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I am  a United  States  sailor. 


I will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

J-represent  the  fighting  spirit  of  Navy  Bluer 
jackets  who  have  gone  before  me  to  defend 
freedom  and  democracy  around  the  world. 

I proudly  serve  my  country’s  Navy  combat  team 
with  honor,  commitment  and  courage. 

, I am  committed  to  excellence  and  the  fair 
treatment  of  all. 

f.';  • 

I will  obey  the  orders  of  my  superiors. 
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Owner’s  and  Operai 


Your  guide  to  the  All  Hands 
wner’s  and  Operator’s  Manual 


Many  changes  have  occurred  since  you  first  entered  the 
military  and  went  through  "Navy  101.”  Bases  are  being 
closed;  new,  streamlined,  high-tech  ships  are  entering  the 
fleet  every  day;  and  we  are  reorganizing  the 
r way  we  c*°  business, 

k With  this  in  mind,  the 

staff  at  All  Hands  decided  L 

and  Operator’s  Manual”  for  p|| 

guide  is  user  friendly.  * 

I « j magazine,  you’ll  find  out 
''  where  we  steam,  with  whom  and  why.  You’ll 

also  get  a glimpse  of  what  the  future  holds 
— presented  in  a straight-forward  manner. 

After  reading  it,  show  it  to  your  friends  and  family.  Let 
your  children  take  it  to  school  for  show  and  tell.  Consider 

this  issue  of  All  Hands  the  first  of  what 
i is  to  become  an  annual  update  for 
, YL  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  U.S. 
< Jgk  ■ Navy. 
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7 want  to  say  a word  about  the  Navy, 
and  to  tell  you  about  what  it  means  to  me 
to  have  a ready  fleet.  When  word  of  a crisis 
breaks  out  in  Washington,  it’s  no  accident 
that  the  first  question  that  comes  to  every- 
one’s lips  is:  Where  is  the  nearest  carrier?” 

— President  Bill  Clinton 
March  12,  1993 
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. . . From  The  Sea 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  directs 
Congress  to  “provide  and  maintain  a Navy.” 
Congress,  in  turn,  tells  the  Navy  to  “be  or- 
ganized, trained  and  equipped  primarily  for 
prompt  and  sustained  combat  incident  to  oper- 
ations at  sea.” 

Today,  as  in  the  18th  century,  the  U.S.  Navy’s  mission 
has  been  directly  linked  to  the  economic  and  political  well- 
being of  our  nation  and  the  security  of  our  way  of  life.  As  a 
maritime  nation,  the  United  States  uses  the  oceans  as  barri- 
ers for  defense,  as  avenues  of  commerce  and  access  to  our 
overseas  allies,  and  as  a springboard  for  forward  presence. 

Where  are  we  going? 

The  world’s  political  and  military  situation  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  past  few  years,  and  our  concept  of  naval 
operations  has  reflected  the  change.  U.S.  naval  strategy  has 
shifted  from  a focus  on  a single,  global,  superpower  threat 
to  a focus  on  multiple,  regional  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties, concentrating  on  the  coastal  areas  of  the  planet.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  planet’s  landmass  can  be  reached  by 
naval  forces  operating  from  the  sea. 

While  the  prospect  of  global  war  has  diminished,  we  are 
in  a period  of  uncertainty  in  regions  critical  to  our  national 
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interests.  In  this  new  and  ambiguous  international  con- 
text, however,  U.S.  naval  forces  shape  the  environment 
in  ways  favorable  to  our  interests  by  underpinning  our 
alliances,  precluding  threats,  and  helping  to  preserve  the 
strategic  position  won  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

How  we  are  getting  there 

A reassessment  of  the  role  of  naval  forces  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world  has  led  U.S.  naval  forces  to  concen- 
trate on  the  following  capabilities: 

Naval  Expeditionary  Forces.  The  combined  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  team,  active  and  reserve,  when  con- 
stituted as  a Naval  Expeditionary  Force,  is  able  to  swiftly 
respond  on  short  notice  to  crises  in  distant  lands.  The 
forces  are  structured  to  build  power  from  the  sea,  wheth- 
er for  humanitarian  relief  or  offensive  operations.  Because 
ships  are  by  their  very  nature  self  sufficient,  naval  forces 
can  remain  on  station  for  extended  periods.  Freedom  of 
the  seas  guarantees  legal  access  up  to  the  territorial 
waters  of  all  coastal  countries  of  the  world,  so  naval  forc- 
es are  unencumbered  by  the  need  for  transit  or  over- 
flight approval  from  foreign  governments  in  order  to  en- 
ter the  scene  of  action. 

Shaped  for  Joint  Operations.  The  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  full  partners  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 
The  battlefields  of  the  future  will  demand  that  everyone 
on  the  field  be  teammates.  Naval  forces  serve  as  an 
enabling  force  in  most  joint  and  combined  (with  other 
countries)  operations.  When  necessary,  naval  forces  “kick 
the  door  down”  on  the  beach  and  establish  a presence 
upon  which  other  forces  can  build. 

Operating  Forward  ...from  the  Sea.  As  the 
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United  States  continues  to  withdraw  from  overseas  bases, 
naval  forces  will  become  even  more  relevant  in  meeting 
American  forward  presence  requirements.  Operating  for- 
ward, naval  forces  are  prepared  to  fight  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively, but  they  also  serve  in  an  equally  valuable  way  by 
engaging  as  day-to-day  peacekeepers  in  defense  of  Unit- 
ed States  interests.  Naval  forces  also  contain  crises 
through  forward  operations  and  rapid  response  with  flex- 
ible and  sustainable  sea-based  forces.  The  seeds  of  con- 
flict will  continue  to  sprout  in  places  where  U.S.  interests 
are  perceived  as  vulnerable.  The  art  of  managing  crises 
in  these  areas  is  delicate  and  requires  the  ability  to  or- 
chestrate the  appropriate  response  and  to  send  precise- 
ly tailored  diplomatic,  economic  and  military  signals  to 
influence  the  actions  of  adversaries. 

Tailored  for  National  Needs.  As  naval  forces  shift 
from  a Cold  War,  open  ocean,  blue  water  naval  strategy 
to  a regional,  littoral  (coastal)  and  expeditionary  focus, 
naval  organizations  will  change.  Responding  to  crises  in 
the  future  will  require  great  flexibility  and  new  ways  to 
employ  our  forces. 

The  future  is  now 

The  Navy  of  today  is  different  from  the  Navy  of  a few 
years  ago  and  will  continue  changing  through  the  end  of 
this  decade.  Sometime  around  the  end  of  this  decade, 
active  Navy  forces  will  stand  at  around  390,000  people, 
with  about  330  ships.  Compare  this  to  1945,  when  the 
Navy  had  more  than  3 million  men  and  women  in  uni- 
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form  and  more  than  6,000  ships.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  following  our  victory,  the  Navy  shed  ships  and 
personnel  at  a furious  rate. 

Today,  we  are  decommissioning  ships,  closing  bases, 
and  downsizing  the  number  of  personnel,  but  not  just  to 
be  a smaller  version  of  ourselves  as  we  were  during  the 
Cold  War.  The  Navy  is  getting  smaller,  but  we  are  doing  it 
in  such  a way  as  to  not  compromise  our  ability  to  meet 
commitments,  or  the  quality  of  our  people. 

It’s  the  people,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  United 
States  who  serve  as  crew  on  board  the  ships,  subma- 
rines, and  aircraft,  who  have  met  today’s  challenges  and 
are  mastering  tomorrow’s. 

Today,  the  Navy  is  engaged  in  numerous  operations 
around  the  world,  supporting  military  and  humanitarian 
missions.  Although  there  has  been  a significant  change 
in  the  threat  our  country  faced  just  a few  years  ago,  we 
are  well  on  the  way  to  identifying  the  right  mix  of  pro- 
grams to  provide  our  nation  with  the  military  capabilities 
it  needs  in  a still-threatening  world.  Our  naval  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  United  States  will  have  a re- 
gional and  littoral  focus  and  will  continue  to  be  respon- 
sive and  flexible,  able  to  be  positioned  rapidly  throughout 
the  world  as  the  President  may  require,  so  we  can  an- 
swer his  question,  “Where  is  the  nearest  carrier?”  ^ 
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Rudder 

Orders 

As  a matter  of  policy,  the  following 
guiding  principles  comprise  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  entire  Navy  operates: 
-:l|r  People  are  the  Navy’s  most 
valuable  asset. 

The  Navy  must  attract  quality 
individuals. 

•|tfr  We  encourage  our  people  to  make 
the  Navy  a career. 

:||f  We  provide  frequent  recognition  to 
deserving  individuals  and  units. 

ill  Our  goal  is  to  promote  people  to  the 
highest  grade  or  rank  according  to  their 
abilities. 

-lift  We  make  duty  assignments  based 
on  both  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  the 
individual. 

iffe  Some  personal  hardships  may 
require  reassignment  or  discharge  from 
naval  service. 

it|r  Training  and  education  are  vitally 
important. 

iifi  We  value  and  depend  on  profession- 
al input  and  ideas  from  all  our  people. 

We  do  not  tolerate  discrimination, 
any  form  of  sexual  harassment,  inappropri- 
ate fraternization,  or  the  illegal  or  improper 
use  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 

We  provide  timely,  constructive 
written  evaluations  of  performance. 

We  provide  leave  for  every  member, 
liberty  time  away  from  work,  all  benefits 
allowed  by  law  and  seek  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  economic  conditions. 

We  strive  to  provide  high-quality, 
attractive,  modern  facilities  for  our  people. 

We  are  committed  to  the  safety  of 
our  people. 

We  are  accountable  to  standards  of 
conduct,  federal  statutes  and  regulations. 

We  look  after  the  individual  needs  of 
our  people. 
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A crew  neck  undershirt  must  be  worn 
with  the  jumper  style  uniform. 


Unit  identification  marks  are  worn  with 
the  top  edge  parallel  to  and  3/8  inch 
below  the  lower  row  of  shoulder  sleeve 
stitching. 


The  name  tag  is  centered  1/4  inch 
above  the  right  breast  pocket. 


The  neckerchief  is  tied 
with  a square  knot 
at  the  bottom  of 
the  V-neck  opening  of  the 
jumper,  with  the  ends  even. 


Sleeves  hang  straight  and  long 
enough  to  cover  the  wrist  bone. 


Skirt  length  may  range  from 
1 1/2  inches  above  to  1 1/2  inches 
below  the  crease  behind  the  knee. 


Ribbons  can  be  worn  up  to  three  ribbons 
in  a row.  If  ribbons  are  not  in  multiples  of 
three,  the  top  row  contains  the  lesser 
number,  and  the  center  of  this  row  sits 
over  the  center  of  the  one  below  it. 


Ribbons  are  worn  with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bottom  row 
centered  1/4  inch  above  the  left 
breast  pocket  and  parallel 
to  the  deck. 


VyV  The  rating  badge  is  sewn  on  the 
v left  sleeve  centered  between  the 
shoulder  and  the  elbow. 


The  lower  end  of  the  first  service 
stripe  is  2 inches  from  the  end  of  | 
the  sleeve.  The  trailing  edge  of 
the  stripe  is  in  line  with  the 
trailing  edge  of  the  rating  badge. 
The  stripes  are  at  a 45  degree 
angle. 


Officer  Men’s  Service  Dress  Blue 


The  necktie  is 
knotted  with  either  a 
four-in-hand,  half  Windsor, 
or  Windsor  knot. 

The  bottom  hangs 
within  1 inch 
of  the  top 
of  the  belt  buckle. 


On  uniforms  without  a right 
breast  pocket,  place 
name  tag  on  the  right  front 
in  a position 
to  ribbons  on  the 


Warfare  insignia  are  centered  abovd 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the 
1/4  inch  above  the  top 
ribbons. 


Arrange  ribbons  in  order  of 
precedence  in  rows  from  top  down,  j 
inboard  to  outboard,  within  rows. 
Wear  either  the  three  top  senior 
ribbons,  or  all  ribbons  if  you  have 
three  or  more. 


Officer  rank  insignia  stripes 
encircle  the  sleeve 
with  the  lower 
edge  of  the  first  stripe 
2 inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  sleeve. 


Sleeve  devices  for  line  and  staff 
corps  are  embroidered,  gold  or  sil- 
ver as  appropriate  or  black  on 
green  uniforms.  Devices  are  worn 
on  the  outer  face  of  the  sleeve, 
centered  between  front  and  rear 
crease,  1/4  inch  above  the  upper- 
most stripe. 


Trousers  should  cover  the  top  of  the  shoe 
by  approximately  1 inch  at  the  heel. 
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Ranks  JL  Insignia  ■■  1 . ... 

Rank  Insignia  of  Navy  Commissioned  Officers  (O) 


Paygrade/Rank  Caps,  shoulder,  collar  Shoulder  “boards”  Sleeve 

o-i  r 

Ensign  gold  L 

I 

B 

0-2  r 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  silver  L 

1 

B 

0-3 

Lieutenant  silver 

ID 

fi 

S 

O-4  ^ 

Lieutenant  Commander  gold  12 ftr 

wx 

•4 

4 

0-5  ^ 

Commander  silver  W 

* 

4 

0-6 

Captain  silver 

wx 

4 

i 

0-7 

Rear  Admiral  (Lower  Half)  silver  ☆ 

$ 

★ 

B 

0-8 

Rear  Admiral  (Upper  Half)  silver  A-fr 

$ 

¥ 

★ 

B 

0-9 

Vice  Admiral  silver  -inWr 

* 

A 

i 

0-10 

Admiral  silver  ^iririrtr 

$ 

❖ 

§ 

0-11  ^ 
Fleet  Admiral  silver  ^ 

♦ 

& 

B 

Rank  Insignia  of  Navy  Warrant  Officers  (W) 

Paygrade/Rank  Caps,  shoulder,  collar  Shoulder  “boards”  Sleeve 

W-l 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  |J 

1 

1 

X 

W-2  [J 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  ■ 

i] 

■ 

i 
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ALL  HANDS 


Rank  Insignia  of  Navy  Enlisted  People  (E) 


Paygrade/Rank  Hat  and  collar  Sleeve 


E-i 

Seaman  Recruit 


E-2 

Seaman  Apprentice 


E-3 

Seaman 


E-4 

Petty  Officer  Third  Class 


E-5 

Petty  Officer  Second  Class 


E-6 

Petty  Officer  First  Class 


E-7 

Chief  Petty  Officer 


Rank  Insignia  of  Navy  Warrant  Officers  (W) 


Paygrade/Rank  Caps,  shoulder,  collar  Shoulder  “ 

boards”  Sleeve 

W-3 

Chief  Warrant  Officer 

■ 

A 

i 

9 

W-4 

Chief  Warrant  Officer 

IJLfi 

1 

9 

JANUARY  1994 
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Navy  Enlisted  Ratings 


AB 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate 
(used  at  paygrade  E-9  only) 
ABE  (Launching  and  Recovery 
Equipment) 

ABF  (Fuels) 

ABH  (Aircraft  Handling) 


AC 

Air  Traffic  Controller 


AD 

Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate 


AE 

Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate 


AG 

Aerographer’s  Mate 


Aviation  Storekeeper 


AM 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
(used  at  paygrade  E-8  only) 
AME  (Safety  Equipment) 
AMH  (Hydraulics) 

AMS  (Structures) 


X 

AS 

Aviation  Support  Equipment  Technician 

CT 

Cryptologic  Technician 

AT 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician 

CTA  (Administrative) 
CTI  (Interpretive) 

CTM  (Maintenance) 
CTO  (Communications) 
CTR  (Collection) 

CTT  (Technical) 

M 

AW 

Aviation  Anti-submarine  Warfare  Operator 

DC 

Damage  Controlman 

EjS 

AZ 

Aviation  Maintenance  Administrationman 

DK 

Disbursing  Clerk 

55 


BM 

Boatswain’s  Mate 


■s 


BT 

Boiler  Technician 


BU 

Builder 

X 


CE 

Construction  Electrician 


DM 

Illustrator  Draftsman 


DP 

Data  Processing  Technician 

♦ 

< 

♦ 

DS 

Data  Systems  Technician 


DT 

Dental  Technician 


AO 

Aviation  Ordnanceman 


CM 

Construction  Mechanic 


EA 

Engineering  Aide 
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ALL  HANDS 


Otsisssh 
pnqn 
' • am? 


EM 

Electrician's  Mate 


o 

EN 

Engineman 


EO 

Equipment  Operator 


T 

HM 

Hospital  Corpsman 


HT 

Hull  Maintenance  Technician 


1C 

Interior  Communications  Electrician 


ET 

Electronics  Technician 


A 

IM 

Instrumentman 


tXj 

EW 

Electronics  Warfare  Technician 


IS 

Intelligence  Specialist 


W 

FC 

Fire  Controlman 


JO 

Journalist 


X 

GM 

Gunner’s  Mate 

(used  at  paygrade  E-7  and  above) 
GMG  (Guns) 

GMM  (Missiles) 


LI 

Lithographer 

M 


LN 

Legalman 


GS 


Gas  Turbine  System  Technician 
(used  at  paygrade  E-9  only) 
GSE  (Electrical) 

GSM  (Mechanical) 


MA 

Master-at-Arms 


MM 

Machinist’s  Mate 


MN 

Mineman 

* 

MR 

Machinery  Repairman 


MS 


Mess  Management  Specialist 


MT 

Missile  Technician 


(U 

MU 

Musician 

z 

NC 

Navy  Counselor 

-flh 

OM 

Opticalman 


JANUARY  1994 
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Navy  Enlisted  Ratings 


os 

Operations  Specialist 


OT 

Ocean  Systems  Technician 
(used  at  paygrade  E-9  only) 
OTA  (Analyst) 

OTM  (Maintainer) 


PC 

Postal  Clerk 


PH 

Photographer’s  Mate 


PM 

Patternmaker 


PN 

Personnelman 


PR 

Aircrew  Survival  Equipmentman 


QM 

Quartermaster 


RM 

Radioman 


RP 

Religious  Program  Specialist 

X 

SH 

Ship’s  Serviceman 


SK 

Storekeeper 


♦♦ 

SM 

Signalman 

ST 

Sonar  Technician 
STG  (Surface) 
STS  (Submarine) 


SW 


Steelworker 


TM 

Torpedoman’s  Mate 


# 

UT 

Utilitiesman 

M 

WT 

Weapons  Technician 

y 

YN 

Yeoman 
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ALL  HANDS 


HARTS  - Western  Pacific 


Major  Western  F 


lands 


U.S.  Naval  Forces  Marianas,  Guam 

Naval  Air  Station  Agana 
Naval  Station  Guam 


U.S.  Navy  Logistics  Group, 
Western  Pacific  - Singapore 


Navy  Support  Facility,  Diego  Garcia 


U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Korea 
Fleet  Activities,  Chinhae 
Air  Facility,  Misawa,  Japan 
Facility,  Atsugi,  Japan 

.S.  Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka,  Japan 
U.S.  Fleet  Activities,  Sasebo,  Japan 
U.S.  Fleet  Activities,  Okinawa,  Japan 


JANUARY  1994 
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San  Francisco 


Pearl  Harbor  0^7 


South  Texas 


Hawaii 
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leet  Command  and  Control 


Commander-in-Chief 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  Europe 
London,  U.K. 


.S.  6th  Fleet, 
lediterranean 
omeport  - Gaeta,  Italy 


/ U.S,  7th  Fleet, 

y Western  Pacific, 

n Indian  Ocean  - 
1 L Forward  Deployed 
Yokosuka,  Japan 


U.S.  Naval  Forces  V 
Central  Command  - 
Red  Sea,  Persian  Gulf  and 
North  Arabian  Sea 
Manama,  Bahrain 


The  system  of  numbered  fleets  provides  command 
and  control  for  naval  forces  operating  in  a particu- 
lar region  of  the  world.  Navy  personnel,  ships  and 
aircraft  are  assigned  to  operate  under  the  guidance  of 
these  regional  fleet  commanders. 

All  Navy  units  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  a numbered 


fleet  commander  when  they  deploy.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, operational  control  shifts  from  the  numbered 
fleet  commander  to  a theater  or  joint  task  force  com- 
mander. For  example,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea, 
operational  control  of  Navy  units  has  been  turned  over  t© 
the  naval  component  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command. 
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ALL  HANDS 


--  --  - - - 


U.S.  3rd  Fleet, 

Eastern  Pacific 
Homeport  - San  Diego 


Commander-in-Chief 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet-Norfolk 
U.S.  2nd  Fleet, 

Atlantic  Ocean 
Homeport  - Norfolk 


Commander-in-Chief 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet- 
Pearl  Harbor 


JANUARY  1994 
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ALL  HANDS 


Facts  and  Figures 
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Facts  and  Figures 


Monthly  Career  Sea 


Pay  Chart 


Pay 

1 or 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Grade 

Less 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

Enlisted  Members 

£-9 

10000 

100.00 

120.00 

175.00 

190.00 

350.00 

350.00 

375.00 

390.00 

400.00 

400.00 

410.00 

420.00 

450.00 

475.00 

520.00 

E-8 

100.00 

100.00 

120.00 

175.00 

190.00 

350.00 

350.00 

375,00 

390.00 

400.00 

400.00 

410.00 

420.00 

450.00 

475.00 

500.00 

520.00 

E-7 

100.00 

100.00 

120.00 

175.00 

190  00 

350.00 

350.00 

375.00 

390.00 

400.00 

400  00 

410.00 

420.00 

450.00 

475.00 

500.00 

E-6 

100.00 

100.00 

120.00 

150.00 

170.00 

316.00 

325  00 

350.00 

350.00 

365.00 

365.00 

365.00 

380.00 

395.00 

410.00 

425.00 

450.00 

E-5 

50.00 

60.00 

120.00 

150.00 

170.00 

316.00 

325.00 

350.00 

E-4 

50.00 

60.00 

120.00 

150.00 

160.00 

Over 
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Warrant  Officers 


W-5 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

170.00 

290.00 

310.00 

310.00 

310.00 

310.00 

350.00 

375.00 

400.00 

400.00 

450.00 

450.00 

500.00 

W-4 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

170.00 

290.00 

310.00 

310.00 

310.00 

310.00 

350.00 

375.00 

400.00 

400.00 

450.00 

450.00 

500.00 

W-3 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

170.00 

270.00 

280.00 

285.00 

290.00 

310.00 

350.00 

375.00 

400.00 

400.00 

425.00 

450.00 

450.00 

W-2 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

170,00 

260.00 

265.00 

265.00 

270.00 

310.00 

340.00 

340.00 

375.00 

375.00 

400  00 

W-1 

130.00 

135.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 

175.00 

200.00 

250.00 

270.00 

300.00 

325.00 

325.00 

340.00 

340.00 

360.00 

375.00 

Commissioned  Officers 


0-6 

225.00  230.00 

230.00 

240.00 

255.00 

265.00 

280.00 

290.00 

300.00 

310.00 

310.00 

325.00 

240.00 

265.00 

380.00 

0-5 

225.00  225.00 

225.00 

230.00 

230.00 

245.00 

250.00 

260.00 

265.00 

265.00 

265.00 

285.00 

300.00 

215.00 

340.00 

0-4 

185.00  190.00 

200.00 

205.00 

215.00 

220.00 

220.00 

225.00 

225.00 

240.00 

240.00 

270.00 

280.00 

290.00 

300.00 

0-3 

150.00  160.00 

185.00 

190.00 

195.00 

205.00 

215.00 

225.00 

225.00 

240.00 

240.00 

260.00 

270.00 

280.00 

290.00 

0-2 

150.00  160.00 

185.00 

190.00 

195  00 

205.00 

215.00 

225.00 

225.00 

240.00 

240.00 

250.00 

260.00 

270.00 

280.00 

O-l 

150.00  160.00 

185.00 

190.00 

195.00 

205.00 

215.00 

225.00 

225.00 

240.00 

240.00 

250.00 

260.00 

270.00 

280.00 

(SourceJI)e(ens<^lnance(andAc^ 


Monthly 

Submarine  Pay 

Pay 

2 or 

Over 

Over 

Over  Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over  Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Grade 

Less 

2 

3 

4 6 

8 

10 

12 

14  16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

Enlisted  Members 

E-9 

225.00 

225.00 

225.00 

270.00  295.00 

310.00 

315.00 

330.00 

345.00  355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

E-8 

225.00 

225.00 

225.00 

250.00  270.00 

295.00 

310.00 

315.00 

330.00  330.00 

345.00 

345.00 

345.00 

345.00 

345.00 

E-7 

225.00 

225.00 

225.00 

250.00  255.00 

265.00 

275.00 

295.00 

310  00 

E-6 

155.00 

170.00 

175.00 

215.00  230.00 

245.00 

255.00 

265.00 

E-5 

140.00 

155.00 

155.00 

175.00  190.00 

195.00 

E-4 

80.00 

95.00 

100  00 

170.00  175.00 

E-3 

80.00 

90.00 

95.00 

95.00  140.00 

90.00 

E-2 

75.00 

90.00 

E-1 

75.00 

Warrant  Officers 

W-1  toW-5 

235.00 

310.00 

310.00  355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00  355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

Commissioned  Officers 

0-8  to  0-10 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00  355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00  355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

0-7 

355.00 

355,00 

355.00 

355.00  355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00 

355.00  355.00 

540.00 

535.00 

535.00 

410.00 

410.00 

355.00 

0-6 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00  595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00  595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

O-S 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00  595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00  595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

595.00 

0-4 

365.00 

365.00 

365.00 

405.00  595.00 

0-3 

355.00 

365.00 

365.00 

390.00  595.00 

0-2 

O-l 

235.00 

175.00 

235.00 

175.00 

235.00 

175.00 

235.00  235.00 

175.00  175.00 

235.00 

175.00 

355.00 

355.00 

Source:  Defense  Finance  and 
Accounting  Service 

Civilian  (General  Schedule)  Pay  Scale 

as 

of  November  1,  1993 

Within-grade  Step  Increases 

One 

TV® 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Tten 

GS-1 

1 1 ,903 

12,300 

12,695 

13,090 

13,487 

13,720 

14,109 

14,503 

14,521 

14,891 

GS-2 

13,382 

13,701 

14,145 

14,521 

14,683 

15,115 

15,547 

15,979 

16,411 

16,843 

GS-3 

14,603 

15,090 

15,577 

16,064 

16,551 

17,038 

17,525 

18,012 

18,499 

18,986 

GS-4 

16,393 

16,939 

17,485 

18,031 

18,577 

19,123 

19,669 

20,215 

20,761 

21,307 

GS-5 

18,340 

18,951 

19,562 

20,173 

20,784 

21,395 

22,006 

22,617 

23,228 

23,839 

GS-6 

20,443 

21,124 

21,805 

22,486 

23,167 

23,848 

24,529 

25,210 

25,891 

26,572 

GS-7 

22,717 

23,474 

24,231 

24,988 

25,745 

26,502 

27,259 

28,016 

28,773 

29,530 

GS-8 

25,159 

25,998 

26,837 

27,676 

28,515 

29,354 

30,193 

31,032 

31,871 

32,710 

GS-9 

27,789 

28,715 

29,641 

30,567 

31,493 

32,419 

33,345 

34,271 

35,197 

36,123 

GS-10 

30,603 

31,623 

32,643 

33,663 

34,683 

35,703 

36,723 

37,743 

38,763 

39.783 

GS-1 1 

33,623 

34.744 

35,865 

36,986 

38,107 

39,228 

40,349 

41,470 

42,591 

43,712 

GS-1 2 

40,298 

41,641 

42,984 

44,327 

45,670 

47,013 

48,356 

49,699 

51,042 

52,385 

GS-1 3 

47,920 

49,517 

51,114 

52,711 

54,308 

55,905 

57,502 

59,099 

60,696 

62,293 

GS-14 

56,627 

58,515 

60,403 

62,291 

64,179 

66,067 

67,955 

69,843 

71,731 

73,619 

GS-1 5 

66,609 

68,829 

71,049 

73,269 

75,489 

77,709 

79,929 

82,149 

84,369 

86,589 

The  above  standard  salary  rates  cover  the  majority 

of  white-collar  workers  in  the  competitive  service,  but  there 

are  exceptions.  Pay  rates  for  Senior  Level  (SL)  and  Scienific  and  Professional  (ST)  positions  range  from 
$79,931  to  $115,700.  These  replace  grades  GS-16  through  GS-18.  which  have  been  abolished.  Senior 

Executive  Service  (SES)  pay  rates  range  from  $92,900  to  $115,700. 

Source.  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service 

Source:  Defense  Finance  and 

Hazardous  Duty 

Incentive  Pay 

Pay 

Monthly 

Grade 

Amouit 

E-7  to  E-9 

$200 

E-6 

$175 

E-5 

$150 

E-4 

$125 

E-1  to  E-3 

$110 

W-5 

$250 

W-4 

$250 

W-3 

$175 

W-2 

$150 

W-1 

$125 

O-IO 

$110 

0-9 

$110 

0-8 

$110 

0-7 

$110 

0-6 

$250 

0-5 

$250 

0-4 

$225 

0-3 

$175 

0-2 

$150 

O-l 

$125 

Source:  Defense  Finance  and 
Accounling  Service 

Aviation  Career 

Incentive  Pay 

Phase  1 

Years  of 
Aviation 

Monthly 

Service 

Amount 

2 or  less 

$125 

Over  2 

$156 

Over  3 

$188 

Over  4 

$206 

Over  6 

$650 

Phased 

Years  of  Service 

Monthly 

as  an  Officer 

Amouit 

Over  18 

$585 

Over  20 

$495 

Over  22 

$385 

Over  25 

$250 

Source:  Defense  Finance  and 
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500000 


Active  Navy  Military  Personnel 


400000 


300000 


200000 


100000 


0 


468378 

454945 

413825 

73543 

71446 

66975 

LA_ 

ZV_ 

A 

1992 

1993 

1994 

Enlisted 


Officers  ( includes  Midshipmen  and  Cadets) 


Source:  Highlights  of  the  FY  94  DON  Budget 


Minority  Representation 


1983 

1988 

1993 

TO 

TAL  3C 

.6% 

TO 

TAL  22 

1 

% 

TOTAL  26.18% 
5.54 

5.9  | 

7.0 

5.88 

3.40 

TOTAL  9.03% 

4.95 

TOTAL  1 1 .51  % 

TOTAL  7.8% 
3.8 

| 3.0 

12.72 

■ 

3.98 

1.49 

3.56 

15.69 

4.27 
^2.68 
j||4. 56 

17.7 

OFFICER  ENLISTED  OFFICER  ENLISTED  OFFICER  ENLISTED 


Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 


JANUARY  1994 
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Facts  and  Figures 


Navy  Operational  Class  A Mishaps 


MV 

SHORE 

r-VOI  DIVING 
rYyi  subs 

SURFACE 

TOTAL  FY91 
82  MISHAPS 

AVIATION 

MV 
SHORE 
CVQO  DIVING 

rYy<i  subs 

SURFACE 

AVIATION 

■ 

TOTAL 
79  MIS 

FY92 

HAPS 

.1  1 

MV 

SHORE 

FY93  subsg 

SURFACE 

' TOTAl 
66  ML 

FY93 

5HAPS 

AVIATION 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

0 5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45 

Class  A Mishap=S1  Million  in  damage  or  a fatality  or  total  disability 


Medical  Statistics 


Outpatient  visits:  1 1 ,989,056 

Admissions:  190,899 

Inpatient  visits:  1 ,220,732 

Occupied  bed  days:  823,650 
Births:  21,764 


Average  length  of  stay:  4.3  days 


Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Medicine 


U.S.  Navy  Economic  Impact 


U.S.  Navy  port  visits  to  Broward  County,  Fla.,  contribute  more  than 
$48  million  a year  to  the  community. 

Source:  The  Broward  Economic  Development  Council,  Inc. 


The  Navy’s  direct  economic  impact  on  Virginia’s  Hampton  Roads  area  is  almost 
$7  billion  a year  (1993). 

Source:  Commander,  Naval  Base  Norfolk. 


The  Navy’s  direct  economic  impact  in  the  San  Diego  area  is  almost 
$9.5  billion  a year  (1993). 

Source:  Commander,  Naval  Base  San  Diego. 
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Ships  Steaming  Days 


Source:  Highlights  of  the  FY1994  DON  Budget 


Family  Housing 


FY  1992  FY  1993 


Source:  Highlights  of  the  FY1994  DON  Budget 


Civilian  Personnel 


300000 

290000 

280000 

270000 

260000 

250000 

240000 

230000 

220000 

210000 

200000 


FY92  FY93  FY94 


Source:  Highlights  of  the  FY1994  DON  Budget 


1993 

1987 

1982 


Women  In  The  Navy 


Source:  OASD-PA 


Navy  Pollution  Abatement  Programs 

$ Millions 


JANUARY  1994 


Commissions  FY  92 


NROTC  USNA  OCS  AOCS  ECP  BOOST 

Also:  720  Limited  duty  officers,  warrant  &other  sources 
888  Direct  commissions 

Sources:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training 
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Facts  and  Figures 


Navy  % of  DoD  Outlays 


1954  1964  1974  1984  1994 


Health  and  Medical 
Benefits 


The  Navy  provides  medical  care  for  all  ac- 
tive-duty service  members  and  their  families. 
Medical  care  is  free  at  any  military  medical  treat- 
ment facility  (MTF).  Active-duty  members’  fam- 
ilies, retirees  and  their  families  may  receive  care 
at  any  MTF  if  the  service  they  require  is  avail- 
able. If  family  members  are  unable  to  receive 
care  at  a military  MTF,  and  they  must  go  to  a 
civilian  health  care  provider,  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Servic- 
es (CHAMPUS)  will  help  to  pay  the  cost. 

Other  health  care  benefits  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  includes: 

Dental  care  for  active  duty  personnel. 

Delta  Dental  Plan  for  family  members  of  ac- 
tive duty. 

CHAMPUS  Program  for  the  Handicapped  for 
disabled  family  members. 

24  in-patient  centers  for  the  treatment  of  al- 
coholism. 

85  counseling  and  assistance  centers 
(CAACs)  for  out-patient  alcohol  abusers  and 
compulsive  over-eaters. 

Psychological  counseling. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Sea  Legs 


Source:OASD  - PA 


NAVY  MANPOWER  FY93 

ACTIVEXRESERVE  FY93* 


80% 

(526,400) 


ACTIVE 


\ 


20% 

SELRES 


(133,700) 


Source:  Commander  Naval  Reserve  Forces 

INCLUDES  FULL-TIME  SUPPORT 


Total  Obligational  Authority/Budget 

$77  Billion  for  FY94 


Research,  Development, 

Test  and  Evaluation 
12% 

National  Defense 
Sealift  Fund 
0.4% 


Personnel 


Operation  and 
Maintenance 
29% 


Construction 


\ 


■ 33.6% 


2.4% 


In  real  terms,  the  FY94  Department  of  the  Navy  budget  decreased 
13.1  percent  from  FY93. 

Source:  Highlights  of  the  FY1994  DON  Budget 
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Educational  Programs 


Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) 

Tuition  Assistance 

Servicemember’s  Opportunity  Colleges,  Navy  (SOCNav) 

Naval  Academy  Prep  School  (NAPS) 

U.S.  Naval  Academy 
Apprenticeship  Program 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE) 

Defense  Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Education  Support(DANTES) 
Enlisted  Education  Advancement  Program  (EEAP) 

Enlisted  Commissioning  Program 

Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officer  Selection  and  Training  (BOOST) 
Education  and  Training  Management  Subspecialty 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Education  Programs 

Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP) 

Chapter  30,  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  (MGIB) 

Selected  Reserve  Gl  Bill  (RMGIB),  Chapter  106 

Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 


Navy  Demographic  Breakdown 
(by  age) 


49%  1 -5°/o 

17-25  yrs 


Active  duty  Officer  and  Enlisted 
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NA«:al  Reserve  Comman 


Pacific  Coast  Naval  Reserve 
Force  (NRF)  homeports: 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Seabees: 

6 Regiments 
1 5 Battalions 


♦ Naval  Reserve  Air  Sites: 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Glenview,  III. 

Pt.  Mugu,  Calif. 
Alameda,  Calif. 


Willow  Grove,  Penn. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Washington,  D.C. 

South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Atlantic  Coast  Naval 
Reserve  Force  (NRF) 
homeports: 

Newport,  R.l. 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Ingleside,  Tex. 


Director  of 
Naval  Reserve 


Reserve  Centers  — 218 


Readiness  Command  Sites: 


Newport,  R.l, 
Ravenna,  Oh. 
Scotia,  N.Y. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
Olathe,  Kans. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

San  Francisco, Calif. 
Great  Lakes,  III. 


JANUARY  1994 
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Naval  Reserve 


Major  Naval  Reserve  Mission  Areas 

(Percentage  of  Navy’s  Total  Capability) 


Heavy  Logistics  Aircraft 

Mobile  Inshore  Warfare 

Embarked  Advisors 

Naval  Control  Shipping 

Cargo  Handling 

Military  Sealift 

Adversary  Aircraft 

Strike  Rescue  Helicopters 

Ocean  Minesweepers 

Seabee  Battalions 

Intelligence  Program  Personnel' 

Mobile  Mine  Assembly 

Fleet  Hospitals 

Dive/Salvage  Units 

Air  Mine  Countermeasures 

Special  Boat  Units 

Frigates 

Patrol  Squadrons 

LU\MPS  MK1  Squadron 

Special  Warfare  Units 

Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal- 

Carrier  Air  Wings — 

Amphibious  Warfare  Ships 


0 20  40  60  80  100 

Source:  Commander  Naval  Reserve  Forces 


U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
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ALL  HANDS 


Number  of  Naval  Reservists  in 
civilian  occupational  fields 


14%  = Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations 


Service  Occupations  = 8% 


Agriculture,  Fishery,  Forestry, 
and  Related  Occupations  = 0.7% 


Processing  Occupations  = 1% 
Machine  Trade  Occupations  = 6% 


Bench  Work  Occupations  = 2% 

Structural  Work  Occupations  = 9% 


Source:  Commander  Naval  Reserve  Forces  Miscellaneous  Occupations  = 7% 


40%  = Professional,  Technical, 
and  Managerial  Occupations 


12%  = Students 


NAVY  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

ACTIVE/RESERVE  FY93 


| . 

ACTIVE 

89% 


RESIZE 

1 1 % 


Aircraft 


ACTIVE 

93% 

Ships 


Source:  Commander  Naval  Reserve  Forces 
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Size 

The  length  is  about 
three  football  fields 
placed  end  to  end^ 


How  to  land 


Pilot  lines  up 
with  flight 
deck  center 
line 


The  island 

Air  boss 

controls  planes 
taking  off, 
landing  and 
within  5 nautical 
miles  of  ship. 


E]  Pilot  knows  he  Is  on  correct  glide  path  If  an 
“ amber  light  on  the  deck,  known  as  the  ball, 
Is  lined  up  with  a horizontal  row  of  green 
lights.  If  the  ball  is  too  high,  so  Is  the  plane. 


During  flight  operations  a 
helicopter  Is  constantly  aloft  to 
eroo; 


1,092  ft. 


252  ft. 


Captain 

located 
on  bridge. 


Admiral 

observation 
bridge 

Flightl 
deck1- 
officer- 
in  charge 
of  people 
on  deck.  / 

Aircraft  ^ 
handler 

controls 
movement  of  i 
planes  on  flight 
and  hangar 
decks. 


Landing  signal  officer 

guides  planes. 


El  Plane  hits  deck  at 
M approximately  140  mph. 


How  to  take  off 

Launching  and  landing  takes  place  only 
after  the  ship  Is  turned  Into  the  wind. 
Each  of  the  four  catapults  can  launch  an 
aircraft  every  1 minute  and  45  seconds  - 
for  a total  rate  of  about  one  plane  every 
30  seconds  off  the  ship. 


Missiles  and  bombs  are  am 


Plane  taxis  Into  posltlor 

El 

Planes  are  hooked  to  catapults.  A fully 
powered  aircraft  Is  held  on  the  deck  by  a 
hold-back  bar  which  releases  when  the 
catapult  launches  the  plane. 


Pilot  salutes  when  he's  ready  to  go. 

m 

Catapult  officer,  from  the 
Integrated  catapult  control  station, 
presses  the  button  that  releases 
steam  at  about  500  pounds  per 
square  inch  Into  the  catapult. 

Sparrow  Missile 


The  Sea  Sparrow  can  b€ 
employed  against 
attacking  aircraft  at  all 
tactical  speeds  and 
altitudes  in  all  weather. 


The  catapult 

A fully  loaded  F-1 4 weighs  about 
67,000  pounds.  It  can  be  launched 
from  a dead  stop  to  165  mph  In  the 
space  of  31 0 feet  and  in  Just  over  2 
seconds. 

Shuttle 

A wheeled  car  rolling  on  a track 
underneath  a slot  in  the  deck. 
The  launch  bar  on  the  nose  gear 
of  plane  is  connected  to  It. 


Pistons 

Attached  to  the  shuttle,  they 
are  forced  forward  when  steam 
from  the  ship's  boilers  Is  forced 
Into  the  tubes  holding  them. 


Water  brakes 
Stop  pistons 
within  5 feet 


El  Pilot  Immediately  pushes 
engines  to  full  power  in 
case  he  misses  the  four 
arresting  wires  and  needs 


El  When  the  plane's  tall  hook  catches  one  of  the 
arresting  wires,  plane  is  brought  to  an  abrupt 
stop  within  350  ft. 

I A man  signals  the  pilot  to  cut  power  and 
raise  hook,  then  directs  Jet  clear  to  be 
refueled,  rearmed  and  remanned. 


Shuttle  Mechanical  grab  wire  Water  brake 
brings  shuttle  back 
Into  position  for  next 
launch. 
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AN  INSIDE 
LOOK  AT  A 
NIMITZ-CLASS 
AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER 

The  intricacies  of  a 
Nimitz-class  aircraft 
carrier  boggle  the  mind. 

It  is  a technological 
marvel  set  in  1 00,000 
tons  of  steel.  It  remains  a 
pivotal  part  of  America's 
maritime  defense 
strategy.  In  its  rapid 
response  mode  it  can  act 
as  a flexible  arm  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  providing 
presence,  influence  and 
strike  capabilities 
throughout  the  world.  In 
the  event  of  a crisis, 
modern-day  U.S. 
presidents  have  routinely 


Ship  personnel 

About  5,550  men  (women  are  usually 
not  assigned  to  carriers)  crew  a 
Nimitz-class  and  her  aircraft.. 

250  Pilots  and  flight  officers 
2,200  Squadron  support,  from 

maintenance  to  administration 
620  Hangar  and  flight  deck  crews 
240  Major  aircraft  maintenance 
420  Engineering 
1 25  Combat  information  center 
1 50  Deck  department,  underway 
replenishment,  ship's  boats 
and  maintenance 
30  Navigation  department 
35  Air  traffic  controllers 
250  Food  service 
65  Medical  and  dental 
1 90  Supply 

1 40  Electronic  technicians 
210  Weapons  handlers 
85  Marines  who  handle  security 
300  Miscellaneous 
410  Reactor 


Flight  and  hangar 
deck  crew 


Men  working  on  flight  and  hangar 
decks  wear  colored  shirts  and 
helmets  to  indicate  their  jobs: 


Yellow  shirts  direct 
movement  of  aircraft. 

White  shirts  handle 
safety-related  jobs,  including 
final  inspections  of  airplanes. 

Green  shirts  hook  planes 
to  catapults  and  handle 
arresting  wires. 

Purple  shirts  fuel  planes. 

Brown  shirts  are  plane 
captains  who  watch 
over  individual  planes. 

Blue  shirts  chock  and 
chain  planes  into 
position,  drive  tractors 
that  pull  airplanes. 

Red  shirts  handle  all 
weapons  and  ammunition. 
Silver  suits  handle 
aircraft  crashes  and 
fires. 


What's  inside 


(munitions  storage) 


turned  to  their  national 
security  advisers  and 
asked,  "Where  are  our 
aircraft  carriers?" 


Rotating  radar  dome  provides 
airborne  warning  of  enemy 
aircraft,  and  airborne  traffic 
control.  (Four  on  board) 


The  single-seat  jet  fights 
enemy  planes  in  the  air  and 
bombs  targets  on  the  ground. 
(20-24  on  board) 


Helicopter  locates  and  attacks 
submarines,  also  provides 
search  and  rescue.  (Four  on 
board) 


Low-level  attack  bomber  flies 
in  all  weather  and  carries  a 
crew  of  two.  (14  on  board) 


Airwing 

A carrier's  airwing  has  nine 
squadrons,  totaling  85  to  90 
aircraft. 


Subsonic  jet  seeks  out  and 
attacks  submarines  with 
torpedoes  and  depth  charges, 
(eight  on  board) 


The  two-seat,  twin-engine 
fighter  flies  offensive 
missions  and  also  defends 
the  battle  group.  It  carries 
Sparrow  and  Sidewinder 
missiles,  and  long-range 
Phoenix  missiles.  (20-24 
on  board) 


Four-seat  jet  jams  enemy 
radar.  (Five  on  board) 


Courtesy  of  Walsworth  Publishing  Co.  Inc. 
Graphic  by  Francie  J.  Reed 
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F/A-18E/F  Hornet 


I 


F/A-18F  Rear  Cockpit 


F/A-18E/F  Cockpit 


The  F/A-18  Hornet  is  the  Navy’s 
principal  strikefighter.  It  was  de- 
signed for  traditional  strike  applica- 
tions such  as  interdiction  and  close- 
air  support  without  compromising  its 
fighter  capabilities.  With  its  excellent 
fighter  and  self-defense  capabilities, 
the  F/A- 1 8 at  the  same  time  increas- 
es strike  mission  survivability  and 
supplements  the  F-1 4 Tomcat  in  fleet 
air  defense. 

It  acts  as  a true  force  multiplier, 
providing  operational  commanders 
with  flexibility  by  allowing  them  to 
employ  it  in  either  its  fighter  or  its 
attack  role.  The  F/A-18’s  multi-mis- 
sion capability,  reliability,  survivabili- 
ty and  cost-effectiveness  make  it  the 
right  choice  for  the  Navy  of  tomor- 
row. 


Lightweight  M61A1  20mm 
cannon  with  400  rounds  of 
ammunition 


Forward-looking 
Infrared  Radar  (FLI 


The  F/A-18E/F  is  currently  in  development.  It  is  expected  to 
become  operational  in  2000. 
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Fuel  Tank 


AIM- 


Laser-guidec 


bombs 


AGM-88  HARM 


7 


Sparrow 


AIM -9  Sidewinder 


Characteristics 

Length:  60.3  ft. 

Width:  44.9  ft. 

Height:  16.0  ft. 

Speed:  > Mach  1 .8 

Max.  takeoff  gross  weight:  66,000  lb.  (approx) 

Combat  ceiling:  50,000  ft. 

The  F/A-18F  is  a dual-seat  version. 

(Artwork  courtesy  of  McDonnell-Douglas.} 
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U.S.  Naval  Aircraft 


F/A-18C/D  Hornet 

The  F/A-18  Hornet  is  a strike-fighter 
with  applications  for  interdiction  and 
close-air  support. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  37  feet  5 
inches;  length,  56  feet;  height,  15  feet  3 
inches.  Speed:  Mach  1.7+.  Range: 
(Fighter)  400  nautical  miles  (internal  fuel); 
(Attack)  550  nautical  miles.  Armament: 
One  20mm  Mk-61A1  Vulcan  cannon; 
Fighter  mission:  Sparrow  III,  Sidewind- 
er, Attack  mission:  Guided  and  con- 
ventional air-to-ground  ordnance,  FUR/ 
LDT  pods.  Crew:  One. 


A-6E  Intruder 


The  A-6E  is  an  all-weather,  two-seat, 
subsonic,  carrier-based  attack  aircraft, 
designed  to  destroy  both  fixed  and  mov- 
ing targets  at  sea  or  ashore. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  53  feet; 
length,  54  feet  8 inches;  height,  15  feet 
6 inches.  Speed:  563  knots.  Armament: 
Bombs,  rockets  and  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles. Crew:  Two. 

EA-6B  Prowler 

The  EA-6B  is  an  all-weather,  four- 
seat,  subsonic,  carrier-based  tactical 
electronic  warfare  aircraft. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  53  feet; 
length  59  feet  1 0 inches;  height  1 6 feet 
3 inches.  Speed:  541  knots.  Armament: 
AGM-88A  HARM.  Crew:  Four. 


F/14A  Tomcat 

The  F/14A  Tomcat  is  a supersonic, 
twin-engine,  variable  sweep  wing,  two- 
place  fighter. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  64.1  feet 
unswept;  length,  62  feet  9 inches; 
height,  16  feet.  Speed:  Mach  2+.  Ar- 
mament: Six  Phoenix  AIM-54A  missiles, 
four  Sparrow  missiles,  four  Sidewinder 
missiles,  one  20mm  Mk-61A1  Vulcan 
cannon.  Crew:  Two. 


E-2C  Haw  key  e 

The  E-2C  Hawkeye  is  the  Navy’s  all- 
weather,  carrier  based  tactical  airborne 
warning  and  control  system  platform. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  80  feet  17 
inches;  length,  57  feet  6 inches;  height, 
18  feet  3 inches.  Speed:  320  knots. 
Crew:  five. 


E-6A  Aircraft 

The  E-6A  provides  secure,  survivable, 
jam-resistant  strategic  communications 
relay  for  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  148  feet; 
length  150  feet;  height,  42  feet.  Speed: 
.88  Mach.  Range:  1 ,000  nautical  miles, 
with  six  hours  loiter  time.  Crew:  Four 
flight,  five  mission. 


= 


S-3  Viking 


The  S-3  Viking  is  a carrier-based, 
subsonic,  all-weather,  long-range,  high- 
endurance  turbofan  powered  aircraft, 
designed  to  seek  and  destroy  enemy 
submarines  and  provide  surveillance  of 
surface  shipping. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  68  feet  8 
inches;  length,  53  feet  4 inches;  height, 
22  feet  9 inches.  Speed:  450  knots. 
Armament:  Four  MK-46  torpedoes, 
bombs,  mines,  two  Harpoons  (S-3B). 
Range:  2,300+  nautical  miles.  Crew: 
Four. 


SH-3H  Sea  King 

The  SH-3H  detects,  classifies,  tracks 
and  destroys  enemy  submarines  and 
provides  logistic  support  and  search  and 
rescue  capability  while  deployed  aboard 
an  aircraft  carrier.  The  Sea  King  is  being 
replaced  by  SH-60F  helicopters. 

Dimensions:  Length,  73  feet;  height 
17  feet.  Speed:  166  mph.  Range:  542 
nautical  miles.  Crew:  Four. 


T-45A  Goshawk 
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The  T-45A  is  the  aircraft  component 
of  the  T45TS  integrated  jet  pilot  training 
system. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan  30.8  feet; 
length,  39.2  feet;  height,  13.4  feet. 
Speed:  .85  mach.  Range:  825  nautical 
miles  Crew:  Two  (pilot,  student  pilot). 


P-3C  Orion 


The  P-3C  is  a land-based,  long-range 
ASW  patrol  aircraft.  It  detects,  classifies, 
localizes,  tracks  and  destroys  enemy 
high  performance  submarines  and  per- 
forms surface  surveillance. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  99  feet  7 
inches;  length,  1 1 6 feet  3 inches;  height, 
37  feet  1 inch.  Speed:  324  knots.  Ar- 
mament: MK  46  torpedoes,  Bullpup  air- 
to-ground  missiles,  Harpoon  (AGM-84) 
cruise  missile  and  sonobuoys.  Range: 
Max  mission  radius:  2,390  nautical 
miles;  for  three  hours  on  station  at  1 ,500 
feet;  1,346  nautical  miles.  Crew:  10. 


CH-53  Sea  Stallion 


The  primary  mission  of  the 
CH-53A/D  is  to  transport  supplies  and 
equipment;  its  secondary  mission  is  to 
transport  personnel  and  conduct  evac- 
uations. 

Dimensions:  Main  rotor  diameter,  72 
feet  3 inches;  length,  88  feet  3 inches 
(with  rotors  turning);  height,  24  feet  1 1 


UH-46  Sea  Knight 

The  Sea  Knight  is  another  example 
of  a durable  and  versatile  aircraft  that 
still  is  providing  valuable  service  more 
than  two  decades  after  it  was  first  flown. 

Dimensions:  Length,  84  feet;  height, 
17  feet.  Speed:  165  mph.  Range:  206 
nautical  miles;  ferry  range,  530  nautical 
miles.  Crew:  Three. 


C-2A  Greyhound 

The  C-2A  provides  critical  logistics 
support  to  aircraft  carriers  deployed 
throughout  the  world  through  its  prima- 
ry mission  of  Carrier  On-board  Delivery 
(COD). 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  81  feet; 
length,  57  feet;  height,  16  feet.  Speed: 
320  knots.  Range:  1 ,440  nautical  miles. 


inches.  Speed:  160  knots.  Range:  578 
nautical  miles. 


C-130  Hercules 

The  versatile  C-130  has  been  prov- 
ing its  worth  for  more  than  three  de- 
cades. It  provides  logistic  support,  air- 
to-air  refueling,  very  low  frequency 
strategic  communications  and  assault 
transport. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  133  feet; 
length,  99  feet  5 inches,  height,  38  feet 
3 inches. 


C-9B  Skytrain  II 

The  C-9B  is  the  military  version  of  the 
commercial  DC-9  Series  32CF  airliner. 
The  Navy  uses  it  for  intratheater  airlift 
and  to  transport  critically  needed  spare 
parts  and  other  logistic  support  materi- 
als as  well  as  to  airlift  Naval  Reservists 
to  and  from  their  training  sites. 

Dimensions:  Wingspan,  93  feet; 
length,  1 19  feet;  height,  28  feet.  Speed: 
438  knots.  Range:  2,538  nautical  miles. 
Crew:  Two  (plus  cabin  attendants). 


SH-60  Seahawk 

The  SH-60  extends  the  sensors  and 
weapons  systems  capabilities  of  surface 
combatants  for  anti-submarine  warfare, 
anti-ship  surveillance  and  targeting. 

Dimensions:  Rotor  diameter,  53  feet 
8 inches;  length  64  feet  1 0 inches  (with 
rotors  turning);  height,  17  feet.  Speed: 
130  knots.  Range:  (SH-60B)  100  nauti- 
cal miles  with  two  hours  on  station.  (SH- 
60F)  50  nautical  miles  with  three  hours 
on  station.  Armament:  (SH-60B)  Two 
MK  46  torpedoes;  (SH-60F)  up  to  three 
Mk-46  or  three  Mk-50  torpedoes.  Crew: 
(SH-60B)  Three;  (SH-60F)  four. 


SH-2F  Seasprite 

The  Seasprite  is  a ship-based,  anti- 
submarine (ASW)  and  anti-ship  surveil- 
lance and  targeting  (ASST)  helicopter. 

Dimensions:  Length,  53  feet;  height, 
14  feet  6 inches.  Speed:  144  mph. 
367  nautical  miles.  Crew:  Three. 
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Dixie- Class  Destroyer  Tender  (AD) 
1 9 Yosemite 


Samuel  Gompers- Class  Destroyer  Tender  (AD) 

37  Samuel  Gompers 

38  Puget  Sound 


Yellowstone-Class  Destroyer  Tender  (AD) 

41  Yellowstone 

42  Acadia 

43  Cape  Cod 

44  Shenandoah 


Suribachi- Class  Ammunition  Ship  (AE) 

21  Suribachi 

22  Mauna  Kea 


N/fro-Class  Ammunition  Ship  (AE) 
23  Nitro 

24*  Pyro 

25"  Hateakaia 


Kilauea-C lass  Ammunition  Ship  (AE) 

27  Butte 

28  Santa  Barbara 

29  Mount  Hood 

32  Flint 

33  Shasta 

34  Mount  Baker 

35  Kiska 


Sacramento-Class  Fast  Combat  Support  (AOE) 

1 Sacramento 

2 Camden 

3 Seattle 

4 Detroit 


V 


Wichita-Class  Replenishment  Oiler  (AOR) 
2*  Milwaukee 

3 Kansas  City 

4 Savannah 

5*  Wabash 

6 Kalamazoo 

7 Roanoke 


Diver/Bo/sfer-Class  Fleet  Support  Ships  (ARS) 
38**  Bolster 

39"  Conserver 

40"  Hoist 

42"  Reclaimer 

43"  Recovery 


Safeguard- Class  Fleet  Support  Ships  (ARS) 


50 

Safeguard 

51 

Grasp 

52 

Salvor 

53 

Grapple 

Fulton-Class  Submarine  Tenders  (AS) 
1 8 Orion 


Mars- Class  Fast  Combat  Store  Ships  (AFS) 
2*  Sylvania 

3*  Niagara  Falls 

4 White  Plains 

6 San  Diego 

7*  San  Jose 


V 


Auxiliary  Command  Ships  (AGF) 
3 La  Salle 

1 1 Coronado 


Cimarron- Class  Fleet  Oiler  (AO) 


177 

Cimarron 

178 

Monongahela 

179 

Merrimack 

180 

Willamette 

186 

Platte 

NOTE: 

* Approved  to  decommission 

**  Proposed  decommissions 


Huniey- Class  Submarine  Tenders  (AS) 
31*  Huniey 

32  Holland 


Simon  Lake- Class  Submarine  Tenders  (AS) 

33  Simon  Lake 

34  Canopus 


L.Y.  Spear- Class  Submarine  Tenders  (AS) 

36  L.  Y.  Spear 

37  Dixon 


Pigeon-Class  Fleet  Support  Ship  (ASR) 
22  Ortolan 


Emory  S.  Land- Class  Submarine  Tenders  (AS) 

39  Emory  S.  Land 

40  Frank  Cable 

41  McKee 


Edenton-Class  Fleet  Support  Ships  (ATS) 

1 Edenton 

2 Beaufort 

3 Brunswick 


Leahy- Class  Cruisers  (CG) 


19" 

Dale 

20" 

Richmond  K.  Turner 

21" 

Gridley 

22" 

England 

23" 

Halsey 

24* 

Reeves 

25 

Bainbridge 

Belknap-Class  Cruisers  (CG) 


26 

Belknap 

27” 

Josephus  Daniels 

29" 

Jouett 

30‘* 

Horne 

31” 

Sterett 

32** 

William  H.  Standley 

33 

Fox 

35 

Truxten 

Ticonderoga-Class  Cruisers  (CG) 

47  Ticonderoga 

48  Yorktown 

49  Vincennes 

50  Valley  Forge 

51  Thomas  S.  Gates 

52  Bunker  Hill 

53  Mobile  Bay 

54  Antietam 

55  Leyte  Gulf 

56  San  Jacinto 

57  Lake  Champlain 

58  Philippine  Sea 

59  Princeton 

60  Normandy 

61  Monterey 

62  Chancellorsville 

63  Cowpens 

64  Gettysburg 
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65  Chosin 

66  Hue  City 

67  Shiloh 

68  Anzio 

69  Vicksburg 

70  Lake  Erie 

71  Cape  St.  George 


Long  Beach-Class  Cruiser  (CGN) 
9’  Long  Beach 


California- Class  Cruiser  (CGN) 

36  California 

37  South  Carolina 


Virginia- Class  Cruiser  (CGN) 
38*  Virginia 

40  Mississippi 

41  Arkansas 


Forrestal- Class  Aircraft  Carriers  (CV) 
60*  Saratoga 

62  Independence 


Kitty  Hawk- Class  Aircraft  Carriers  (CV) 


63 

K/ffy  Haw/r 

64 

Constellation 

66 

America 

John  F.  Kennedy-Class  Aircraft  Carrier  (CV) 
67  John  F.  Kennedy 


£ 


Enterprise-Class  Aircraft  Carrier  (CVN) 
65  Enterprise 


Nimitz-Class  Aircraft  Carriers  (CVN) 

68  Nimitz 

69  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

70  Carl  Vinson 

71  Theodore  Roosevelt 

72  Abraham  Lincoln 

73  George  Washington 


Spruance- Class  Destroyers  (DD) 


963 

Spruance 

964 

Paul  F.  Foster 

965 

Kinkaid 

966 

Hewitt 

967 

Elliot 

968  Arthur  W.  Radford 

969  Peterson 

970  Caron 

971  David  R.  Ray 

972  Oldendorf 

973  John  Young 

974  Compt  De  Grasse 

975  O'Brien 

976  Merrill 

977  Briscoe 

978  Stump 

979  Conolly 

980  Moosbrugger 

981  John  Hancock 

982  Nicholson 

983  John  Rodgers 

984  Leftwich 

985  Cushing 

986  Harry  W.  Hill 

987  O'Bannon 

988  Thorn 

989  Deyo 

990  Ingersoll 

991  Fife 

992  Fletcher 

997  Hayler 


Charles  F.  Adams- Class  Destroyers  (DDG) 
1 5 Berkeley 

20  Goldsborough 

24  Waddell 


Farragut-Class  Destroyers  (DDG) 
39  MacDonough 

42  Mahan 


Arleigh  Burke-Class  Destroyers  (DDG) 

51  Arleigh  Burke 

52  Barry 

53  John  Paul  Jones 


Kidd- Class  Destroyers  (DDG) 


993 

Kidd 

994 

Callaghan 

995 

Scott 

996 

Chandler 

Knox-Class  Frigate  (FF) 


1 063  Reasoner 

1 064  Lockwood 
1077  Quellet 
1087  Kirk 

1 092  Thomas  C.  Hart 

Knox-Class  Training  Frigate  (FFT) 


1078* 

Joseph  Hewes 

1079* 

Bowen 

1084* 

McCandless 

1085* 

Donald  B.  Beary 

1089* 

Jesse  L.  Brown 

1090* 

Ainsworth 

1095* 

Truett 

1097* 

Moinester 

Wasp-Class  Amphibious  Assault  Ships  (LHD) 

1 Wasp 

2 Essex 


3 Kearsarge 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry- Class  Frigates  (FFG) 

7 Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

8 Mclnerney 

9 Wadsworth 

1 0 Duncan 

1 1 Clark 

1 2 George  Philip 

13  Samuel  £ Morison 

14  Sides 

1 5 Estocin 

1 6 Clifton  Sprague 

1 9 John  A.  Moore 

20  Antrim 

21  Flatley 

22  Fahrion 

23  Lewis  B.  Puller 

24  Jack  Williams 

25  Copeland 

26  Gallery 

27  Mahlon  S.  Tisdale 

28  Boone 

29  Stephen  W.  Groves 

30  Reid 

31  Sfar/c 

32  John  Ha// 

33  Jarrett 

34  Aubrey  Fitch 

36  Underwood 

37  Crommelin 

38  Curfs 

39  Doyle 

40  Halyburton 

41  McCluskey 

42  Klakring 

43  Thach 

45  DeWert 

46  Rentz 

47  Nicholas 

48  Vandergrift 

49  Robert  G.  Bradley 

50  7ay/or 

51  Gary 

52  Can- 

53  Hawes 

54  Ford 

55  Elrod 

56  Simpson 

57  Reuben  James 

58  Samuel  B.  Roberts 

59  Kauffman 

60  Rodney  M.  Davis 

61  Ingraham 


Avenger-Class  Mine  Warfare  Ships  (MCM) 

1 Avenger 

2 Defender 

3 Sentry 

4 Champion 

5 Guardian 

6 Devastator 

7 Patriot 

8 Scout 

9 Pioneer 

1 0 Warrior 

1 1 Gladiator 
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1183*' 
1184 
11  Se- 
ll 87*' 


Newport-C\ass  Tank  Landing  Ships  (LST) 
1181  Sumter 
Peoria 
Frederick 
Cayuga 
Tuscaloosa 
1 1 88"  Saginaw 
1 1 89  San  Bernardino 
1 1 90*  Boulder 
1192"  Spartanburg  County 
1 1 93**  Fairfax  County 
1194  La  Moure  County 

1 1 96  Harlan  County 

1 1 97  Barnstable  County 
1 1 98"  Bristol  County 


two  Jima- Class  Amphibious  Assault  Ships  (LPH) 


Aggressive-C\ass  Mine  Warfare  Ships  (MSO) 


455* 

488* 

489* 

492* 


Implicit 

Conquest 

Gallant 

Pledge 


7* 

9 

10 
11 
12 


Guadalcanal 

Guam 

Tripoli 

New  Orleans 
Inchon 


DDG  5 


Charleston-C\ass  Amphibious  Cargo  Ships  (LKA) 
1 1 4"  Durham 
1 1 5"  Mobile 
117"  El  Paso 


Power  Plant 
4 General  Electric 
LM-2500  Gas  Turbines 


Blue  Ridge- Class  Amphibious  Command  Ships  (LCC) 

1 9 Blue  Ridge 

20  Mount  Whitney 


20mm  Cannon 


64-cell  Vertical 
Launch  System 


Dual  Hangar  for 
2 SH-60  Seahawk 
Helicopters 


Displacement:  8,300  tons 
Length:  466  feet 
Beam:  59  feet 


Max  Speed:  31  knots 

Power:  2 Shafts 

100,000  sha 
horsepower 


Complement:  318  enlisted 
21  officers 
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Whidbey  Island- Class  Dock  Landing  (LSD) 

41  Whidbey  Island 

42  Germantown 

43  Fort  McHenry 

44  Gunston  Hall 

45  Comstock 

46  Tortuga 

47  Rushmore 

48  Ashland 

49  Harpers  Ferry 


Anchorage-C\ass  Amphibious  Transport  Docks  (LSD) 

36  Anchorage 

37  Portland 

38  Pensacola 

39  Mount  Vernon 

40  Fort  Fisher 


Austin-Class  Amphibious  Transport  Docks  (LPD) 


4 

Austin 

5 

Ogden 

6 

Duluth 

7 

Cleveland 

8 

Dubuque 

9 

Denver 

10 

Juneau 

12 

Shreveport 

13 

Nashville 

14 

Trenton 

15 

Ponce 

Flight  IIA 


Spy  1 D Phased 
Array  Radar 


20mm  Cannon 


32-cell  Vertical 
Launch  System 


Cyclone- Class  Patrol  Craft  (PC) 

1 Cyclone 

Tarawa- Class  Amphibious  Assault  Ships  (LHA) 


Tarawa 

Saipan 

Belleau  Wood 

Nassau 

Peleliu 


5-inch/.54  gun 


Armament:  Standard  Missile 
Tomahawk  Missile 
MK  46  Torpedoes 

1 5-in./.54  cal.  MK-45  Gun 

2 20mm  Phalanx 
Close-in  Weapons  Systems 
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attack 
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sub 


NERVE  CENTER 


Attack  subs,  such  as  the  Los  Angeles-class 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  are  designed  as  front-line 
defense  against  enemy  ballistic  subs,  or  boomers  - 
large  submarines  loaded  with  long-range  ballistic 
missiles.  The  smaller,  faster-moving  attack  subs 
are  equipped  with  sophisticated  sonar  and  an 
arsenal  suited  to  their  main  task:  to  seek  out,  hunt 
down  and  kill  boomers.  Attack  subs,  nicknamed 
hunter-killers,  can  also  fire  on  surface  ships  and 
land-based  targets.  Stealth,  or  the  ability  to  go 
undetected  by  enemy  radar,  is  the  attack  sub’s 
main  protection. 


The  control  room  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  sub. 
It’s  where  information  from  the  navigation  room, 
engine  room,  missile  room  and  communications 
room  all  come  together.  From  here,  the 
commander  and  staff  oversee  the  operations  of 
the  entire  boat.  Two  planesman,  or  drivers,  steer 
the  boat  using  controls  similar  to  an  airplane’s. 


The  crew  fluctuates  between  1 30  a 
about  1 5 officers,  and  is  divided  intc 
shifts. 


Retractable  masts 
contain  periscopes, 
sensors  and  antennas. 


MHHM MMM  IHM| 
IMMt  AHMt  ffWMt  IMt^ 
MM#  INHHM  MMM  IHHHl 


EYES  AND  EARS 


Communicating  with  - or  from  - a submerged  sub  is  difficult 
because  normal  radio  waves  can’t  penetrate  water.  It's  also 
risky,  because  many  forms  of  communication  can  be 


detected  by  an  enemy,  which  can  reveal  a 
sub’s  location.  Here  are  some  methods 
that  help  a sub  stay  hidden. 


Sonar  functions  as  a sub's  ears. 
Mounted  on  the  bow  or  trailed 
behind  the  sub,  sonar  can  detect 
enemy  subs  and  surface  ships  as 
well  as  mines  laid  on  the  ocean 
floor  or  under  the  ice.  There  are 
two  types  of  sonar: 


MIL 

Prin 


BOTTOM  LEVEL 

Torpedo  tubes,  weapons 
and  machine  shops 


qua 
c rev 


and' 
off  (' 


Active  sonar  sends  out  a 
pulse  of  sound  and  receives 
the  returning  echoes.  The 
time  it  takes  for  an  echo 
to  return  and  the 
direction  from  which 
it  came  reveals  the 
location  of  the 
object. 


Passive  sonar  picks 
up  sounds  traveling 
through  the  water. 

Sonar  operators,  with 
the  help  of  computers, 
compare  the  sound 
waves  to  determine 
their  source  and 
location. 


Satellites:  Satellites  fixed  in  an 
orbit  23,000  miles  above  the 
Earth  direct  a laser  beam  to 
the  area  of  the  ocean 
where  the  sub  is 
located.  The  laser 
pulses  to  transmit  a 
message. 


m s 


ELFs: 

Extremely 
Low  Frequency 
(ELF)  transmissions 
are  produced  from  a 
1 24-mile-long  antenna 
buried  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan.  The  signal  can  travel 
through  earth  and  water  to  a sub 
halfway  across  the  world. 


Communications  buoys: 
The  sub  releases  a buoy, 
which  floats  to  the  top  of  the 
water.  The  buoy  can  then 
send  messages  to  or  receive 
messages  from  a satellite 
orbiting  overhead.  Or,  an 
airplane  can  drop  a buoy, 
which  converts  sound 
waves  sent  from  a 
submerged  sub  into 
readable  form. 


TEETH  AND  CLAWS 


Despite  their  relatively 
small  size,  attack  subs 
pack  a punch.  Their 
versatile  arsenal 
includes  two 
types  of 
torpedoes  - a 
mainstay  of 
underwater 


Harpoons,  which  carry 
conventional  warheads,  are 
designed  to  sink  surface 
ships. 


The  12 
Tomahavv 
aboard  he 


weaponry  - 
and  longer- 
range 
cruise 
missiles. 


range  ofe 


Tomahawk 
Cruise  missiles 
are  fired  from 
torpedo  tubes, 
but  travel  just 
above  the 
water  - and 
below  enemy 
radar  - to  their 
target. 


fV 

miles.  The 

designed 
both  ship  ) 
land  targe 


Mk  48  torpedoes  are  guided  by  wires  that 
transmit  commands  from  the  submarine. 
Once  the  torpedo's  sonar  locks  onto  its 
target,  the  wire  guide  is  released  and  the 
torpedo  steers  itself. 
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The  nuclear  sub’s  predecessor,  the  diesel-powered  sub,  has  to  surface 
regularly  to  refuel  and  release  poisonous  exhaust  gasses.  Going  nuclear 
makes  subs  much  more  versatile  because  nuclear  reactors  produce  no 
exhaust  and  need  only  a tiny  amount  of  uranium  fuel.  Today,  nuclear 
subs  can  stay  submerged  for  months  and  commonly  travel 
thousands  of  miles  under  the  polar  ice  cap. 

1 Heat  is  generated  by 
radioactive  uranium 
rods  in  the  nuclear 
reactor. 


Rudder 


Outer  hull 


Rudder 


POWERHOUSE 


Propeller 


Inner  hull 


In  a separate  system,  more 
water  is  heated  to  create 
steam.  The  steam  is  aimed  at 
fan-like  blades  in  the  turbine 

0 ...  . , , , , .,  engines.  The  steam  spins  the 

1 WateL's  ^Per-heated  by  the  b|aydeSi  turning  a sha £ 

reactor.  The  water  is  under  connected  to  the  sub’s  screw, 
pressure  to  keep  it  from  boiling. 


4 Electric  generators  provide 
electricity  for  the  sub.  When 
necessary,  the  sub  can  “run 
silent’’  by  using  an  electric 
motor. 


Navigation 


Because  it’s  often  too  risky  for  a sub  to  surface  to  determine  its 
location,  navigators  use  a method  called  “dead  reckoning”  or 
inertial  navigation.  Using  their  starting  point,  navigators  can 
determine  where  they  are  by  calculating  the  distance  and  direction 
they’ve  traveled.  Charts  of  the  seabed  and  sonar  are  also  used. 
Here’s  how  subs  move  in  the  water: 

r Submarine  dives 
with  its  front 
hydroplanes  down 
ahd  its  rear 
hydroplanes  up. 


How  big? 


The  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  is  as  long  as  the 
front  side  of  nine  residential  lots  in  a typical 
neighborhood.  It  is  dwarfed  by  its  big  broth- 
er, the  Ohio-class  “boomer”  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  which  are  as  long  as  the  front 
side  of  1 4 residential  lots  in  a typical  neigh- 
borhood. 


360  feet  long 


Submarine  rises  with  its  front 
hydroplanes  up  and  its  rear 
hydroplanes  down 


Rudders 
steer  sub 
left  and  right 


Minneapolis/St.  Paul 


********* 


560  feet  long 


Ohio  class  submarine 


LEVEL 

iving 
/here  the 
ds,  eats 
is  when 


l0K) 


ncluding 

tating 


mm 


mm 
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Courtesy  of  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune. 

Graphic  by  Connie  Nelson  and  Billy  Steve  Clayton. 


fast? 


The  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 
has  a top  speed  of  20-plus 
knots,  which  is  equal  to  25- 
plus  miles  per  hour,  the 
typical  speed  limit  on  most 
city  streets. 


SURFACED 

Ballast  tanks  are 
full  of  air 


RISING 

Air  is  forced  into 
ballast  tanks, 
water  pushed  out 
lower  vents. 


Ballast 

tanks 


Vents  regulate 
flow  of  air  and 
water  to 
ballast  tanks. 


DIVING 


Ballast  tanks  are 
flooded  with  water; 
air  is  pushed 
out  upper  vents. 
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Nuclear-Powered  Ballistic 
Missile  (SSBN) 


Lafayette- Class  Submarine 

* 624  Woodrow  Wilson 

James  Madison-Class  Submarines 

* 629  Daniel  Boone 

* 630  John  C.  Calhoun 

* 633  Casimir  Pulaski 
634  Stonewall  Jackson 


Benjamin  Franklin- Class  Submarines 
641  Simon  Bolivar 
658  Mariano  G.  Vallejo 


Ohio- Class  Submarines 

726  Ohio 

727  Michigan 

728  Florida 

729  Georgia 

730  Henry  M.  Jackson 

731  Alabama 

732  Alaska 

733  Nevada 

734  Tennessee 

735  Pennsylvania 

736  West  Virginia 

737  Kentucky 

738  Maryland 

739  Nebraska 


Nuclear-Powered  Fast 
Attack  (SSN) 


Permit-Class  Submarines 
* 614  Green  ling 
615  Gato 


Benjamin  Franklin- Class  Submarines 
642  Kamehameha 
645  James  K.  Polk 


Narwhal-Class  Submarine 
67 1 Nanwhai 


Sturgeon- Class  Submarines 


* 637 

Sturgeon 

638 

Whale 

639 

Tautog 

646 

Grayling 

647 

Pogy 

* 648 

Aspro 

649 

Sunfish 

* 650 

Pargo 

652 

Puffer 

660 

Sand  Lance 

* 662 

Gurnard 

* 663 

Hammerhead 

666 

Hawkbill 

667 

Bergall 

668 

Spadefish 

669 

Seahorse 

670 

Finback 

672 

Pintado 

673 

Flying  Fish 

674 

Trepang 

675 

Bluefish 

676 

Billfish 

677 

Drum 

678 

Archerfish 

* 679 

Silversides 

680 

William  H.  Bates 

681 

Batfish 

682 

Tunny 

683 

Parche 

684 

Cavalla 

686 

L.  Mendel  Rivers 

Los  Angeles-Class  Submarines 
688  Los  Angeles 

690  Philadelphia 

691  Memphis 

692  Omaha 

693  Cincinnati 

694  Groton 

695  Birmingham 

696  New  York  City 

697  Indianapolis 

698  Bremerton 

699  Jacksonville 

700  Dallas 


Boat  is  scheduled  for  decommissioning  during  1994. 


701  La  Jolla 

702  Phoenix 

703  Boston 

704  Baltimore 

705  City  of  Corpus  Christi 

706  Albuquerque 

707  Portsmouth 

708  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

709  Hyman  G.  Rickover 

710  Augusta 

7 1 1 San  Francisco 

712  Atlanta 

713  Houston 

714  Norfolk 

715  Buffalo 

7 1 6 Salt  Lake  City 

7 1 7 Olympia 

718  Honolulu 

7 1 9 Providence 

720  Pittsburgh 

721  Chicago 

722  Key  West 

723  Oklahoma  City 

724  Louisville 

725  Helena 

750  Newport  News 

751  San  Juan 

752  Pasadena 

753  Albany 

754  Topeka 

755  Miami 

756  Scranton 

757  Alexandria 

758  Asheville 

759  Jefferson  City 

760  Annapolis 

761  Springfield 

762  Columbus 

763  Santa  Fe 

764  So/'se 

765  Montpelier 

766  Charlotte 

767  Hampton 
Seawolf- Class  Submarines 

The  Navy  is  constructing  two  Sea- 
wolf- class  submarines:  Seawolf  (SSN 
21)  and  Connecticut  (SSN  22).  A third 
Seawolf,  a bridge  between  Connecti- 
cut and  the  start-up  of  a “new  attack” 
submarine,  was  approved  during  the 
Bottom-up  Review  as  the  most  cost- 
effective  means  of  preserving  the  sub- 
marine industrial  base.  New  attack  sub 
construction  is  scheduled  to  start 
around  FY1998. 
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Navy  Weapons  Systems 

Fleet  Ballistic  Missiles 

Trident  II  (D-5) 

Primary  function:  sub-surface  to  surface.  Dimensions:  length  - 
44  ft.;  diameter  - 83  in.;  weight  - 130,000  lbs.  Range:  more  than 
4,000  nautical  miles.  Payload:  Thermonuclear  MIRV  (Multiple 
Independently  Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicle);  Maneuverable  Re-en- 
try Vehicle  (MRV)  warhead. 

Trident  I (C-4) 

Primary  function:  sub-surface  to  surface.  Dimensions:  length  - 
34  ft.;  diameter  - 74  in.;  weight  - 73,000  lbs.  Range:  4,000 
nautical  miles.  Payload:  Thermonuclear  MIRV  with  maneuverable 
warhead. 

Poseidon  (C-3) 

Primary  function:  sub-surface  to  surface.  Dimensions:  length  - 
34  ft.;  diameter  - 74  in.;  weight  - 65,000  lbs.  Range:  2,500 
nautical  miles.  Payload:  Thermonuclear  MIRV  with  maneuverable 
warhead. 

Cruise  Missiles 

Tomahawk 

Primary  mission:  long  range,  sub-sonic  cruise  missile  conven- 
tionally-armed for  anti-surface  warfare;  and  conventionally-  and 
nuclear-armed  for  land  attack  versions.  Dimensions:  length  - 18  ft, 
3 in.  (with  booster  20  ft.,  6 in.);  diameter  - 20.4  in.;  weight:  2,650 
lbs.  (3,200  lbs.  with  booster).  Range:  Land-attack,  nuclear  war- 
head - 1 ,350  nautical  miles;  land-attack  conventional  warhead  - 
600  nautical  miles;  anti-ship  configuration,  more  than  250  nautical 
miles.  Payload:  Conventional  - 1,000  lbs.  Bullpup ; Nuclear  - W-80 
conventional  submunitions  dispenser  with  combined  effect  bomb- 
lets. 

Harpoon 

Primary  function:  destroys  hostile  targets  such  as  combatants, 
submarines  or  other  shipping.  Dimensions:  length  - 15  ft.,  surface/ 
submarine  launched;  12  ft.,  7 in.  air  launched;  diameter  - missile 
body,  1 ft.,  2 in.  Payload:  500  lbs.  high  explosive,  blast  penetrator. 

Surface-to-Air  Missiles 

Standard  Missile  Family 

Primary  mission:  engage  and  intercept  aircraft,  anti-ship  mis- 
siles and  surface  ships. 

SM-1  MR,  SM-2  MR  Dimensions:  length  - 14  ft.,  7 in.;  diame- 
ter - 13.5  in.;  weight  - SM-1 , 1 ,100  lbs.;  SM-2,  1 ,380  lbs.  Payload: 
Proximity  fuse,  high  explosive. 

SM-2  ER  Dimensions:  length  - 26.2  ft.;  diameter  - 13.5  in.; 
weight  - 2,980  lbs.  Payload:  proximity  fuse,  high  explosive. 

Air-to-Air  Missiles 

Sparrow  Missile 

Primary  mission:  To  provide  Navy  fighter  aircraft  with  air  supe- 
riority in  a hostile  environment.  Dimensions:  length  - 12  ft.;  diame- 
ter - 8 in.;  weight  - 510  lbs.  Range:  More  than  30  nautical  miles. 
Payload:  Blast  fragment,  high  explosive. 

Phoenix  Missile 

Primary  mission:  Destroys  multiple  hostile  air  targets  with  con- 
ventional warheads  at  great  range  in  an  all-weather  environment. 
Dimensions:  Length  - 13  ft.;  diameter  - 15  in.;  weight  - 1,024  lbs. 
Range:  More  than  104  nautical  miles.  Payload:  Proximity  fuse,  high- 
explosive;  weight  - 135  lbs. 

Sidewinder  Missile 

Primary  mission:  Air-to-air  missile,  short-range,  dogfight  mis- 
sile used  against  hostile  aircraft.  Dimensions:  length  - 9 ft.,  5 in.; 
diameter  - 5 in.;  weight  - 195  lbs.  Range:  More  than  3.5  nautical 
miles.  Payload:  Annular  blast  fragmentation;  weight  - 25  lbs. 
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Navy  Weapons  Systems 


AMRAAM  Missile 

Primary  mission:  The  AIM-1 20A,  is  the  next  generation  of  all- 
weather,  radar-guided,  beyond  visual  range  missile  designed  to 
provide  launch  and  leave  capability  and  multiple  target  engage- 
ment capability.  Dimensions:  length  - 12  ft.;  diameter  - 7 in.;  weight 
- 335  lbs.  Range:  More  than  35  nautical  miles.  Payload:  Blast  high 
explosive. 

Air-to-Ground  Missiles 

HARM  Missile 

Primary  mission:  Air-to-surface  missile  designed  to  destroy  or 
suppress  enemy  electronic  emitters  especially  those  directing  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  surface-to-air  missiles.  Dimensions:  length  - 13 
ft.,  18  in.,  diameter  - 10  in.,  weight  - 807  lbs.  Range:  more  than  50 
nautical  miles.  Payload:  Blast  fragments. 

Tacit  Rainbow  Missile 

Primary  function:  Tacit  Rainbow  provides  air  defense  suppres- 
sion capability  to  counter  hostile  integrated  air  defense  systems 
when  used  with  HARM  and  other  systems.  Dimensions:  length  - 8 
ft.,  4 in.;  diameter  - 19  in.;  wing  span  - 5 ft.,  5 in.;  weight  - 430  lbs.; 
warhead  weight  - 38  lbs.  Range:  more  than  90  nautical  miles. 

IR  Maverick  Missile 

Primary  function:  air-to-surface  missile  designed  for  day/night 
sea  warfare  and  land  interdiction.  Dimensions:  length  - 8 ft.  2 in.; 
diameter  - 12  in.;  wing  span  - 2 ft.,  4.5  in.;  weight  - 3675  lbs. 
Range:  6 to  12  nautical  miles.  Payload:  penetrating/blast  warhead. 

Torpedoes 

MK  48  and  MK  48  Advanced  Capability  (AdCap)  Torpedo 
Primary  function:  sub-surface  to  sub-surface  and  sub-surface 
to  surface.  Dimensions:  length  - 19  ft.;  diameter  - 21  in.;  weight  - 
3,434  lbs.,  (MK  48  AdCap  - 3,695  lbs.).  Range:  more  than  5 miles; 
depth  - more  than  1 ,200  ft.  Guidance:  active  and/or  passive  hom- 
ing. Payload:  650  lbs.  high-explosive  warhead. 

MK  46  Torpedo 

Primary  function:  launched  from  surface  combatant  torpedo 
tubes,  ASROC  missile  and  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft.  Dimen- 
sions: length  - 8.5  ft.;  diameter  - 12.75  in.,  weight  - 517.6  lbs. 
Guidance:  active  or  passive/active  homing.  Payload:  98  lbs.  of 
PBXN-103  high  explosive. 

MK  50  Torpedo 

Primary  function:  air  to  sub-surface,  surface  to  sub-surface 
Dimensions:  length  - 9.3  ft.;  diameter  - 12.75  in.;  weight  - 750  lbs. 
Guidance:  active/passive  homing. 

Naval  Guns 

MK  15  Phalanx  Close-in  Weapons  System  (CIWS) 

Primary  function:  provides  U.S.  Navy  ships  with  a defense 
against  anti-ship  missiles.  Dimensions:  weight  - 12,500  lbs.;  mag- 
azine capacity  - 989. 

5-inch/. 54  Caliber  Lightweight  Gun 

Primary  function:  Provides  surface  combatants  accurate  naval 
gunfire  against  fast,  highly  maneuverable  surface  targets,  air  threats 
and  shore  targets.  Fires  at  a rate  of  16  to  20  rounds  per  minute. 
MK  75,  76mm/. 62  Caliber  Gun  System 

Primary  function:  provides  frigates  and  other  combatants  with 
a fast-reaction,  lightweight  gun  to  counter  aircraft,  cruise  missiles 
and  surface  ships.  Features:  an  enclosed  naval  gun  mount,  single 
barrel,  remote-controlled,  rapid-fire  capability. 
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If  you’re  wondering  where  to  take  your  career,  why  not  talk  to  your  Command  Retention  Team.  We’ll  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  and 
tell  you  what  to  do  to  qualify  for  the  program  that  best  suits  you.  Through  our  SCORE  program  we  can  tell  you  which  ratings  offer  the  best 
opportunities.  Which  will  advance  you  the  fastest.  And  which  will  enable  you  to  continue  your  education. 

And  just  remember,  the  responsibility  and  sense  of  pride  you  get  from  the  Navy  will  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
else.  So  if  you  have  any  questions,  contact  your  Command  Retention  Team  today.  For  additional  information  about 
other  programs  and  opportunities  that  are  available  to  you  call  1-800-FOR-NAVY.  We'll  help  you  choose  from  the 
many  options  you  have.  Who  knows,  you  might  even  want  to  become  a member  of  the  Team. 


YOU  AND  THE  NAVY. 
FULL  SPEED  AHEAD. 
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February  is  Black  History  Month 


FIRST  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
IN  U.S.  CABINET 


Robert  C.  Weaver  was  the  first  Afri- 
can-American appointed  to  a U.S. 
Cabinet  position.  In  1 966,  he  became 
the  head  of  the  newly  created  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, having  previously  served 
as  head  of  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority. Weaver  held  a doctorate  in 
economics  and  had  a distinguished 
career  in  both  education  and  public 
service. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

INVENTOR 


Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  was 

one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  scien- 
tists of  all  time.  Born  to  a slave  moth- 
er in  1864,  Carver  founded  a new 
branch  of  chemistry,  called  “chemur- 
gy.”  He  revolutionized  Southern  agri- 
culture with  the  synthetic  derivatives 
made  from  the  South's  staple  crops 
of  peanuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  soy 
beans. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

RESEARCHER-INVENTOR 


Lewis  H.  Latimer,  a member  of  Th- 
omas Edison's  research  team,  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of 
the  electric  light.  Born  in  Boston,  La- 
timer patented  a process  for  making 
carbon  filament  for  light  bulbs  and  in- 
vented the  bulb's  threaded  socket. 
A charier  member  of  the  “Edison  Pi- 
oneers,” Latimer's  peers  credited  him 
with  a “keen  perception  of  the  po- 
tential of  the  electric  light  and  kindred 
industries.” 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

SCHOLAR 


NAVY’S  FIRST  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
FLAG  OFFICER 


Mary  McLeod  Bethune  de- 
voted her  life  to  bringing  dig- 
nity, opportunity  and  hope  to 
African-Americans.  Be- 
thune, who  was  awarded 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Med- 
al for  “outstanding  woman  of  the  year”  in  1 942,  was  a teach- 
er, public  speaker  and  governmental  administrator.  She  co- 
founded the  Bethune-Cookman  College  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla. 


Samuel  Gravely  Jr.  became  the 
Navy's  first  African-American  flag 
officer  in  1971  rising  to  the  rank  of 
vice  admiral.  Gravely,  a graduate 
of  Virginia  Union  University,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  commissioned  in 
1944  and  served  in  both  the  re- 
serves and  the  active  naval  forces, 
first  as  an  enlisted  sailor  then  as  an  officer  for  more  than 
30  years.  Gravely  commanded  four  surface  ships  and  a 
cruiser-destroyer  group  before  assuming  command  of  the 
3rd  Fleet  in  1976. 
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ALL  HANDS 
PHOTO  CONTEST 


During  the  past  12  months,  sailors  from 
around  the  world  have  been  sending  us  their 
submissions  for  the  All  Hands  Photo  Contest. 
This  month  we’re  proud  to  bring  you  the  win- 
ning entries 24 


HEALTH  & FITNESS-P.  4 

4 Properly  preparing  for  the  PRT 
6 Laser  technology:  correcting  nearsightedness 


OPERATIONS  P.  8 

8 Navy  barbers  attend  beauty  academy 
10  UNITAS  unites  forces  in  South  America 
12  CV  67  celebrates  silver  anniversary 

COMMUNITY P.  39 

39  Navy  bags  bugs  in  the  Midwest 
42  U.S.  Navy  gives  a dam 

2 CHARTHOUSE  44  BEARINGS  48  SHIPMATES 

On  the  Covers 

Front:  AT3  Gabrielle  Hickman,  a troubleshooter  with  VF-101,  gives  a “thumbs-up"  signal  after  checking  an 
aircraft  during  launch  operations  aboard  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73).  Photo  by  PH3  John  K.  Sokolowski. 

Back:  A squad  of  Marine  combatant  diver  students  heads  for  the  beach  after  a training  infiltration  dive  and  patrol 
at  the  Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training  Center  in  Panama  City,  Fla.  The  Marines  must  clandestinely  enter  an 
area  from  the  water,  complete  their  patrol  and  leave  undetected.  Photo  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens. 
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TRAINING  P.  14 

14  Diving  in  search  of  the  past 
1 8 Operation  Intrepid  Eagle  hits  the  beach 
21  Underwater  education 


ADVANCEMENT  - P.  38 

38  Making  the  grade 
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Navy  modifies  sea-shore 
rotation  for  many  sailors 


Based  on  the  first  comprehensive 
review  of  sea-shore  rotation  since 
1990,  sailors  in  nearly  half  of  the 
Navy’s  ratings  and  skill  areas  will  have 
tour  lengths  modified  for  sea,  shore  or 
both  types  of  duty. 

Sea-shore  rotation  is  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
(BuPers)  based  on  fleet  manning 
requirements  and  the  number  of 
billets,  both  at  sea  and  ashore, 
available  for  specific  skill  areas.  For 
example,  this  varies  from  36  months 
of  sea  duty  and  36  months  of  shore 
duty  for  chief  boiler  technicians,  to  60 
months  and  24  months  for  hull 
maintenance  technicians  3rd  class 
(neither  changed  after  this  review). 

With  the  new  sea-shore  rotation 
announced  in  NavAdmin  149/93, 
the  average  sea  tour  will  increase 
slightly  from  3.55  years  at  sea, 
to  3.7  years  at  sea  — an  average 
increase  of  two  months.  The 
average  shore  tour  increases  by 
approximately  one  half  month. 

For  more  information  on  sea-shore 
rotations  and  how  they  affect  you, 
contact  your  personnel  office  or 
command  career  counselor. 


E-7  E-8 


to  advance  to  senior  chief,  NavLead 
completion  has  been  required  for 
advancement  since  1991.  Approxi- 
mately 7 percent  of  the  time-in-rate 
eligible  chiefs  and  4 percent  of  the 
time-in-rate  eligible  1st  class  petty 
officers  have  not  completed  it. 

The  NavLead  courses  are  available 
at  1 8 sites  worldwide  that  are  staffed 
by  more  than  1 50  instructors.  The 
NavLead  course  is  a one-week 
program  that  revitalizes  leader  devel- 
opment and  increases  formal  leader- 
ship training,  while  stressing  proven 
Navy  leadership  principles. 

More  information  is  available  from 
command  career  counselors  or  from 
MMCS  Mark  Plowman  at  (DSN)  224- 
2622  or  (703)614-2622. 

BENEFITS 


DoD  coordinates 
proposed  military 
health  system  changes 


NavLead  required  for  DoD  announced  plans  on  coordi- 

advancement  to  E-7/E-8  natin9  changes  to  the  military  health 

care  system  in  conjunction  with  the 
President’s  American  Health  Security 


health  providers  to  deliver  services  to 
military  beneficiaries  on  a more 
consistent  basis  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  proposal,  family  mem- 
bers and  retirees  would  have  more 
choices  than  with  the  current  system. 
New  coordination  procedures  would 
decrease  duplication  of  services  and 
would  generally  result  in  lower  health 
care  costs.  All  family  members  of 
active-duty  personnel,  military  retirees, 
family  members  of  retirees  and 
survivors  would  be  eligible  to  enroll  in 
Tricare  military  health  plans. 

Tricare  plans  would  provide  the 
nationally  guaranteed  benefit  pack- 
age, plus  the  additional  services 
offered  through  CHAMPUS  and 


military  hospitals.  Employers  of  military 
beneficiaries  enrolled  in  a military 
health  plan  would  pay  the  employer 
contribution  to  the  plan. 

The  proposed  measures  would 
allow  family  members  or  retirees  to 
choose  from  at  least  two  civilian  health 
plans,  including  a fee-  for-service  and 
a preferred  provider  option.  In  areas 
where  a Tricare  health  plan  is  not 
available,  beneficiaries  would  be  able 
to  choose  from  at  least  three  civilian 
health  care  plans. 


For  most  sailors,  the  requirement  to 
complete  Navy  Leader  Development 
program  (NavLead)  courses  for 
advancement  to  chief  or  senior  chief  is 
not  news,  but  some  have  not  com- 
pleted it  and  time  is  running  out. 

For  1 st  class  petty  officers  looking 
to  advance  to  chief,  and  chiefs  looking 
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Act  of  1993. 

The  health  care  reform  measures 
proposed  by  President  Clinton  would 
allow  DoD  to  establish  military  health 
plans  covering  broad  geographic 
regions  in  which  military  hospitals  play 
a central  role.  These  military  health 
plans  would  also  contract  with  civilian 


Legal  decisions  free 
service  member’s 
household  goods 


A new  law  prohibits  commercial 
companies  from  holding  military 
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Photo  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


household  goods  shipments  because 
of  contract  payment  disputes. 

Before  the  law,  which  was  initiated 
by  the  Military  Traffic  Management 
Command  (MTMC)  and  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  more  than  1 85 
military  household  goods  shipments 
were  held  because  of  contract 
disputes  between  line  haul  carriers 
and  moving  and  storage  companies. 
The  courts  haved  ordered  those 
shipments  to  be  released. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict, 
thousands  of  government  shipments 
worldwide  were  stranded  when  a 
major  carrier,  American  Ensign,  went 
out  of  business.  When  MTMC  tracked 
down  the  shipments,  some  agents 
who  were  subcontracted  demanded 
payment  of  fees  owed  them  before 
agreeing  to  release  the  goods. 


Visas  now  available  for 
Filipino  family  members 


The  American  embassy  in  Manila 
will  resume  issuing  “B-2”  (tourist)  visas 
to  family  members  of  Filipino  sailors, 
who  are  not  United  States  citizens, 
effective  immediately.  Embassy 
officials  had  stopped  issuing  the  visas 
on  a regular  basis  in  December  1992, 
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when  the  Navy  closed  its  facilities  in 
Subic  Bay. 

“Filipino  families  can  now  verify 
family  member  status  and  receive  a 
current  B-2  visa  that  allows  them  to 
enter  the  United  States  when  they 
provide  the  embassy  with  a copy  of 
their  Page  2 (Dependency  Application/ 
Record  of  Emergency  Data,  NavPers 
Form  1070/602),”  said  FTCS(SS/SW) 
Jon  Dodge,  the  Overseas  Duty 
Support  Program  Manager  at  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Filipino  service  members  must  keep 
their  Page  2 current  and  give  a copy 
of  this  page  to  family  members 
travelling  to  the  Philippines  so  they 
can  easily  return  to  the  United  States. 

A Filipino  sailor  may  be  joined  by 
family  members  in  the  United  States 
for  six  months  at  a time  using  the  B-2 
visa.  Upon  expiration  of  the  visa, 
family  members  may  renew  it  at  a 
local  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  office.  Family  members  can 
also  seek  employment  while  in  the 
United  States  using  this  visa. 

For  more  information  or  guidance 
contact  FTCS(SS/SW)  Jon  Dodge, 
Pers-662D5,  (DSN)  227-6621  or  (703) 
697-6621. 


UNIFORMS 


Kuwait  Liberation  Medals 
available 


Additional  Kuwait  Liberation  Medals 
(KLMs)  have  been  received  from  the 
government  of  Saudi  Arabia  for 
individuals  who  did  not  receive  the 
award  during  initial  distribution.  AINav 
01 6/92  outlines  eligibility  for  the 
award. 

You  should  notify  your  personnel 
office  if  you  never  received  your  KLM. 
NavAdmin  137/93  contains  requisition 
information  for  the  medal. 

Medals  will  be  distributed  on  a one- 
time-only basis  at  a cost  of  $1  each.  If 
the  medal  is  lost,  individual  service 
members  are  responsible  for  purchas- 
ing a replacement  medal  from  com- 
mercial sources. 


Seabees  Trade  “Greens” 
for  “Cammies” 


Due  to  budget  cuts  and  changing 
roles  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  a 51- 
year  Seabee  tradition,  the  utility  green 
uniform,  will  be  gradually  phased  out 
this  year.  The  more  commonly  issued 
camouflage  uniform,  worn  by  the 
other  three  services,  will  replace  the 
Seabee  signature  greens. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  include 
the  escalating  cost  of  having  the  utility 
uniform  manufactured  exclusively  for 
the  Seabees  and  the  non-availability 
of  extra  uniforms  when  the  Seabees 
gear  up  for  an  operation.  Since  the 
Seabees  are  assigned  to  support 
Marine  forces  in  an  operation,  the 
Marines  are  responsible  for  providing 
uniform  issue  for  the  Seabees,  as  well 
as  for  Marine  Corps  personnel. 
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HEALTH  AND  FITNESS 


Don’t  sweat  your  PRT... 

But  exercise  caution 


Story  by  LT  Larry  Barnett, 
photos  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 


■ ■■  -'W;  ,1 


As  the  Navy  places  more  emphasis  on  physical  readi- 
ness, it's  important  for  sailors  and  commands  to  re- 
member safety  needs  to  be  an  integral  part  of  per- 
sonal and  command  physical  readiness  programs. 

“If  commands  do  a good  job 
screening  their  personnel,  both  in 
advance  and  immediately  prior  to 
testing,  the  risk  involved  in  passing 
the  PRT  run  is  minimal,”  explained 
CDR  Faythe  Weber,  a Medical  Ser- 
vice Corps  officer  who  heads  the 
Health  and  Fitness  Branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BuPers). 
“Likewise,  if  commands  actively  en- 
courage and  support  regular  partici- 
pation in  fitness  activities  for  all  hands, 
members  of  the  command  will  have 
no  trouble  meeting  twice-annual  PRT 
requirements.” 

Here  are  some  hints  before  you  start 
training  for  your  PRT  or  play  sports. 
□ Eat  well-balanced  meals  and  drink 
adequate  non-caffeinated  fluids  sev- 
eral days  before  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  athletic  event. 

□ If  you  are  using  prescription  or  over- 
the-counter  drugs,  be  sure  to  notify 
attendant  medical  personnel  or  the 
PRT  coordinator  during  screening 
and  immediately  before  the  event. 

□ If  you  notice  any  change  in  your 
behavior  or  of  any  other  participant 
in  an  event  — particularly  after  com- 
pleting the  event  — immediately 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  medical 
personnel. 

□ Discuss  whether  or  not  you  should 
participate  in  any  physically  stressful 


Left:  Some  people  choose  to 
exchange  the  1.5  mile  run  part  of 
the  PRT  for  a 500  yard  swim.  Your 
command  PRT  coordinator  can 
provide  you  with  the  time  require- 
ments for  your  age  group. 
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“If  commands  do  a good  job 
screening  their  personnel. . . the 
risk  involved  in  passing  the  PRT 
run  is  minimal.” 


event  with  your  physician,  especially  if  you  are  currently  un- 
der treatment. 

□ Keep  a log  of  your  exercise  and  use  it  to  maintain  your 
exercise  program.  Intensely  exercising  a few  weeks  a year  is 
more  strenuous  on  the  body  than  maintaining  a consistent 
level. 

□ Monitor  the  weather  and  dress  accordingly. 

□ Make  sure  the  entire  course  of  the  event  is  actively  and 
continuously  monitored  and  it  can  be  accessed  by  emer- 
gency transportation. 

□ Commands  must  make  sure  they  have  a plan  to  deal  with 
medical  emergencies  during  an  event. 

Weber  noted  the  failure  rate  for  those  taking  the  PRT  has 
dropped  dramatically  since  1985,  indicating  significant 
progress  in  the  fitness  of  Navy  personnel.  If  you  are  not  ac- 
customed to  exercising  and  you  desire  to  start  — and  you 
should  — see  a doctor  or  your  command’s  medical  officer  to 
evaluate  your  physical  condition  and  determine  the  program 
you  need.  $ 

Barnett  is  assigned  to  the  Training  Safety  Programs  Division,  Naval 
Safety  Center,  Norfolk.  Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


Top  and  above:  Proper  preparation  and  advice  from  a doctor 
will  help  make  your  next  PRT  successful. 


PRT  Failure  Rate  Since  1985 

according  to  BUPERS  Health  and  Fitness  Branch 


20% 


... 
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Figures  for  1 986,  1 988  and  1 989  not  available 
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HEALTH  AND  FITNESS 


Sight  for 


A vision  of 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


Imagine  not  being  able  to  see  the  big  “E”  on  an  eye 
chart.  Now  imagine  a procedure  that  takes  20  seconds 
and  can  give  you  vision  as  good  as  a fighter  pilot’s. 
Boiler  Technician  2nd  Class  Eddie  Jenkins  and  29  oth- 
er sailors  and  Marines  who  volunteered  to  participate  in 
a Food  and  Drug  Administration  study  are  experiencing  just 
that. 

The  procedure,  known  as  photorefractive  keratectomy 
(PRK),  takes  just  seconds  under  an  Excimer  laser,  where  an 
ultraviolet  beam  actually  sculpts  the  cornea  into  the  proper 
shape  for  normal,  and  sometimes  better  than  normal,  vision. 


“My  vision  was  like  20/200,”  Jenkins  said.  “I  couldn’t  see 
the  first  letter  on  the  eye  scale  without  my  glasses.”  The  Mi- 
ami native  said  vision  in  the  eye  that  had  the  surgery  has 
improved  to  20/16,  close  to  what  is  considered  pilot’s  vision. 

PRK  is  being  tested  to  correct  myopia,  or  nearsighted- 
ness, in  a nationwide  study,  according  to  LCDR  (Dr.)  Steve 
Schallhorn,  an  ophthalmologist  at  Balboa  Naval  Hospital  in 
San  Diego  and  principal  investigator  in  the  study  aimed  at 
sea  service  personnel.  “The  volunteers  understand  this  is  in- 
vestigational,” Schallhorn  said.  “The  data  we  gather  on  them 
will  go  into  the  nationwide  databank  on  the  overall  effective- 


sore  eyes 

the  future 


ness  of  the  laser  procedure.” 

Navy  warfare  communities  have  approached  the  Navy’s 
ophthalmologists  to  find  unconventional  ways  to  correct  my- 
opia, according  to  Schallhorn.  Problems  associated  with 
desert  climates,  underwater  diving  and  gas  masks  make 
conventional  solutions,  like  glasses  and  contact  lenses,  less 
than  ideal.  The  warfare  communities’  interest  sparked  the 
Navy’s  involvement  in  searching  for  a more  permanent  solu- 
tion. 

Because  the  study  is  sanctioned  by  the  FDA,  there  are 
control  measures,  including  a six-month  waiting  period  be- 
fore surgery  on  the  patients’  other  eyes.  “That’s  a prudent 
thing  to  do,”  said  Schallhorn,  originally  from  Denver,  Colo. 
“You  need  to  wait  and  see  how  the  patients  respond." 

At  her  one-month  post-operative  visit,  Hospital  Corpsman 
3rd  Class  Tiffany  A.  Baisden,  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  tested 
with  20/12  vision,  considerably  better  than  normal.  “I  think 
it’s  a wonderful  procedure,”  she  said,  “and  I would  highly 
recommend  it  to  anyone  who  might  need  it.” 

Though  most  of  the  volunteers  would  do  likewise,  and 
results  having  been  successful  so  far,  official  recommenda- 
tions are  still  ahead.  “It’s  a two-year  study,  so  participants 
had  to  meet  a lot  of  criteria  to  enroll,”  Schallhorn  said.  “A  big 
requirement  was  that  they  had  to  be  available  for  two  years 
of  follow-up.  The  only  way  we’re  going  to  make  this  a mean- 
ingful test  is  if  we  have  the  people  return  for  follow-up  so  we 
can  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  this  procedure.” 

“I  think  those  who  have  perfect  vision  don’t  realize  how 
imperfect  the  world  is  without  your  glasses  or  contact  lens- 
es,” said  CDR  Jennifer  Smith,  the  last  of  30  patients  to  un- 
dergo the  ground-breaking  surgery.  Her  quality  of  life  will  be 
enhanced  in  ways  most  people  might  not  understand. 

“To  be  able  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  not  reach  for 
my  glasses  before  I turn  off  the  alarm  clock  is  pretty  exciting,” 
Smith  said.  “Being  able  to  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 

Left:  CDR  Jennifer  Smith  undergoes  a photorefractive 
keratectomy.  It  is  impossible  to  see  anything  while  the 
procedure  is  actually  happening  as  the  laser  is  invisible. 


and  take  care  of  my  children  and  be  able  to  see,  to  be  able  to 
go  to  the  beach  and  not  worry  about  getting  sand  in  my 
lenses,  to  be  able  to  go  scuba  diving  without  my  prescription 
mask,  it’s  just  amazing.”  £ 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


The  Normal  Eye 

In  a normal  eye,  the 
cornea  and  the  lens  bring 
the  light  rays  to  a focal  point 
directly  on  the  retina.  The 
retina  must  receive  these 
focused  images  to  provide 
clear  vision. 

The  Nearsighted  Eye 

A nearsighted  eye  is 
generally  longer  than  normal. 
Because  of  the  extra  length, 
the  light  rays  converge  to  a 
focal  point  in  front  of  the 
retina.  The  resulting  vision  is 
not  clear. 


The  Corrected  Eye 

With  the  curvature  of  the 
central  cornea  reduced,  light 
rays  converge  farther  back 
in  the  eye,  ideally  on  the 
retina  rather  than  in  front  of 
it. 
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On  the  cutting  edge 


Navy  barbers  sharpen  their  skills 
at  trimming  women’s  hair 


Above  and  right : SH3  Harry  Fish  practices 
cutting  hair  on  a mannequin’s  head  at  a 
Norfolk  beauty  academy  as  part  of  his 
training  as  a shipboard  barber. 


Story  and  photos  by  J01  Steve  Orr 


Good  news  for  shipboard 
women!  New  training 
may  mean  an  end  for 
bad  hair  days  at  the  ship’s  bar- 
ber shop. 

Ship’s  servicemen,  training  as  barbers  at  Fleet 
Training  Center  Norfolk,  are  spending  one-third  of 
their  class  time  at  a beauty  academy  off  base  to 
gain  experience  cutting  women’s  hair. 

It’s  a move  that  addresses  an  ongoing  concern 
of  Navy  women,  according  to  LCDR  John  Drinan, 
FTC’s  supply  school  department  head. 

“A  study  has  shown  that  Navy  women 
don’t  have  confidence  in  the  trained  peo- 
ple of  a ship’s  barber  shop,’’  he  said. 

“The  question  becomes,  how  can  we 
provide  confidence  to  a crew 
member  that  she  will  come  out 
of  the  shop  with  a haircut 
that’s  within  standards,  as 
well  as  something  she 
can  live  with.” 

The  answer  is 
to  train  ship- 
bound  barbers 
how  to  cut  wom- 
en’s hair.  “All  stu- 
dents heading  to 

a mixed-gender  ship  will  have  the  nor- 
mal four  weeks  of 
training  at  our  facility,”  said  Drinan, 
“then  move  to  a local  beauty  acad- 
emy for  two  weeks  of  training.  The 
student  cuts  nothing  but  women’s 
hair  for  two  weeks,  then  earns  a 
certificate  from  the  beauty  acade- 
my.” 

The  academy  provides  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  female  sailors  on  ships. 
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Right:  SHI  Marilyn 
Bristol,  an  instructor  at 
the  Fleet  Training 
Center’s  barber  school, 
cuts  the  hair  of  a 
customer  at  the  beauty 
academy. 


ms 


“When  you  sit  in  a class  room,  you  learn  book  knowledge,” 
said  Ship’s  Serviceman  1st  Class  Marilyn  Bristol,  a barber 
instructor.  “At  the  academy,  you  start  with  a mannequin  with 
a head  of  hair.  You  learn  how  to  do  layer  cuts  and  how  to  do 
even  cuts.  You  get  a lot  of  hands-on  experience. 

“After  three  days,  you  go  into  the  shop  and  actually  work 
on  customers,”  said  Bristol.  “It’s  a realistic  and  practical  set- 
ting. At  FTC,  a student  just  doesn’t  get  the  experience  cut- 
ting women’s  hair.  At  the  academy,  they  don’t  even  tell  the 
customers  that  you’re  in  training.” 

Barber  students  are  trained  to  give  good  standard  military 
haircuts  both  at  FTC  and  at  the  academy.  “Our  students  are 
not  taught  how  to  style  women’s  hair  or  how  to  give  fad  cuts,” 
Drinan  explained.  “They  are  taught  how  to  give  a proper  hair- 
cut in  accordance  with  military  standards.” 

The  students’  training  is  evaluated  from  classroom  to  real 
world,  according  to  the  Chief  Ship’s  Serviceman  (SW)  Craig 
McClendon,  FTC’s  training  division  officer.  “I  make  regular 
trips  to  the  academy  to  monitor  student  progress,”  McClen- 
don explained.  “After  students  graduate,  we  ask  them  to  cri- 
tique the  academy’s  training.  This  way  we  can  uncover  any 
deficiencies. 

“After  our  students  are  out  in  the  fleet  one  or  two  months,” 
he  adds,  “we  ask  commands  for  a feedback  report  on  how 


the  barbers  are  doing.” 

Will  the  additional  training  pay  off?  According  to  Drinan, 
only  time  will  tell.  “We  want  women  in  the  fleet  to  be  able  to 
say,  ‘Yes,  this  person  is  a graduate  of  the  FTC  training  pro- 
gram — I don’t  have  to  worry  about  what  I look  like  when  I 
walk  out  of  the  shop.”’± 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Right:  SH3  Michelle  Bolden’s  first  customers 
are  real  dummies  — actually  they’re  manne- 
quins. Students  at  the  beauty  academy 
sharpen  their  skills  on  them. 
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Discovering  the  Americas 


Story  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 
photos  by  PHI  Michael  D.P.  Flynn 

ach  year  hundreds  of  sailors  get  the 
urge  to  head  south  of  the  border,  all  the 
way  to  the  southern  tip  of  South  America. 
It’s  the  yearly  UNITAS  exercise  that  draws  them;  a- 


chance  to  circumnavigate  the  South  American  cdptinen’ 
and  visit  ports  only  the  UNITAS  sailor  knows. 

During  each  leg  of  the  journey,  the  sailors  worked  with  their  South  American 
counterparts  honing  their  seamanship  skills  and  learning  to  work  with  the  different 
navies  to  form  a cohesive  fighting  force  for  the  Americas.  Along  the  way,  they  were 
able  to  visit  unusual  ports  of  call  that  many  sailors  only  hear  about. 

Led  by  Commander,  South  Atlantic  Force,  United  States  Atlantic  Fleet  (Com- 
SoLant),  USS  John  Rodgers  (DD  983),  USS  Stark  (FFG  31),  USS  Whidbey 
> Island  (LSD  41)  and  the  attack  submarine  USS  Pintado  (SSN  672) 
began  their  four-month  trek  around  South  America. 

Starting  in  August,  at  the  Venezuelan  port  of  Puerto 
^La  Cruz,  they  sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  then 
down  the  Pacific  coast  along  Peru  and  the  rocky  coast 
(of  Chile. 

In  early  October,  the  ships  transitted  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  and  began  their  voyage  back  nortt 
along  the  coast  of  Argentina.  By 
November,  they  had  made  port  calls 
in  Puerto  Belgrano,  Uruguay,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires, 

Brazil,  before  beginning  the  trip 
back  home. 

For  the  sailors  who  t\eaded 
I for  UNITAS,  it  was  an 
'opportunity  they’ll  never 
[forget  - the  chance  tCL 
i discover  the 
“other” 

America. 
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Left : UNITAS,  which 
means  unity  in  Latin, 
was  conceived  in  1 959 
and  developed  under 
the  direction  of  then- 
Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions ADM  Arleigh  A. 
Burke.  Originally  UNITAS 
was  oriented  toward 
anti-submarine  warfare, 
but  successive  years 
have  added  exercises  in 
anti-air  warfare,  anti- 
surface warfare,  elec- 
tronic warfare,  commu- 
nications and 
“freeplays”  which 
employ  all  facets  of 
naval  warfare. 


Left:  The  UNITAS  sailor  gets  the  chance  to  visit  ports  of  call 
that  not  many  other  sailors  have  the  opportunity  to  see. 
During  the  four-month  exercise,  from  Cartegena,  Colombia, 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  UNITAS  sailors  go  shopping  and 
sightseeing  in  cities  that  are  only  visited  once  every  year  by 
U.S.  Navy  ships. 


Left:  BM1  (SW)  Michael 
Bergin  shouts  instruc- 
tions to  shipmates 
aboard  USS  Josephus 
Daniels  (CG  27)  during 
a past  exercise. 
Bilateral  and  multina- 
tional exercises  at  sea 
are  the  primary  focus 
of  UNITAS. 


Ife: 


Above:  Working  with  our  Central  and  South  American 
counterparts  is  at  the  heart  of  every  UNITAS  exercise. 
For  34  years  the  U.S.  Navy  has  been  circumnavigating 
the  South  American  continent  cultivating  a working 
relationship  with  Central  and  South  American  navies. 


Right:  The  guided  missile  frigate  USS  Stephen  W.  Groves 
(FFG  29)  transits  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  during  a past 
year’s  UNITAS  exercise.  UNITAS  brings  sailors  into  contact 
with  regions  and  people  not  encountered  on  normal  U.S. 
Navy  deployments.  The  deployment  transits  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  reinforcing 
the  strategic  importance  of  these  vital  sea  lanes  of  commu- 
nication. 
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Silver  anniversary 

“JFK”  celebrates  25  years  at  sea 


Story  by  J03  John  Oliver  Moulton 


services.  They  want  to  see  USS  John 
F.  Kennedy  because  of  what  she 
stands  for  and  what  they  have  heard 
about  the  man.  The  crew  is  very 
proud  of  that  legacy.” 

When  asked  what  her  father  would 
think  of  the  ship  that  bears  his  name, 
she  said,  “His  service  in  the  Navy  was 
something  he  was  extremely  proud  of. 
I think  he  would  be  proud  of  her 
because  she  is  a living  memorial.  She 
is  a wonderful  ship.”  £ 


Above:  Caroline  Kennedy  controls  the 
helm  of  the  ship  enroute  to  New  York 
for  Fleet  Week  ‘92. 


Left:  Caroline  Kennedy  stands  at 
attention  as  the  national  anthem  is 
played  during  the  commissioning  of 
USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67).  Stand- 
ing alongside  Kennedy  is  her  mother, 
the  former  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  CAPT 
Earl  P.  Yates  and  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


It  was  a big  day  for  such  a little 
girl.  Only  9 years  old,  yet  respon- 
sible for  christening  the  largest 
ship  in  the  fleet  — a ship  bearing 
her  father’s  name.  Caroline 
Kennedy  still  remembers  that  day. 

“I  was  very  nervous,”  she  said.  “I 
practiced  a lot  with  a bowling  pin,  but 
it  had  never  broken.  I never  practiced 
with  a real  bottle,  so  I had  no  idea 
what  to  expect.” 

Recently,  Kennedy,  accompanied 
by  her  husband,  Edwin  Schlossberg, 
returned  to  help  sailors  aboard  USS 
John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  celebrate  the 
ship’s  silver  anniversary  with  a recep- 
tion and  dinner  for  dignitaries,  former 
commanding  officers  and  crew 
members. 

“It’s  an  honor  for  me  to  be  back,” 
she  said.  “This  ship  is  really  special  to 
me  and  to  all  my  family.  I'm  pleased  to 


be  here  to  share  this  celebration.” 
According  to  CDR  T.  Lad  Webb, 
the  carrier’s  operations  officer  and 
liaison  for  the  event,  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  silver  anniversary  was 
not  to  have  a big  party  but  something 
much  more  important. 

“The  occasion  was  a time  to  bring 
back  former  crew  members  and 
supporters  so  they  may  reflect  upon 
the  distinguished  service  Kennedy  has 
provided  to  the  fleet,”  Webb  said.  “We 
wanted  them  to  know  the  pride  and 
professionalism  she  has  displayed  for 
25  years  is  continuing.” 

“The  ship  has  a Kennedy 
spirit  about  it  that  every  man 
takes  on  board  immediately,” 
said  CAPT  J.R.  Hutchison, 

Kennedy’s  commanding  officer. 

“We  host  a lot  of  visitors  from 
all  over  the  country  and  from  all 


Moulton  is  assigned  to  USS  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  (CV  67)  public  affairs  office. 
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Photo  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 


“The  ship  has  a Kennedy  spirit  about  it  that 
every  man  takes  on  board  immediately.... 

The  crew  is  very  proud  of  that  legacy.” 

— CAPT  J.R.  Hutchison 
commanding  officer,  USS  john  F.  Kennedy 


Above:  Caroline  Kennedy  joins  her 
husband,  Edwin  Schlossberg,  in 
celebrating  USS  John  F.  Kennedy’s  (CV 
67)  silver  anniversary. 


Displacement:  82,000  tons 
Length:  1,052  feet 
Beam:  130  feet 
Flight  deck  width:  252  feet 
Speed:  30-plus  knots 
Power  plant:  Eight  boilers,  four 
geared  steam  turbines,  four  shafts, 
280,000  shaft  horsepower 
Aircraft:  Approximately  85 
Complement:  3,117  ship’s  compa- 
ny; 2,480  in  air  wing 


Left:  Nine-year-old  Caroline  Kennedy 
christens  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67) 
as  her  mother,  former  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  and  brother,  John  F.  Kennedy 
Jr.,  look  on.  “I  was  very  nervous,” 
Kennedy  said  of  the  christening. 
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DATA  FOR  THIS  DRAWING  OBTAINED  THROUGH 
PROJECT  SEAMARK.  A COOPERATIVE  EFFORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 
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MIDSHIPS  WRECKAGE 


DRAWN  BY  LARRY  NORDBY 


THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
SUBMERGED  CULTURAL  RESOURCES  UNIT 


Story  and  photos 
by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 

Flamed,  albeit  fictional,  arche- 
ologist Indiana  Jones  would 
have  given  his  eye  teeth  to 
explore  the  graveyard  of  ships 
surrounding  the  Dry  Tortugas, 
a small  group  of  islands  off  Key  West, 
Fla.  Unfortunately  for  the  illustrious  Dr. 
Jones,  the  job  of  exploring  the  place  has 
been  taken  up  by  a real-life  team  of  ad- 
venturers — U.S.  Navy  divers. 

The  Tortugas  and  the  waters  around 
them  became  a national  park  when  Ft. 
Jefferson,  a U.S.  fortress  built  on  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  mid-1800s,  was  des- 
ignated a national  monument. 

The  National  Park  Service  now  cares 
for  the  fort  and  the  resources  contained 
in  the  100  square  miles  of  surrounding 
waters.  This  includes  not  only  varied 
and  abundant  wildlife,  but  a significant 
number  of  cultural  resources,  including 
numerous  ships  sunk  in  the  reef-filled 
waters.  Other  artifacts  lost  or  thrown 
over  the  side  of  the  countless  vessels 
that  pass  through  the  island  chain  also 
await  discovery. 

“Our  task  is  to  survey,  inventory  and 
evaluate  the  archeological  sites,”  said 
National  Park  Service  Archaeologist  Lar- 
ry Murphy.  “To  do  this  systematically, 
we’re  using  a magnetometer  (a  metal- 
detector)  and  a fathometer  (a  depth- 
finder)  coupled  with  a navigation  sys- 
tem that’s  tied  into  global  positioning 
system  (GPS)  satellites.” 

This  equipment  gives  exact  locations 
of  any  iron-based  objects  on  the  sea 
floor,  creating  a lengthy  list  of  sites  to 
investigate.  “There’s  no  way  the  instru- 


Left:  Shipwreck  maps  like  this  one  are 
the  end-result  of  the  explorations  by 
Navy  volunteers  and  park  service 
archaeologists  in  the  Dry  Tortugas 
National  Park.  Such  maps  allow 
recreational  divers  to  get  more  from 
their  visit  to  the  park. 
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ment  can  differentiate  between  a Chevy 
short-block  and  a Spanish  cannon,” 
said  Murphy.  “So  what  we  have  to  do  is 
go  to  the  point  where  we  know  there  is 
iron,  get  oft  the  boat  and  look  at  it.  The 
Navy  is  doing  that  part  of  the  process 
for  us.” 

Having  Navy  divers  available  to  do  the 
extensive  legwork  (fin  work?)  involved  In 
the  initial  site  surveys  was  a big  time- 
saver  for  the  park  service  archaeologists. 

“If  they  find  just  a hot  water  heater  or 
something,  we  don’t  need  to  waste  time 
looking  at  it.  We  can  look  at  the  places 
were  there  are  indications  of  a shipwreck 
or  other  major  artifacts,”  said  Murphy. 
“The  returns  for  the  park 


service  have  been  phenomenal.  The  first 
Navy  group  in  only  eight  diving  days  cov- 
ered 85  sites  and  found  evidence  of  1 0 
shipwrecks.” 

The  Navy  divers  were  supplied  by  the 
Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training  Cen- 
ter (NDSTC),  and  the  Navy  Experimen- 
tal Diving  Unit  (NEDU),  both  in  Panama 
City,  Fla.  Their  participation  in  the  project 
was  organized  by  Machinist’s  Mate  1 st 
Class  (SW/DV)  Gregory  E.  LaLonde,  an 
instructor  at  NDSTC. 

“I  got  approval  from  the  CO  and  then 
went  looking  for  volunteers,”  said  La- 


“We  brought  the 
information  back, 
diving  safe,  Navy 
dives,  and  diving 
as  many  as  we 
could.” 


Londe.  “NDSTC  provided  the  Navy  scu- 
ba diving  gear  and  NEDU  supported  it 
by  providing  a RIB  boat.  We  were  able 
to  get  two  groups  of  six  divers  each. 
Each  group  came  down  for  two  weeks.” 

According  to  LaLonde,  the  park  ser- 
vice allowed  the  Navy  teams  to  run  their 
own  show  following  some  initial  training 
with  the  locating  equipment  and  brief- 
ings on  documenting  their  discoveries. 

“We  would  go  out  with  the  GPS  and 
locate  the  sites,  dive  them  and  doc- 
ument what  we  found,”  said  LaLonde. 
“We  brought  the  information  back,  div- 
ing safe,  Navy  dives,  and  diving  as  many 
as  we  could.” 

The  location  of  the  park  in  the  crys- 
tal-clear waters  off  the  Florida  keys  was 
a strong  selling  point  when  LaLonde 
went  searching  for  sailors  to  volunteer 
for  the  project. 

“This  is  pristine,  unsurpassed  div- 
ing— corals,  warm  water,  sea  life  in 
abundance”  said  LaLonde.  “In  our 
off-duty  hours  we’ve  gone  outside 
the  park  boundaries  and  found  large 
fish  and  plenty  of  lobsters.  And 
we’ve  eaten  quite  a bit  of  it.” 

The  park  service  expects  the 
submerged  resources  survey  of 

Left : Navy  divers  investigating 
submerged  metallic  formations 
in  the  Dry  Tortugas  National 
Park  document  their  discover- 
ies on  sheets  like  this  which 
are  reviewed  by  archaeologists 
cataloging  the  park’s  resourc- 
es. Navy  divers  discovered 
numerous  shipwrecks  in  the  park’s 
heavily-travelled  waters. 
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Right:  HM2(DV)  James  P.  Halstead, 
EN2(DV)  Robert  L Allrid  and  EN1(SW/ 
DV)  Michael  P.  Rainone  head  out  for  a 
day  of  diving  near  the  Fort  Jefferson 
National  Monument. 

the  Dry  Tortugas  National  Park  to  con- 
tinue for  at  least  two  more  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Murphy,  they  hope  to  have 
Navy  support  throughout. 

“This  is  a model  for  what  government 
agencies,  drawing  on  multiple  sources 
for  personnel  and  expertise,  can  really 
do,”  said  Murphy.  “I  see  this  coopera- 
tion between  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Navy  as  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples, in  terms  of  what  the  taxpayer  gets, 
of  cost-effective  problem  solving  and 
field  work.”  ^ 


Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


......  Jmm*. 


Florida  fort  guards  the  environment 


Built  by  the  U.S.  Army  upon  a tiny 
coral  island  about  70  miles  west 
of  Key  West,  Fla.,  Fort  Jefferson 
was  meant  to  control  the  sea  lanes  ac- 
cessing the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  While  it 
never  fulfilled  that  role,  it  now  stands 
guard  over  a truly  precious  resource  — 
the  lush  ecology  and  archaeological 
treasures  of  Dry  Tortugas  National  Park. 

Today,  the  fort  is  open  during  day- 
light hours  only.  Transportation  to  the  fort 
is  available  in  Key  West  by  charter  boats 
and  seaplanes.  Private  boaters  can  pur- 
chase nautical  charts  of  the  route  at 
most  Key  West  marinas. 

Visitors  to  Fort  Jefferson  must  pro- 
vide for  their  own  existence;  no  hous- 
ing, water,  meals,  bathing  facilities,  or 
supplies  are  available.  For  those  mak- 
ing the  trip,  the  fort  itself  is  most  impres- 
sive. Nature  lovers  will  appreciate  the 
wide  variety  of  sea  birds  that  congre- 
gate in  the  area.  Snorklers  and  divers 
will  love  the  clear,  warm  waters  and  the 
abundance  of  fish  and  live  coral. 


For  more  information  about  the  mon-  Jefferson  National  Monument,  P.O.  Box 
ument,  write  to  the  Superintendent,  Fort  6208,  Key  West,  Fla.  33040.  4 
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Operation  Intrepid  Eagle 

Orange  ships,  yellow  planes  converge 
daily  on  tiny  island  nation 


Story  and  photos  by  J01  Steve  Orr 

Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  waves  of  amphibious  as- 
sault craft  hit  the  beach.  Overhead,  a squadron  of  fighter  jets 
streak  inland  to  knock  out  a radar  site  and  a railroad  bridge. 
Just  off-shore,  ships  of  every  shape  and  size  stand  ready  in 
their  support  of  Operation  Intrepid  Eagle. 

There’s  an  explosion  — a building  collapses.  Another  ex- 
plosion and  a train  crashes  noisily  into  a river. 

Suddenly,  Intrepid  Eagle  is  over.  The  darkness  is  immedi- 
ately gone,  and  a giant  strides  across  the  landscape  to  set 
the  buildings  right,  to  place  the  train  back  on  its  track  and  to 
return  the  planes  and  ships  back  to  their  bases. 

The  giant  is  Fred  Rogers,  a retired  Navy  chief  and  the  op- 
erator of  the  Amphibious  Training  Demonstrator  at  Little  Creek 
Amphibious  Base.  For  three  years,  Rogers  has  run  these 
miniature  assaults  on  Atlantis,  a fictitious  island  nation,  as 
part  of  the  Landing  Force  Training  Command  (LFTC). 

The  Lilliputian  attack  on  Atlantis  has  been  a regular  fea- 
ture at  Little  Creek  since  the  mid-1950s,  according  to  Rog- 
ers. “It’s  a multi-media  demonstration  that  explains  what’s 


Above:  With  a mere  touch 
of  the  hand,  Marine  Sgt. 
Louis  Ramirez  alters  the 
course  of  a ship  at  sea  in 
preparation  for  Operation 
Intrepid  Eagle. 

Right:  The  island  nation 
of  Atlantis  is  the  target  of 
Operation  Intrepid  Eagle. 
The  island  has  been 
“attacked”  by  U.S.  Navy 
amphibious  forces  on  a 
regular  basis  since  the 
1950s. 
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Above:  Fred  Rogers, 
operator  of  the  Amphibi- 
ous Training  Demonstra- 
tor at  Little  Creek  Am- 
phibious Base,  repairs  a 
communications  station 
after  it  was  destroyed  in 
an  assault  on  Atlantis. 
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involved  in  an  amphibious  landing,”  he  said.  “Using  slides, 
video  and  miniatures,  the  show  demonstrates  what  each  mil- 
itary component  does  before  a landing.  Our  presentation  puts 
it  all  together,  and  culminates  with  an  actual  amphibious  land- 
ing on  the  beaches  of  Atlantis.  There  are  ships,  planes,  helos 
— all  of  the  assets  used  in  an  amphibious  assault.” 

The  40-minute  program  is  presented  as  part  of  LFTC’s 
curriculum;  however,  the  exhibit  is  also  open  to  the  public. 
According  to  Rogers,  everyone  from  foreign  dignitaries  to  lo- 
cal school  children  have  witnessed  the  precision  of  Rogers’ 
tiny  military  operation. 

Operation  Intrepid  Eagle  is  played  out  in  an  area  slightly 
larger  than  a full-size  basketball  court.  Half  of  the  floor  repre- 
sents water,  and  is  filled  with  ships.  The  other  half  is  Atlantis, 
complete  with  buildings,  a railroad  and  even  an  airport. 
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Above:  Rogers  and  Ramirez  take  great  pride  in  their  little 
island  country  and  enjoy  making  the  buildings  look  as 
realistic  as  possible. 

Left:  A small,  detailed  fuel  port  on  the  island  of  Atlantis, 
shows  the  pride  with  which  Rogers  and  Ramirez  do  their 
jobs. 

The  ships  run  the  gamut  from  carriers  to  supply  ships  to 
patrol  craft.  But  these  assets,  while  detailed,  won’t  ever  be 
mistaken  for  the  real  thing  — they  are  painted  bright  colors. 

“Everything  is  painted  a fluorescent  color  — blue,  orange, 
green,  yellow,  pink  — because  the  assault  is  played  out  un- 
der what’s  called  a blue/black  light,”  Rogers  explained.  “The 
show  is  done  in  almost  total  darkness,  and  it’s  easier  to  see 
a fluorescent  orange  ship  than  a grey  ship.” 

During  the  program,  different  ships  and  planes  are  spot- 
lighted. They  move  around  the  floor  using  wires,  motors  and 
gear.  Explosions  are  caused  by  electronically-triggered  plung- 
ers. It’s  all  controlled  from  hidden  consoles. 

And  after  each  performance,  Rogers  and  his  assistant, 
Marine  Sgt.  Louis  Ramirez,  put  everything  back  together. 

“We’re  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  exhibit,  from 
the  cleanliness  of  the  building  to  the  repair  of  the  models,” 
Rogers  said.  “If  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  consoles,  the 
floor,  with  the  trainer  in  general,  Sgt.  Ramirez  and  I take  care 
of  it  ourselves.  We  get  everything  ready  for  the  next  show.” 

This  includes  occasionally  repairing  the  models  and  elec- 
tronics, but  Rogers  admits  its  worth  the  effort. 

“When  a Navy  spouse  comes  to  me  after  a show  and 
says,  ‘Now  I know  what  my  husband  does,’  I feel  good,” 
Rogers  concluded.  “I  feel  like  I've  done  my  job.”  £ 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Previous  page : Diver  candidates 
learn  the  right  way  to  enter  the 
water  from  a raised  platform  at  the 
Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training 
Center  (NDSTC).  The  school,  the 
focal  point  for  all  Navy  diver 
training,  is  located  at  the  Coastal 
Systems  Station  in  Panama  City, 
Fla. 

Right:  EN2(SW/DV)  John  McCaul- 
ley,  an  instructor  at  NDSTC, 
encourages  his  students  to 
increase  their  efforts  during  “pool 
week.”  At  this  point  in  their 
training,  diver  candidates  are 
introduced  to  scuba  equipment 
and  techniques. 


Photos  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 

The  Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training 
Center  is  the  focal  point  for  all  Navy 
diving  training.  This  state-of-the-art 
facility  in  Panama  City,  Fla.,  trains 
nearly  1 ,300  divers  annually.  The 
physical  training  regime  is  demanding,  and  even 
the  strongest  students  can  expect  a genuine 
challenge.  Most  sailors  come  to  the  school  seek- 
ing adventure  and  assignments  that  are  beyond 
the  ordinary,  and  that’s  exactly  the  sort  of  oppor- 
tunities this  training  provides.  $ 
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Below:  Lengthy  swims  are  a big  part  of  diver 
training.  Diver  candidates  must  be  in  superb 
condition  to  handle  the  rigors  and  dangers  of 
work  under  water. 
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“The  training  is  physically  and 
mentally  demanding.  If  you’re 
not  really  serious  about  a career 
in  the  military,  this  is  not  the 
program  for  you.” 

- BMC(DV)  Mark  Ladd 
NDSTC  instructor. 


Above:  Diver  candidate  FC2  Franklin  Westfall  manages 
another  pushup  during  a grueling  physical  training  session 
on  the  grinder  at  NDSTC. 


Left:  Diving  officers  get  hands-on  salvage  training  by  raising 
an  actual  ship  sunk  pierside  at  NDSTC. 


AllMUD 


The  fifth  annual  All  Hands  Photo  Contest 
drew  more  than  80  entries  in  its  six  catego- 
ries. 

The  contest  was  judged  by  Russ  Egnor,  direc- 


tor of  the  Navy’s  Office  of  Information  News  Photo 
Branch;  Fel  Barbante,  assistant  photo  editor  for  Army 
Times  Publishing;  and  ENS  Scott  M.  Allen,  a public 
affairs  officer  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  $ 


“Under  way” 

Third  Place,  Single-image  Color  Feature  (Profes- 
sional). Photo  by  PH2  Patrick  Cashin,  Fleet 
Imaging  Unit  1 93,  NAS  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Photo  Contes 


“Norfolk  Sunset” 

Second  Place,  Single-image  Color  Feature  (Amateur). 
Photo  by  LCDR  Thomas  D.  Walczyk,  Branch  Dental 
Clinic,  NAS  Fallon,  Fallon,  Nev. 


“Sails” 

Second  Place,  Single-image  Color  Feature  (Professional).  Photo  by 
Ralph  Wasmer,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
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“Suspend” 

Honorable  Mention, 
Single-image  Color 
Feature  (Profession- 
al) Photo  by  PH3 
Michael  A.  McKinley, 
USS  America  (CV 
66). 


“Welcome  Aboard” 

Third  Place,  Single-image  Color 
Feature  (Amateur).  Photo  by  LCDR 
Thomas  D.  Walczyk,  Branch  Dental 
Clinic,  NAS  Fallon,  Fallon,  Nev. 


Honorable  Mention,  Single-image 
Color  Feature  (Amateur).  Photo  by 
FTG2(SS)  Michael  T.  Epley,  USS 
West  Virginia  (SSBN  736). 
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“Norfolk  Pierside” 

First  Place,  Single-image  Color 
Feature  (Amateur).  Photo  by  LCDR 
Thomas  D.  Walczyk,  Branch  Dental 
Clinic,  NAS  Fallon,  Fallon,  Nev. 


“Fi  refall 

First  Place,  Single-image  Color  Feature  (Profes- 
sional). Photo  by  PH2  M.  Clayton  Farrington, 
Combat  Camera  Group  Pacific,  San  Diego. 


“Twilight  Training  at  Sea” 

Honorable  Mention,  Single-image 
Color  Feature  (Amateur).  Photo  by 
Chaplain  (LT)  Don  Biadog  Jr.,  USS 
Roanoke  (AOR  7). 
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“Deadly  Intentions” 

First  Place,  Single-image  Black  & White  Feature  (Professional).  Photo  by 
PHI  Charles  W.  Alley,  Combat  Camera  Group  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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“First  Fly-In” 


First  Place,  Black  & White  Photo  Story  (Professional). 
Photos  by  PHI  Charles  W.  Alley,  Combat  Camera 
Group  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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“Fleet  Week” 

Second  Place,  Black  & White  Photo  Story  (Profession- 
al). Photos  by  PHI  Charles  W.  Alley,  Combat  Camera 
Group  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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“That  Someday  Finally  Came: 
WELCOME  HOME” 

Third  Place,  Single-image  Black  & White  Feature 
(Professional).  Photo  by  PH3  Sandra  L.  Peoples, 
Fleet  Imaging  Facility  Atlantic,  NAS  Sigonella,  Italy. 


“POW/MIA:  Closer  to  the  Answers” 

Honorable  Mention,  Single-image  Black  & White 
Feature  (Professional).  Photo  by  PH2  M.  Clayton 
Farrington,  Combat  Camera  Group  Pacific,  San 
Diego. 
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“Play  Ball” 

Second  Place,  Single- 
image Black  & White 
Feature  (Professional). 
Photo  by  PHI  Charles  W. 
Alley,  Combat  Camera 
Group  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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These  two  photos  didn’t  win,  place 
or  show,  but  we  like  them  anyway! 


“Shining  Example” 

Photo  by  PHI  Charles  W.  Alley,  Combat 
Camera  Group  Pacific,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


“Blade  Runner” 

Photo  by  PH2  Willie  V.  Davis,  USS  Abraham 
Lincoln  (CVN  72) 
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Mythbusters! 

Getting  advanced  takes  planning 


Sailors  who  are  really  serious  about  being  advanced  have 
been  studying  for  the  March  exam  for  several  months.  Still, 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  exam  process  and  what  to 
study  is  a common  problem.  All  Hands  takes  a look  at  sev- 
eral of  the  falsehoods  surrounding  the  advancement  pro- 
cess. Understanding  these  myths  and  facts  will  help  make 
sure  you’ll  be  ready  for  next  month’s  test. 


Myth  1 — “If  I concentrate  my  stud- 
ies on  my  rate  training  manual  I 
should  do  well  on  the  exam.” 

Truth  — Not  entirely.  You  need  to  focus 
your  efforts  by  looking  at  what  addition- 
al knowledge  is  required  for  the  next 
paygrade.  This  is  what  your  occupation- 
al standards  can  tell  you.  Look  at  the 
occupational  standards  for  the  paygrade 
you  are  studying  for  and  the  references 
listed  beneath  them.  You  can  find  these 
in  a current  copy  of  the  Advancement 
Handbook  for  Petty  Officers.  There’s  a 
handbook  addressing  the  requirements 
of  each  Navy  rating.  White  your  rate 
training  manual  will  likely  be  listed  in  the 


handbook,  you’ll  find  it  is  far  from  the 
only  study  source. 

Myth  2 — “The  advancement  hand- 
books don’t  change  from  year  to  year 
so  the  copy  I’m  using  is  OK.” 

Truth  — No,  they  change.  Every  test  in 
a particular  calendar  year  will  be  written 
using  the  occupational  standards  listed 
in  the  handbook  effective  on  January  1 
of  that  year. 

Myth  3 — “The  other  sailors  in  my 
division  must  have  had  a different  test 
than  I did  today.” 

Truth  — No.  Every  sailor  in  your  rate 
and  paygrade  takes  the  exact  same 
exam  on  the  scheduled  test  day.  The 
only  exception  will  be  those  taking  a 
makeup  exam  at  a later  date  — they 
will  take  a different  exam. 

Myth  4 — “Some  of  the  questions  on 
the  exam  were  absolutely  bogus. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  how  we 
really  do  our  jobs.” 

Truth  — The  tests  aren’t  designed  to 
determine  how  well  you  do  your  current 
job.  The  advancement  exam  is  a “rank- 
ordering” exam,  not  a “qualifying”  exam. 
They  are  designed  to  rank  you  among 


your  peers  — not  determine  if  you 
should  be  advanced.  Your  command 
decides  if  you  are  qualified  for  advance- 
ment. 

The  tests  are  checked  five  times  be- 
fore exam  day  to  ensure  the  questions 
are  valid  and  then  checked  once  again 
after  everyone  takes  the  test.  As  an  ad- 
ditional validity  test,  the  exam  writer  also 
takes  the  test.  If  questions  are  outdat- 
ed, they  are  thrown  out. 

Myth  5 — “If  I do  well  on  the  test  I 
should  get  advanced  this  time.” 
Truth  — The  test  doesn’t  make  or  break 
you.  For  E-4/E-5s  the  exam  is  35  per- 
cent of  your  final  multiple,  for  E-6s  it’s 
30  percent  and  for  E-7s  it’s  60  percent 
of  your  final  multiple.  Sustained  superi- 
or performance  — doing  your  job  to  the 
absolute  best  of  your  ability  all  the  time 
— that’s  one  of  the  keys  to  success.  ± 
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Here’s  the 


Navy  “ bug  doctors ” study 
mosquitoes  in  flood  region 

Story  by  LCDR  Beth  Cothron 


For  most  of  us,  mosquitoes  are 
an  inconvenience  and  a 
source  of  itchy  bites.  But  for 
the  victims  of  last  summer’s, 
floods  in  the  Midwest,  they 
were  a constant  nuisance  that  posed  a 
dangerous  health  risk.  Mosquitoes  can 
carry  a serious  viral  disease  called  St.  Lou- 
is Encephalitis  (SLE),  which  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  humans. 
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The  state  of  Missouri  asked  teams  of  Navy  entomologists 
or  “bug  doctors”  and  preventive  medicine  technicians  to  catch 
and  survey  the  mosquitoes  for  evidence  of  SLE.  The  large 
numbers  of  mosquitoes  in  the  flood-ridden  area  increased 
the  odds  of  SLE  presence. 

In  August,  three  two-person  teams  arrived  from  Navy  Dis- 
ease Vector  and  Ecology  Control  Center  (DVECC),  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  and  began  collecting  mosquitoes  within  a five-  to 
six-county  area.  Teams  were  assigned  to  Kansas  City,  Han- 
nibal  and  Cape  Girardeau.  In  September,  the  group  was  re- 
placed by  other  teams  from  DVECC,  Alameda,  Calif.,  and 
Navy  Environmental  and  Preventive  Medicine  Unit  Number  2 
(NEPMU2),  Norfolk. 

“The  state  of  Missouri  has  very  limited  capability  to  do  this 
type  of  work.  We  helped  out  because  our  assistance  is  needed 
in  surveying  mosquitoes,”  said  LCDR  Barry  Annis  of  NEPMU2. 

“First,  we  tried  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  mosqui- 
to population  produced  by  the  standing  water  generated  by 
the  flooding,”  said  LCDR  Manuel  F.  Lluberas,  of  DVECC  Jack- 
sonville. “And  second,  whether  this  population  has  acquired 
anything,  like  viruses,  that  may  affect  the  human  population. 

“History  shows  that  diseases,  like  malaria,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  more  casualties  during  armed  conflict  than  com- 
bat,” said  the  native  of  Puerto  Rico. 

According  to  LCDR  James  Need  of  DVECC  Jack- 
sonville, the  surveys  are  done  using  special  light - 
" ed  traps  designed  to  catch  mosquitoes  when 
\ RL  they  are  foraging  for  food  — a blood  meal  from 

M Vs-  man  or  animal. 

The  light  attracts  the  mosquitoes  to  the  trap.  Dry  ice 
^ ^ \is  placed  as  bait  in  the  trap  because  it  gives  off  carbon 
dioxide,  similar  to  what  humans  and  animals  give  off  when 
they  breathe.  The  mosquitoes  fly  into  the  trap,  believing  they 
are  homing  in  on  their  victim. 

“Instead,  the  mosquitoes  are  pushed  down  into  a net  by 
air  produced  by  a small  fan,”  said  Hospital  Corpsman  2nd 
Class  Decola  Zollicoffer,  from  San  Diego. 

“Traps  were  set  in  various  areas  in  the  early  evening  and 
collected  at  dawn,”  LT  George  Schoeler  of  DVECC  Alameda 
said.  “This  is  when  mosquito  activity  is  the  greatest.” 

The  teams  caught  up  to  12,000  mosquitoes  a day.  “Then, 

Above  right : HM1  Allen  Shores  and  LCDR  Joseph  Conlon, 
both  assigned  to  Navy  Environmental  and  Preventative 
Medicine  Unit  2 in  Norfolk,  assemble  a light  trap  similar  to 
those  used  by  Navy  entomologists  in  flood-stricken  Missouri 
to  trap  and  analyze  the  disease-carrying  potential  of  mosqui- 
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“History  shows  that  dis- 
eases, like  malaria,  have 


been  responsible  for  more 
casualties  during  armed 
conflict  than  combat.” 
LCDR  Manuel  Lluberas 


we  sorted  and  identified  the  mosquitoes  and  sent 
specific  species  to  the  laboratories  where  they  were 
tested  for  the  presence  of  the  SLE  virus,”  explained 
entomologist  LCDR  James  Need  of  Decatur,  Ga. 
No  infected  mosquitoes  were  found. 

Although  most  assignments  take  teams  to  dis- 
tant lands,  Hospital  Corpsman  1st  Class  Nora 
Hogue,  a native  of  Salem,  Ore.,  said  she  was  glad 
to  be  assigned  in  Missouri.  “I  am  thrilled  to  be  able 
to  help  out  inside  the  United  States,  she  said."  ^ 


Cothron  is  the  Acting  Director  of  Navy  Public  Affairs 
Center  in  Norfolk. 


Left:  Local  Missouri  ponds  were  checked  for 
signs  of  mosquito  breeding. 


Above:  The  Navy  tested  extensively 
for  SLE  due  to  the  high  numbers  of 
mosquitoes  in  the  flood  area. 

Left:  Navy  entomology  teams  collect- 
ed up  to  12,000  mosquitoes  a day  for 
testing. 
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Seabees  plug  away 

Story  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler,  photos  by  PHI  (DV)  Greg  Slater 

As  divers,  the  Seabees  of  Underwater  Construction  Team  (UCT)  1 thought  they  had  done  it  all  — 
precision  underwater  blasting  in  the  Atlantic,  light  salvage  in  the  Caribbean  and  contingency  opera- 
tions in  hotspots  throughout  the  world.  Then  they  found  themselves  on  an  amphibious  craft  in  the 
middle  of  the  Potomac  River  facing  a stone  project  that  would  save  taxpayers  more  than  $600,000, 
according  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

“I’ve  never  done  a job  like  this,”  said  Equipment  Operator  3rd  Class  (DV)  Steve  Eckroth,  before 
descending  into  the  cold,  murky  water. 

Eckroth,  along  with  13  other  Seabees  from  UCT  1 and  Beach  Master  Unit  (BMU)  2,  both  home- 
ported  in  Little  Creek,  Va.,  accepted  a challenge  from  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Maryland’s 
Park  service  to  repair  two  stone  antebellum  dams  along  the  C&O  National  Historical  Park  on  the 
outskirts  of  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Built  in  the  mid-1800s,  erosion  and  undermining  had  taken  their  toll  on  the  dams,  creating  under- 
water voids  as  large  as  1 5 feet.  Government  officials  knew  they  had  to  act  quickly  to  save  the  dams 
from  collapsing,  but  they  were  low  on  funds.  That’s  when  they  decided  to  team  with  the  Navy. 

“Basically,  we  signed  an  agreement  stating  that  the  Seabees  would  work  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  do  all  the  repairs  as  long  as  the  material  was  provided,”  said  LT  Scott  Henson, 
operations  officer  for  UCT  1 and  a native  of  Moncks  Corner,  S.C. 

According  to  Chief  Builder  (DV)  Ron  Skurkis,  UCT  1 Det.  officer- in -charge,  not  only  are  the  Sea- 
bees saving  money  and  aiding  the  local  community,  they  are  benefitting  from  the  work  as  well.  “A 
year  or  two  down  the  road  they’ll  be  in  the  water  somewhere  else  in  the  world  and  they’ll  think,  ‘I  did 
this  in  Hagerstown  and  I can  do  it  here  too,”’  said  Skurkis,  a native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  £ 

Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands,  Slater  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Command,  Atlantic. 
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Far  left:  BU2(DV)  Victor  McClaugherty  installs  brass 
reference  tags  into  the  dam  with  a special  pneumatic  gun. 
Left:  SW2(DV)  John  Emborski  prepares  special  pipes  which 
were  used  to  pump  concrete  into  the  dam. 
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Sailors  and  Coast  Guard 
team  up  for  rescue 


Simon  Lake 
sailors  save 
Italian  heritage 


Sailors  aboard  USS  Carl  Vinson 
(CVN  70)  and  flight  crews  from  Naval 
Air  Station,  North  Island,  Calif,  and 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  saved  the  life  of  a 
severely  injured  mariner  aboard  a Navy 
oiler. 

Eugene  Scheller,  USNS  John 
Ericsson’s  chief  engineer,  needed 
urgent  medical  attention  for  his 
severed  fingers  and  badly  crushed 
arm.  Carl  Vinson,  conducting  flight 
operations  approximately  500  miles 
away,  came  to  the  oiler’s  assistance, 
while  a search-and-rescue  helicopter 
from  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  San 
Francisco  was  rushed  to  the  scene. 

CDR  Mike  Hardie,  executive  officer 
of  the  Coast  Guard  station,  and  a 
three-man  crew  refueled  on  Vinson, 
picking  up  Carl  Vinson’s  senior 
medical  officer,  LCDR  Jeffrey  Brinker, 
before  heading  to  Ericsson. 


Before  extracting  Scheller,  and 
while  hovering  above  the  oiler,  Brinker 


was  hoisted  down  to  assist  the  injured 
man.  “I  wanted  to  make  sure  he  had  a 
blood  supply,”  said  Brinker.  “We 
needed  that  to  save  his  arm  and 
hand.” 

They  transported  Scheller  to 
Vinson,  which  was  now  less  than  180 
miles  away.  A C-2  Greyhound  from 
Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  Calif., 
Fleet  Logistic  Support  Squadron  30 
transported  Scheller  to  Balboa 
Hospital,  San  Diego. 

When  the  Greyhound  touched 
down  at  the  naval  air  station  2.5  hours 
later,  an  ambulance  drove  the  injured 
man  to  Balboa,  where  he  was  pre- 
pared for  orthopedic  surgery.  “He 
would  have  lost  the  arm  if  we  had  not 
gotten  to  him  as  fast  as  we  did,”  said 
Brinker.  “He’s  very  lucky  considering 
how  far  out  they  [USNS  John  Erics- 
son] were.  That  we  got  him  to  the 
hospital  so  quickly  is  the  reason  they’ll 
be  able  to  save  most  of  his  hand  and 
arm.”  £ 

Story  by  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  public 
affairs  office,  photo  by  PH3  W.J.  Kipp  Jr. 

LCDR  Jeffrey  Brinker  (left)  evaluates 
the  chief  engineer  he  helped  evacuate 
from  USNS  John  Ericsson.  Brinker  is 
USS  Carl  Vinson’s  senior  medical 
officer  and  was  part  of  the  effort  to 
save  the  injured  man’s  arm  after  an 
accident  at  sea. 


Sailors  from  USS  Simon  Lake  (AS 
33),  USS  Simpson  (FFG  56)  and  Naval 
Support  Activity,  La  Maddalena,  Italy 
recently  helped  Italian  firefighters 
extinguish  an  out-of-control  brush  fire 
on  Caprera  Island,  off  the  coast  of 
Sardinia,  Italy. 

The  fire  was  threatening  the 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi  House  — a 
national  museum  — and  a wildlife 
preserve. 

Battling  strong  winds,  sailors  fought 
the  fire  from  the  ground,  while  helicop- 
ter pilots  dropped  water  from  above. 

To  prevent  reflashing,  firefighting 
teams  with  axes  and  shovels  patrolled 


BT1  Thomas  Kendrick  (foreground)  and 
HT3  Charles  King,  check  Caprera  Island 
for  any  reflash  fires. 

the  area,  uncovering  hot  spots  and 
removing  trees  and  brush  to  create  a 
fire  boundary.  Other  teams  directed 
the  helicopters  to  areas  where  water 
was  needed  most. 

After  six  hours  the  firefighters  had 
extinguished  the  blaze,  saving  the 
Garibaldi  House  and  the  wildlife 
preserve,  y 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Megan  Fugate,  as- 
signed to  USS  Simon  Lake  (AS  33). 
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E x-Ike  sailors  unite 
to  help  family 


“This  is  like  a blessing  from  God,” 
said  the  woman,  who  didn’t  want  to 
be  identified.  “We  will  use  the  money 
wisely.” 

“In  addition  to  the  money  she’ll 
receive  from  BOLT,  the  organization 
will  provide  food  baskets  at  holiday 
time,”  said  Latten.  “She  and  her  family 
also  have  a standing  invitation  to 
attend  any  BOLT  function.” 

BOLT  began  in  1 983  as  a social 
group  of  fellow  first  class  petty  officers 
on  board  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who 
gathered  around  one  of  the  long 
tables  in  the  first  class  mess,  but 
members  eventually  went  their 
separate  ways.  In  1991 , the  group 
reorganized  as  a community-service 
organization.  ^ 

Story  and  photo  by  JOI  Steve  Orr,  a Nor- 
folk-based  staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 

ABCM  Harper  Latten,  BOLT  president, 
presents  BOLT’S  adopted  family  with  a 
certificate  of  participation  and  a check. 


As  a piece  of  hardware,  a bolt  is 
used  in  construction  to  hold  things 
together.  As  a service  organization, 
the  Brothers  of  the  Long  Table  (BOLT) 
use  goodwill  and  a helping  spirit  to 
build  solid  ties  with  the  local  commu- 
nity in  Hampton  Roads. 

BOLT,  made  up  of  sailors  who  had 


to  make  ends  meet.  We  wanted  to 
just  pitch  in  and  assist  a family  in  that 
situation.” 

The  recipients  of  BOLT’S  generosity, 
said  Latten,  are  a single  mother  and 
her  three  school-age  children.  They 
were  presented  a check  for  $300  at  a 
dinner  held  in  the  family’s  honor. 


served  together  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69), 
recently  adopted  a family  in  need. 
According  to  Master  Chief  Aviation 
Boatswain’s  Mate  Harper  Latten  of 
Naval  Air  Maintenance  Training 
Command,  Norfolk  and  current  BOLT 
president,  the  family  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  organization’s  desire  to 
expand  their  community  outreach. 

“BOLT  was  put  in  touch  with  this 
needy  family  through  the  local  Adopt- 
a-School  program,”  said  Latten,  a 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  native.  “The  family 
was  exactly  who  we  were  looking  for. 
We  didn’t  want  anyone  who  was  just 
sitting  down,  looking  for  a handout. 
We  were  looking  for  someone  who 
was  working,  but  was  struggling  trying 
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Send  in  the  Navy 


Sailors  from  various  Philadelphia 
Naval  Base  commands  supplied 
Philadelphia’s  Center  City-area  with  a 
much  needed  dose  of  volunteer  labor 
recently  as  they  teamed  with  local 
construction  organizations  to  restore 
an  inner-city  homeless  shelter. 

At  the  request  of  Philadelphia 
Mayor  Ed  Rendell,  Philadelphia  Naval 
Base  Commander,  RADM  Louise  C. 
Wilmot,  assigned  more  than  50  skilled 
sailors  to  the  Gateway  Homeless 
Center  to  assist  the  renovation  project, 
putting  the  project  two  months  ahead 
of  schedule. 

“Mayor  Rendell  called  me  and  said, 
‘Admiral,  help!  Send  in  the  Navy,’” 
said  Wilmot.  “He  had  a volunteer 
project  that  was  not  going  to  meet  the 
schedule,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if 
the  Navy  could  help  and  I said,  ‘You 
bet  we  can.’” 

One  day  later,  sailors  skilled  in 
masonry,  plumbing,  electrical  and 
carpentry  were  on  the  job,  transform- 
ing an  empty  warehouse  into  livable 
spaces.  Their  month-long  effort  at  the 
shelter  included  the  construction  of 
concrete  divider  walls,  installation  of 


plumbing  for  shower  fixtures,  interior 
carpentry,  dry-walling  and  whatever 
else  was  required  to  prepare  the 
shelter  for  its  transient  occupants. 

“This  is  wonderful,”  said  Electri- 
cian’s Mate  1st  Class  Michael  Young, 
who  volunteered  to  help  with  the 
renovations.  “It  makes  you  feel  like 
you’re  doing  something  for  the 
community.” 

“The  sailors  stepped  in  at  a crucial 
junction  in  the  project’s  development,” 
said  Bill  Parshall,  deputy  managing 
director  of  Special  Needs  Housing  in 
Philadelphia.  “It’s  amazing  how  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  short 
time  they’ve  been  assisting  us.” 

The  shelter,  which  opened  last  fall, 
is  being  run  by  the  Salvation  Army.  It 
has  dining  space  for  250  and  over- 
night accommodations  for  approxi- 
mately 75.  £ 

Story  by  J03  Butch  Slaughter,  assigned  to 
Naval  Base  Philadelphia  public  affairs. 


EMI  Michael  Young  and  EM2  Garris 
Covington  help  renovate  the  Gateway 
Homeless  Center  in  Philadelphia. 
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Sailor  risks  life 
to  save  girlfriend 

Engineman  3rd  Class  Lamar  Duke 
gave  his  girlfriend  the  greatest  gift  of 
all  — he  risked  his  life  for  hers  — 
during  an  early-morning  four-alarm  fire 
at  his  Norfolk  apartment  building. 

“I  didn’t  have  to  think,  it  happened 
so  fast,”  said  Duke,  who  is  assigned 
to  USS  Fairfax  County  (LST  1193).  “It’s 
something  you  should  do,  save 
someone’s  life.” 

Duke  found  20-year-old  Patricia 
Hedrick  unconscious  in  his  apartment. 
He  wrapped  her  in  protective  clothing, 
then  shielded  her  from  the  brunt  of  the 
fire  by  placing  himself  between  her, 
falling  debris  and  a fallen  wall.  The  two 
were  trapped  by  collapsed  walls  for  45 
minutes  before  being  rescued  by  a 
firefighter. 

Duke  sustained  3rd  degree  burns 
on  50  percent  of  his  body  and  lost 
part  of  his  left  leg.  Hedrick’s  feet  and 
hands  were  burned.  “I  didn’t  think 
both  of  us  would  make  it,”  he  said. 

“I’m  not  a hero  and  I’d  do  it  again.” 

Duke  received  the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  Medal  for  heroism  July  29,  in  a 
ceremony  on  board  Fairfax  County 
and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Decatur,  Ga.  £ 

EN3  Lamar 
Duke,  a Fairfax 
County  (LST 
1 1 93)  crew 
member,  thanks 
his  shipmates 
for  their  support 
during  his 
hospitalization. 

Duke  received 
the  Navy-Marine 
Corps  Medal  for 
saving  his 
girlfriend  from 
his  burning 
apartment 
building. 

Story  by  J03  Wendy  Hamme,  assigned  to 
Fleet  Imaging  Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
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Cleveland  rescues 
Cuban  refugees 

Nine  Cuban  men  shared  one 
common  dream  — freedom  in  the 
United  States.  Together  they  assem- 
bled a raft  built  of  wood  planks, 
styrofoam  and  inner  tubes  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  their  goal.  But  three 
days  at  sea  had  taken  its  toll  — the 
raft  had  become  unseaworthy  and 
several  of  the  men  were  suffering  from 
exposure. 

USS  Cleveland  (LPD  7)  happened 
to  be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time  while  transiting  from  Key  West, 
Fla.,  to  Cristobal,  Panama.  The  ship’s 
crew  rescued  the  nine  refugees  off  the 
coast  of  Cuba  during  their  latest 
counter-narcotics  deployment. 

The  raft  was  spotted  by  Cleveland’s 
embarked  helicopter  and  the  ship  sent 
a motor  whale  boat  to  the  rescue. 

“The  Cubans  wanted  to  jump  right 
into  the  boat,”  said  Boatswain’s  Mate 
2nd  Class  Allen  Zummak,  the  boat’s 
coxswain. 

The  refugees  asked  for  political 
asylum  and  were  transferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Sitkinak  (WPB 
1 329)  for  transport  to  Florida  for 
further  processing,  .j. 

Nine  Cuban  men  tried  to  reach  the 
United  States  in  this  raft  of  wood 
planks,  styrofoam  and  inner  tubes.  The 
refugees  were  spotted  and  rescued  off 
the  coast  of  Cuba  by  the  crew  of  USS 
Cleveland  (LPD  7). 


Story  by  LT  M.K.  Guzman,  photo  by  Chap- 
lain (LT)  Donald  P Troast;  both  are  assigned 
to  USS  Cleveland  (LPD  7). 
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If  first  impressions  are  lasting,  then 
the  impressions  USS  George  Wash- 
ington (CVN  73)  left  on  three  brothers 
during  this  year’s  dependents’  cruise 
have  left  an  indelible  mark. 

Randy  Wohlferd,  13,  and  Brent 
Sinn,  15,  both  from  St.  Charles,  Minn., 
flew  into  Norfolk  to  experience  first 
hand  their  shared  dream  of  becoming 
a sailor.  A dream,  which  in  Randy’s 
case,  runs  in  his  family. 

“I  asked  my  parents  if  they  could 
send  my  brother  to  the  ship  for  the 
dependents’  cruise,”  said  Aviation 
Structural  Mechanic  (Flydraulics)  3rd 
Class  Robert  Wohlferd,  22,  who  works 
in  the  training  department’s  TEMADD 
(temporary  additional  duty)  division.  “I 
said  it  as  more  of  a joke,  but  later  my 
parents  said  they’d  help  with  the 
plane  tickets.” 

It  was  a deal  Randy 
and  Brent  said  they 
couldn’t  pass  up,  so  they 
began  saving  the  money 
they  earned  from  mowing 
lawns  to  purchase  the 
plane  tickets.  Not  only 
would  Randy  and  Brent 
get  to  see  the  ship,  but 
Randy  would  get  to  see 
Robert  and  his  other 
brother,  Geoff,  who  is 
also  attached  to  GW. 

Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate 
Airman  Apprentice  Geoff 
Wohlferd,  19,  is  an  E-2C 
Hawkeye  jet  engine 
mechanic  with  the  Carrier 
Airborne  Early  Warning 
Squadron  (VAW)  121 
“Biuetails.” 

Geoff  said  he  likes  the 
fact  that  he  and  his 
brother  are  on  the  same 
ship.  “We  do  things  for 
each  other.  Fie  helps  me 


out  and  I help  him.” 

If  Randy  joins  the  Navy,  he  said  he 
wants  to  work  alongside  his  brothers 
on  the  same  ship.  Fie  added  he’s  not 
sure  what  job  he  wants  to  do,  but  the 
idea  of  continuing  in  his  brothers’  path 
seems  attractive  to  him.  After  all,  he 
wouldn’t  just  be  following  Robert  and 
Geoff.  Randy’s  oldest  brother,  Mike, 
was  in  the  Navy  too.  .j. 

Story  by  J03  Thomas  Gelsanliter,  photo  by 
PHAN  Shane  Hebert ; both  are  assigned  to 
USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73). 

Brothers  Robert  (back,  left)  and  Geoff 
Wohlferd  were  reunited  with  younger 
brother  Randy  (front,  right)  during  USS 
George  Washington’s  (CVN  73)  Depen- 
dent’s Day  Cruise.  Randy  and  his 
friend,  Brent  Sinn  (left),  of  St.  Charles 
Minn.,  raised  money  for  their  airfare  to 
Norfolk  by  mowing  yards. 
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Shipmates 


Airman  James  McGregory,  of  West  Memphis,  Ark., 
was  awarded  a Navy  Achievement  Medal  for  alerting 
his  superiors  of  a potential  hazardous  situation,  that  if 
left  undetected,  could  have  resulted  in  a major  disaster 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  George  Washington  (CVN 
73).  He  discovered  a broken  link  in  the  chain  behind  an 
arresting  gear  engine.  Had  a plane  attempted  to  land 
on  the  carrier,  the  arresting  wire  would  have  snapped. 

Operations  Specialist  1 st  Class  Robert  W.  Roeser  has 
been  named  the  recipient  of  the  Stephen  Decatur  Award 
for  Operational  Excellence.  Roeser,  a native  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  was  recognized  for  superior  performance  of  du- 
ties while  serving  as  command  information  watch  su- 
pervisor onboard  USS  Carr  (FFG  52)  while  deployed 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  award  was  present- 
ed by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

Aviation  Support  Equipment  Technician  1st  Class 
Rex  Puentespina  was  selected  Senior  Sailor  of  the  Year 
for  Amphibious  Group  1 . Puentespina,  a 31  -year-old 
native  of  Cebu  City  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
was  also  recently  selected  for  promotion  to  chief  petty 
officer.  He  is  currently  serving  aboard  USS  Belleau  Wood 
(LHA  3)  forward-deployed  to  Japan. 


Dr.  Isabella  Karle,  a senior  scientist  specializing  in 
crystallography  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  $250,000  1993 
Bower  Award  and  Prize  in  Science.  Karle,  a native  of 
Detroit  and  the  first  woman  to  receive  this  award,  was 
recognized  for  her  pioneering  work  in  electron  and  X- 
ray  diffraction  techniques  that  make  determination  of 
the  three-dimensional  structure  of  molecules  possible. 

LCDR  Earl  Gay,  joint  plans  officer  of  the  War  Plans 
Division,  Forces  Command,  won  a National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP) 
award  for  his  role  in  the  U.S.  Army’s  “Future  Force”  youth 
program  and  community  service  to  Atlanta.  Although 
Gay,  a native  of  Atlanta,  works  for  the  Army  and  was 
nominated  by  his  Army  supervisor,  he  was  a Navy  nom- 
inee for  the  NAACP  award. 

Gregory  P.  Lewis  was  presented  the  1993  Master 
Craftsman  Award  from  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Labor.  Lewis,  a native  of  Newport,  N.C.,  received  the 
award  for  his  contributions  to  the  apprentice  program 
and  Naval  Aviation  Depot  Cherry  Point,  N.C.  “The  suc- 
cess of  the  apprenticeship  program  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  people  who  support  the  program,”  said  Cook- 
ie Padrick,  administrator  of  the  apprenticeship  program. 
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February  is  Black  History  Month  i 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
ENERGY  PIONEER 


Granville  Woods  was  awarded  more 
than  35  patents  for  electrical  systems 
and  devices  which  created  new  en- 
ergy techniques  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  communication  industries. 
The  prolific  inventor  improved  the 
telephone  transmitter,  developed  an 
electric  car  powered  by  overhead 
wires,  a grooved  wheel  for  the  trolley 
car,  a “third  rail”  system  for  electric 
locomotives  and  many  other  devices 
contributing  to  railroad  safety. 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

ENGINEER/INVENTOR 


The  lubricating  cup,  which  made 
possible  the  automatic  oiling  of  ma- 
chinery, was  invented  by  Elijah  Mc- 
Coy, the  Canadian-born  son  of  run- 
away slaves.  Educated  in  Scotland 
as  a mechanical  engineer,  McCoy 
settled  in  Detroit  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States.  His  automatic  lubrica- 
tor meant  machines  no  longer  had 
to  be  stopped  for  oiling,  revolutioniz- 
ing the  machine  industry. 


Dr.  Charles  Drew  made  one  of  the 

most  important  single  contributions 
in  medicine  and  to  the  Allied  victory 
in  World  War  II  — developing  the  pro- 
cess of  changing  blood  into  plasma. 
This  process  saved  thousands  of  lives 
during  the  war.  Drew,  an  educator 
and  surgeon,  researched  blood  plas- 
ma and  how  to  preserve  its  quality  at 
Columbia  University  and  established 
the  nation's  first  blood  bank  in  1 940. 


NA  VY’S  FIRST  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
AVIATOR 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 

iNVENTOR 


Jesse  Brown  be- 
came the  Navy's  first 
African-American 
aviator  in  1 948  when 
he  received  his 
wings.  Brown,  a na- 
tive of  Mississippi, 
saw  combat  service 
in  Korea  and  was  fly- 
ing his  21st  mission 
on  Dec.  5,  1950, 
when  his  plane  was 
shot  down  in  North  Korea.  Brown  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal.  In  1973  a de- 
stroyer-escort was  named  for  him  — the  first  named  for 
an  African-American  naval  officer. 


Norbert  Rillieux  revolution- 
ized the  sugar  industry  by  in- 
venting a refining  process  that 
reduced  the  time,  cost  and 
safety  risk  involved  in  produc- 
ing good  sugar  from  cane  and 
beets.  Rillieux  was  born  in 
New  Orleans  in  1 806  and  ed- 
ucated in  France,  where  he 
majored  in  engineering  and 
also  served  as  an  instructor.  Returning  to  New  Orleans, 
he  noted  that  existing  sugar  refining  methods  were  crude. 
Rillieux'  device  was  patented  in  1846. 
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Do  you  know  us? 


Sometimes  we 
aren’t  recognized 
when  we  go  ashore 


That’s  why  we  carry 
the  new  U.S.  Navy 
ID  card. 


It’s  welcome  on 
ships  and  stations 
around  the  world. 


The  new  U.S.  Navy 
ID  card  - don’t 
leave  the  ship 
without  it. 
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CLARK  ALEXANDER  KENT 

In  the  line  of  fire 


Photos  by  PH2  Larry  Ciullo 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  October 
brush  fires  that  swept  across 
the  Pacific  Coast  Highway  near 
Naval  Air  Station  Point  Mugu, 
Calif.,  Seabees  from  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  5 
erected  a temporary  bridge  across 
Los  Flores  Creek  to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  the  fire.  Within  two  days, 
the  Seabees  had  built  a 90-foot,  44- 
ton  prefabricated  “Bailey  Bridge,” 
saving  local  Malibu  residents  a 30-mile 
detour.  ^ 


Right:  The  “Bailey  Bridge,”  named  after 
the  World  War  II  engineer  who  de- 
signed the  movable  structure,  has  a 
steel  frame,  wooden  deck  and  weighs 
44  tons. 


Above:  SWCN  William  Logel  (top)  and 
BU3  William  Bargar  assemble  a section 
of  bridge  truss. 


Above:  The  prefabricated  bridge  and 
equipment  were  transported  from  Port 
Hueneme  to  Malibu  to  temporarily 
replace  the  original  timber  A-frame 
bridge  destroyed  in  the  fire. 
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Nebraska’s  big  gun 


Steaming  from  Port  Canaveral,  Fla.,  USS 
Nebraska  (SSBN  739)  heads  to  sea  for 
a test  launch  of  a Trident  II  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile. For  a look  at  the  sailors  who  fly  the  fleet’s 
most  potent  weapon,  turn  to  Page  21 . 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  cover : BM2(SW)  Karl  L.  Terwilliger  of  Killeen,  Texas,  and  SR  Alexander  K.  Clark  a native  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
were  two  of  the  first  sailors  on  their  ship  to  trade  in  their  old  IDs  for  the  new  electronically  created  version.The  IDs 
began  entering  the  fleet  in  October  1 993.  See  Page  32.  Photo  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens. 

Back  cover.  The  Vietnam  Women’s  Memorial  was  unveiled  Veterans  Day  near  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  memorial  honors  the  women  who  served  during  the  Vietnam  War.  See  story  on  Page  1 2 . 

Photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan. 
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Navy  Expands  Voluntary 
Early  Out  Program 


Commanding  officers  now  have 
authority  to  approve  early  outs  for 
sailors  within  one  year  of  their  end  of 
active  obligated  service  (EAOS). 

Sailors  with  an  EAOS  date  of  Sept, 
30,  1995,  or  earlier,  can  request  early 
separation  and  must  leave  the  service 
no  later  than  Sept.  30,  1994.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  commanding  officers 
have  had  the  authority  to  allow  early 
separation  across  fiscal  years. 

The  Navy  is  committed  to  meet 
manpower  reduction  requirements 
without  involuntary  separation  of  mid- 
career personnel.  Through  early 
separations  in  FY93  the  Navy  met 
those  requirements  with  no  career 
personnel  forced  out  of  the  service 


prior  to  retirement. 

Applying  for  early  separation  is 
strictly  voluntary,  and  no  financial 
compensation  is  offered.  However, 
they  are  eligible  for  transition  services 
including  transition  assistance  man- 
agement program  (TAMP).  Details  are 
available  in  NavAdmin  170/93. 

BENEFITS 


College  Course  Limits 
Removed  for  Tuition 
Assistance 


The  Navy  is  removing  the  six- 
course  limit  from  the  Tuition  Assis- 


tance (TA)  program  for  FY-94.  TA  is 
available  to  all  sailors  and  pays  up  to 
$285  for  an  undergraduate  course  or 
$395  for  a graduate-level  course.  TA 
may  be  used  only  for  the  first  associ- 
ate, bachelor  or  graduate  degree 
earned.  It  may  not  be  used  to  support 
a second  degree  program  at  the  same 
academic  level. 

To  find  out  more  about  TA  or  any 
education  program,  contact  your 
nearest  Navy  Campus  Office. 


VA  Offers  Benefits 
Handbook 


Each  year,  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  publishes  a 
booklet  entitled,  “Federal  Benefits  for 
Veterans  and  Dependents.” 

The  handbook  describes  benefits 
such  as  medical  care,  education, 


disability  compensation,  pension,  life 
insurance,  home  loan  guarantees, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  burial 
assistance.  It  explains  requirements 
for  eligibility,  outlines  claims  proce- 
dures and  includes  a directory  (by 
state)  of  all  VA  offices  and  facilities. 

For  copies,  request  GPO  stock 
number  051  -000-00-200-8  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20402,  and  enclose  a check 
or  money  order  for  $3.25  per  copy.  To 
order  with  VISA  or  Mastercard,  call 
(202)  783-3238. 


Survivor  Benefit  Plans  — 
Simply  Explained 


The  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (SBP)  is  a 
program  worth  considering,  and  is  not 
as  confusing  as  some  service  mem- 
bers think  it  is. 

SBP  is  a voluntary  program  in 
which  a retiree  elects  to  pay  a premi- 
um now,  so  that  the  service  member’s 
spouse  or  children,  or  both,  will 
receive  a portion  of  retirement  pay 
after  the  retiree’s  death.  SBP  premi- 
ums are  adjusted  with  cost-of-living 
increases.  That  way  the  survivor’s 
income  stands  a better  chance  of 
keeping  pace  with  inflation 

Although  more  expensive  than 
basic  SBP,  retirees  may  also  purchase 
the  Supplemental  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  (SSBP)  to  increase  their  survivor’s 
post-age  62  benefits  from  SBP’s  35 
percent  of  their  selected  base  amount 
to  40,  45,  50  or  55  percent.  Selection 
of  SSBP  does  not  affect  Social 
Security  benefits  and  can  only  be 
purchased  if  basic  SBP  is  purchased. 

If  you  have  questions  about  SBP 
and  SSBP  that  cannot  be  answered 
locally  by  career  counselors,  call 
CW04  J.H.  Tines  or  Mr.  Dennis  Mills, 
Navy  SBP  program  managers,  at  (703) 
614-3197  or  (DSN)  224-3197. 
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TRAINING 


Navy  Revises  Recruit 
Training  Curriculum 


U.S.  sailors  have  been  given  a new 
identity  as  part  of  a revised  recruit 
training  curriculum  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Under  the  new  curriculum,  recruits 
reporting  to  the  newly  consolidated 
recruit  training  facility  at  Great  Lakes, 
III.,  will  undergo  training  in  a “mock” 
shipboard  environment.  Naval  cus- 
toms, traditions  and  terminology  will 
continue  to  be  emphasized. 

Each  barracks  will  be  named  after 
a naval  ship  and  the  training  chain  of 
command  will  be  similar  to  shipboard 
systems.  The  new  emphasis  shifts 
away  from  classroom  training  and  will 
have  sailors  doing  many  of  the  tasks 
they  will  be  responsible  for  in  the  fleet. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new 
curriculum  is  the  definition  of  a sailor. 
This  creed  was  featured  on  the  cover 
of  the  January  issue  of  All  Hands  and 
gives  recruits  a clear,  concise  mission 
statement. 

Additional  changes  to  the  curricu- 
lum include  a revised  physical  fitness 
program,  weapons  training  and  more 
vigorous  firefighting  and  damage 
control  training.  The  curriculum 
changes,  except  for  the  creed,  will 
take  effect  after  Oct.  1 , 1994. 

THE  WORD 


New  Info  Available 
Through  BuPers  Access 


Articles  on  personnel  and  manpow- 
er programs,  key  dates  for  the  current 
and  upcoming  months,  and  up-to- 
date  facts  on  Navy  people  will  be 


available  to  commands  and  interested 
Navy  personnel  through  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel’s  BuPers  Access, 

A new  forum  called  “BuPers  News 
and  Information  Service,”  will  contain 
four  sections:  News  and  Information, 
Facts  and  Figures,  Public  Affairs 
Guidance  and  Communications 
(electronic  mail).  Under  “News  and 
Information”  are  stories  from  “Navy 
News  Service,”  Navy  Editor  Service , 
Shift  Colors  (information  for  retirees) 
and  other  internal  media. 

From  the  "Facts  and  Figures” 
section,  users  can  read  or  download 
up-to-date  statistics  and  fact  sheets 
on  topics  ranging  from  women  in  the 
Navy  and  equal  opportunity  to  the 


current  number  of  people  in  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve.  The  “Public  Affairs 
Guidance”  section  will  offer  current 
guidance  on  subjects  of  special 
interest,  such  as  the  Temporary  Early 
Retirement  Authority  (TERA,  or  1 5- 
year  retirement  program).  The  account 
also  offers  two-way  communication 
with  the  BuPers  public  affairs  office. 

Commands  and  interested  individu- 
als can  read  BuPers  Access  by 
logging  on  using  a personal  computer 
and  modem,  and  completing  the  new 
user  registration  questionnaire. 
Commands  may  designate  represen- 
tatives for  higher  access  by  submitting 
a letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, 2 Navy  Annex,  ATTN:  Pers-4G21, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20370-0000. 
Provide  the  individuals’  first  and  last 
names,  Social  Security  Number,  rate 


or  rank,  projected  rotation  date,  job 
title  and  the  command’s  unit  identifi- 
cation code  (UIC).  For  more  informa- 
tion call  (DSN)  225-6900/224-3174, 
toll-free  1 -800-762-8567  or  800-346- 
021 7 or  (703)  695-6900/61 4-31 74. 


NavNews  Now  Available 
in  Desktop-published 
Format 


“Navy  News  Service”  is  now  in  a 
desktop-publishing  format  on  the 
Navy  Leadership  Policy  Bulletin  Board 
(NLPBB).  Available  as  an  ASCII  text  file 
for  years,  and  since  August  as  a Word 
Perfect  document  with  graphics, 
NavNews  is  now  ready  for  download 
in  a Pagemaker  4.0  format,  due  to  a 
recent  upgrade  of  NLPBB’s  modems 
to  a 14,400  baud  rate. 

The  desktop  edition  of  NavNews 
features  a professional  layout,  com- 
plete with  graphics  and  a banner 
headline.  All  you  do  is  download  the 
file  from  the  bulletin  board,  unzip  it 
and  print  it  out  using  a laser  printer 
and  the  Aldus  Pagemaker  program. 
The  file  is  also  available  by  turning  on 
the  ENABLE  switch  on  the  “News 
Service  Requests”  menu  of  the 
Streamlined  Automated  Logistics 
Transmission  System  (SALTS)  in  your 
supply  office. 

To  access  the  NLPBB,  simply  dial 
up  one  of  the  following  numbers  with 
your  computer  modem  (at  least  2,400 
and  up  to  14,400  baud): 

DSN:  225-6198  (703)  695-6198 
225-6388 
227-2442 
227-2446 

Toll  Free: 

(800)  582-2355 
(800)  582-6940 

The  voice  number  for  NLPBB  is 
DSN  225-5471  or  (703)  695-5471.  £ 
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QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


A lifetime  hitch 

Story  by  Chaplain  (CDR)  E.T.  Gomulka 

The  decision  to  marry  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ones  you  will  make  in  the  course  of  your  life. 
Because  people,  not  ships,  are  the  Navy’s  most 
important  assets,  a sailor’s  married  life  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  Navy. 

Sailors  considering  marriage,  or  those  who  would 
like  to  enhance  their  marriage,  are  encouraged 
to  consider  the  following  issues.  For  further 
help,  sailors  are  encouraged  to  speak  to  a 
chaplain  or  a family  service  center  coun- 
selor. 

Preflight  check 

Most  of  us  would  be  reluctant  to 
board  an  aircraft  if  we  learned  that  the 
pilot  never  went  to  flight  school.  Be- 
cause flying  an  aircraft  requires  certain 
learned  skills,  we  trust  pilots  are  thor- 
oughly evaluated  and  trained  before  be- 
ing entrusted  with  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers. Just  as  a pilot  must  master  certain 
basics  before  being  granted  a license, 
couples  should  be  confident  they  have 
mastered  the  following  basics  before  “tak- 
ing off”  to  marry: 

Communication 

Good  communication  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  of  a successful  marriage.  When  a 
couple  can  honestly  discuss  their  feelings,  their  chanc- 
es for  a happy,  married  life  are  significantly  enhanced. 
Questions  to  consider:  Have  you  and  your  partner  discussed 
your  feelings  about  continuing  or  leaving  the  service?  Do  you 
each  agree  about  the  importance  of  writing  and  communi- 
cation regularly  during  deployments? 

Conflict  resolution 

Marital  problems  are  compounded  when  couples  try  to 
resolve  them  by  employing  destructive  techniques  (scream- 
ing, physical  abuse,  threats,  name-calling).  The  ability  to  re- 
solve conflicts  through  constructive  dialogues  is  an  art  worth 
perfecting. 

Questions  to  consider:  Do  you  generally  handle  conflicts  in 
constructive  ways?  Are  you  able  to  avoid  arguments  about 
petty  matters?  Is  your  partner  able  to  control  his/her  temper? 

Finances 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  marital  discord  among 
military  couples  involves  finances.  Conflicts  can  arise  about 
how  a couple’s  income  is  managed.  To  avoid  serious  prob- 
lems involving  finances,  couples  are  urged  to  adhere  to  a 
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budget  that  reflects  their  mutual  priorities. 

Questions  to  consider:  Do  you  trust  your  partner 
with  your  money?  Are  you  in  agreement  about  who 
is  responsible  for  paying  the  bills?  Do  you  agree  about 
whether  both  partners  should  work? 

Sexuality 

Love  can  be  expressed  in  a very  fulfilling  and  beau- 
tiful way  through  our  sexuality.  While  couples  can 
experience  a deep  sense  of  intimacy  from  physical 
expressions  of  their  love,  sexuality  can  also  be  a 
source  of  frustration  and  anxiety.  An  honest  shar- 
ing of  one’s  feelings  about  sex  can  enhance  a cou- 
ple’s appreciation  of  this  most  private  and  intimate 
of  acts. 

Questions  to  consider:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
degree  and  ways  your  partner  shows  you  affec- 
tion? Are  you  confident  about  your  partner’s  ability 
to  be  a faithful  spouse?  Is  your  love  for  one  anoth- 
er greater  than  your  physical  attraction  for  one  an- 
other? 

Religion 

Individual  and  shared  religious  views  can  have 
a major  impact  upon  marriage  and  family  life.  Studies  show 
that  shared  religious  practice  contributes  to  higher  degrees 
of  marital  happiness  and  reduces  the  chances  of  divorce. 
Questions  to  consider:  Are  you  in  agreement  about  the  role 
that  religion  plays  in  your  relationship?  Do  you  agree  about 
the  religious  upbringing  of  your  children?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  your  partner’s  attitude  toward  your  religious  be- 
liefs and  practices? 

Family  and  Friends 

Relationships  with  family  and  friends  change 
in  some  ways  once  we  are  married.  While 
husbands  and  wives  should  be  best 
friends,  they  also  need  friends  and  fam- 
ily members  to  support  them  through- 
out their  married  lives. 

Questions  to  consider:  Are  your  fam- 
ily and  friends  supportive  of  your  re- 
lationship? Are  you  comfortable  with 
the  degree  of  your  partner’s  involve- 
ment with  his/her  family? 

Children 

The  number  and  timing  of  children 
is  critical  in  marriage.  Couples  need 
to  discuss  their  feelings  about  family 
planning  and  their  respective  responsi- 
bilities in  raising  children. 

Questions  to  consider:  Have  you  agreed 
about  the  size  of  family  you  would  like  to  have? 
Have  you  discussed  family  planning  and  how  to 
raise  children?  .y 

Gomulka  is  the  deputy  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


Did  you  know? 


Programs  helpful  for  all  couples  include: 

— The  Prevention  and  Relationship  En- 
hancement Program  (PREP) 

— Couple  Communication  (CC) 

— Growth  in  Marriage  for  Newlyweds 
— Relationship  Enhancement  (RE) 

— Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter  (800- 
795-LOVE) 

— National  Marriage  Encounter  (800- 
828-3351) 

— Family  Life  Ministries  (800-FL-TO- 
DAY) 

— Marriage  retreats  and  conferences 
(800-634-8325) 

— CREDO  retreats. 

For  more  information,  contact  your 
chaplain's  office  or  family  service  center. 

Marital  Status  by  Paygrade 
(enlisted) 


□ B ■ 

E2-E3  E4-E6  E7-E9 

Marital  Status  by  Paygrade 
(officer) 


□ 


CWO  01-03  04-06 

Information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel. 
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QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


The  job  searchers 

Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Steve  Orr 


In  the  hustle  and  bustle  surround- 
ing a normal  duty  station  transfer, 
many  concerns  arise  for  the  entire 
Navy  family.  For  the  service  mem- 
ber, concerns  about  the  new  as- 
signment and  adequate  family  housing 
can  top  the  list.  New  schools  and  new 
friends  are  on  the  minds  of  the  kids. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  the 
Navy  spouse  often  has  another  worry, 
“Will  I be  able  to  find  a job  at  our  new 
duty  station?” 

To  answer  that  question,  Navy  Fam- 
ily Service  Centers  (NFSCs)  around  the 
world  provide  the  Spouse  Employment 
Assistance  Program  (SEAP).  The  pro- 
gram helps  people  conduct  an  effective 
job  search,  according  to  Judy  Scroggs, 
the  employment  career  resource  coor- 


Are you  a Navy  spouse  looking 
for  employment?  Have  you 
checked  with  a Navy  Family 
Service  Center? 


dinator  at  NFSC  Norfolk.  Clients  can 
take  advantage  of  all  the  program's  of- 
ferings, including  workshops,  comput- 
erized job  listings,  support  groups  and 
more.  Workshops  address  job  search 
strategies,  career  planning,  career  im- 
age and  owning  a business. 

The  job  search  process  starts  when 


Above  and  right:  Navy  spouses  take  advantage  of 
Norfolk’s  NFSC  Spouse  Employment  Assistance  Program. 
The  service  is  free  and  includes  workshops  on  such 
topics  as  job  search  strategies  and  career  planning. 
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a client  walks  in  the  door  of  the  Em- 
ployment Career  Resource  Center,  ex- 
plained Scroggs.  “No  appointments  are 
necessary  to  use  this  program.  A video 
explains  our  services  and  how  they 
work.  You  can  walk  right  in  and  start 
receiving  the  help  you  need.” 

As  a job  search  begins,  clients  have 
numerous  resources  available.  A com- 
puter data  base  provides  information  on 
state,  federal  and  nationwide  openings 
that  is  updated  daily.  Another  resource 
is  your  local  Employment  Commission 


Beginning  your  search 


The  following  employment  resourc- 
es may  be  available  at  your  local  Navy 
Family  Service  Center. 

Free  workshops  on: 

Job  Search  Strategies  - information 
about  the  local  job  market,  wages  and 
salaries,  difficult  interview  questions,  job 
training  and  educational  opportunities. 

Career  Planning  - a self-awareness 
workshop  to  focus  on  defining  life  roles, 
work  values  and  abilities. 

Resume  Writing  - an  overview  of  re- 
sume formats,  styles  and  content.  Learn 
how  to  market  your  skills,  knowledge 
and  abilities  with  an  interview-getting 
resume. 

Interview  Techniques  - prepare 
yourself  for  future  interviews  by  learning 
the  interview  process,  positive  answers 
for  frequent  and  difficult  questions,  prop- 
er dress,  the  importance  of  body  lan- 


guage and  a positive  attitude. 

Career  Image  - learn  how  to  en- 
hance your  professional  image  through 
wardrobe,  make-up  and  hair  style. 

Owning  Your  Own  Business  - pro- 
vides training  on  writing  a business  plan, 
financing,  marketing,  record  keeping 
and  legal  organization. 

Additionally,  the  Job  Information 
Center  may  offer: 

Employment  data  base  - featuring 
computerized  local,  state  and  national 
job  listings. 

Instructional  videos  and  books  - 

information  on  networking,  phone  tech- 
niques, interviewing  and  resume  writing; 

Computer  programs  - for  career, 
occupational  and  education  research 
and  planning,  and  for  resume  writing. 

Call  your  local  NFSC  to  find  out  which 
services  they  offer. 


(EC).  Customers  have  access  to  the  mi- 
crofiche listings  of  the  EC,  which  lists 
local  jobs. 

“If  customers  don’t  find  what  they  are 


looking  for,”  Scroggs  said,  “they  can 
come  in  every  few  days  to  check  the 
listings.  We  recommend  that  clients 
come  in  once  a week.” 

“The  Navy  Family  Service  Center 
does  not  act  as  an  employment  agen- 
cy,” said  Alice  Perras,  a Navy  spouse 
who  now  works  as  a policy  service  rep- 
resentative with  USAA  Insurance  Agen- 
cy, “but  the  information  is  certainly  avail- 
able. It  was  the  first  place  I went  to  when 
my  husband  and  I were  transferred  into 
the  Norfolk  area. 

“If  you  see  a job  in  the  listings  that 
interests  you,”  she  continued,  “it’s  your 
responsibility  to  call  and  work  out  the 
details  of  the  interview  and  to  get  more 
information  about  the  job.” 


Above:  The  computer  data  base 
provides  a daily  update  on  state, 
federal  and  nationwide  job  openings. 

Using  skills  she  learned  through  the 
workshops  offered  by  SEAP,  Perras  ac- 
tively sought  to  work  with  USAA.  “The 
employment  specialists  at  NFSC  are 
ready  to  give  any  advice  you  might 
need,”  she  said.  “To  prepare  for  my  job 
search,  I took  a resume  writing  class. 
There  were  also  interview  classes  avail- 
able to  me.  You  can  practice  your  in- 
terview with  a counselor,  if  you  want. 

“Navy  Family  Services  is  providing  a 
terrific,  necessary  service  to  the  Navy 
spouse,”  Perras  said.  “There’s  no  fee 
attached  and  the  attitude  of  the  people 
working  there  is  'How  can  I help  you? 
What  can  I do?’  They  understand  what 
it’s  like  being  part  of  the  military.  SEAP 
helps  guide  a spouse  through  the  pro- 
cess of  finding  a job.” 

The  importance  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram is  evident,  Scroggs  concluded. 
“The  reality  of  today’s  society,”  she  said, 
“is  that  people  are  changing  jobs  more 
frequently.  Our  job  is  to  provide  the  re- 
sources to  help  spouses  find  their  own 
jobs.”  i 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands. 


“Navy  Family  Services  is  providing  a terrific, 
necessary  service  to  the  Navy  spouse.” 

— Alice  Perras,  Navy  spouse 
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Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  (See  p< 
Do  you  want  S3  to  go  to  this  fund? 

If  a joint  return,  does  your  spouse  want  S3  to  go  t 


Kor"'  Income  Tax  Return  for  Single  and 

1040EZ  Joint  Filers  With  No  Dependents  1993 


Do  you  want  S3  to  go  to  thin  fund? 


I See  png'-  11.)  If  a joint  return,  dot's  your  spouse  want  $3  to  go  to  thin  fund?  > 
Filing  1 Single  Married  filing  joint  return 

StatUS [even  if  only  one  had  income) 


Report 

Income 


Add  lines  2 and  3 This  is  your  adjusted  g 


Yes.  Do  worksheet 


No.  If  single,  enter  6,050.00 
If  married,  enter  10.900.0C 
For  an  explanation  of  these 


inter  0.  This  is  your  taxable  inconv 


Enter  your  Fcdcr 


e.  For  details  on  h 


Sign 

your 

return 


t>  1040EZ  ( 1SS3  ) 


□ Single 

□ Married  filing  joint  return  (even  if  only  one  had  income) 

□ Mamed  filing  separate  return.  Enter  spouse's  social  security  number 


ote:  Checking  ■Yes' 
duco  your  rotund. 


□ Head  of  household  (with  qualifying  person).  (See  page  17.)  If  the  qualif 
but  not  your  dependent,  enter  this  child’s  name  here.  ► 

□ Qualifying  widow(er)  with  dependent  child  (year  spouse  died  ► 19 

□ Youraotf.  II  your  parent  (or  someone  else)  can  claim  you  as  a dependent  on  his  or  her 


s claimed  as  your  dependent 


ir  S400,  also  complete  ai 


h Schedule  1,  Part  II. 


Unemployment  compensation  (see  page  30). 


is  7 through  13b  (far  right  column).  This  is  your  tt 


ir  IRA  deduction  (see  pi 


15a  and  15b.  These  are  you'  total  adjustments. 


Subtract  Hr 
If  less  than  $23,050  and  a child  lived 
you  can  claim  the  "Earned  income  ci 


;r  adjusted  gross  income, 
ou,  see  page  63  to  find  ou 
n line  28c. 


1040  us 


Individual  Income  Tax  Return 
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Election  Campaign 


Filing  Status 

(See  page  12.) 
Chock  only 


J nor  ch»v»  rov' 


Mamed  filing  joint  retc 
Marneo  ling  separate  it 


i qualifying  personj  (S 


le  qualifying  person  .5  a cMd  but  not  your  dependent. 


Qualifying  widowterj  with  dependent  child  (year  spouse  d. 


I 0 Yourself.  If  foul  pa 


Alimony  received 

Business  income  or  (loss).  Attach  Schedule  C 
Capital  gain  or  (loss).  Attach  Schedule  0 . 
Capital  gain  distnbutlons  not  reported  on  line 


Unemployment  compensation  is 


; amounts  m the  far  right  column  for  lines  7 u 

tA  deduction  (see  page  20)  . . 

i s IRA  deduction  (see  page  20) 

ill  of  self-employmont  tax  (see  page  21) 

i ployed  health  insurance  deduction  (see  pi 

retirement  plan  and  sotf-employed  SEP  dei 


Penalty  on  early  wi 


□ 


Tax  facts 


The  Long  and  Short  of  It 


Continuing  tax  changes  make  it  possible  for  many  tax- 
payers to  file  simpler  returns.  Review  your  tax  situa- 
tion to  see  if  filing  a different  form  is  necessary  or 
more  beneficial. 

Choosing  the  simplest  tax  form: 

• may  save  you  time  if  you  are  able  to  use  one  of  the 
shorter  forms, 

• reduces  the  possibility  of  errors, 

• could  get  you  a faster  refund  if  you  can  file  Form  1 040EZ, 


• can  put  your  tax  dollars  to  better  use. 

Filing  simpler  tax  forms  helps  the  IRS  reduce  the  cost  of 
processing  and  storing  the  returns. 

Read  your  tax  package  to  choose  the  best  form.  If  you 
have  not  received  a tax  package  in  the  mail,  you  may  order 
forms  and  instructions  by  calling  1-800-829-3676.  For  re- 
corded information,  call  the  IRS  Tele-Tax  service  at  1-800- 
829-4477  and  select  topic  number  352,  “Which  Form  - 1 040, 
1040A  or  1040EZ?” 
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ALL  HANDS 


Tax  changes:  a ’93  - ’92  comparison 


Tax  Brackets  Widen.  For  married  couples,  the  15-per- 
cent tax  bracket  extends  up  to  taxable  income  of  $36,900, 
an  $1,100  increase.  The  28-percent  bracket  goes  from 
$36,900  to  $89,150,  a $2,650  increase.  For  singles,  the  15- 
percent  bracket  rises  $650  to  $22,100  and  the  28-percent 
bracket  is  up  $1 ,600,  to  $53,500. 

Earned  Income  Credit  Expanded.  Qualifying  individ- 
uals with  income  up  to  $23,050  - a threshold  $680  higher 
than  in  1992  — can  claim  the  EIC.  Also,  the  maximum  EIC 
can  be  as  much  as  $2,364,  a $153  increase. 


More  For  Campaign  Fund.  Now  you  can  have  $3  (and 
$3  for  your  spouse  if  filing  jointly)  of  your  tax  go  to  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund.  The  check-off  amount  was 
increased  from  $1  to  $3  to  compensate  for  inflation  since 
1974.  A free  brochure,  “ The  $3  Tax  Checkoff,"  is  available 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission  by  calling  1 -800-424- 
9530. 

New  Tax  Bracket  For  Higher  Income.  A new  36-per- 
cent tax  bracket  and  a 10-percent  surtax  (10  percent  of  36 
percent)  were  added  to  the  tax  rates.  Individuals  may  elect  to 
pay  the  additional  income  tax  caused  by  the  increased  rates 
in  installments.  Follow  the  instructions  in  your  tax  forms  pack- 
age. 


Exemptions  Increased.  Personal  exemptions  for  1993 
are  raised  $50,  to  $2,350.  The  personal  exemption  phaseout 
will  start  for  married  couples  filing  jointly  with  income  above 
$1 62,700  ($81 ,350  for  separate  returns),  and  above  $1 08,450 
for  singles.  For  1992,  the  phaseout  for  couples  started  at 
income  above  $1 57,900  ($78,950  for  separate  returns),  and 
above  $105,250  for  singles. 

Standard  deduction  raised  for  some.  The  standard 
deduction  for  married  couples  is  $6,200,  an  increase  of  $200 
above  1992.  For  single  taxpayers,  the  standard  deduction  is 
$3,700,  an  increase  of  $100.  The  extra  standard  deductions 
for  age  and  blindness  remain  at  $700  for  married  taxpayers 
and  $900  for  singles.  The  minimum  standard  deduction  for 
an  individual  who  can  be  claimed  as  a dependent  on  anoth- 
er person’s  tax  return  remains  at  $600. 


Additional  Information.  For  more  on  the  tax  law  chang- 
es for  1993,  get  IRS  Publication  553,  "Highlights  of  1993  Tax 
Changes."  The  publications  listed  in  your  tax  forms  package 
may  be  helpful  as  well.  Send  for  them  using  the  order  blank, 
also  in  the  package,  or  call  1-800-829-3676. 


What’s  In  Store  For  ’94? 


Proof  Needed  for  Contributions:  If  you  want  to  de- 
duct a contribution  of  $250  or  more  after  1993,  you  must 
have  a written  acknowledgment  of  the  contribution  from  the 
charitable  organization.  Certain  information  is  required  in  the 
acknowledgement. 

Debt  Cancellations  Reported:  Financial  institutions 
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may  have  to  file  information  returns  with  the  IRS  regarding 
any  discharge  of  indebtedness  after  1 993  of  $600  or  more.  If 
so,  they  must  also  send  a statement  to  their  affected  cus- 
tomers. Generally,  taxpayers  must  include  the  amount  of  can- 
celed debts  as  income  on  their  tax  returns. 

Earned  Income  Credit  Is  Expanded/Simplified:  The 

amount  of  the  earned  income  credit  (EIC)  is  increased,  and  is 
now  available  to  some  working  individuals  with  no  children. 

Other  Changes:  IRS  Publication  553,  “Highlights  of  1 993 
Tax  Changes,”  includes  details  on  these  and  other  tax  law 
changes  effective  after  1 993.  Call  the  IRS  at  1 -800-829-3676 
to  order  it. 


Three  Tax  Deadlines? 


Most  taxpayers  have  already  filed  their  1993  federal  in- 
come tax  returns.  But  millions  of  others  opted  for  automatic 
extensions  of  time  to  file  by  a second  deadline  - Aug.  15. 
Aug.  15  is  the  due  date  for  these  taxpayers  to  file  their  tax 
returns  for  last  year. 

A taxpayer  who  filed  the  extension  request,  Form  4868, 
by  the  first  tax  deadline  - April  1 5 - must  file  a completed  tax 
return  by  Aug.  15  to  avoid  penalties.  Relief  is  available,  how- 
ever, for  people  who  cannot  file  or  pay  their  tax  due. 

Taxpayers  with  special  circumstances,  such  as  hardship, 
that  prevent  them  from  preparing  and  filing  their  tax  forms 
may  request  an  additional  two-month  extension  that  usually 


To  request  the  additional  time  to  file,  taxpayers  must  send 
Form  2688  to  the  IRS.  The  extension  should  be  requested 
early  so  that,  if  refused,  the  return  can  still  be  filed  on  time. 
The  IRS  will  advise  in  writing  if  their  requests  are  granted  or 
not.  Those  who  are  not  granted  the  additional  time  must  file 
within  1 0 days  of  the  denial  letter. 

When  the  additional  extension  is  not  requested,  a tax  re- 
turn should  be  filed  by  Aug.  15,  even  if  the  amount  owed 
cannot  be  paid.  Filing  the  tax  return  will  avoid  a late  filing 
penalty.  However,  outstanding  tax  balances  are  subject  to 
interest  charges. 

Those  who  file  but  cannot  pay  may  request  a monthly 
payment  plan  by  attaching  Form  9465,  “Installment  Agree- 
ment Request,”  to  the  front  of  their  tax  returns.  Or,  attach  a 
handwritten  request  for  a monthly  payment  plan.  The  re- 
quest needs  to  include  the  taxpayer’s  name  and  Social  Se- 
curity number,  the  amount  of  tax  outstanding  and  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  monthly  payments  the  taxpayer  will  pay. 

Taxpayers  can  get  forms  4868  and  2688  from  the  IRS  by 
calling  1-800-829-3676. 


Recent  tax  law  changes  have  modified  rules  for  certain 
casualty  losses  of  homeowners  and  renters. 

If  your  home  (or  any  of  its  contents)  is  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a result  of  a Presidentially-declared  disaster: 

• You  need  not  recognize  gain  from  insurance  proceeds 
for  personal  property,  such  as  damaged  furnishings,  that  was 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  residence,  if  the  property  was  not 
scheduled  under  the  insurance  policy; 
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• You  may  treat  any  other  insurance  proceeds  for  your 
damaged  residence  or  its  contents  as  a common  pool  of 
funds,  with  gain  recognized  only  on  the  excess  of  this  pooled 
amount  over  the  cost  of  replacement  property. 

The  replacement  period  was  extended  from  two  to  four 
years  after  the  close  of  the  first  taxable  year  in  which  any  part 
of  the  gain  is  realized. 

These  provisions  apply  to  property  involuntarily  converted 
due  to  a disaster  for  which  a Presidential  declaration  is  made 
on  or  after  Sept.  1 , 1 991 , and  to  tax  years  ending  on  or  after 
that  date.  Taxpayers  who  paid  taxes  on  insurance  proceeds 
that  are  no  longer  taxable  may  file  an  amended  return  for  a 
refund. 

For  more  information,  see  IRS  Publication  547,  “Nonbusi- 
ness Disasters,  Casualties,  and  Thefts.”  Call  1 -800-829-3676 
to  order  it. 


Taxes  and  Home  Refinancing 


Lower  interest  rates  often  prompt  homeowners  to  consid- 
er refinancing  their  homes.  Homeowners  should  consider 
points,  and  how  they  affect  taxes,  when  deciding  to  refinance 
their  homes. 

In  general,  points  that  qualify  as  interest  are  deductible  in 
the  year  paid  only  if  they  meet  certain  qualifications.  The  loan 
for  which  the  points  are  charged  must  be  for  the  purchase  or 
improvement  of  the  borrower’s  main  home  and  secured  by 
that  home.  The  payment  of  points  must  be  an  established 
practice,  and  the  number  of  points  charged  must  be  no  more 


than  the  usual  number  in  the  area  where  the  loan  was  made. 
Points  must  be  paid  with  funds  other  than  those  obtained 
from  the  lender. 

Points  that  don’t  meet  all  these  qualifications  are  consid- 
ered interest  paid  in  advance  and  must  be  deducted  during 
the  life  of  the  loan. 

Refinancing  adds  a new  dimension  to  deducting  points. 
Providing  the  points  meet  the  usual  qualifications  for  being 
deductible,  they  are  usually  deducted  during  the  life  of  the 
loan.  Generally,  they  may  be  deducted  fully  in  the  year  of 
payment  only  if  the  loan  was  used  to  improve  the  borrower’s 
main  home. 

Another  wrinkle  arises  when  a homeowner  refinances  a 
second  time  or  if  the  homeowner  had  points  from  the  original 
mortgage  that  were  being  deducted  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 
When  a homeowner  refinances  — whether  a first,  second  or 
third  time  — the  previous  loan  is  paid  off.  The  life  of  the  loan 
ends  at  that  point,  so  any  remaining  points  being  spread  over 
the  life  of  the  loan  may  be  deducted  on  the  income  tax  return 
for  that  year. 

The  new  points  charged  for  refinancing  again  are  subject 
to  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  a first  refinancing. 


Call  1 -800-829-3676  and  ask  for  free  IRS  Pubs 
530,  “Tax  Information  for  First-Time  Homeown- 
ers;” 523,  “Selling  Your  Home;”  and  936,  “Home 
Mortgage  Interest 
Deduction.”  ^ 
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Vietnam 


Women  Ss 


Memorial 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 

Tl  housands  of  veterans  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Veterans  Day  to  see  a 
piece  of  history  unveiled  — a memorial 
dedicated  to  the  more  than  265,000 
women  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
during  the  Vietnam  War. 

More  than  35,000  people  came  to  see  the  unveiling  of  the  Vietnam  Women’s 
Memorial,  including  Vietnam  veteran  and  Reserve  Navy  Nurse  Corps  officer  RADM  Maryanne 
T.  Ibach.  She  said  that  few  women  who  served  in  Vietnam  were  physically  injured  — most  were  emo- 
tionally and  spiritually  changed.  “This  memorial  validates  the  experience  of  all  women  of  that  era  and  gives  them  the  ability  to 
speak  of  it.  We  are  at  various  stages  of  the  healing  process,”  she  said. 

“Coming  here  forces  one  to  open  the  memory  vault,  to  think  back  to  those  days  so  long  ago  and  recall  the  emotions  and 
experiences  — good  and  bad”  said  Ibach.  “After  Vietnam,  most  women  who  served  quickly  faded  back  into  the  fabric  of 
society,  unable  to  talk  about  what  they  had  experienced  because  no  one  cared  or  understood.  We  cannot  lose  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  We  must  find  the  peace  to  go  on.“ 

The  eight-foot  bronze  statue  rests  across  from  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial.  It  depicts  three  Vietnam-era  women  - one 
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Above:  The  dedication  was  an  emotional  experience  for  many  participants.  Many  soldiers 
wounded  during  the  war  took  the  opportunity  to  offer  a word  of  thanks  to  the  women  who 
seemed  to  them  like  “angels  of  mercy.” 


“As  I was  working,  a group  of  veterans  would 
come  in  and  watch  the  development  of  the  piece. 
The  men  as  well  as  the  women  would  say,  ‘That 
was  me.  That’s  how  I felt.’” 

- Glenna  Goodacre,  sculptor 


Left:  Women  Vietnam  veterans 
from  all  services  were  on  hand  to 
see  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial. 
For  many  of  them,  it  was  a chance 
to  share  emotions  and  thoughts 
they  held  inside  for  years. 
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standing,  one  kneeling  and  one  holding  a wounded  soldier  - 
and  was  created  by  Santa  Fe-sculptor  Glenna  Goodacre. 

Goodacre  describes  her  work  on  the  monument  as  a trib- 
ute to  all  the  women  who  served  in  the  Vietnam  war.  “For  the 
three  years  of  perfecting  the  design,  I came  to  know  these 
women,  and  I heard  their  stories.  With  my  clay,  I wanted  to 
reflect  their  emotions,  their  courage,  their  compassion  and 
their  dedication,”  she  said. 

“Nothing  is  complete  in  that  the  edges  are  fuzzy,  purpose- 
ly done  so  that  you  can  finish  it  yourself.  There  are  no  regi- 
ment patches.  There  are  no  bars.  There  are  no  stripes.  There 
is  no  definition  of  rank.  We  did  this  on  purpose  so  you  place 
yourself  into  the  piece,  so  that  you  could  put  yourself  in  Viet- 
nam and  feel  a part  of  this.” 

For  Americans,  this  new  national  memorial  will  serve  as  a 
tribute  to  the  women  who  went  to  war,  fought  and  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  For  many  of  these  women,  the  me- 
morial will  be  more  than  a reminder.  It  will  remain  for  genera- 
tions a legacy  of  healing  and  hope.  £ 

Bryan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Flands. 


“Nothing  is  complete 
in  that  the  edges  are 
fuzzy,  purposely 
done  so  that  you  can 
finish  it  yourself. 
There  are  no  regi- 
ment patches.  There 
are  no  bars.  There 
are  no  stripes.  We 
did  this  on  purpose 
so  you  could  place 
yourself  in  Vietnam 
and  feel  a part  of 
this.”  - Glenna 
Goodacre. 


Owedia  “Tweedie”  Searcy  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1 968 
and  Bobbi  Hovis  retired  in  1 967.  Both  enjoy  life  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  Annapolis,  Md. 


First  Navy  Vietnam  nurses 
attend  unveiling  ceremony 


Retired  Navy  nurses  LCDR  Bobbi  Hovis  and  CDR 
Owedia  “Tweedie”  Searcy  were  among  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  attended  the  Vietnam  Wom- 
ens Memorial  ceremony.  Both  served  at  the  U.S.  Navy 
Station  Hospital  in  Saigon  from  September  1 963  to  Octo- 
ber 1964. 

For  them,  the  Vietnam  Women’s  Memorial  is  a fitting 
tribute  to  all  the  women  who  served  there.  “It  was  one  of 
the  most  emotional  experiences  of  my  life,”  said  Hovis. 
“It’s  a tribute  that’s  long  overdue.” 

Searcy  said  she  was  extremely  proud  to  be  part  of  the 
dedication.  “I  was  also  very  glad  to  see  that  something 
had  finally  been  done  for  the  women  who  served.” 

Both  were  among  the  first  Navy  nurses  to  volunteer  for 
duty  in  Vietnam. i 


Right:  During  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  1963, 
Searcy  was  in  the  midst 
of  finishing  up  gift 
wrapping. 


Left:  Hovis  holds  a 
Malaysian  sunbear  which 
was  part  of  a “pet  zoo” 
she  started  at  the  Saigon 
hospital  to  provide  a 
special  kind  of  patient 
therapy. 
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Predeployment 
Checklist 

Here’s  a list  of  some  things  both  single  and  married  sailors  need  to  check  before 
deploying  for  any  extended  length  of  time.  Before  a deployment  or  TAD,  use  these  lists 
to  ensure  your  family  members  have  everything  taken  care  of  prior  to  your  departure. 


Budgeting  tasks 

□ “H”  (Home)  allotment. 

□ “S”  (Savings)  allotment. 

Revise  budget  to  include  amounts  for: 

□ “1”  (Insurance)  allotment. 

□ Utility  bills. 

□ Long  distance  phone  calls. 

Vehicles 

□ Rent  or  mortgage. 

□ Complete  required  vehicle  maintenance  before 

□ Monthly  living  expenses. 

deploying. 

□ Savings. 

□ Make  sure  tags  and  inspection  stickers  can  be 

□ Insurance  premiums. 

Include  amounts  for  possible  income  changes 

□ Sea  pay. 

renewed. 

□ The  name  of  a trusted  mechanic/repair  garage. 

Home/apartment 

□ Family  separation  allowance. 

□ Prepare  for  emergency  maintenance. 

□ Rate  changes. 

□ Give  your  home  a security  check. 

□ Reenlistment. 

□ Test  all  smoke  alarms  and  fire  extinguisher. 

□ Longevity  pay  increases. 

□ Review  homeowner’s/renter’s  insurance  policies. 

Banking  decisions 

Emergency  plans 

□ Sign  up  for  direct  deposit. 

□ Try  to  save  at  least  one  month’s  pay  in  a savings 

□ Establish  separate  checking  accounts. 

account  to  use  in  case  of  emergency. 

□ Set  credit  card  limits. 

□ Leave  an  additional  family  member  your  command’s 

□ Make  sure  checking  and  savings  accounts  are  in  the 

complete,  official  mailing  address,  your  social 

same  bank  so  funds  can  easily  be  transferred. 

security  number  and  your  command  ombudsman’s 
telephone  number. 

Allotments 

□ Make  family  members  aware  of  services  available  to 
them  through  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Relief  Society 

□ “D”  (Family  Member)  allotment. 

and  Navy  Family  Service  Centers. 

□ “B”  (Bond)  allotment. 

□ Make  family  members  aware  of  how  to  use  the  Red 

□ “C”  (Contribution)  allotment. 

Cross  in  case  of  emergency. 

See  your  legal  assistance  office  and  have  appropriate  powers  of  attorney  drawn  up  based 

upon  your  specific  situation. 

March  1994 
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Howdy , Pahdner  ...ah  Shipmate , that  is 


fSE 


Story  and  photos  by 
J02  Brett  Bryan 


When  I first  heard  I was 
going  to  Texas,  I was 
concerned.  But  I love 
it  here,”  said  Seaman 
Jennifer  Barrett  of 
Jacksonville,  III.,  stationed  at  NAS  Cor- 
pus Christi.  “We’re  in  our  own  little  cor- 
ner of  the  world.” 

Everything  is  big  in  Texas,  or  so  they 
say,  but  the  Navy’s  presence  in  Texas 
has  always  been  small.  All  that’s  chang- 
ing now.  In  the  next  few  years,  thou- 
sands of  sailors  will  “head  ’em  up  and 
move  'em  in”  to  become  part  of  the 
growing  Texas  Navy.  One  of  those  sail- 
ors stationed  at  Naval  Air  Station  (NAS) 
Corpus  Christi,  NAS  Kingsville  or  aug- 
menting the  newly-formed  Mine  Warfare 
Center  of  Excellence  at  Naval  Station 
Ingleside  could  be  you. 

Naval  aviation  has  had  a foothold  in 
Texas  for  decades,  but  now  the  surface 
Navy  is  edging  its  way  into  the  tradition- 
ally aviation-oriented  community.  The 
mine  countermeasure  (MCM)  ships  of 


Ingleside  can  be 
seen  skirting  across 
the  Corpus  Christi  ship 
channel  headed  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  as  the  Navy 
begins  building  up  its  Mine 
Warfare  Center  of  Excel- 
lence. 

Naval  Station  Ingleside  recently  wel- 
comed four  mine  countermeasure  ships 
to  their  new  homeport  on  the  Texas 
coast.  Ingleside  has  been  home  to  12 
MCMs,  and  a host  of  other  activities  all 
designed  to  be  part  of  the  Mine  Warfare 
Center  of  Excellence  . 

“As  we  see  it  right  now,  the  Navy  will 
build  a world  class  mine-warfare  center 
to  include  the  central  homeporting  of  all 
MCM-type  ships,”  said  Greenville,  S.C., 
native  CAPT  L.W.  Hewett,  commander, 
Mine  Counter  Measures  Group  2,  which 
moved  to  Texas  in  1992.  It  will  be  an- 
other four  years  before  Ingleside  is  fully 
established.  By  then,  23  MCMs  will  be 
stationed  there  along  with  all  the  other 
elements  that  support  the  MCM  mission. 

For  the  hundreds  of  sailors  going  to 


their  new  Texas  home, 
this  move  means  change. 
For  some,  it  will  mean  change 
from  larger  or  mid-sized  cities  to 
the  small  beach  communities  of  the 
Texas  coastal  bend.  To  others  it  will 
be  a welcome  move  back  to  a sim- 
pler slower  lifestyle.  But  whatever 
the  change  may  mean,  they  can 
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be  assured  of  finding  a new  home  where 
the  people  in  the  community  are  recep- 
tive to  the  Navy,  and  are  truly  proud  to 
have  sailors  around,  because  in  south 
Texas,  they  are  “Navy  Strong,  Texas 
Proud.”  £ 


Bryan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


Right:  MSI 
Lawrence  Balio 
awaits  his  ship, 
USS  Warrior  (MCM 
10),  on  the  pier  at 
Naval  Station 
Ingleside,  Texas. 
Currently  12 
MCMs  are  at  the 
base,  but  in  the 
next  four  years,  23 
MCMs  are  sched- 
uled to  be  home- 
ported  here. 


Left:  Hundreds  of  flight  students  come  to  NAS 
Kingsville  each  year.  Intermediate  training  is  done  in 
the  T-2C  Buckeye  and  advanced  training  in  the  T-A4J 
Sky  hawk. 


Below:  Naval  Station 
Ingleside,  Texas,  is  one 
of  the  Navy’s  newest 
facilities.  Soon  it  will 
be  home  to  the  Navy’s 
Mine  Warfare  Center  of 
Excellence. 


Above:  USS  Warrior  (MCM  10)  pulls  into  Naval  Station  Ingleside  after  a deployment.  An 
MCM  typically  carries  a crew  of  81.  Unlike  most  ships,  MCMs  are  made  of  wood  with  a 
fiberglass-encased  hull. 
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Lexington  is  open  for  tours  daily: 

Monday-Sunday,9  a.m.  - 5 p.m. 

(closed  Christmas  Day) 


Admission: 

Adults  (18  yrs.+) 

$7.00 

Active-duty  Military 

(must  show  1.  D.) 

$5.00 

Children  (4-17  yrs.) 

$3.75 

Children  under  3 and 

Adults  (60  yrs.+) 

Free 

Story  and  photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan 

Aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  Lexington , the  ladder  wells  rumble  with 
the  sound  of  footsteps,  but  it  is  not  the  hard  clank  of  boondocker 
against  steel.  Instead  it’s  the  soft  sound  of  tennis  shoes  thumping 
against  metal.  Where  once  aircraft  catapulted  off  her  flight  deck, 
now  tourists  stroll  along  admiring  the  grandeur  of  the  “Blue  Ghost.  ” 
Once  a great  ship  of  war,  USS  Lexington  {AV1 1 6)  served  the  United  States 
longer  and  set  more  records  than  any  other  carrier  in  the  history  of  naval  avia- 
tion. Now,  she  continues  to  serve,  not  as  a ship  of  battle,  but  as  a museum  in 
the  Bay  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Of  the  ship’s  1 6 decks,  eight  are  open  to  the  public,  with  three  more  planned 
for  display.  The  most  difficult  renovation  - the  engine  room  - remains  sealed, 
but  work  is  in  progress. 

On  the  flight  deck,  aircraft  from  a by-gone  era  shimmer  in  the  Texas  sun. 
Many  of  the  young  children  have  never  seen  a plane  this  close,  so  they  poke 
and  prod  at  the  silent  craft. 

Lexington , an  Essex- class  carrier,  was  originally  named  USS  Cabot.  During 
World  War  II,  the  final  work  on  Cabot  was  being  completed  at  Fore  River  Ship- 
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Lex  facts 

• Main  deck  larger  than  three  football  fields. 

• Served  the  United  States  longer  and  set  more  records 
than  any  other  carrier  in  the  history  of  naval  aviation. 

• The  first  carrier  to  conduct  flight  operations  while 
rounding  Cape  Horn. 

• Unlike  many  World  War  II  ships,  was  never  camou- 
flaged. It  was  painted  in  Measure  21 , overall  Navy  blue. 
The  Japanese  pilots  reported  seeing  “a  great  blue 
ghost,”  and  the  distinctive  name  contributed  to  the 
nickname  “Blue  Ghost.” 

• First  carrier  to  have  sailed  with  women 
crewmembers. 

• The  second  Essex- class  carrier  to  be  commissioned. 
At  that  time,  Essex- class  carriers  were  the  largest  in 
the  fleet. 


yard,  Mass.,  when  word  was  received  that  the  original  carrier 
named  Lexington  (CV  2),  had  been  sunk  in  the  Coral  Sea.  A 
campaign  was  launched  to  change  the  new  carrier’s  name 
to  Lexington,  and  the  rest  is  history.  USS  Lexington  was  com- 
missioned Feb.  17,  1943. 

After  training  maneuvers  and  a shakedown  cruise,  Lex- 
ington joined  the  5th  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Japanese  reported  “Lady  Lex”  sunk  no  less  than  four 
times.  Yet  each  time  she  returned  to  fight  again,  leading  the 
propagandist  Tokyo  Rose  to  nickname  her  “The  Blue  Ghost.” 
The  name  is  a tribute  to  the  ship  and  crew  and  the  air  groups 
that  served  aboard  her. 

After  the  war,  Lexington  was  briefly  decommissioned  (1 947- 
1955).  When  reactivated,  she  operated  primarily  with  the  7th 
Fleet  out  of  San  Diego.  Although  not  involved  in  actual  com- 
bat, Lexington  kept  an  offshore  vigil  during  tensions  in  For- 
mosa, Laos  and  Cuba.  In  1962,  Lexington  sailed  into  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  and  began  training  operations,  eventually  being 
officially  designated  C\7T  16,  Navy  training  carrier. 

Lexington  was  decommissioned  Nov.  26,  1991 , and  Cor- 
pus Christi  was  selected  as  the  permanent  home  to  this  na- 
tional treasure. 

In  the  captain’s  chair,  7-year-old  Maria  Alvarez  chirps  an 
order  to  her  brother  Michael  at  the  helm,  “Full  speed  ahead!” 

Michael  thrusts  the  engine  order  telegraph  forward  and 
shouts  “All  right!” 

His  father  leans  forward  and  whispers  in  his  ear,  “Say,  ‘Aye, 
Aye’  Mi  key.” 

“Aye,  Aye!”  Michael  corrects. 

Hearing  the  affirmative  response  from  the  helmsman,  CAPT 
Maria  sinks  back  into  the  con,  closes  her  eyes  and  smiles.  In 
her  mind’s  eye  she’s  headed  out  to  sea.  ^ 

Bryan  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


More  than  3,000  people 
a day  visit  Lexington. 





As  of  Sept.  9,  1993, 
474,000  visitors  had  passed 
through  the  admittance  desk 
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participated  in  nearly  every 
major  operation  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  and  spent  a total  of  21 
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More  than 
500,000  arrested 
landings 


Had  more  than 
300,000  launches  from 
starboard  catapult 


/ / 

SSL 


Lexington's  planes  destroyed  372 
enemy  aircraft  in  the  air 
and  475  more  on  the  ground. 
Her  guns  shot  down  1 5 planes 
and  assisted  in  downing  five  more. 


300.000  tons  of  enemy  cargo 
were  destroyed  and  additional 

600.000  tons  damaged  during 
World  War  II 
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A Trident  II  fleet  ballistic  missile  bursts  from” 
the  sea  off  Port  Canaveral,  Fla.  The  weapon 
can  deliver  multiple  thermonuclear  warheads 
to  targets  more  than  4,600  miles  away. 


Inset:  LT  Bryan  Tauzer  of  Woodland,  Calif., 
squeezes  the  trigger,  launching  a Trident  II 
missile  from  USS  Nebraska. 


. 


Above:  The  chief  of  the  watch,  MMC(SS) 
Scott  L.  Davidson  of  Stanwood,  Mo.,  dives 
USS  Nebraska.  At  the  stern  planesman 
position,  YN2(SS)  Ervin  F.  Renwrick  a York, 
S.C.,  native  guides  the  boat  below  the 
waves.  The  submarine  is  capable  of 
reaching  depths  greater  than  400  feet. 

Right:  MT3  James  L.  Perkins  of  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  checks  a missile  launch  tube  for 
signs  of  tampering.  Even  underway, 
security  can’t  be  assumed  when  nuclear 
weapons  are  involved. 


ALL  HANDS 


Left:  Trailing  a foamy  wake,  USS  Nebraska  (SSBN 
739)  heads  to  sea  from  Port  Canaveral,  Fla.  Soon 
she  will  submerge  for  a Trident  II  test  launch. 

Below:  At  the  periscope,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.’s, 
FTGC(SS)  Stephen  J.  Ford  keeps  an  eye  on 
surface  traffic  as  the  Ohio- class  submarine  puts 
to  sea. 


Below  left:  In  the  heart  of  Nebraska's  missile 
compartment,  MT2(SS)  Kevin  L.  Anglehart 
checks  a valve  on  a launch  tube.  The  Corning, 
N.Y.,  native’s  submarine  can  carry  24  Trident  II 
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Showing  care 


Photos  by  Air  Force  Sgt.  G.D.  Robinson 


Right:  LT  (Dr.)  Jonathan 
Walper  from  USS  America 
(CV  66)  performs  an  ear 
examination  on  a young 
Somali  boy  who  is  experi- 
encing some  hearing  loss. 


ALL  HANDS 


s part  of  Operation  Con- 
tinue Hope  in  Somalia, 
American  military  doctors 
and  dentists  took  time  to 
provide  care  to  Somalis 
outside  of  Mogadishu.  During  Operation 
Show  Care  in  November  1993,  medical 
and  dental  personnel  from  USS  Ameri- 
ca (CV  66)  and  USS  Denver  (LPD  9) 
joined  medical  teams  ashore  to  provide 
some  of  the  residents  of  Marka,  Soma- 
lia, with  basic  health  and  dental  care 
needs. 


Robinson  is  assigned  to  the  1st  Combat 
Camera  Squad,  Joint  Combat  Camera. 


Right:  A U.S.  Army  UH-60  Medical 
Evacuation  Helicopter  lands  on  board 
USS  New  Orleans  (LPH  11)  during  a 
joint  service  mass  casualty  exercise. 


)ove:  A member  of  Beach  Master  Unit  1 
arshalls  a Navy  LCAC  onto  a beach  near 
ogadishu.  Seven  waves  of  LCACs  delivered 
arines  and  supplies  in  support  of  Show  Care. 
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MARCH  1994 


Above:  A picturesque  USS  Constitution 
serves  as  the  focal  point  in  Boston 
Harbor  to  kick  off  the  city’s  1 992  Fourth 
of  July  festivities  with  a 21  -gun  salute. 
The  ship  entered  the  drydock  at 
Charlestown  Navy  Shipyard  two 
months  later. 


Right:  With  masts  and  cannons 
removed,  USS  Constitution  reveals  her 
hull  below  the  waterline  for  the  first 
time  since  her  drydocking  in  1973. 


Below:  Minneapolis  native  BM2 
Anthony  Rossi  uses  a mallet  and  a 
reefing  iron  to  remove  hemp-like 
caulking  between  the  hull  planks  of 
USS  Constitution. 


Story  by  CDR  Tricia  Larson,  photos  by  PH3  David  Hallimore 


n the  late  1700s  and  early  1800s,  the  16-  to  17-year- 
old-sailors  aboard  USS  Constitution  sailed  against  the  Bar- 
bary pirates  and  fought  the  British.  But  today,  18-  to  21- 
year-old  Constitution  sailors  aren’t  fighting  a war  against  any 
enemy,  but  one  to  preserve  the  oldest  commissioned  war- 
ship afloat  in  the  world. 

“Repairing  the  ship  is  hard  work,  and  it’s  tiring;  but  it’s  great  to 
be  a part  of  such  a historic  effort  — repairing  the  most  famous 
fighting  ship  in  American  history,”  said  Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class 
Anthony  Rossi,  a Constitution  crew  member. 

Nicknamed  “Old  Ironsides”  for  her  wooden  hull's  strength  in 
repelling  cannon  balls  during  her  1812  victory  over  the  British  frig- 
ate HMS  Guerriere,  Constitution  never  lost  a battle,  never  was 
boarded  by  the  enemy  (except  for  prisoners  of  war)  and  never  had 
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Above  left:  FN  Markco  King  of  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.,  adds  to  the  growing  collec- 
tion of  fully  refinished,  painted  wooden 
blocks,  which  are  left  outdoors  to 
weather. 

Above:  Ship  restorer  Anita  Petricone, 
from  the  Naval  Historical  Center 
Detachment  Boston,  puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  a plank  to  be  used  for  the 
ship’s  fighting  top. 
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a cannon  ball  penetrate  her  sides. 

Today,  the  proud  symbol  of  our  na- 
tion’s seapower  is  undergoing  a repair 
period  as  she  prepares  for  her  200th 
birthday  in  October  1997.  Though  her 
decks  are  stripped  of  the  heavy  arma- 
ment she  once  carried,  the  ship  remains 
open  to  visitors.  The  painstaking  pres- 
ervation work  now  being  done  marks 
the  ship’s  sixth  official  overhaul  since  she 
was  first  launched. 

While  the  ship  is  in  drydock,  Consti- 
tution crew  members  help  repair  the  ship 
using  a centuries-old  process  called 
reefing.  Removing  the  tar-laden  hemp 
sealant  between  the  ship’s  wooden 
planking  is  the  first  step  toward  correct- 


ing the  "hog,”  the  term  for  the  droop  that 
develops  over  time  with  the  bows  and 
sterns  of  wooden  ships.  Reefing  limbers 
up  the  ship  so  that  the  ship  can  return 
to  a level  keel.  Then  the  hull  is  resealed 
with  caulking  — locking  in  the  new 
shape  and  creating  a waterproof  seal. 

Although  Rossi  and  his  shipmates  are 
actively  involved  in  the  ship’s  repair  and 
preservation,  the  massive  effort  is  spear- 
headed by  more  than  60  civilian  artisans 
from  the  Naval  Historical  Center  Detach- 
ment Boston  — the  ship's  maintenance 
and  repair  facility.  Working  side  by  side 
with  these  craftsmen,  Constitution’s  sail- 
ors are  using  shipbuilding  skills  used  by 
shipwrights  centuries  ago. 


“You  get  a fascinating  and  rare  per- 
spective on  the  ship  while  she’s  in  dry- 
dock,"  according  to  the  ship’s  execu- 
tive officer,  LT  Clark  Smith  of  Fleetwood, 
Penn.  “Being  able  to  see  the  entire  hull 
makes  you  more  fully  appreciate  the  his- 
toric value  of  the  ship  — the  original 
craftsmanship  that  went  into  building  the 
ship  and  the  craftsmanship  that’s  going 
into  preserving  it.  Our  repair  work  will 
help  ensure  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  can  enjoy  this  living  national 
monument  to  our  nation’s  seapower.” 
£ 

Larson  is  a reservist  assigned  to  NR  Naval 
Historical  Center,  Det.  206,  Washington, 
D.C.  Hallimore  is  assigned  to  USS  Consti- 
tution. 


Left:  USS  Constitution  sailors,  in 
uniforms  reminiscent  of  those  worn  in 
1 81 2,  give  public  tours  of  the  ship  365 
days  a year.  The  ship  remains  open  to 
the  public  even  while  she  is  in  drydock. 


Below:  One  day  after  the  ship  arrives  in 
drydock,  workers  begin  to  assemble 
scaffolding  around  the  bottom  of 
Constitution’s  copper-sheathed  hull.  All 
of  the  sheathing  was  later  removed  to 
check  the  hull’s  condition. 
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From  tree  to  hull 


USS  Constitution  first  set 
sail  in  1797,  at  a cost  of 
$302,719.  The  sides  of 
the  ship  were  construct- 
ed of  huge  oak  planks  up 
to  seven  inches  thick  fastened  to  frames 
spaced  less  than  two  inches  apart.  The 
sides  were  so  thick  that  Constitution  got 
the  nickname  “Old  Ironsides”  when  can- 
non balls  seemed  to  bounce  off  her 
sides  during  the  battle  with  the  British 
frigate  Guerrieri  in  1 81 2.  Huge  knees  cut 
from  appropriately  shaped  tree  limbs  or 
roots  held  up  each  deck  and  reinforced 
the  hull.  American  frigates  were  more 
heavily  constructed  in  comparison  to 
their  European  counterparts. 

The  drawing  below  is  based  on  an 


The 

evolution 

of 

Old 

Ironsides 


illustration  from  a book  for  naval  archi- 
tects, published  in  1789.  It  served  as  a 
guide  to  ship  builders  who  chose  trees 
that  would  yield  pieces  of  the  desired 
shape.  The  cross  section  to  the  right 
shows  how  the  pieces  were  fitted  to- 
gether in  the  construction  of  the  hull. 

1 . Lodging  knee 

2.  Hanging  knee 

3.  Frame 

4.  Deck  beam 

5.  Middle  whale 

6.  Main  whale 

7.  Scarph  chock 

8.  Lengthening  piece 

9.  Floor 

Information  provided  by  the  Navy  Historical 
Center’s  Navy  Museum,  Washington,  D.C. 


A vested  interest  in 

safety 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 

very  sailor  who’s  been  through  fire-fighting  train- 
ing can  tell  you  although  the  training  is  valuable, 
it  is  usually  uncomfortable.  Navy  researchers 
turned  their  attention  to  the  sailors’  plight  and 
developed  a device  to  make  it  a more  tolerable 
experience  — the  cool  vest. 

The  rig  keeps  sailors  cooler  during  training  or  fire  fighting, 
and  speeds  their  recovery  time  when  they  emerge  from  a hot 
environment,  according  to  LCDR  Brad  L.  Bennett,  a research 
physiologist  at  Naval  Health  Research  Center  (NHRC)  at  Naval 
Training  Center  San  Diego. 

The  theory  behind  the  vest  is  simple.  Heat  flows  from  a 
higher  temperature  to  a lower  temperature,  according  to  the 
laws  of  physics.  Body  heat  therefore  flows  out  of  the  body 
and  into  the  cool  vest,  keeping  the  body’s  core  temperature 
at  reasonable  levels  and  avoiding  heat  illnesses. 

Field  tests  involving  actual  fires  were  combined  with  labo- 
ratory studies  at  NHRC.  One  volunteer  tester,  Operations 
Specialist  2nd  Class  Timothy  L.  Hanney,  donned  a full  fire 
fighting  ensemble  and  oxygen  breathing  apparatus,  once  with 
a cool  vest  and  once  without.  He  then  alternated  between 
resting  in  an  85-degree  room  and  walking  a treadmill  in  a 
1 20-degree  room.  The  results  proved  the  vest’s  effectiveness. 

“We  have  a tremendous  amount  of  heat  illness  that  needs 
to  be  treated  because  people  are  training  in  [full  fire  fighting 
gear]  below  decks,  with  the  ventilation  shut  down  and  high 
temperatures  around  them,”  Bennett  said.  “We  can  reduce 
all  that  heat  illness  during  training  with  the  cool  vest.  That’s 
where  the  impact  will  come  on  a daily  basis.” 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  is  looking  into  getting  the 
vest  out  to  the  fleet,  Bennett  said,  but  he  stressed  the  vest 
has  not  been  officially  approved  yet.  One  thing  seems  certain 
however.  The  cool  vest  is  on  its  way.  .y 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 

Inset:  OS2  Timothy  Hanney  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  wears  the  cool 
vest  during  testing  with  full  fire-fighting  gear.  “You’ve  got 
more  tolerance  to  the  heat  with  the  vest  on,”  said  Hanney. 

Left:  According  to  LCDR  Brad  L.  Bennett,  native  of  Whittier, 
Calif.,  this  eight-pound  canvas  vest  has  four  pockets,  two  on 
the  front  and  two  on  the  back.  Each  pocket  holds  a frozen 
packet  filled  with  a corn  starch  solution,  similar  to  those 
used  in  recreational  ice  chests. 
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Lean  and  green 


Hi-tech  ID  card  is  on  the  street 
— and  in  your  future 


Story  by  J01  Denise  Alvey  and  J01  Steve  Orr 


Your  wallet  is  about  to  get  a 
little  slimmer.  The  military  ID 
card  that’s  been  around  for 
decades  is  trimming  down, 
and  so  is  the  wait  to  get 
new  ID  cards  when  old  cards  expire  or 
are  lost. 

The  new  card  is  leaner,  tougher  and 
smarter.  Roughly  the  size  of  a credit 
card,  the  new  IDs  have  been  issued  to 
service  members  and  their  families  at 
bases  around  the  country  since  Octo- 
ber 1993  — including  those  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek,  Va. 


Advantages  of  the  trimmer  card  are 
numerous,  said  Personnelman  1 st  Class 
Lester  Morrow  of  Personnel  Support 
Detachment,  Little  Creek.  They’re  stur- 
dier and  don’t  mutilate  as  easily  accord- 
ing to  the  Waynesboro,  Penn.,  native. 
“The  old  cards  weren’t  tamper-proof  — 
you  could  change  the  picture  or  birth- 
day information.  The  new  card,  howev- 
er, is  a solid  piece  of  plastic.  You  can’t 
get  into  it  without  tearing  it  up  complete- 
ly.” 

New  cards  incorporate  a digital  pho- 
tographic image  of  the  bearer,  a bar 


code  containing  pertinent  machine- 
readable  data  and  printed  identification 
and  entitlement  information.  Information 
about  the  service  member  and  family 


Bos’n’s  high-tech  self-help 


Story  and  photo  by 
JOCM(SW)  Mark  Malinowski 

When  inspectors  from 
the  Naval  Safety 
Center  visited  USS 
Shreveport  { LPD12), 
the  team  looking  at 
deck  department  got  a surprise.  They 
anticipated  finding  mounds  of  green 
record  books  filled  with  hand-scribbled 
inventory  lists.  To  compound  their  task 
of  deciphering  the  entries,  they  figured 
on  having  to  read  through  countless 
coffee  stains. 

Thanks  to  CW02  Jerry  Stephens  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  who  is  homeport- 
ed  in  Norfolk,  the  team  instead  found  a 
data  base  showing  everything  they 
wanted  to  know  about  equipment  in 
deck  department.  This  ship’s  bos’n  had 


realized  that  a personal  computer  can 
be  as  important  to  his  job  as  a mar- 
linespike  or  fid.  Using  basic  word  pro- 
cessing software,  he  had  collated  all  the 
information  from  the  green  record  books. 
At  a glance,  the  team  saw  equipment 
lists,  serial  numbers,  locations,  dates  of 
manufacture,  dates  of  issue,  test  dates 
and  more. 

“This  data  base  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
I’ve  seen,”  said  LT  Mike  Turner,  deck 
department  inspector.  “It’s  a paradigm 
buster,  a real  indicator  that  somebody’s 
at  home  in  deck  department  here.  It 
brings  you  into  the  21st  century.” 

Stephens’  data  base  covers  lifejack- 
ets, C02-inflatable  lifeboats  and  release 
devices,  life  rings  and  floatlights,  moor- 
ing lines,  boats,  tested  data  and  a list  of 
defective  equipment.  “I  produced  this 
allowance  and  inventory  list  for  the 


Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  (IN- 
SURV)  inspectors,”  said  Stephens.  “The 
list  saves  time  on  paperwork  and  gives 
inspectors  a feel  for  how  much  we  know 
about  our  components,  gear  and  work 
spaces." 

Besides  getting  the  bos’n  and  his 
men  more  in  touch  with  their  depart- 
ment, the  data  base  fulfills  one  of  the 
tenets  of  total  quality  leadership. 

“It’s  a systemic  change  that  brings 
about  a better  product,”  explained 
Stephens.  “Now,  as  we  replace,  test, 
repair  or  tag  out  equipment,  we  enter 
the  information  on  the  computer,  mak- 
ing it  a permanent  part  of  the  report. 

“Looking  up  the  status  of  equipment 
is  easier,  too.  Rather  than  searching  for 
a green  record  book,  we  go  to  the  com- 
puter. After  opening  the  file,  we  use  the 
search  function  and  go  directly  to  the 
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members  are  taken  directly  from  the  De- 
fense Enrollment  Eligibility  Reporting 
System  (DEERS). 

Automating  the  ID  card  process  of- 


fers several  advantages,  according 
to  LT  Kenneth  Deal,  officer  in 
charge  at  PSD  Little  Creek. 
Supplies  required  by  person- 
nel offices  are  less  expensive 
because  the  new  card 
doesn’t  require  controlled 
card  stock,  application 
forms  or  photographic 
film.  “With  the  system  in 
place,  we  save  about 
$4  per  card,”  said 
Deal,  a native  of  Hun- 
tington,  W.V.  New 
cards  can  be  made 
in  about  10  minutes. 
Even  with  its  limited  exposure, 
(it  will  be  in  the  fleet  in  some  areas  by 
Jan.1 , 1 994)  the 
new  card  seems  to 
be  making  quite  an 
impression  in  the 
fleet.  “I  think  the 
card  is  more  con- 
venient— I can  just 
slip  it  in  with  my 


credit  cards,”  said  Hull  Maintenance 
Technician  2nd  Class  Darlene  Silvers  of 
Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activ- 
ity, Little  Creek,  and  a native  of  Millville, 
N.J.  “And,  I like  that  it  doesn't  take  as 
long  to  get  a new  ID  card  made.” 

Uses  of  the  automated  system  are 
far-reaching,  according  to  Deal,  who 
said  that  Navy  Exchange,  commissary 
system  and  moral,  welfare  and  recre- 
ation facilities  have  plans  for  the  new 
cards.  Shipboard  automated  teller  ma- 
chines are  expected  to  use  the  card. 

“There  are  things  that  this  system  will 
be  able  to  do,”  he  concludes,  “that  we 
haven’t  even  thought  of  — yet.”  ^ 

Alvey  is  assigned  to  Commander,  Naval 
Base  Norfolk.  Orr  is  Norfolk-based  staff 
writer  for  All  Hands. 


specific  name,  number  or  date  needed.” 

Although  the  boatswain’s  mate  rating  is  the  oldest  in  the 
Navy  and  steeped  in  tradition,  its  sailors  are  moving  ahead. 
Stephens  concluded,  “Improvement  is  out  there,  waiting  for 
someone  with  a little  imagination  to  come  up  with  a better 
mousetrap.”  ^ 

Malinowski  is  command  master  chief  of  USS  Shreveport  (LPD  12). 


“It’s  a real  paradigm  buster,  a 
real  indicator  that  somebody’s 
at  home  in  deck  department 
here.  It  brings  you  into  the  21st 


FROM:  SHIP'S  BOATSWAIN,  USS  SHREVEPORT  (LPD-12) 


ALLOWANCE/INVENTORY  OF  LIFEJACKETS,  C02  INFLATABLE  LIFEBOATS. 
HYDROSTATIC  RELEASE  DEVICES,  LIFER INGS  AND  FLOAT  LIGHTS, 
MOORING  LINES,  SHIPS  BOATS,  RUNNING  RIGGING  AND 
DEFECTIVE  COMPONENTS 

1 - LIFEJACKETS 


ORANGE  KAPOK 
YOKE  TROOP 
C02  INFLATABLE 


ALLOWANCE 

046 

423 

442 


INVENTORY 

127 

846 

563 


CONDITION 

GOOD 

GOOD 

GOOD 


CQ2  INFLATABLE  LIFEBOATS  AND  HYDROSTATIC  RELEASE  DEVICES 


LIFE  RAFT 

01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 
11 
12 


15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


R0705 

C 4 6 9 

20641 

2482 

R8481 

C592 

R07  30 

C678 

002 

8393 

C 16 1 

21141 

1987 

953 

AO  1 0 

10107 

2001 

B0436 

A 0 1 7 3 

039 

C466 

B0685 

A0137 


02-61-7 

02-61-8 

02-61-7 

02-61-8 

02-64-7 

02-65-8 

02-64-7 

02-65-8 

02-67-7 

02-67-8 

02-67-7 

02-67-8 

02-70-7 

02-70-8 

02-70-7 

02-70-8 

02-73-7 

02-72-8 

02-73-7 

02-72-8 

02-76-7 

02-76-8 

02-76-7 


FLARE  LOT 

KC-86N001— 035 
ME— 183H001— 005 
KC— 86H001— 035 
KC— 85H00— 023 
ME— 184F0Q1— 012 
KC— 85E001— 008 
KC— 86H001— 035 
ME— 184F001— 012 
ME— 184K001— 015 
ME— 1800001— 007 
ME— 183H001— 005 
HE— 184F001-012 
ME— 184F001— 012 
ME— 183H001— 005 
KC— 85K001— 023 
KC— 814001-015 
ME— 184  F001  — 012 
KC85— F001— 013 
ME— 183H001-005 
KC— 81H001-015 
ME— 183H001— 005 
ME184-H001-010 
KC— 85K001— 023 


century.” 


- LT  Mike  Turner 


Above : The  data  base  created  by  USS 
Shreveport’s  deck  department  allows 
the  ship’s  boatswain’s  mates  to  keep 
better  control  over  the  location  and 
condition  of  their  gear. 
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Keeping  the 
PACE 


Sailor  earns  year’s  worth  of 
college  credit  hours 
during  six-month  cruise 


Story  by  J03  John  Donohue,  photo  by  PHI  Lance  Kirk 


ailors  aboard  aircraft  carriers  are 
busy. 

Between 
their 
regular 
jobs,  standing  duty 
and  drills  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  enough 
hours  in  a day.  Add  the 
time  necessary  to 
become  warfare 
qualified  and  there  is 
barely  time  to  think. 

One  sailor  aboard  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN 
7 1 ) overcame  all  those 
obstacles  and  not  only 
qualified  as  a surface 
warrior,  but  also  completed 
a year’s  worth  of  college 
through  the  Program  for 
Afloat  College  Education 
(PACE)  during  a recent 
deployment. 

“I  saw  the  chance  to 
complete  some  college 
courses,  and  I took  as 
many  as  I could,”  said 
Machinist’s  Mate  2nd  Class 
(SW)  Richard  Bowles,  who 


earned  24  credit  hours  toward 


his  engineering  degree 
during  the  six-month 
cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

“It’s  an  excellent  pro- 
gram,” Bowles  said.  “I 
think  it’s  better  than  some 
of  the  larger  colleges  and 
universities.  The  teachers 
give  you  more  attention, 
because  they  live  right  on 
the  ship.  They  don’t  mind 
spending  the  extra  time  to 
go  over  the  material  with 
you.’i 


Donohue  and  Kirk  are  as- 
signed to  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71)  . 

MM2(SW)  Richard  Bowles 
takes  notes  during  his 
calculus  class  aboard  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN 
71).  Bowles  completed  24 
college  credit  hours  in 
“TR’s”  Program  for  Afloat 
College  Education  (PACE) 
while  the  ship  was  de- 
ployed to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 
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The  Navy  currently  contracts  with 
Central  Texas  College,  Killeen,  Texas,  to 
provide  PACE  instructors  on  ships. 


George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla.  and  Coastline  Community 
College,  Fountain  Valley,  Calif,  provide 
computer-delivered  courses  to  shipboard 
sailors. 

To  have  instructors  on  board,  the 
ship's  educational  service  officer  sends  a 
message  to  the  participating  university 
(Central  Texas  College)  with  the  dates  they 
will  need  instructors. 

In  FY93,  10,365  sailors  enrolled  in 
PACE  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  6,926  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

s&>  There  were  4,389  sailors  enrolled  in 
basic  skill  courses  (math,  reading  and  En- 
glish) in  FY93. 

~ .L — ; 

Going  to  college? 

Help  Is  available 

Here  is  a short  list  of  scholarships  from  the  financial  aid 
booklet  “Need  a Lift”  for  family  members  of  sailors,  Marines, 
Coast  Guardsmen  and  active-duty  service  members  who  are 
leaving  the  service  soon  and  want  to  go  to  college.  For  a 
complete  list  of  other  sources  of  financial  aid,  send  for  “Need 
a Lift,”  The  American  Legion,  National  Emblem  Sales,  P.O. 
Box  1050,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206.  Cost  is  $2. 

Adm.  Roland  Student  Loan  Program 

American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  Scholarship  Pro 

grams 

«*■  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mates  Association  Scholarship 
Dolphin  Scholarship  Foundation 
Fraternal  Order  UDT/SEAL  Education  Grant 
<•“  First  Marine  Division  Association,  Inc. 

Second  Marine  Division  Association 
Marine  Corps  Scholarship  Foundation,  Inc. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
Naval  Academy  Class  of  1 963  Foundation  Scholarship 
NAS  Chase  Field  Officers  Wives  Club  Scholarship 
Navy  Counselor  Association  Scholarship  Fund 
Navy  Wives  Club  of  America,  Inc. 

SurfLant  Scholarship  Foundation 
USS  Detroit  (AOE  4)  Scholarship  Fund 
Women  Marines  Association 


Looking  to  earn 
a degree? 


The  Enlisted  Education  Advancement  Program 
[EEAP]  offers  an  opportunity  for  career-motivat- 
ed sailors  to  earn  an  associate  of  arts  or  science 
degree.  If  you  already  have  an  associate’s,  you 
can  use  EEAP  to  pursue  your  bachelor’s  degree. 

Eligibility 

Active  duty  in  U.S.  Navy,  Naval  Reserve  or 
Training  and  Administration  of  Reserves  [TARs]. 

Petty  officer  third  class  or  above. 

At  least  four  years  [or  E-5  with  three  years]  of 
active-duty  service,  but  no  more  than  14  years  as 
of  Sept.  1 of  year  entering  EEAP. 

& High  school  graduate. 

Meet  the  Basic  Test  Battery  [BTB]  or  the  Armed 
Service  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  [ASVAB]  test 
requirements  for  EEAP. 

/ Projected  rotation  date  [PRD]  between  Sept. 
1 and  Aug.  31  of  the  EEAP  academic  year. 

a No  record  of  conviction  by  courts-martial,  non- 
judicial  punishment  [NJP]  or  civil  court  for  two  years 
prior  to  enrollment. 

Recommended  by  your  commanding  officer. 

a Accepted  at  a college  or  university  near  your 
present  duty  station  or  a major  installation  in  CO- 
NUS or  Hawaii  before  applying  for  EEAP. 

Pay  and  Expenses 

a Selectees  receive  full  Navy  pay  and  allowances 
while  enrolled  in  EEAP. 

Students  pay  for  tuition,  fees,  books  and  oth- 
er program  expenses. 

* Qualified  enrollees  may  use  their  Vietnam  Era 
Gl  Bill  educational  benefits,  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  [VEAP]  or  the  Montgom- 
ery Gl  Bill  to  defray  expenses. 

For  more  information,  see  your  command  ca- 
reer counselor  or  visit  your  Navy  Campus  office. 
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Sailors , Marines  travel 
path  toward  commissioning 


Need  a 


boOST? 


Left:  ET3  Rosalind  Smith  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  studies  for  her  physics  lab. 
Academics  are  a huge  part  of  the 
BOOST  program. 


Lopez.  “For  others,”  said  Lopez,  a Co- 
rona, Calif.,  native,  “it  could  be  a deter- 
mining factor  in  whether  or  not  they 
graduate  from  BOOST.” 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 


The  Navy  doesn’t  offer  any 
free  rides  to  college.  But,  if 
you’re  willing  to  bust  your 
tail  for  a year  to  earn  a full 
scholarship  to  the  college 
or  university  of  your  choice,  you  might 
have  a chance.  Be  warned  though,  this 
program  of  math,  science  and  English 
courses  is  tough. 

The  Broadened  Opportunity  for  Of- 
ficer Selection  Training  (BOOST)  pro- 
gram prepares  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
personnel  for  higher  education  with  in- 
tensive academic  instruction  in  a mili- 
tary setting.  If  BOOST  students  manage 
to  complete  the  year-long  program,  they 


may  attend  any  college  or  university  with 
a Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(NROTC)  program  or  the  Naval  Acade- 
my. 

BOOST  graduates  continue  to  re- 
ceive their  enlisted  pay  while  in  school. 
Once  they  have  their  degrees  in  hand, 
they  are  commissioned  as  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  officers. 

“The  program  is  very  challenging,” 
said  Philadelphia  native  Marine  Sgt.  Lin- 
da D.  Franson.  “I  graduated  from  high 
school  six  years  ago,  so  I found  it  hard 
to  get  back  into  good  study  habits.” 

Good  study  habits  are  developed 
through  mandatory  study  sessions  from 
6:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  If  you  fail  a test, 
you’ll  start  an  hour  earlier.  This  is  after  a 
day  that  begins  at  5 am,  with  classes 
that  start  at  7 and  last  until  3:15  p.m. 

Cracking  the  books  isn’t  the  only 
challenging  aspect  of  BOOST,  howev- 
er. There  are  physical  challenges  as  well. 

“We’re  running  six  to  eight  miles  three 
times  a week,”  said  Machinist’s  Mate  3rd 
Class  Kevin  J.  Miller  of  Idaho  Falls,  Ida- 
ho. Some  students  find  physical  train- 
ing (PT)  easy,  according  to  Aviation  Elec- 
tronics Technician  Airman  Michael  W. 


“Come  here  to  get 
your  books  and 
push  yourself 
mentally  and 
physically,  other- 
wise you  won’t  be 
here  long.” 

- YN3  Randolph  Chestang  IV 
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That  prize  doesn’t  come  cheap,  how- 
ever. Prospective  BOOST  students  must 
keep  that  in  mind.  “Come  here  focused, 
knowing  what  you  want  to  do,”  said 
Yeoman  3rd  Class  Randolph  Chestang 
IV  of  Sumrall,  Miss.  “Come  here  to  get 
your  books  and  push  yourself  mentally 
and  physically,  otherwise  you  won’t  be 
here  long.”-;* 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 


BOOST  Graduates  1 993 


BOOST  Facts 


Location;  Naval  Training 
Center,  San  Diego 

& Length:  nine  to  12  months 

Be  21  years  old  or  younger 
on  June  30  of  year  entering 
BOOST.  Age  waivers  may  be 
granted. 

E-3  and  below  sailors  may 
have  no  more  than  two  depen- 
dents. 

•*-  Meet  minimum  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  American 
College  Test  (ACT)  scores.  ASVAB 
scores  are  considered. 

Have  a certified  copy  of  your 
birth  certificate  or  evidence  of 
citizenship  if  you  are  not  native 
born. 

Provide  academic  transcripts 
for  all  college(s)  attended. 

+-  Meet  physical  standards  for 
the  NROTC  scholarship  program, 
including  vision. 

Have  a strong  endorsement 
ifrom  your  commanding  officer. 

Application  deadline  is 
October  1 of  the  year  before 
entering  BOOST.  Formal  release  of 
SAT  or  ACT  scores  to  Code  0013 
is  required. 

OpNavNote  1 500  provides 
detailed,  current  information  on  the 
BOOST  program.  Contact  your 
command  career  counselor  or 
Navy  Campus  office  for  more 
information,  or  call  1-800-NAV- 
ROTC.  In  Florida,  call  (904)  452- 


Obtain  your  rati 
current  biblio- 
graphy. 


Advancement  Study  T 


Left : Marine  CpI.  Joseph  P.  Kreit  Jr.,  of 
Taneytown,  Md.,  RM3  Matthew 
Houston  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and 
GSE3  Paul  Grana  of  San  Francisco, 
work  together  to  tackle  an  assignment. 

Below:  The  philosophy  behind  BOOST 
is  building  strong  minds  and  bodies, 
preparing  students  for  the  academic 
rigors  of  college.  BOOST  students  run 
an  average  of  six  to  eight  miles  three 
times  a week. 


WH 


In  between  academics  and  PT,  stu- 
dents also  must  squeeze  in  military  du- 
ties. “Sometimes  you  stand  a four-hour 
watch  the  night  before  a test,”  said  Ma- 
rine Sgt.  Melinda  Ruiz  of  Zwolle,  La.  “It’s 
not  easy,  but  that’s  part  of  the  program.” 
“I  think  they  [the  program  coordina- 
tors] want  to  see  who  really  wants  it  bad 
enough,  who’s  willing  to  put  up  with  a 
year  of  advanced  boot  camp,”  said  Lo- 
pez. 

As  tough  as  the  program  is,  it  gives  a 
shot  at  the  brass  ring  for  those  who 
missed  it  the  first  time.  “It’s  given  me  a 
second  chance,”  Lopez  said.  “Oppor- 
tunities I didn’t  take  advantage  of  in  high 
school  I can  take  advantage  of  now  and 
I'll  appreciate  more.” 

“After  graduating  from  BOOST,  you 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  money  for 
books  or  classes,”  said  Vine  Grove,  Ky., 
native  Fire  Controlman  3rd  Class  Pas- 
cal W.  Holmes.  “You  can  spend  all  your 
time  concentrating  on  school.” 


04% 


L 

27.72% 

Caucasian  African  Hispanic 
American 
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Reaching  for  the 
brass  ring 

Sailors  realize  life-long  goals 
through  ECP 

Story  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


The  pro- 
gram is 
tougher 
than  ei- 
ther ex- 


It’s a typical  Friday  for  Officer  Can- 
didate Denise  M.  Schiavone,  an 
Enlisted  Commissioning  Program 
(ECP)  student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  She  rises  at  4:30  a.m. 
for  a day  filled  with  military  drills,  then 
several  hours  of  classes  and  studying. 
After  tackling  many  duties  as  a compa- 
ny commander  in  her  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  unit  in  the 
evening,  Schiavone  calls  it  a day  around 
midnight  — if  she’s  lucky. 

“The  long  hours  are  definitely  worth 
it,”  she  said.  “Some  nights  I might  get 
only  three  hours  of  sleep,  but  I’m  work- 
ing toward  a goal.  I take  this  as  serious 
as  any  job  I’ve  had  in  the  fleet.” 

The  senior  government  and  politics 
major  is  completing  her  second  year  in 
ECP,  a full-time  undergraduate  program 
which  allows  active-duty  and  Naval  Re- 
serve enlisted  sailors  with  prior  college 
to  complete  their  degree  and  earn  a 
commission  as  a Navy  officer. 

ECP  students  are  responsible  for  their 
tuition,  fees,  books  and  other  expens- 
es, not  to  mention  hitting  the  books. 
They  fully  integrate  into  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  (ROTC)  program  of 
their  college  or  university.  “Going  to 
school  is  my  job  now  - — period,”  said 
Schiavone.  “There’s  no  better  opportu- 
nity for  enlisted  sailors,  because  it  al- 
lows you  to  concentrate  exclusively  on 
your  studies  while  working  toward  a 
commission.” 

Officer  Candidate  Mark  S.  Seelbach, 


a member  of  Schiavone’s  ROTC  unit  at 
George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  agrees.  A Navy  brat  and 
eight-year  Navy  vet,  Seelbach  has  al- 
ways had  his  sights  on  a commission 
and  degree.  “If  it  weren’t  for  ECP,  most 
mid-level  sailors  wouldn’t  have  a chance 
at  a commission,”  he  said.  “It’s  a fan- 
tastic program.  I'm  surprised  more  sail- 
ors don’t  apply.” 

Schiavone,  a Homewood,  III.,  native, 
applied  for  ECP  after  encouragement 
from  her  division  officer.  “I  think  I’ll  make 
a good  officer  because  of  my  enlisted 
experience,”  said  the  former  cryptolog- 
ic technician  (collection)  2nd  class.  “I’ll 
be  able  to  relate  to  both  sides  [officer 
and  enlisted].  How  well  I utilize  my  en- 
listed experience  will  be  the  difference 
between  me  being  an  average  or  out- 
standing officer.” 


pected. 

“A  lot 
tougher,” 

Seelbach  emphasized.  “The  commit- 
ments are  great.  You  spend  most  of  your 
time  studying,  because  the  course  load 
gets  heavy  — especially  if  you  came  in 
with  only  the  minimum  of  credits,”  said 
the  Stephens  City,  Va.  native. 

But,  the  rewards  do  outweigh  the 
sacrifices,  he  added. 

“I’m  working  toward  my  life-long  goal. 
Any  hardships  I have  now  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  responsibility  and  pride 
I’ll  have  as  an  officer.  Reaching  that  goal 
will  be  even  sweeter  because  of  the  hard 


“There’s  no  better  opportunity  for 
enlisted,  because  it  allows  you  to 
concentrate  exclusively  on  your 
studies  while  working  toward  a 


commission.” 


- OC  Denise  M.  Schiavone 
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Advancement  Study 


Aviation  option  opens  soon 


A new  option  will  be  offered  in  FY95  OpNavNote 
1530  due  for  release  by  May  1994.  The  new  Enlisted 
Commissioning  Program  (Aviation  Option)  or  AECP,  will 
be  aimed  specifically  at  increasing  the  number  of  Afri- 
can-American pilots  and  naval  flight  officers  (NFOs). 


While  the  basic  ECP  will  continue  to  offer  the  pilot/ 
NFO  designator  to  its  graduates  the  aviation  commu- 
nity is  specifically  soliciting  African-American  enlisted 
personnel  to  apply  for  AECP.  Those  individuals  select- 
ed will,  upon  completion  of  the  program,  be  commis- 
sioned as  pilots  or  NFOs.  No  other  designator  will  be 
authorized.  See  the  FY95  OpNavNote  1530  when  is- 
sued for  details. 


work  it  took  to  get 
there,”  said  Seelbach, 
who  is  interested  in 
becoming  a crypto- 
logic officer,  surface 
warfare  officer  (SWO) 
or  naval  flight  officer 
(NFO). 

The  14-  to  16-hour 
days  are  hectic  for 
these  future  officers, 


“It’s  a fantastic  program. 
I’m  surprised  more 
sailors  don’t  apply.” 

- OC  Mark  S.  Seelbach 


but  they  don’t  mind.  They’ve  got  both  eyes  on  their  prize.  Everything 
they’re  doing  now  “is  just  part  of  the  puzzle,”  said  Schiavone.  & 


Study  additional 
references  witl 
the  biblio- 
graphy. 


From  bluejacket 
to  officer 


Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


’*■  Selectees  go  to  a Naval  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  as  an 
officer  candidate. 

Candidates,  except  for  those  in  the 
nuclear  field,  complete  seven  weeks  of 
academic  and  physical  training  at  the 
Naval  Science  Institute  (NSI)  in  Newport, 
R.l. 

Only  eight  NROTC  colleges  and 
universities  are  available  for  selectees  in 
the  nuclear  field  program. 

Only  Seabees  are  eligible  for  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  designator  option. 

Candidates  are  required  to  com- 
plete NROTC  degree  requirements  for 
non-technical  degrees  in  30  months  or 
less  and  technical  degrees  within  36 
months. 

Students  receive  full  pay  and  al- 
lowances in  their  enlisted  pay  grades 
and  are  eligible  for  advancement. 

Tuition,  fees,  books  and  other  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  the  student. 

Must  be  a United  States  citizen. 

Must  have  completed  at  least  four 
years  of  service  as  of  September  1 of 
year  of  enrollment. 

Must  be  at  least  22  years  old  and 
able  to  complete  degree  requirements 
and  be  commissioned  prior  to  31  st  birth- 
day (35th  for  CEC  option  candidates). 

Cumulative  Grade  Point  Average 
(GPA)  of  2.5  or  better  on  a 4.0  scale. 

Flave  a certified  copy  of  recent 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  Amer- 
ican College  Test  (ACT)  scores. 

Meet  Navy  body  fat/physical  fit- 
ness standards. 

Have  no  recent  record  of  convic- 
tion by  court-martial,  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment or  civil  court  for  other  than  minor 
traffic  violations. 

Recommended  by  the  command- 
ing officer. 

See  your  command  career  coun- 
selor for  more  information  and  an  ECP 
application  letter. 
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Midden  Secrets 


Shipmates:  Suicide  and  intervention 


You  may  be  the  key  to  pre- 
venting a suicide.  Knowing 
what  to  look  for  in  friends 
or  family,  and  knowing  what 
to  do  with  that  information, 
could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death,”  said  LCDR  Paul  Anjeski,  of 


Story  by  Patricia  Swift 

the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel’s  health 
promotion  program. 

It’s  a myth  that  January  is  when  de- 
pression and  suicides  peak.  According 
to  Anjeski,  a native  of  Hamtramck, 
Mich.,  most  suicides  can  occur  any  time 
of  year.  Anjeski  said  most  people  don’t 


observe  each  other’s  moods  until  the 
holidays  set  in,  but  that  a depressed  per- 
son has  felt  that  way  all  along. 

Most  suicides  can  be  prevented  no 
matter  what  time  of  year,  said  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  native  Chaplain  (CAPT)  Bill  Perry, 
of  Naval  District  Washington,  D.C.  ‘‘If  the 
holiday  blues  are  coming  on,  sailors 
need  to  get  involved  with  their  commu- 
nities, whether  stateside  or  overseas. 
They  need  to  look  at  the  horizon  and 
find  out  what’s  available  in  that  commu- 
nity that  can  brighten  the  holiday. 

“If  at  sea,  participate  in  the  ship’s  pro- 
grams — even  if  it’s  no  more  than  going 
up  on  deck  to  sing  Christmas  carols, 
going  to  the  Easter  service  or  joining  the 
crew  for  an  impromptu  meeting  of  sorts. 
Get  involved." 

Know  your  people 

“We  are  obligated  to  know  what  in- 
spires our  sailors,  what  their  concerns 
are,  what’s  worrying  them,  and  if  they’re 
hurting,  why  they’re  suffering,”  Perry 
said.  “‘Know  your  people’  has  been 
practiced  for  more  than  200  years.  It  is 
our  base  line  — it’s  a prevention  line.” 

Don’t  let  suicide  get  in  the  way.  “Open 
up  that  communication  line,”  Perry  said. 
“Every  life  is  precious,  and  no  matter 
how  low  the  numbers  are,  they  are  nev- 
er low  enough  until  you  have  zero.”  £ 

Swift  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Suicide 
Warning  Sign 

• Verbal  statement  of  wish  to  die  or  direct  threat  of  self  harm; 

• Unusual  interest  in  or  talk  about  the  subject  of  death  — reflected  in 
speech,  art,  letters,  etc; 

• Previous  suicide  attempts; 

• Depression  over  recent  death  of  a friend  or  relative; 

• Increased  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs; 

• Decline  in  job  performance  and  or  personal  appearance; 

• Gives  away  cherished  possessions,  or  suddenly  completes  all  delayed 
work  or  commitments; 

• Withdraws  from  friends  or  activities;  and 

• Suddenly  possesses  a weapon. 

If  you  see  these  symptoms  in  individuals,  don’t  leave  them  alone. 
Systematic  help  is  crucial.  Take  them  to  a chaplain,  contact  a family 
service  center,  a hotline,  a mental  health  professional  or  their  physician 
immediately. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
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“Every  life  is  pre- 
cious and  no  matter 
how  low  the 
[suicide]  numbers 
are,  they’re  never 
low  enough  until 
you  have  zero.” 

- Chaplain  Bill  Perry 
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The  C©mmandss  Role 

an  Prewentien 

• Front-line  supervisors  should  know  their  people.  Be  aware  of  changes 
in  attitude,  behavior  and  performance,  particularly  during  legal, 
financial  or  relationship  problems. 

• Be  actively  concerned  about  welfare  and  morale  within  the 
command. 

• Be  aware  of  resources  that  can  help  you  help  your  people. 

• Be  available.  Be  supportive.  Be  an  active  listener. 

• Reassure  the  sailor  that  you  will  listen  and  try  to  help  him  or  her. 

• Allow  the  sailor  to  talk.  Get  as  much  information  as  possible  to  assist 
the  formal  evaluation. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 


Suicide  Facts 


• Suicide  is  on  the  rise  nationwide. 

• The  most  common  cause  for  sailor  suicide  is  difficulty  in  a 
relationship  (divorce,  break-ups,  separation)  or  family  problems. 

• The  second  most  common  cause  for  sailor  suicide  is  difficulty  with 
job. 

• Approximately  80  percent  of  all  suicide  victims  give  some  advance 
warning. 

• Sailors  take  their  lives  most  often  by  violent  means,  such  as 
firearms  or  hanging. 

• Most  sailor  suicides  occur  in  apartments,  homes,  quarters  or 
barracks. 

• Among  sailors,  alcohol  is  related  to  41  percent  of  completed 
suicides. 

• Women  attempt  suicide  three  times  as  often  as  men,  but  men 
complete  suicide  at  three  times  the  rate  of  women. 

• Women  choose  methods  that  allow  for  greater  intervention,  such 
as  pills,  alcohol,  cuts,  etc. 

• Suicides  among  men  are  most  action-oriented,  such  as  hanging, 
guns,  vehicles,  which  allows  no  intervention. 

• Suicides  may  be  prevented  by  supervisor  involvement  and  action. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
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Don’t  be  a victim 


Useful  tips  can  prevent  violent  crime 


The  best  defense  against 
being  a victim  of  a violent 
crime  is  not  putting  your- 
self in  a compromising  sit- 
uation. Your  base  security 
office  can  tell  you  which  areas  to  avoid, 
plus  a few  simple  rules-of-thumb  to  help 
protect  you  from  crime. 

□ Avoid  going  into  town  alone.  Trav- 
el in  pairs  or  groups. 

□ Avoid  public  intoxication.  When 
drinking  in  a public  establishment,  al- 
ways have  a designated  driver/sober  es- 
cort. 

□ Do  not  go  into  places  that  have  a 
history  of  criminal  activity.  Avoid  unfa- 
miliar or  poorly  lighted  areas,  or  areas 
away  from  the  general  public  view. 

If  confronted  by  an  individual  who  is 


armed,  remember  that  anything  taken 
from  you  can  be  replaced,  except  your 
life.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  grave- 
yard for  heroes.  Give  the  individual  what- 
ever he  or  she  wants  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Follow  the  individual’s  commands 
to  the  best  of  your  ability.  Note  as  many 
characteristics  of  your  attacker  as  pos- 
sible. Try  to  remain  calm.  Do  not  make 
any  sudden  moves  and  avoid  getting 
close  to  the  individual.  Being  passive 
and  submissive  will  “speed”  the  attack 
along  and  give  the  individual  little  rea- 
son to  become  violent. 

If  you  are  the  victim  of  a crime,  try  to 
note  as  many  characteristics  about  your 
attacker  as  possible.  Things  to  look  out 
for  include: 

□ Hair  style  and  color 


□ Unusual  scars,  marks  or  other 
identifiable  features 

□ Type  of  weapon  used 

□ Height  and  weight 

□ Clothing 

□ Accomplices 

□ Vehicle  used;  make,  model,  color 
and  tag  number 

□ Direction  in  which  the  person  fled. 

Remember,  it  takes  a desperate  per- 
son to  commit  a violent  crime.  The  per- 
son may  be  under  the  influence  of  drugs 
or  mentally  unstable,  and  is  probably 
more  afraid  than  you  are.  Play  it  smart. 
Live  to  testify  against  the  offender  in 
court.  £ 

Story  courtesy  of  Marine  Barracks,  Wash- 
ington Provost  Sergeant.  Statistics  from  the 
FBI’s  1992  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
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Photo  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 


Crime  Index 
Offenses 
1992 

percent  distribution 

The  Crime  Index  is  composed  of 
selected  offenses  used  to  gauge 
fluctuations  in  the  overall  volume 
and  rate  of  crime  reported  to  law 
enforcement.  In  1992  the  crime  in- 
dex dropped  3 percent  to  nearly 
14.5  million  offenses,  the  first  de- 
cline since  1984. 


Burglary 

20.6% 


Motor 

Vehicle  Theft 
11.1% 


Forcible 


7.6% 


Larceny  - Theft 
54.8% 


Opposite  page : If  you  must  use  an  ATM 
at  night,  make  sure  it  is  well  lit  and  in 
public  view.  Also,  keep  a look  out  for 
anybody  who  looks  suspicious, 
loitering  about. 


Percentage  of  crimes 
resulting  in  arrests  in  1992 


Crimes  of  violence 


Crime  Clock 
1992 


one 

CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSE 
every  2 seconds 


one 

VIOLENT  CRIME 
every  22  minutes 


one 

PROPERTY  CRIME 
every  5 minutes 


one 

MURDER 
every  22  minutes 


one 

RAPE 

every  5 minutes 


one 

ROBBERY 
every  47  seconds 


one 

AGGRAVATED  ASSAULT 
every  28  seconds 


one 

CAR  THEFT 
every  20  seconds 


one 

BURGLARY 
every  1 1 seconds 


The  crime  clock  is  compiled  from  national 
crime  statistics  and  is  designed  to  convey 
the  annual  reported  crime  experience  by 
showing  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
they  occur. 

(FBI) 


one 

LARCENY/THEFT 
every  4 seconds 
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National  Night  Out 


For  the  second  straight  year,  Na- 
val Weapons  Station  (NWS)  Con- 
cord, Calif.,  was  selected  as  a 
National  Night  Out  award  winner  by  the 
National  Association  of  Town  Watch 
(NATW)  for  extraordinary  participation  in 
the  annual  program. 

An  anti-crime  and  drug  program, 
National  Night  Out  is  an  opportunity  for 
citizens  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  promote  crime  and  drug  prevention 
awareness  and  police-community  part- 
nerships. 

This  year’s  national  program  involved 


NCIS  Special  Agent  Don  Thompson 
fingerprints  a child  as  part  of  the 
Navy’s  Ident-A-Kid  Program. 


a record  26.5  million  participants  in 
8,650  communities  in  all  50  states,  U.S. 
territories  and  on  military  bases  world- 
wide. 

NWS  Concord  received  a special 
award  for  being  one  of  1 1 top  naval  ac- 
tivities in  a field  of  more  than  50  Navy 
participants. 

Participants  at  the  weapons  station 
included  Naval  Criminal  Investigative 
Service  (NCIS),  local  police  depart- 
ments, Naval  Air  Station  Alameda,  Ca- 
lif., Security  Department  and  numerous 
on-station  departments  as  well  as  sta- 
tion civilian  and  military  volunteers. 

Activities  for  both  children  and  adults 
included  static  displays  of  police,  fire  and 
other  emergency  vehicles  and  equip- 


ment. Security  Department  and  NCIS 
personnel,  using  the  Navy’s  Ident-A-Kid 
Program,  photographed  and  fingerprint- 
ed more  than  100  children. 

NWS  Concord’s  program  was  a team 
effort  involving  dedicated  support  and 
participation  from  all  areas  of  the  com- 
mand and  civilian  community.  Contin- 


Officer  DARE,  an  educational  robot 
from  the  Concord  Police  Department, 
talks  to  kids. 


ued  success  and  positive  response  have 
established  National  Night  Out  as  a re- 
markable event  that  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand the  station’s  law  enforcement  and 
community  partnerships. 

Naval  base  awardees: 

— NWS  Concord,  Calif. 

— Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Fla. 

— Naval  Base  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— Naval  Station  Charleston,  S.C. 

— NWS  Goose  Creek,  S.C. 

— NWS  Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

— Naval  Base  Norfolk 

— NSGA  Northwest,  Chesapeake,  Va. 

— U.S.  Navy  Support  Office, 

La  Maddalena,  Italy 

— U.S.  Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain 

— Naval  Support  Activity,  Naples,  Italy 

Story  and  photos  by  NWS  Concord,  Calif. 


Knot  easy 

Many  rates  in  the  Navy  have  a 
long  history,  but  none  longer 
than  that  of  the  boatswain's 
mate.  Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class  An- 
tonio B.  Burke  does  his  part  to  keep  that 
tradition  alive.  Burke  recently  trans- 
formed 1 00  feet  of  light  canvas  into  lace 
trim  that  now  borders  the  awning  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  USS  Mount  Whitney 
(LCC  20). 

“When  I first  arrived  on  board  Mount 
Whitney,  there  wasn’t  any  kind  of  lace 
or  fancy  work  on  the  quarterdeck,”  said 
the  Detroit  native.  “I  got  the  idea  since  I 
had  done  work  like  this  in  the  past,  and 
I thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some 
kind  of  macrame  lace  on  the  quarter- 
deck.” 

Making  the  lace  was  not  an  overnight 
project.  The  entire  process  took  more 
than  two  weeks.  “It  takes  85  knots  for 
each  pattern,  and  there  are  a total  of  86 
patterns,”  said  Burke.  “The  finished 
project  contained  7,310  knots.” 

The  art  of  learning  to  make  macra- 
me lace  is  not  something  boatswain’s 
mates  learn  in  school.  “I  taught  myself 
how  to  do  the  lace,”  Burke  explained. 
“I’ll  look  at  how  it’s  supposed  to  be  done 
and  then  I’ll  try  it  myself.  I use  a little  bit 
of  art  and  a little  boatswain’s  mate  in- 
genuity. 

Story  and  photo  by  J03  William  F.  Kuebler, 
assigned  to  USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20). 


BM2  Antonio  B.  Burke  ties  off  sections 
of  string  while  making  lace  trim  for  USS 
Mount  Whitney’s  quarterdeck. 
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Joint  rescue  at  sea 


Bugler  keeps 
the  pace 

As  8 a.m.  nears,  David  Spiro  takes 
his  morning  walk,  the  same  walk 
he’s  done  thousands  of  times 
before.  Every  morning  for  the  past  1 7 
years,  Spiro  has  faithfully  sounded  rev- 
eille at  the  U.S.  Naval  Home,  Gulfport, 
Miss. 

By  looking  and  listening  to  this  spry, 
“young”  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  native,  you  would 
never  guess  he  just  celebrated  his  95th 
birthday.  Spiro  has  been  a resident  at 
the  Naval  Home  since  its  opening  in 
1976,  and  serves  as  the  home’s  bugler. 

Spiro  joined  the  New  York  Naval  Mi- 
litia at  age  16  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  1 91 5-21 . “I  was  aboard  a ship 
from  the  day  World  War  I was  declared - 
until  it  was  over,”  said  Spiro. 

After  the  war,  Spiro  went  back  to  New 
York,  but  didn’t  abandon  his  bugling.  He 
was  a member  of  the  American  Legion 
Spiro  considers  blowing  the  bugle 
good  exercise.  “I  guess  I’ve  had  good 
lungs,”  he  said.  “That’s  why  I’m  still 
here.” 

Story  and  photo  by  JOSN  Mark  Wagner,  as- 
signed to  Naval  Construction  Battalion  Cen- 
ter, Gulfport,  Miss. 


Ninety-five-year-old  David  Spiro  bugles 
“Ruffles  and  Flourishes”  at  a recent 
World  War  I 75th  Anniversary  Com- 
memorative Ceremony  at  the  U.S. 

Naval  Home. 


Four  Connecticut  mariners  are 
sleeping  in  warm  beds  again 
thanks  to  the  joint  efforts  of  USS 
George  Washington  (CVN  73)  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  sailors  had  departed  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  on  their  38-foot  sailboat,  Oct.  29, 
headed  for  the  island  of  Bermuda  when 
they  encountered  high  winds  and  heavy 
seas.  As  a result,  the  ship  lost  its  en- 
gine, electrical  power  and  its  main  mast 
snapped  in  two. 

“We  did  everything  we  could,  but  with 
only  half  a mast,  no  electrical  power  and 
food  going  bad,  we  had  to  get  help,” 
said  Tom  Malkin,  captain  of  the  disabled 
vessel. 

“We  decided  we  had  better  activate 
our  EPIRB  [Emergency  Positioning  In- 
dicator Radio  Beacon]  and  get  some 
help,”  added  Andrew  Maciel,  owner  of 
the  sailboat. 

The  Coast  Guard  detected  the  sig- 
nal, roughly  350  miles  east  of  Cape 
Hatteras,  N.C.,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched a C-130  to  locate  the  vessel. 
At  the  same  time,  George  Washington, 
which  was  conducting  aircraft  carrier 
qualifications  1 00  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  ceased  its  training  operations 


From  left:  Andrew  Maciel,  Russell 
Keen,  Tom  Malkin  and  Mike  Tracey 
were  rescued  from  their  sailboat,  which 
was  adrift  in  the  western  Atlantic.  Keen 
is  holding  an  Emergency  Positioning 
Indicator  Beacon  which  emits  a signal 
that  can  be  detected  by  satellites  and 
specially  equipped  aircraft. 

and  proceeded  to  the  same  location. 

While  George  Washington  was 
steaming  toward  the  disabled  ship,  the 
Coast  Guard  contacted  a merchant  ves- 
sel in  the  vicinity  of  the  sailboat  to  pro- 
vide further  assistance.  The  motor  ves- 
sel was  able  to  reach  the  foundering 
boat  and  remove  the  crew. 

About  the  same  time,  George  Wash- 
ington launched  an  SH-3  Sea  King  he- 
licopter from  Helicopter  Combat  Sup- 
port Squadron  5 to  transfer  the  crew 
from  the  merchant  ship.  Once  aboard 
the  carrier,  the  sailors  received  medical 
assistance  from  the  ship’s  medical  de- 
partment. All  four  crewmen  were  in  good 
condition. 

Story  by  Commander  Naval  Air  Force  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet  public  affairs,  photo  by  Dawn 
Brennan. 
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The  long  arm  of  the  law 


Every  week,  Yeoman  1st  Class 
Bob  Sheppard  returns  to  his 
roots  in  West  Covina,  Calif.,  to 
patrol  the  city  as  a reserve  police  offic- 
er. 

Sheppard  has  been  stationed  in 
Guam,  Subic  Bay  and  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion North  Island,  Calif.,  but  his  current 
assignment  to  the  Navy  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, West,  in  Los  Angeles,  has  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  live  and  serve  in 
his  old  neighborhood.  “I  enjoy  working 
in  the  community  I grew  up  in,”  said 
Sheppard.  “It’s  a good  way  to  give 
something  back.” 


Two  to  three  times  a week,  Sheppard 
suits  up  for  evening  patrols  as  a reserve 
police  officer.  The  shifts  are  six  hours 
long  and  encompass  a variety  of  situa- 
tions. “I  once  apprehended  a car  bur- 
glar after  chasing  him  on  foot,”  Shep- 
pard said.  “Most  of  the  time  I do  less 
exciting  things  like  serve  subpoenas, 
direct  traffic  and  respond  to  calls  from 
frightened  citizens.”  He  also  provides 
back-up  for  full-time  police  officers  when 
they  are  responding  to  accident  or  crime 
scenes. 


Sheppard  spends  much  of  his  time 
talking  to  youngsters  about  life  in  inner- 
city  neighborhoods,  where  gangs  can 
be  as  numerous  as  the  elementary 
schools  they  claim  as  their  territory.  En- 
couraged when  they  observe  a positive 
role  model,  who  stood  in  their  footsteps 
a few  years  earlier,  the  youngsters  en- 
thusiastically accept  the  “West  Covina 
Junior  Crimefighter”  buttons  he  hands 
out  at  the  end  of  his  talks. 

Routinely,  as  Sheppard  surveys  the 
activities  in  his  old  neighborhood,  he 
passes  by  his  alma  mater,  West  Covina 


Officer  Bob  Sheppard  delivers  a 
subpoena  to  a West  Covina  resident. 

High  School,  his  church,  the  restaurant- 
where  he  had  his  first  after-school  job 
and  both  his  and  his  mother’s  homes. 
Like  an  old  friend,  he  knows  the  area 
well  - one  of  West  Covina’s  finest  is  on 
the  job. 

Story  and  photo  by  LT  Bob  Garcia,  assigned 
to  Navy  Office  of  Information,  West,  Los 
Angeles. 


CODE 

BLUE! 

It  was  shortly  after  dawn  at  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Iwakuni,  Japan, 
when  a group  of  Marines  jogged  on 
to  the  softball  field  adjacent  to  the  med- 
ical clinic.  Suddenly  a cry  went  up. 
“There’s  a man  down!” 

Hospitalman  Yoshiaki  Melrose,  a re- 
cent arrival  to  the  clinic’s  staff,  heard  the 
alarm,  analyzed  the  situation  and  re- 
sponded immediately.  Heart  attack! 

The  stricken  Marine  was  immediate- 
ly taken  to  the  clinic,  where  “everyone 
responded  to  a ‘code  blue,’”  said  Mel- 
rose. 

The  quick  response  is  credited  with 
saving  the  Marine’s  life.  He  was  MedE- 
vaced  (medical  emergency  evacuation) 
to  Tripler  Army  Hospital,  Hawaii. 

“I  didn’t  think  it  would  ever  happen,” 
said  Melrose.  “It  felt  really  good  that  I 
could  help  somebody.” 

Melrose,  who  was  born  in  Tokyo,  said 
his  training  prepared  him  for  the  “real 
thing. “When  I worked  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Hospital,  [III]  I worked  in  the  in- 
tensive care  unit  and  we  had  certain 
codes  we  practiced.  All  corpsmen  are 
trained  to  respond  like  that.  It’s  what  we 
do  — emergency  medicine.” 

Story  and  photo  by  Bill  Doughty,  assigned 
to  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Yokosuka,  Japan. 


Hospitalmen  Yoshiaki  Melrose  and  Jo 
Sue  Nash  check  an  Iwakuni  Marine’s 
vital  signs. 
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Doing  Double 
Duty 

If  you’re  ever  down  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Kingsville,  Texas,  and  you  see 
the  Dampier  brothers  walking  down 
the  street,  you  might  think  the  hot  Tex- 
as sun  is  making  you  see  double.  But  if 
you  shade  your  eyes  a bit,  you’ll  realize 
you’re  not  seeing  double,  but  identical 
— twins  that  is. 


John  (left)  is  one  hour  older  than  his 
brother  Donny.  Both  twins  live  and 
work  together  at  NAS  Kingsville,  Texas. 

It’s  not  uncommon  for  brothers  to  be 
assigned  to  the  same  duty  station,  but 
having  identical  twins  on  the  same  air 
station  can  be  confusing.  Especially 
since  they  are  the  same  rank  and  rate. 
Both  equipment  operators  2nd  class, 
John  and  Donny  Dampier,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  work  at  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment NAS  Kingsville. 

At  25,  they  have  gone  through  life  and 
made  some  of  the  same  decisions  to- 
gether. “We  joined  the  Navy  together, 
went  to  boot  camp  and  “A”  school  to- 
gether. And  this  is  our  second  time  be- 
ing stationed  together,”  Donny  said. 

When  not  working,  John  and  Donny 
like  to  spend  time  together  as  well.  Both 
married  within  three  months  of  each  oth- 
er, they  say  they  like  to  spend  time  in 
south  Texas  hunting,  fishing  and  play- 
ing golf.  “It’s  great  having  a brother 
around.  We  have  a lot  of  friends,  but 
there’s  nothing  like  family,”  Donny  said. 

...  or  was  it  John? 

Story  and  photo  by  J02  Brett  Bryan,  a pho- 
tojournalist for  All  Hands. 
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Sailor  has  an  outer 
space  experience 


Personnelman  2nd  Class  Ralph 
Weaver,  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Personnel 
Support  Detachment,  is  a “Trekkie”  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Ever  since  he 
saw  his  first  “Star  Trek”  movie  in  1978, 
he’s  been  hooked. 

Last  August,  Weaver,  a native  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  came  up  with  an  idea 
to  meet  one  of  Star  Trek’s  cast.  He  knew 
it  was  a long  shot,  but  decided  to  write 
to  Paramount  Studios  in  Hollywood  ask- 
ing if  someone  from  “Star  Trek  - The 
Next  Generation”  would  reenlist  him. 

Weeks  passed  and  Paramount  still 
hadn’t  responded  to  Weaver’s  request. 
Never  losing  hope,  he  diligently  kept 
writing. 

Weaver’s  dream  would  soon  become 
reality  when  he  learned  that  Jonathan 
Frakes  (CDR  Riker)  was  going  to  be  in 
the  Jacksonville  area  attending  a Star 
Trek  convention.  Weaver  faxed  a letter 
to  Frakes  and  three  days  later  he  re- 
ceived a positive  answer. 

I was  on  a natural  high,”  said  Weav- 
er. “I  couldn’t  believe  it  was  really  going 


to  be  approved.” 

Nov.  6th  finally  arrived  and,  for  Weav- 
er, the  countdown  began.  “I  kept  look- 
ing at  the  clock  at  work  and  thinking  ‘is 
it  time  yet?”’ 

At  4:30  p.m.,  Weaver’s  time  came. 
Acting  as  reenlisting  officer,  CDR  Craig 
Fausner,  executive  officer  of  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Jacksonville  and  Denton,  Tex- 
as native,  raised  his  right  hand  with 
Weaver  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Starship  Enterprise,  CDR  Riker,  read  the 
oath. 

“I  would  really  like  to  personally  thank 
Mr.  Frakes  for  making  this  all  possible,” 
said  Weaver.  “He  did  this  because  he 
wanted  to,  not  because  he  was  told  to, 
and  I think  that’s  great.” 

Story  and  photo  by  J03  Kelly  A.  Hinderer, 
assigned  to  Naval  Air  Reserve,  NAS  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


PN2  Ralph  Weaver  recites  the  reenlist- 
ment oath  with  his  favorite  commander, 
William  Riker  (Jonathan  Frakes)  of  the 
Starship  Enterprise. 
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Shipmates 


Drew  Brown  III,  a Naval  Reserve  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  received  the  National  Free- 
doms Foundation’s  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  in 
a ceremony  at  Naval  Reserve  Force  New  Orleans,  dur- 
ing the  annual  Naval  Reserve  “Campaign  Drug  Free” 
conference.  Brown,  the  founder  and  president  of  “The 
American  Dream,”  was  awarded  the  medal  for  the  work 
he’s  done  to  combat  drugs  among  America’s  youth. 


Chief  Storekeeper  Geoffrey  M.  Ross  was  awarded 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  for  heroism  while 
serving  at  the  Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training  Center, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  After  witnessing  a vehicle  crash  into  a 
power  pole,  Ross  pulled  the  victim  from  the  wreckage. 
He  also  administered  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  and 
saved  the  life  of  another  civilian  who  was  electrocuted 
by  the  dangling  high  voltage  wire. 


CDR  Edward  Boyd  was  presented  a Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Honolulu  Police  Department.  This  is  the 
department’s  highest  award  given  to  a private  citizen. 
Boyd,  an  aviation  maintenance  officer  at  CinCPacFIt, 
came  to  the  aid  of  a police  officer  who  was  assaulted  by 
a suspect  he  was  trying  to  arrest.  Boyd  tackled  the  sus- 
pect and  helped  the  officer  restrain  and  handcuff  him. 


LT  Charlene  Burns  of  the  Naval  Medical  Clinic,  New 
Orleans,  was  selected  as  the  Navy  Nurse  of  the  Year  for 
the  Armed  Forces  District  of  the  Association  of  Wom- 
en’s Health,  Obstetrics,  and  Neonatal  Nurses.  Burns 
implemented  a grief  counseling  program  as  well  as  a 
gestational  diabetes  training  program.  The  Savannah, 
Ga.,  native  was  presented  the  award  during  the  Armed 
Forces  District’s  annual  meeting  in  Seattle. 


Hospital  Corpsman  3rd  Class  Bernard  L.  Turner  of 
USS  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  (CVN  71)  medical  depart- 
ment was  selected  as  the  ship’s  Junior  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Quarter.  Turner,  a native  of  Cincinnati,  believes  edu- 
cation and  training  is  the  key  to  success  in  the  Navy. 
“Not  only  am  I getting  a chance  to  see  the  world,  but 
I’m  also  receiving  a lot  more  education  and  on-the-job 
training.” 


Yeoman  1 st  Class  (SS)  Brian  K.  Lowery  of  Command- 
er Submarine  Squadron  17  Silverdale,  Wash.,  was  re- 
cently chosen  as  the  Kitsap  County  Sailor  of  the  Quar- 
ter. According  to  YNCS(SS)  Peter  J.  Anthony,  assistant 
squadron  secretary,  the  New  York  City  native  was  cho- 
sen because  of  his  ...“outstanding  performance  and  the 
outstanding  performance  of  those  that  work  under  him. 
Basically  he’s  a 4.0  sailor  every  day.” 
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As  part  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  218th  Birthday  celebration  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a time  capsule 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  chief  petty  officer  rank  was 
sealed  at  the  Navy  Memorial.  Helping  to  seal  the  capsule  is  retired  BMC  Eldrige  McWhorter, 
91,  (right)  who  served  in  the  Navy  from  1919  to  1945.  HTC(SW)  Mike  Blanchard  lowers  the 
capsule,  containing  such  items  as  an  original  CPO  cap  device,  uniform  devices  worn  by 
current  chiefs  and  a roster  of  all  chief  petty  officers  currently  on  active  duty.  Photo  by 
PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey. 


Vietnam 

Women’s 

Memorial 

Nov.  11, 1993-  P.  12 


■ High-tech 
command  and 
control 


■ Meet  the 
people  behind 
your  exam 


■ Live  sports 
to  lucky  sailors 


Any  day  in 
the  Navy 

May  18,  1994,  is  just  like  any  other  day  in 
the  Navy,  but  we  want  you  to  photograph  it. 

Both  amateur  and  professional  civilian  and  mili- 
tary photographers  are  asked  to  record  what's 
happening  on  their  ship  or  installation  on 
Wednesday,  May  18,  1994,  for  a special  photo  feature 
to  appear  in  the  October  edition  of  All  Hands  maga- 
zine. 

We  need  photos  that  tell  a story  and  capture  the 
faces  of  sailors,  Marines,  their  families  and  naval  em- 
ployees. We’re  looking  for  imagination  and  creativity  — 
posed  shots  will  be  screened  out.  Shoot  what  is  unique 
to  your  ship  or  installation,  something  you  may  see  ev- 
eryday but  others  may  never  get  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience. We’re  looking  for  the  best  photos  from  the 
field,  for  a worldwide  representation  of  what  makes  the 
Navy  what  it  is. 

Be  creative.  Use  different  lenses  — wide  angle  and 
telephoto  — to  give  an  ordinary  photo  a fresh  look.  Shoot 
from  different  angles  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  bend  those 
knees.  Experiment  with  silhouettes  and  time-exposed 
shots. 

Accept  the  challenge! 

Photos  must  be  shot  in  the  24-hour  period  of  May 
18.  Submit  processed  color  slides  or  5 x 7 or  8 x 10 
color  or  black  and  white  prints.  Photos  should  be  print- 
ed for  magazine  quality. 


Submissions  must  include  full  credit  and  cutline 
information.  This  includes  full  name,  rank  and  duty  sta- 
tion of  the  photographer;  the  names  and  hometowns 
of  identifiable  people  in  the  photos;  details  on  what’s 
happening  in  the  photo;  and  where  the  photo  was  tak- 
en. Captions  must  be  attached  individually  to  each  photo 
or  slide.  Photos  must  be  processed  and  received  by  All 
Hands  by  June  18,  1994.  Photos  will  not  be  returned. 

Our  mailing  address  is:  Naval  Media  Center,  Pub- 
lishing Division,  ATTN:  All  Hands , Naval  Station  Ana- 
costia,  Bldg.  168,  2701  S.  Capitol  St.  S.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20374-5080.  Questions  may  be  addressed 
to  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey  or  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler  at 
DSN  288-4195  or  202-433-4209. 


Xerox  this  form  and  attach  a completed  copy  to  each  photo  you  submit 

Photographer: 

Full  name: 

Rank: 

Duty  station  (including  mailing  address  and  phone  number): 


Photograph: 

Caption  (what  the  photo  depicts): 


People  in  the  photo  (include  First  and  last  names,  ranks/ratings,  warfare 
designators  and  hometowns): 
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Virtual  Warfare 


omputer  scientists  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.C.,  are  exploring  ways  to  apply 
virtual  reality- based  computer  simulations 
to  shipboard  command  and  control.  Read 
about  the  command  centers  of  tomorrow 
on  Page  24. 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  cover:  A computer-generated  aircraft  carrier  conducts  flight  operations  in  a simulated  Straits  of  Hormuz. 

Radar  beams  appear  visible  in  the  virtual  environment  allowing  commanders  to  easily  grasp  their  range  and  area  of 
coverage.  See  story  on  Page  24.  Graphic  by  the  Effectiveness  of  Navy  Electronic  Warfare  Systems  program. 

Back  cover:  CM3  Blaine  Rich  of  Amphibious  Construction  Battalion  1 , guards  the  camp  perimeter  during  a Seabee 
combat  training  exercise  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  The  Robinson,  III.,  native  is  wearing  the  electronic  MILES  gear 
used  for  simulating  combat  casualties.  See  story  on  Page  21 . Photo  by  J02  Ray  Mooney. 
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New  computer  provides 
better  service  to  fleet 


The  new  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
(BuPers)  distribution  computer  is  now 
on-line,  speeding  up  the  detailing 
process  by  providing  detailers  almost 
real-time  information  about  their 
customers. 


Three  mid-size  IBM  4381  comput- 
ers were  replaced  by  a single  IBM 
3084  mainframe  computer.  Detailers 
can  be  contacted  through  the  com- 
puter system  via  BuPers  Access 
bulletin  board  at  1 -800-762-8567. 


“TimesFAX”  now 
available  at  sea 


“TimesFAX,”  a daily,  seven-page,  8 
x 1 1 -inch  newspaper  containing  the 
day’s  top  world  news  stories,  is  now 
available  to  ships  at  sea  via  InMarSat 
and  the  Streamlined  Automated 
Logistics  Transmission  System 
(SALTS). 

Produced  by  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  TimesFAX  includes: 

- two  and  a half  pages  of  the  top 
news  stories 

- one  page  of  business  news 


- one  and  a half  pages  of  sports 

- a page  of  commentary 

- two  half-page  ads 

The  project  represents  an  opportu- 
nity for  ships  at  sea  to  receive  a small 
scale  but  high-quality  daily  newspa- 
per. Initial  customer  feedback  from  the 
fleet  has  been  very  positive. 

For  more  information  on  how  your 
ship  can  receive  TimesFAX,  see 
CHINFO  message  102000ZDEC93  or 
contact  LT  Randy  Britton  at  DSN  225- 
1887/8  or  (703)  695-1887/8. 


First  women  receive 
orders  to  combatants 


The  U.S.  Navy,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  is  now  issuing  orders 
assigning  women  to  combatants. 

More  than  60  of  the  planned  500 
women  officers  and  sailors  to  be 
assigned  to  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69) 
received  their  orders  March  7,  1994. 
Eisenhower  is  the  first  Navy  combat- 
ant ship  to  have  women  permanently 
assigned. 

Though  women  have  served  on 
non-combatant  ships  since  1978,  and 
have  served  onboard  combatants  for 
short  durations,  these  assignments 


mark  the  first  time  women  will  be  fully 
integrated  as  crew  members  onboard 
a combatant  vessel. 

In  the  upcoming  months,  more 
assignments  will  be  issued  to  women 
to  serve  on  virtually  all  types  of  Navy 
combatants. 

Enlisted  women  will  also  begin 
receiving  orders  to  the  squadrons  of 
Eisenhower’s  air  wing,  Carrier  Airwing 
3.  The  Navy  has  assigned  women 
pilots  and  flight  officers  to  combat  air 
squadrons  since  April  1993  when  DoD 
restrictions  on  such  assignments  was 
rescinded. 

Eisenhower,  her  airwing  and  battle 
group  will  deploy  overseas  later  this 
year.  Work-ups  and  predeployment 
exercises  will  begin  this  spring. 


New  homosexual  policy 
now  in  effect 


The  Navy  put  the  new  DoD  regula- 
tions on  homosexual  conduct  in  the 
Armed  Forces  into  effect  March  1 , 
1994.  Navy  implementation  guidance 
covers  definitions,  accession  policy, 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  separa- 
tion processing  procedures  and 
specific  details  about  fact-finding 
inquiries. 

Navy  guidance  reflects  the  law 
enacted  by  the  FY94  DoD  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  and  guidance  issued  by  DoD. 

It  emphasizes  the  suitability  of  people 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  judged 
on  the  basis  of  conduct  and  the  ability 
to  meet  required  standards  of  duty, 
performance  and  discipline;  distin- 
guishes sexual  orientation  (which  is 
personal  and  private)  from  homosexu- 
al conduct;  and  makes  clear  the 
procedural  rights  of  service  members. 

NavAdmin  033/94,  which  provides 
the  detailed  guidance,  information  and 
implementation  procedures,  is  broken 
down  into  specific  subject  areas  to 
make  it  easier  to  understand.  Points  of 
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contact  to  provide  additional,  specific 
information  are  also  included  in  the 
NavAdmin.  Commands  are  encour- 
aged to  publish  the  message  and  get 
word  out  on  the  new  policy  through 
POD  Notes,  General  Military  Training 
and  Captain’s  Calls. 

CAREER 


Overseas  duty  integral 
part  of  career  path 


The  lure  of  overseas  duty  — with 
different  cultures,  exciting  travel,  and  a 
great  experience  for  service  member 


and  family  — is  still  cited  as  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  aspects  of  their 
careers.  And  while  overseas  duty  may 
be  difficult  at  moving  time,  it  can  also 
be  rewarding  at  advancement  time. 

Now,  according  to  NavAdmin  1 90/ 
93,  worldwide  assignability  is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
advancements  and  promotions,  and 
most  Navy  people  who  choose  to 
make  the  service  a career  should 
expect  to  serve  overseas  at  least 
once. 

Detailers  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  continue  to  work  hard  to 
strike  a balance  between  meeting 


needs  and  desires  of  the  service 
member  and  achieving  maximum  fleet 
readiness.  Service  members  and  their 
families  are  also  considered  carefully 
in  assignment  decisions.  For  example, 
detailers  must  consider  if  the  facilities 
at  a duty  station  are  adequate  to  care 
for  the  sailor’s  family. 

The  NavAdmin  also  notes  that  while 
personnel  E-3  and  below  are  not 
normally  assigned  overseas  if  they 
have  family  members,  marriage  or 
adoption  of  family  members  after 
receiving  overseas  orders  may  mean 
an  unaccompanied  tour  for  the  sailor. 

RETIREMENT 


Presidential  certificates 
available 


Presidential  Certifications  of  Appre- 
ciation for  service  members  retiring 
from  active  duty  with  1 5 or  more  years 
of  active  service  have  arrived  at 
BuPers. 

The  certificates  are  only  available 
for  service  members  who  have  retired 
or  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Resen/e 
since  Jan.  20,  1993.  Service  members 
who  requested  the  certificates  previ- 
ously from  BuPers  should  begin 
receiving  them  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Commands  or  personnel  support 
detachments  who  have  received 
retirement  packages  should  send 
BuPers  (Pers-27)  a command  mailing 
label  to  allow  BuPers  to  mail  the 
certificates  to  the  command. 


Certificates  will  again  be  included  in 
future  retirement  packages.  More 
information  is  available  from  Pers-27 
at  DSN  224-2690  or  (703)  614-2690. 

LEGAL 


Use  of  anabolic  steroids 
subject  to  UCMJ 


Everyone  knows  you  can’t  take 
drugs  and  plan  to  stay  in  the  Navy. 
Use  of  anabolic  steroids  is  no  differ- 
ent. They  are  a controlled  substance 
— a drug.  Sailors  found  using  steroids 


are  subject  to  prosecution  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(UCMJ),  Chapter  47,  Article  112A. 

DoD  recently  announced  an  interim 
policy  on  anabolic  steroids  which 
includes  testing  for  steroid  use.  The 
tests  will  take  place  much  like  other 
drug  tests  under  established  testing 
programs  and  procedures. 

For  more  information  contact  your 
health  care  provider.  ^ 
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In  your 
hometown 


Keeping  the  folks  informed 


Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Steve  Orr 

omewhere,  in  someone’s  home 


o 

town,  a proud  mother  is  clipping 
::  a story  from  the  newspaper,  and 

pasting  it  in  a scrapbook. 

Creating  military  awareness  in  com- 
munities around  the  country  is  just  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  Fleet  Home  Town 
News  Center  (FHTNC),  located  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Using  information  from  forms 
filled  out  by  sailors,  Marines  and  Coast 
Guardsmen  around  the  world,  FHTNC 
generates  stories  to  let  the  folks  back 
home  know  what’s  going  on  with  their 
sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, friends  and  neighbors. 
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ALL  HANDS 


“There  are  many  people 
in  a given  community  who 
don’t  realize  that  individuals 
from  their  hometowns  are 
involved  in  the  military,  serv- 
ing overseas,  on  ships  off 
Somalia  and  Bosnia  and 
throughout  the  world,”  said 
CDR  Edward  H.  Lundquist, 
director  of  FHTNC.  “The 
news  stories  we  generate 
are  directed  to  a service 
member’s  hometown.  Our 
job  is  to  help  create  this 
connection  that  there  is  a lo- 
cal involvement  in  these 
seemingly  faraway  places 
and  otherwise  difficult  to 
grasp  world  events.” 

The  story  that  FHTNC 
tells  is  simple,  according  to 
Lundquist.  “The  Navy  isn’t  just  big  ships, 
submarines  and  airplanes,  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  isn’t  just  tanks  and  grenade 
launchers  — it’s  people,”  said  the  Au- 
burndale,  Mass.,  native. 

Getting  the  message  out  usually  be- 
gins when  a sailor  or  Marine  first  reports 
on  board  a command.  Every  command 


Marine  CpI.  Rikk  Walters  sorts  through 
the  stacks  of  mail  that  the  FHTNC  re- 
ceives each  day.  The  center  handles 
more  than  100,000  releases  per  month. 

indoctrination  should  include  a few  min- 
utes for  filling  out  the  familiar  Fleet  Home 
Town  News  form. 

Accuracy  on  the  form  is  very  impor- 


“The  Navy  isn’t 
just  big  ships 
and  submarines 
and  airplanes, 
and  the  Marine 
Corps  isn’t  just 
tanks  and  gre- 
nade launchers 
— it’s  people.” 


IC3  Steven  Okubo  of  Miami  runs  the  news  release  inserter. 
The  machine  separates  the  releases,  folds  them,  stuffs 
them  in  envelopes  and  seals  the  envelopes. 


tant,  said  Marine  CpI.  Rikk  Walters,  su- 
pervisor in  charge  of  screening.  “We  re- 
ject about  2 percent  of  forms  submitted 
to  us,”  explained  the  Rogersville,  Penn., 
native.  Some  common  problems  include 
no  signature,  no  social  security  number 
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and  illegibility. 

When  a properly  completed  form  is  sent  to  FHTNC,  it 
is  screened  to  determine  the  type  of  story  it  will  be.  Bio- 
graphical information  is  entered  into  FHTNC's  computer 
system  and  merged  with  either  an  existing  story  or  one 
specially  written  for  release. 

Once  a story  is  checked  and  double-checked,  it  is 
printed  as  a one-page  release  and  mailed  to  newspa- 
pers, radio  and  television  stations  serving  the  member’s 
hometown  or  to  a college  alumni  publication. 

In  1993  alone,  FHTNC  sent  out  more  than  1 million 
releases,  telling  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  story  through 
the  actions  and  accomplishments  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  serve. 

“The  stories  we  send  out  don’t  talk  a lot  about  a ship 
or  command.  They  don’t  talk  about  the  commanding 
officer,”  Lundquist  says.  “They  aren’t  the  news.  They 
aren’t  the  story. 

“The  star  of  the  story  is  the  service  member  — the 
individual. ”± 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  writer  for  All  Hands. 


The  total  number  of  hometown  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  has  grown  steadily 
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Reasons  to  submit 
“Hometowners”: 

Advancements/Promotions 
Reporting  aboard 
»sr  Completion  of  school 
•sr  Decorations/Awards 
Special  qualifications 
Reenlistments 
Assumption  of  command 
Retirements 


Common  form  mistakes: 

fa  Not  signed 

fa  No  social  security  number 
fa  No  hometown  ties 
fa  Not  legible 
fa  Confusing  info 
fa  No  copy  of  citation 
fa  Detached  or  transferred 


Send  all  forms  and 
correspondence  to: 


Director 

Fleet  Home  Town  News 
Center 

1877  Dillingham  Blvd. 
Norfolk,  VA.  2351 1 -3097 


ALL  HANDS 


If  you  have  any  questions 

about  how  you  can  make  this 
program  work  for  your  com- 
mand review 
SecNavInst  5724.3 
or  call  FHTNC  at 
(804)  444-2221  /DSN  564-2221 
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Wishful 


Sailors  help  make  dreams  come  true 


Photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 

Late  last  year,  sailors  from  “Top 
Gun,”  the  Navy  Fighter 
Weapons  School  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Miramar,  Calif., 
teamed  up  with  the  Koru 
Care  Trust.  The  organization  assists  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  or  life-threatening 
diseases,  and  spread  a little  sunshine 
to  26  special  kids  from  New  Zealand. 
The  children  got  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  most  kids  don't;  the  chance  to  visit 
major  tourist  attractions  in  California  and 
the  opportunity  to  be  a pilot  at  Top  Gun. 
Here,  All  Hands  takes  a look  at  what 
put  smiles  on  these  kid’s  faces. 
Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  staff  writ- 
er for  All  Hands.  £ 

Right:  Some  of  the  visiting  children 
take  a break  in  the  shade  of  the  hangar. 


Above:  Many  events  and  programs  were  scheduled  to  entertain  the 
children.  ENS  John  Bayliss  and  LCDR  Gary  Galloway  explain  dog 
fighting  to  some  of  the  youths  from  New  Zealand. 

Left:  Top  Gun  pilots,  Marine  Capt.  Jay  Arnett  (left)  and  LT  John 
Milton  (right)  explain  F-14  controls  to  the  kids. 
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thinking 


Left:  Ten-year-old  Peter  Bradley  munches 
on  a burger  at  the  barbecue  held  by  the 
men  and  women  of  Top  Gun. 


Above:  AN  Debra  Martinez,  assigned  to 
Top  Gun,  spends  some  quiet  time  with 
one  of  the  children  at  Miramar. 

Left:  Casi  the  Clown  was  a big  hit  for 
the  visiting  group.  “I’m  sure  they  go 
through  a lot  of  brutal  tests  and  a lot  of 
hard  times.  It’s  good  to  be  able  to  see 
them  relax  and  enjoy  things  and  forget 
about  their  problems,”  said  YNSN  Brian 
J.  Rogers,  stationed  at  Top  Gun. 
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Spouses , sailors  learn  to  deal  with 
reunion  expectations,  anxieties 


Story  and  photo  by  J01  Steve  Orr 

For  sailors,  their  spouses  and  children,  the  reunion  fol- 
lowing a long  deployment  is  many  times  a matter  of 
fantasy  vs.  reality. 

Fantasy:  The  sun  shines  brightly  as  the  children,  dressed 
in  clean,  colorful  clothes  and  shouting,  “Daddy,  Daddy!’’  scam- 
per down  the  pier  and  leap  into  the  waiting  arms  of  their 
father. 

Reality:  One  kid  is  squalling  because  the  other  has  just 
smeared  ice  cream  on  his  new  shirt,  as  Dad,  who  hasn’t 
slept  in  two  days,  walks  down  the  pier  dragging  a seabag 
full  of  dirty  clothes. 

Fantasy:  Dad  drives  home,  as  Mom  and  the  kids  excitedly 
relate  the  events  of  the  past  six  months. 

Reality:  Mom  drives  home  and  the  kids  complain  about 
being  hungry,  while  Dad  rubs  his  temples  and  grumbles 
about  the  noise  in  the  backseat. 

Fantasy:  Dad,  Mom  and  the  kids  go  to  a nice  restaurant 
and  enjoy  an  evening  of  family  time. 

Reality:  Mom  hands  the  kids  to  Dad  so  she  can  have 
some  time  to  herself. 

Left:  Lora  Bonnot,  a deployment  specialist  with  the  Norfolk 
NFSC,  discusses  intimacy  and  other  homecoming  concerns 
with  the  spouses  of  VAW  123. 
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Fantasy:  The  kids  are  asleep  as  Mom  and  Dad,  snuggling 
cozily,  prepare  to  get  reacquainted  on  more  intimate  terms. 

Reality:  Exhausted,  Dad  falls  asleep  in  the  recliner  with 
the  TV  on,  while  Mom  sorts  through  his  seabag  and  the 
kids  squabble  in  the  bedroom. 

Some  of  the  above  scenarios  may  seem  a bit  extreme, 
but  they  do  happen.  Navy  Family  Service  Centers  (NFSCs) 
provide  a number  of  programs  to  help  avoid  some  of  the 
disappointments  related  to  end-of-deployment  return  and 
reunion,  according  to  deployment  specialist  Kathleen  Morris. 

“We  present  return  and  reunion  programs  for  both  the 
spouse  and  the  deployed  sailor,”  Morris  said.  “Before  we  go 
out  to  the  ships,  we  try  to  have  a homecoming  program  for 
the  families  who  are  here.  We  talk  about  the  programs  we’ll 
present  to  the  husbands  and  fathers.” 

“We  were  curious  about  what  the  specialists  were  going 
to  tell  our  husbands  about  the  reunion,”  said  Tabitha  Rien- 
deau,  whose  husband  Kenneth  is  stationed  on  USS  El  Paso 
(LKA  117).  “We  were  especially  interested  in  things  like  the 
new  dads’  session  and  the  intimacy  sessions.” 

Specialists  from  the  family  service  centers  address  a vari- 
ety of  issues,  from  how  to  hold  a new  baby  to  getting  through 
that  all-important  first  night  back.  Many  sessions  deal  with 
changes  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  family  structure  in 
the  sailor’s  absence. 

“It’s  important  for  a parent  who’s  been  away  to  discover 
what’s  in  place  and  what’s  working  and  what’s  not  working,” 
said  Morris.  “It’s  important  that  he  become  reacquainted  with 
the  kids,  because  they’ve  done  a lot  of  changing.  The  re- 


“Some  spouses  have 
the  idea  that  once  their 
sailors  are  back,  they  can 
say  i stand  relieved  -- 
here’s  the  kids,  here’s 
the  checkbook  here’s  the 
car,  here’s  the  household 
duties.’” 

- Lynn  Keroack, 
deployment  specialist 


IC1  Stephen  Magee,  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  gets  reacquainted 
with  his  family  upon  his  return  from  a recent  deployment. 


turning  adult  must  also  realize  that  some  concessions  must 
be  made  before  moving  into  the  existing  family  situation.” 
The  same  advice  is  true  for  the  spouse,  according  to  Lynn 
Keroack,  Little  Creek  NFSC  deployment  specialist.  “Some 
spouses  have  the  idea  that  once  their  sailors  are  back,  they 
can  say,  T stand  relieved  - here’s  the  kids,  here’s  the  check- 
book, here’s  the  car,  here’s  the  household  duties.’  We  try  to 
let  them  know  that  he  may  not  be  ready  to  just  take  over.” 
This  “change-of-command”  is  just  one  of  the  many  con- 
cerns on  the  minds  of  wives  and  husbands  as  the  reunion 
draws  closer.  Thoughts  of  seeing  each  other,  and  the  anxiety 
of  spending  that  first  night  together  can  heighten  the  antici- 
pation on  both  sides. 

“We  discuss  intimacy  vs.  sex.  Sometimes,  a couple  may 
just  sit  and  talk  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  Talk  can 
be  very  intimate,”  Park  said. 

Most  deployment  specialists  agree  the  best  way  to  avoid 
disappointment  at  reunion  time  is  to  be  mentally  prepared  in 
case  things  don’t  go  your  way.  “We  hope  things  work  out  the 
way  you’ve  planned,”  concluded  Park.  “But,  we  also  like  to 
ask,  ‘What  if  this  or  that  happens?’  — be  flexible.”  y 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Lessons  in 


Sailors , Marines  leant  infant-care  skills 


Story  by  J01  Steve  Orr 


We  see  the  pictures  ev- 
ery time  a Navy  ship 
pulls  back  into  port 
after  a six-month  de- 
ployment — the  sail- 
or in  his  dress  uniform  hugging  his  wife 
and  kissing  his  new  baby  on  the  fore- 
head. It’s  a scene  that  is  played  out  hun- 
dreds of  times  whenever  a battle  group 
returns  to  its  home  port. 

But  what’s  going  on  behind  this  pic- 
ture? Often,  the  new  father  is  nervous 
about  facing  this  miniature  version  of 
himself  for  the  first  time.  Am  I holding 
the  baby  the  correct  way?  Does  the  child 
know  who  I am?  Who’s  going  to  change 
the  diapers  now  I’m  home? 

Fortunately  for  many  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines who  are  deployed  but  are  expect- 
ing to  see  new  babies  when  they  re- 
turn, help  is  available.  Navy  Family 
Service  Centers  (NFSCs)  are  offering  a 
new  father  brief  as  part  of  their  “Return 
and  Reunion”  program. 

The  centers  send  reunion  specialists 
to  ships  as  units  make  the  journey  home 
from  deployment,  according  to  Kathleen 
Morris,  education  specialist  at  Little 
Creek  Amphibious  Base  NFSC  in  Vir- 
ginia. “When  we  go  on  board  a ship, 
we  conduct  several  education  programs 
dealing  with  the  reunion  experience,” 
she  explained.  “The  new  dad’s  portion 

Marines  from  MSSG  24  aboard  USS  El 
Paso  (LKA  117)  attend  a “baby  shower” 
where  they  are  given  gifts  and  learn  the 
intricacies  of  handling  infants  and  their 
many  needs. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Navy  Family  Service  Center,  Little  Creek,  Va. 


Photo  by  J03  Ray  Manaois 


RM1  Ron  Clark,  a native  of  Laurinburg,  N.C.,  meets  his  newborn  daughter  Katlin 
who  was  born  while  he  was  on  deployment  aboard  USS  Nassau  (LHA  4). 


is  just  one  of  the  programs  we  provide. 

“We  invite  dads  whose  children  were 
born  two  weeks  prior  to  deployment  and 
those  who  will  still  be  expecting  when 
they  get  home.  We  usually  have  baby 
gifts,  and  the  command  will  make  a cake 
and  provide  ice  cream,"  Morris  said. 

This  “shower”  gives  new  dads  the 
chance  to  learn  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of 
infant-care  from  the  NFSC  specialist  and 
from  each  other,  said  Machinery  Repair- 
man 2nd  Class  Kenneth  Riendeau  of 
USS  El  Paso  (LKA  117).  “We  talked 
about  what  new  fathers  need  to  know 
— supplies,  what  kinds  of  foods  babies 
eat,  different  bathing  techniques,  even 


how  to  hold  a child.” 

“Many  of  the  new  dads,  especially 
those  who  already  have  children,  share 
their  knowledge  and  experience  of  baby 
care,”  Morris  added.  “All  the  fathers  are 
encouraged  to  bring  pictures.  Some 
even  bring  ultrasound  pictures.” 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  new  dads’ 
shower  is  a lesson  on  how  to  hold  a 
baby.  While  some  specialists  fabricate 
a child  model  from  a towel,  others  pre- 
fer to  use  a baby  doll. 

“The  last  time  we  went  out,  we  had 
the  dads  pass  a baby  doll  around,” 
Morris  related.  “The  dads  carefully  hand- 
ed the  ‘baby’  from  one  to  another,  just 


like  they  were  cradling  a real  child.  As  I 
spoke  with  one  group,  a father  in  the 
audience  was  sitting  there  with  this  doll 
wrapped  in  a blanket,  playing  with  it  as 
if  it  were  a real  baby.  It  was  wonderful.” 

The  skills  learned  in  this  setting  are 
important,  Morris  explained.  “It’s  some- 
times hard  for  a new  father  who’s  de- 
ployed to  make  the  physical  and  visual 
connection  that  he’s  actually  a parent,” 
she  said.  “This  is  especially  true  of  the 
younger  men  we  talk  to. 

“We  help  fathers  see  that  they  may 
have  already  started  the  bonding  pro- 
cess,” Morris  added.  “Their  wife  was  al- 
ready pregnant  when  they  left,  and  may- 
be they’ve  already  experienced  some  of 
the  pregnancy  before  deployment.  De- 
pending on  how  far  along  the  pregnan- 
cy was,  dad  may  have  already  felt  the 
baby  move.  During  the  shower,  we  try 
to  get  the  fathers  to  talk  about  it.” 

“The  session  covered  so  much,  it’s 
hard  to  explain  it  all,”  said  Riendeau,  a 
native  of  Phillips,  Maine.  “We  talked 
about  how  life  changes  when  you  have 
a baby.  When  I came  home,  my  wife, 
Tabitha,  was  8-and-a-half-months  preg- 
nant, and  while  coming  home  from  de- 
ployment wasn’t  new  (this  was  his  third), 
seeing  Tabitha  so  big  was  a shock.  I 
think  the  new  father’s  shower  helped 
prepare  me  for  it.” 

“It  starts  the  new  fathers  thinking 
about  their  role  when  they  get  back  with 
their  families,  and  the  importance  of  be- 
ing a supportive  father,”  Morris  conclud- 
ed. “It’s  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  pro- 
grams we  conduct. 


Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands. 
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Welcome 
aboard ! 


Sponsorship  is  more  than  just  a handshake 


Story  by  JOI(SW)  Jim  Conner 


Hey,  I received  PCS  orders!"  The  next  step  in  a 
smooth  transition  to  your  next  job  depends 
upon  your  new  command:  the  assignment  of  a 
sponsor  for  you  and  the  receipt  of  materials 
concerning  your  new  duty  station.  With  orders 
and  your  Welcome  Aboard  package  in  hand,  it’s  fair  winds 
and  following  seas  for  you  and  your  family. 

Sponsors  play  a key  role  in  making  a sailor’s  transition  to 
his  or  her  new  command  a smooth  one.  No  one  knows  that 
better  than  Cindy  Stewart,  relocation  counselor  at  the  Navy 
Family  Service  Center  (FSC),  Washington,  D.C.  Part  of  her 
job  is  teaching  sailors  and  Marines  from  various  commands 
how  to  be  good  sponsors. 

“With  an  effective  sponsorship  program,  individuals  and 
their  families  stand  to  gain  assistance  and  personal  support 


necessary  to  ease  the  trauma  associated  with  a new  duty 
station,”  Stewart  said.  “As  a result,  commands  can  expect 
improved  performance  and  greater  productivity  from  new 
members  who  have  been  properly  sponsored.” 

Naval  District  Washington’s  FSC  put  together  a sponsor 
checklist  broken  into  three  sections  for  the  newcomer  — pre- 
arrival, arrival  and  post-arrival.  The  Navy  has  outlined  require- 
ments commands  should  meet  for  a successful  sponsorship 
program  in  OpNavInst  1740.3. 

“When  sailors  receive  orders  to  a new  command,  it  would 
be  wise  for  them  to  check  with  their  family  service  center  to 
get  all  the  information  necessary  about  their  new  location,” 
said  Stewart.  ^ 

Conner  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Sponsorship 

Checklists 

Pre-arrival  of  Newcomer 


Initial  Communication 

□ Call  or  write  newcomer  at  his  or  her  command  immediately  (See  sample  sponsor  letter  in  Op 
Navlnst  1740.3). 

□ Include  your  phone  number  at  both  home  and  work  (DSN  and  commercial). 

□ If  there  are  family  members,  ask  your  spouse  and  children  to  write  the  new  member’s  spouse  and 
children. 

□ Find  out  how  many  children,  and  the  ages. 

Welcome  Aboard  Packet 

□ Contact  your  local  FSC  to  obtain  a Welcome  Aboard  packet. 

□ Mail  Welcome  Aboard  packet  to  newcomer. 

□ If  service  member  is  married,  include  the  employment  section  from  the  local  paper. 

□ Visit  the  housing  office  for  information  on  housing  availability. 

□ Include  a copy  of  the  real  estate  section  from  the  local  newspaper. 

Lodging 

□ Arrange  for  temporary  lodging  for  the  newcomer  and  his  or  her  family. 

□ If  a deposit  is  required,  have  the  newcomer  send  a check  or  money  order. 

Travel 

□ Request  flight  information  so  you  can  meet  the  newcomer  at  the  airport. 

□ If  the  newcomers  are  driving,  designate  a meeting  place  and  time  for  you  to  meet  them. 

□ Mail  a map  and  detailed  directions  to  the  designated  meeting  place. 

□ Before  newcomers  depart,  call  them  to  confirm  orders  and  verify  travel  plans  have  not  changed. 

□ You  are  required  to  keep  your  department  head  and  PSD  informed  of  any  change  in  travel  and 
arrival  plans  of  the  newcomer. 

Communication 

□ Keep  constant  communication  going  with  the  newcomer  from  the  time  of  your  sponsorship 
appointment  until  the  new  member  arrives. 
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COMMUNITY 


Arrival 


□ Meet  the  newcomer  and/or  family  at  arrival  point. 

□ Escort  the  newcomer  through  the  process  of  checking  in. 

□ Help  the  newcomer  locate  the  Personal  Property  Office  to  check  on  household  goods  and  auto  shipments. 

□ Provide  a tour  of  the  base,  pointing  out  the  commissar/,  exchange,  family  service  center,  PSD,  credit  union  and 
other  areas  of  interest. 

□ Escort  the  newcomer  to  the  Housing  Referral  Office  before  renting  or  buying  a house.  (This  is  a must!) 

□ If  newcomer  is  unaccompanied,  escort  to  BEQ  or  BOQ  for  room  assignment. 

□ Offer  to  take  the  newcomer  to  the  laundry  facilities  or  offer  your  washer  and  dryer. 

□ Other  assistance: 

Assist  in  getting  children  registered  for  school. 

Arrange  for  pets  to  stay  in  kennel  if  needed. 

Assist  with  vehicle  registration  and  driver’s  license. 

Have  snacks  available  in  temporary  quarters. 

Offer  a ride  to  the  commissary. 

Invite  the  newcomer  to  dinner. 

□ Have  a positive  attitude: 

Answer  questions  honestly  about  the  command,  but  don’t  accentuate  the  negative. 

Avoid  opinions.  Let  the  new  person  form  their  own. 


Post-arrival 


□ Continue  to  assist  the  member  any  way  you  can. 

□ Continue  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  newcomer. 


Sailors  can  talk  to  sponsors  via  BuPers  Access  and  SALTS 

Story  by  Denise  Vigneault 

ou  can’t  avoid  moving  once  you’ve  joined  the  ser-  rum.”  Deployed  sailors  can  do  the  same  via  E-mail  on  SALTS. 


Y' 

vice,  but  you  can  make  it  easier  by  participating  in 
the  Navy’s  Sponsor  Program.  And 
participating  just  became  easier  because 
shore-based  and  deployed  members  can 
now  communicate  with  their  sponsors  via 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BuPers)  Ac- 
cess and  the  Streamlined  Automated  Lo- 
gistic Transmission  System  (SALTS). 

“We  found  communication  gaps 
existed  between  sponsors  and  those 
people  headed  for  a deployed  unit, 
or  those  who  were  handed  short- 
fused  orders,”  said  Sonar  Technician 
1st  Class  (SW)  Darryl  McGee,  sponsor 
program  manager  at  BuPers. 


BUPERS 

Access 

Sponsor  Forum 


The  sponsor  program  helped  nearly  100,000 
Navy  members  and  their  families  last  year. 
“We’re  proud  of  this  number,  but  we  still  have 
a large  number  of  junior  sailors  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  program  or  used  it,”  said  McGee. 

Relocation  information  for  Navy  members 
and  their  families  is  also  available  from  the  Re- 
location Assistance  Program  (RAP)  staff  mem- 
bers located  at  local  Family  Service  Cen- 
ters (FSC).  RAP  staffers  also  teach 
sponsor  training  workshops  at  FSCs. 
For  more  details,  contact  your 
command  master  chief,  senior 
enlisted  advisor  or  the  nearest 
FSC.i 


Now  shore-based  service  members  can 

communicate  with  their  sponsors  by  signing  onto  BuPers  Vigneault  is  with  the  public  affairs  office,  BuPers. 
Access  and  entering  their  needs  into  the  new  “sponsor  fo- 
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The  four  Rs  cut  down 
on  solid  waste 


Reduce 

1 . Reduce  the  amount  of  unnecessary  packaging  used  by 
manufacturers  by  refusing  to  buy  products  sold  with  excess 
packaging. 

2.  Write  to  manufacturers  and  support  legislation  requiring 
industry  to  adopt  practices  that  reduce  waste  toxicity.  Con- 
sumers have  the  power  to  bring  about  changes  that  will  save 
our  world. 

Reuse 

3.  Consider  buying  reusable  products  such  as  cloth  dia- 
pers. 

4.  Maintain  and  repair  durable  products. 

5.  Reuse  bags,  containers  and  other  items. 

6.  Borrow,  rent,  or  share  items  used  infrequently. 

7.  Sell  or  donate  goods  instead  of  throwing  them  out. 


Recycle 

8.  Choose  recyclable  products  and  containers  and  recy- 
cle them. 

9.  Buy  products  made  from  recycled  materials. 

1 0.  Make  a compost  pile  for  yard  trimmings  and  some  food 
scraps  and  use  it  to  feed  your  garden  (instead  of  spending 
money  on  chemical  fertilizers). 

Respond 

1 1 . Educate  others  on  source  reduction  and  recycling  prac- 
tices. Make  your  preferences  known  to  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  community  leaders. 

1 2.  Be  creative  - look  for  new  ways  to  reduce  waste  quan- 
tity at  home,  work  and  in  your  community.  ^ 

Courtesy  of  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Wi 


The  time  it  takes 
litter  to  degrade 


200/500  Years 


Pieces 

of 

Paper 


Cotton  UnP,ain!ed  Degradable 
?£&  Bag 


Painted 

Wood 

Stake 


Aluminum 

Cans 


Tin/  Steel 
Drums 


Railroad  Plastic  Glass 

Cross  6-pack  bottles 

Tie  Holder 
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LIBERTY  CALL 


Leavin’  em 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray 
Mooney 

I t’s  common  for  hospital  corpsmen 

■ to  have  people  in  stitches,  but  Chief 

■ Hospital  Corpsman  (SW)  Steve 

■ Roye  can  do  it  to  hundreds  of  peo- 
BH  pie  at  a time.  He  doubles  up  his  au- 
dience with  laughter  whether  it’s  in  the 
classroom  or  on  the  stage. 

Roye’s  sense  of  humor  helps  him 
reach  students  learning  to  be  indepen- 
dent duty  corpsmen  at  the  Naval  School 
of  Health  Sciences  in  San  Diego.  It  also 
allows  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  native  to 
play  to  packed  houses  at  The  Improvi- 
sation, a nationally  known  comedy  club. 

“I  won  a military  comedy  competition 
out  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  in  July,” 
Roye  said.  ‘‘The  winner  got  10  minutes 
at  The  Improv.” 

Roye  was  received  warily  by  The  Im- 
prov‘s  professional  comics  when  he 
showed  up  to  do  his  routine,  but  won 
instant  approval  by  knocking  the  audi- 
ence out.  “It  was  like  the  difference  be- 
tween night  and  day,”  Roye  said.  “When 
I came  off  stage  the  other  comics  were 
like,  ‘Hey,  who  are  you?’” 

The  Improv  invited  him  back  and  he 
has  since  done  several  shows,  his  fol- 
lowing growing  with  every  performance. 
“My  first  night,  about  35  percent  of  the 
people  there  were  mine,”  Roye  said. 
“The  second  show,  half  the  audience 
was  mine.”  And  by  his  third  show,  the 
house  was  packed  with  people  just  to 
see  him.  The  headline  act,  Rich  Hall  from 
Saturday  Night  Live,  didn’t  get  the  huge 
ovation  Roye  received. 

“His  performances  are  tremendous," 
said  Mike  Carano,  general  manager  of 
The  Improv.  “He  does  a great  job.  He 
brings  a great  crowd  in  here  that  has 


“I’ve  got  a neighbor  whose 
oldest  boy  is  named  Satchel.  I 
guess  the  name  ‘hand  bag’ 
was  a bit  too  unwieldy.” 


Roye  knows  his  comedy  is 
funny,  but  he  doesn’t  worry  too 
much  about  how  or  why.  “Once 
you  start  picking  it  apart  and 
trying  to  find  out  what  it  is,  it’s 
done,  it  doesn’t  work,”  he  ex- 
plained. “It’s  like  a frog.  Once 
you’ve  dissected  it,  it’s  not  a frog 
anymore.” 


As  long  as  we  are  on  the  subject,  ALL  HANDS 
would  appreciate  hearing  some  of  your  sea  sto- 
ries. Please  mail  to: 

Naval  Media  Center,  Publishing  Div.,  Attn:  Editor, 
Naval  Station  Anacostia,  Bldg.  1 68, 

2701  S.  Capitol  St.,  S.W., 

Washington,  D.C.  20374-5080. 

Fax:  (202)  433-4747  or  DSN  288-4747. 
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in  stitches 


obviously  come  to  see  him  and  they  love 
him.”  Roye’s  performances  turned  slow- 
business  Monday  evenings  into  stand- 
ing-room-only  nights  and  The  Improv 
promises  him  more  time  in  the  future. 

But  Roye’s  commitment  to  students 
is  his  first  priority.  He  just  uses  his  unique 
communication  skills  to  get  his  curricu- 
lum across. 

“If  information  can  be  presented  in  a 
humorous  manner  the  students  will  re- 
tain more,  because  the  students  are 
relaxed  and  the  pressure  is  off,”  Roye 
said.  “And  it’s  just  so  much  easier  to 
remember  something  that  you  laughed 
at  than  something  that  came  over  in  a 
monotone  drone." 

His  students  agree. 

“They  say  80  percent  of  what  you 
learn  as  adults  is  what  you  relate  to 
something  else,”  said  HM1  Tracy  Mc- 
Monigle,  one  of  Roye’s  students.  “Com- 
edy is  something  everybody  can  relate 
to,  whatever  age  they  are.  Pretty  much 
everything  he  says  sticks  with  you.  Noth- 
ing ever  gets  boring  with  him  in  here.” 

Roye  has  worked  seriously  on  his 
ability  to  make  people  laugh  for  about 
two  years  now,  compiling  material  and 
taking  advantage  of  time  with  students 


HMC(SW)  Steve  Roye’s  stand-up 
comedy  grew  out  of  his  teaching  style. 
“Six  hours  of  food  sanitation  classes 
would  put  anybody  to  sleep,”  he  said. 
“So  I started  interjecting  humor  in  my 
classes  and  people  were  staying 
awake.” 

to  become  comfortable  with  an  audi- 
ence. He  also  teaches  at  “Comedy  Traf- 
fic School”  which  people  attend  to  have 
traffic  tickets  removed  from  their  driving 
records.  He  said  those  classes  give  him 
eight  hours  in  front  of  people  who  don’t 
want  to  be  there,  excellent  training  for 
an  aspiring  comic. 

With  only  about  30  stage  perfor- 
mances behind  him,  Roye  has  muscled 


his  way  into  stand-up  comedy 
by  being  himself. 

“I  want  to  be  me  when  I get 
up  on  stage,”  Roye  said.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  like  some  comics 
who  go  into  character  before 
they  go  up  on  stage.  I’m  pretty 
much  a character  already.  I 
don’t  want  to  do  anything  that’s 
not  me. 

“The  kind  of  stuff  I do  is  de- 
scriptive,” Roye  said  of  his  com- 
edy style.  “I  describe  the  mun- 
dane in  an  excessive  and  exaggerated 
way.”  That  translates  into  simple  stories 
about  common  things  delivered  with 
pooched  lips  and  goofy  facial  expres- 
sions. He  kicks  his  natural  Texas  twang 
up  a few  notches  for  effect  and  reaches 
his  audience  with  more  than  just  words. 

The  Navy  will  have  Roye  in  its  ranks 
for  another  five  years  before  he  retires 
and  devotes  all  his  time  to  comedy.  In 
the  meantime  he  enjoys  sharing  his  tal- 
ent and  skill  with  his  students.  “This  is 
the  best  duty  I’ve  had  in  the  Navy  and  it 
fits  me.  I’ll  teach  as  long  as  they  let  me. 
I love  it.”  £ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 


Steve  Roye 

On... 

Names 

Since  I moved  to  California,  I get  asked 
the  most  ridiculous  questions,  like,  “How 
come  your  name  isn’t  Leroy  or  Bubba?”  I’ll 
admit  that  where  I’m  horn  there  are  a lot  of 
people  named  Bubba  and  Leroy ...  my  moth- 
er’s name  is  Bubba. 

Police 

The  police  out  here  don’t  have  a sense 
of  humor.  I had  been  here  for  about  a week. 


I was  having  trouble  with  my  car  and  got 
pulled  over.  The  policeman  comes  up  to  the 
window  and  says,  “Did  you  know  your  car 
was  smoking?”  I said,  “Yes,  and  just  as  soon 
as  I can,  I’m  going  to  get  it  started  on  that 
nicotine  patch.  ’ ’ He  looked  at  me  and  ripped 
off  his  mirrored  sunglasses.  I looked  up  at 
him  and  he  was  wearing  mirrored  contact 
lenses.  That’s  pretty  serious. 

People 

One  of  my  neighbors  got  a speeding  tick- 
et by  that  machine  that  takes  a picture  of 
you  while  you’re  speeding.  He  asked  me 
what  to  do.  I said  how  much  was  the  ticket? 


He  said  $200. 1 said  just  send  them  a pic- 
ture of  the  check.  He  did  that.  They  sent 
him  a picture  of  the  warrant. 

When  I first  moved  to  California,  I tried 
to  register  my  kids  in  school,  but  I forgot 
some  of  the  paperwork  they  needed.  The 
guy  behind  the  counter  said,  “It’s  not  a prob- 
lem, you  can  just  mail  it  in.  Let  me  copy  that 
address  for  you.”  And  that’s  what  he  did. 
He  got  a pen  and  some  paper  and  started 
to  copy  the  address  for  me  — from  the  bot- 
tom of  a rubber  stamp.  I said,  “It  would  real- 
ly be  quicker  if  you  would  just....”  He  said, 
“Sir,  please  be  patient.  This  address  is  on 
here  backwards.” 
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TAFFRA1L  TALK 


A language 

mil  our  own 


Sailors  through  the  centuries  have  created  a color- 
ful vocabulary  of  phrases  and  terms  unique  to  the 
sea-going  life.  But  how  did  these  phrases  begin 
and  what  do  some  of  these  terms  mean?  Sometimes 
those  answers  confound  the  saltiest  of  sailors. 


That’s  why  All  Hands  started  a new  column,  “Taffrail  Talk. 
In  it  we’ll  share  definitions  to  some  of  those  nautical 
terms.  We  hope  that  sailors  who  today  are 
forging  the  Navy  of  the  21  st  century 
will  feel  part  of  the  rich  heritage 
on  which  the  Navy  is  built. 

Just  the  term  “taffrail  talk” 
has  ties  to  the  past.  After  the 
Navy  transitioned  from  sail 
to  steam,  the  railing  around 
the  ship’s  stern  was  called 
the  taffrail.  Off-duty  sailors 
would  gather  there  to  shoot 
the  breeze  and  relax,  hence 
the  term  “taffrail  talk.” 

If  you  have  a term  you’d 
like  see  us  define,  write  us 
here  at  All  Hands.  We’ll  do 
the  research  and  share  the 
answer  with  your  ship- 
mates. 

Knot 

The  term  knot  or  nautical  mile, 
is  used  world-wide  to  denote  one’s 
speed  through  water.  Today,  we  measure  knots  with  elec- 
tronic devices,  but  200  years  ago  such  devices  were  un- 
known. Ingenious  mariners  devised  a speed  measuring  de- 
vice both  easy  to  use  and  reliable:  the  “log  line.”  From  this 
method  we  get  the  term  knot. 

The  log  line  was  a length  of  twine  marked  at  47.33-foot 
intervals  by  colored  knots.  At  one  end  was  fastened  a log 
chip;  it  was  shaped  like  the  sector  of  a circle  and  weighted  at 
the  rounded  end  with  lead. 


When  thrown  over  the  stern,  it  would  float  pointing  up- 
ward and  would  remain  relatively  stationary.  The  log  line 
was  allowed  to  run  free  over  the  side  for  28  sec- 
onds and  then  hauled  on  board.  Knots 
which  had  passed  over  the  side  were 
counted.  In  this  way  the  ship’s  speed 
was  measured. 

Mind  your  Ps  and  Qs 
There  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  been  told  to  mind  our 
Ps  and  Qs,  or  in  other  words, 
to  behave  our  best.  Oddly 
enough,  mind  your  Ps  and  Qs 
had  nautical  beginnings  as  a 
method  of  keeping  books  on 
the  waterfront. 

In  the  days  of  sail  when 
sailors  were  paid  a pittance, 
seamen  drank  their  ale  in  tav- 
erns whose  keepers  were  will- 
ing to  extend  credit  until  pay- 
day. Since  many  salts  were 
illiterate,  keepers  kept  a tally  of 
pints  and  quarts  consumed  by 
each  sailor  on  a chalkboard  behind  the  bar.  Next  to  each 
person’s  name  a mark  was  made  under  “P”  for  pint  or  “Q”  for 
quart  whenever  a seaman  ordered  another  draught. 

On  payday,  each  seaman  was  liable  for  each  mark  next  to 
his  name,  so  he  was  forced  to  mind  his  Ps  and  Qs  or  get  into 
financial  trouble.  To  ensure  an  accurate  count  by  unscrupu- 
lous keepers,  sailors  had  to  keep  their  wits  and  remain  some- 
what sober.  Sobriety  usually  ensured  good  behavior,  hence 
the  meaning  of  mind  your  Ps  and  Qs. 
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OPERATIONS 
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Below:  UT3  Orlando  Valenzuela  of 
Ventura,  Calif.,  helps  assemble  a tent 
used  to  house  PhibCB  1 at  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif. 


Most  people  equate 
Seabees  with  build- 
ing. While  that’s  an 
integral  part  of  their 
mission,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  it  in  a hostile  environment 
without  the  ability  to  defend  themselves. 

To  make  sure  their  defensive  skills 
stay  sharp,  Amphib- 
ious Construction 
Battalion  1 , Assault 
Craft  Unit  1 and 
Beach  Master  Unit 
1 spent  a week  at 
Marine  Corps  Base 
Camp  Pendleton. 

“They’re  learning 
basically  what  a 
‘grunt’  would  do  in  the  Marine  Corps,” 
said  Marine  Sgt.  Mark  D.  Golden,  an  in- 
structor at  Camp  Pendleton’s  School  of 
Infantry.  Those  skills  included  basic  in- 
fantry techniques,  desert  survival,  field 
sanitation  and  weapons  instruction. 

“Our  motto  is,  ‘We  build,  We  fight,”’ 
said  Equipment  Operator  3rd  Class 
David  S.  Blank.  “If  we  have  a project 
going  on  in  the  camp,  we  have  to  de- 
fend that  project  against  the  enemy.” 


Skills  learned  from  the  best  are  liable 
to  be  the  best  skills  you  can  learn,  ac- 
cording to  Builder  Constructionman 
Juanita  G.  McVeigh,  from  PhibCB  1. 
That’s  why  these  sailors  go  to  Marines 
to  learn  to  fight.  “Who  better  to  learn 
from  than  the  ones  who  are  actually  out 
there  doing  it  all  the  time?”  she  asked. 

“We  just  get  a few 
hours  of  this  train- 
ing, but  they  give 
us  the  best  they 
can  in  those  few 
hours.” 

Whether  or 
not  everyone  en- 
joyed living  in  tents 
and  eating  MREs 
may  be  open  for  debate,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  the  training  keeps  the  Sea- 
bees  in  business.  “Seabees  are  sup- 
posed to  build,”  said  Engineering  Aid 
2nd  Class  Jon  P.  Botten  of  PhibCB  1 . 
“If  we  can’t  fight,  we  can’t  build.  And  if 
we  can’t  build,  we’re  out  of  a job.” 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands.  Banks  is  assigned  to 
PhibCB  1,  Coronado,  Calif. 


We  build, 
we  fight 

Story  by  J02  Ray  Mooney, 
photos  by  PH2  Ted  Banks 
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OPERATIONS 


Haiti 


Support  Democracy 


The  multi-national  joint  task  force 
charged  with  enforcing  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Haiti’s  military  re- 
gime is  a full  time  job.  Since  the  sanc- 
tions were  reimposed  Oct.  18,  1993, 
more  than  3,500  merchant  ships  have  been  con- 
tacted to  learn  their  destination  as  they  transit  the 
busy  Windward  Passage  between  Haiti  and  Cuba. 
More  than  350  of  those  ships  have  been  boarded 
and  searched  to  ensure  their  cargo  meets  U.N.  re- 
strictions against  the  delivery  of  weapons,  gasoline 
or  petroleum  products  to  Haiti. 

U.S.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ships  are  working 
in  cooperation  with  vessels  from  the  navies  of  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  Argentina,  France  and  the  Neth- 
erlands to  ensure  the  U.N.  Security  Council-im- 
posed sanctions  are  obeyed. 

Right:  The  crew  of  Black  Eagle,  a commercial 
ship  destined  for  Haiti,  moves  sacks  of  flour 
and  wheat  so  the  boarding  team  from  USS 
Ainsworth  (FFT  1 090)  can  check  the  cargo. 
Ainsworth  made  her  1 00th  boarding  in  Opera- 
tion Support  Democracy. 


Above:  USS  Barry's  (DDG  52) 
boarding  team  returns  to  Barry  after 
a boarding  off  the  coast  of  Haiti. 


Left:  LT  Terry  Moscher  of  Baudette, 
Minn.,  USS  Barry's  boarding  officer, 
inspects  the  documents  of  the 
Panamanian  freighter  Coral  I on  the 
bridge  with  the  ship’s  master. 
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Above:  The  RIB  boat 
from  USS  Ainsworth 
comes  along  side  Black 
Eagle  to  pick  up  the 
boarding  team. 


Left:  USS  Jack  Williams 
(FFG  24)  stands  out  from 
the  stunning  sunset  as 
she  patrols  the  area. 
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Sailing  the  Silico 


Virtual  ships  battle  in 
computer  reality 


the  Effectiveness  of  Navy  Electronic  Warfare  Systems  program 


n Aegis  cruiser  is  locked  in  mortal  combat  with 
enemy  forces  deep  within  the  foe’s  home  wa- 
ters. Brilliant  yellow  beams  of  visible  energy  leap 
from  the  ship’s  fire  control  radar  emitters  in 
search  of  a target.  Suddenly,  a red  energy  beam 
sweeps  the  ship.  The  red  beam  focuses  tightly  on  the  cruiser, 
continuing  to  narrow  as  the  sea-skimming  missile  generating 
it  rushes  closer.  Mdre  yellow  beams  leap  from  the  cruiser’s 
close-in  weapons  in  a desperate,  last-ditch  attempt  to  repel 
the  deadly  assault ... 


Sea 


“The  idea  behind  virtual  reality 
is  that  you  immerse  a person  in 
a computer -generated  reality ... 
which  gives  you  the  illusion  that 


you  could  reach  out  and  touch 
something.” 

- Brian  T.  Solan 
NRL  computer  scientist 


Pitched  naval  battles  now  occur  daily,  but 
luckily,  only  within  the  silicon  brains  of  com- 
puters at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
(NRL),  Washington,  D.C.  Scientists  at  the  lab 
are  examining  computer  simulation  technol- 
ogy called  virtual  reality  as  a tool  for  express- 
ing vast  amounts  of  complex  information  in 
an  easily  understandable  form. 

“The  idea  behind  virtual  reality  is  that  you 
immerse  a person  in  a computer-generated 
reality.  It  would  be  three-dimensional,  mean- 
ing you  have  separate  information  for  both 
eyes  which  gives  you  the  illusion  that  you 
could  reach  out  and  touch  something,”  said 
Brian  T.  Solan,  a computer  scientist  with  NRL. 

The  lab’s  scientists  foresee  a day  when  advanced  com- 
puter-based virtual  environments  will  exist  in  shipboard 
command  centers.  Commanders  will  use  them  to  draw 
upon  vast  national  databases  to  model  defenses  against 
real-world  threats  and  select  the  tactics  most  likely  to  en- 


Preceding  page:  An  enemy  missile’s  tracking 
radar  appears  red  as  it  homes  in  on  a U.S. 
cruiser  in  a computerized  battle  simulation. 

Above:  Vertical  launch  tubes  open  on  a virtual 
Arleigh  Burke  destroyer. 

Left:  Graduate  student  Cindy  Tonnesen  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  enters  a computer  world  using 
virtual  reality  equipment  at  NRL. 

sure  victory.  Such  technology  is  still  years  away, 
but  the  initial  steps  have  already  been  taken. 

“Hopefully,  we’ll  be  able  to  transition  some 
of  these  programs  into  the  fleet  where  they 
could  play  ‘What  if?’  games  in  a real  hostile 
situation,”  said  Solan.  “Through  the  use  of  virtual  reality  a pilot 
could  fly  a simulated  mission  before  he  had  to  actually  do  it. 
Say  you  had  to  fly  through  a bunch  of  terrain  and  you  want  to 
know  what  it’s  going  to  be  like.  You  can  put  on  these  goggles 
and  fly  the  mission  in  real  time.” 
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A virtual  F-1 4 catapults  off  an  aircraft  carrier 
operating  near  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  while  the 
yellow  beams  from  an  Aegis  cruiser’s  radar 
scan  the  skies.  The  red  beams  are  from  the 
radar  of  a hostile  vessel.  Geographic  features 
in  the  virtual  world  are  based  on  detailed 
Defense  Mapping  Agency  information,  along 
with  real-world  intelligence  regarding  foreign 
military  abilities  in  a given  location. 
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“Through  the  use  of 
virtual  reality  a pilot 
could  fly  a simulated 
mission  before  he 
had  to  actually  do 
It.” 

Brian  T.  Solan 


The  scientists  at  NRL  are  designing  these  vir- 
tual environments  using  data  from  the  National 
Security  Agency,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  among  oth- 
ers, to  make  their  virtual  world  as  close  to  the 
real  world  as  possible.  And  they  can  add  tricks 
to  make  the  information  easier  to  understand. 

For  example,  radar  beams  emitted  from  a ship 
are  made  visible  in  the  virtual  world  so  that  their 
range  and  pattern  of  coverage  is  easy  for  a mis- 
sion planner  to  grasp  and  counter  in  his  tactics. 

The  virtual  world  also  allows  a mission  planner  to 
look  around  from  any  point  of  view  instantly. 

“Say,  they’ve  got  a hostile  ship  firing  missiles 
out  there.  They  want  to  know:  ‘What’s  our  radar 
coverage?  What  if  we  put  up  an  E-2C  Hawkeye 
here;  how  would  that  extend  our  radar  coverage?’ 

Through  virtual  reality,  the  commander  could  in- 
stantaneously view  the  situation  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  ship,  the  E-2C  overhead,  or  even  the 
hostile  ship,”  said  Solan. 

By  incorporating  intelligence  about  the  missile’s  range  and 
capabilities,  the  commander  would  know  precisely  how  long 
he  had  before  the  missile  could  lock-up  on  his  ship  and  which 
countermeasures  would  be  most  likely  to  defeat  it.  Fie  could 
have  the  computer  play  out  every  possible  defense  almost 
instantaneously,  incorporating  all  variables  for  his  actual  situ- 
ation. The  commander  could  then  select  the  best  defense 
for  his  ship. 

“The  computer  is  filling  in  all  of  the  background  informa- 
tion you  need  in  order  to  do  a realistic  simulation.  That’s  where 
the  interaction  of  the  databases  with  the  virtual  reality  pro- 
gram is  key,”  said  Solan. 

The  cost  of  NRL’s  research  into  virtual  reality  has  been  low 
due  to  some  creative  staffing  approaches  at  NRL.  “The  cost 
of  this  has  been  minimal,  said  Dr.  Allen  Duckworth,  pro- 
gram manager  of  NRL’s  Effectiveness  of  Naval  Electronic 
Warfare  Systems  (ENEWS)  group,  responsible  for  the  virtual 
reality  program.  Several  ENEWS  staffers  work  part-time  on 


Virtual  reality-based  computer  simulations,  in  which  elec- 
tronic emissions  are  visible,  will  guide  future  mission  plan- 
ners both  afloat  and  ashore. 

the  project,  with  the  bulk  of  the  job  performed  by  college 
students  who  are  willing  to  accept  low  pay  to  gain  valuable 
experience.  “We  use  cheap  labor,  mostly  doctoral  and  coop- 
erative students  work  on  it,”  said  Duckworth. 

The  researchers  at  NRL  expect  advances  in  computer 
technology  to  drive  advances  in  applied  virtual  reality.  “With 
the  speed  of  computers  increasing  tenfold  every  three  or  four 
years  we’ll  be  able  to  do  these  simulations  aboard  ship.  You’re 
going  to  be  able  to  put  massive  amounts  of  data  on  disk. 
And  coupled  with  the  increased  computer  speed,  you're  going 
to  be  able  to  do  very  realistic  mission  planning  and  rehears- 
als,” said  Duckworth.  £ 

Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Elands. 
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Command  amdl  control: 


seabed  to  space 


“We  are  working  to 
give  our  people 
what  they  need, 
when  they  need  it 
and  in  the  format 
they  need  to 
accomplish  their 
mission.  This  helps 
smart  people  make 
even  smarter 
decisions.  ” 


Story  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 

Information  is  data  endowed  with  wisdom,”  said  VADM  Jer- 
ry Tuttle,  who  recently  retired  from  the  Navy  as  director  of 
Space  and  Electronic  Warfare  (SEW).  “The  challenge  is  to 
not  only  handle  and  distribute  information,  but  to  present  it 
in  a manner  someone  can  readily  assimilate,  understand 


and  make  a decision  based  on  it.” 

To  help  decision  makers,  the  Navy  is  “re- 
wiring” its  Command,  Control,  Communi- 
cations, Computers  and  Intelligence  (C4I) 
strategy  from  the  seabed  to  the  strato- 
sphere. The  Navy  is  embarking  into  the 
next  generation  of  technology  — the  Infor- 
mation Age,  as  it  streamlines  command 
and  control  capabilities  to  command  and 
control  joint  and  multi-national  forces  from 
the  sea. 

Through  the  information  warfare  com- 
ponent of  SEW,  which  is  a complicated 
network  of  satellites  and  land  lines  linked 
together  by  computers,  the  Navy  has  de- 
veloped two-way  “information  super  high- 
ways” which  provide  commanders  with 
real-time  information  at  the  touch  of  a but- 
ton. 

Afloat  commanders  can  now  transmit 
and  receive  voice,  imagery,  real-time  data 
and  video  anywhere  in  the  world.  “This  is 
permitting  the  exchange  of  tactically  use- 
ful information  as  has  never  been  done 
before,”  said  ADM  Henry  Mauz,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  in  a 
recent  message  to  the  fleet.  “Each  deploy- 
ing battle  group,  amphibious  ready  group 
and  tailored  force  package  is  being 
equipped  with  newer  and  more  advanced 
tactical  information  systems  and  greater 


Battle  space  without  SEW 


The  top  figure  depicts  the  typical  battle 
space  in  which  the  organic  sensors  of  a 
carrier  battle  group  (CVBG)  would  oper- 
ate. The  bottom  figure  shows  the  the 
potential  expansion  of  CVBG  battle 
space. 

Battle  space  with  SEW 


23,000 

miles/ 
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Commercial 


Satellites  are  the  information  transfer  point 
relays  from  ship  to  shore.  The  different 
satellites  are  used  depending  on  how  much 
information  is  being  sent  and  its  destination. 


Afloat  Joint  Task  Force  commanders 
have  the  ability  to  transmit  and  receive 
voice,  file  transfer,  imagery,  interactive, 
messaging,  real-time  data  and  video. 


ft 


Air  Force,  Army  and  Marine  compo- 
nents are  the  Joint  Task  Force 
commander’s  link  to  services  and 
allies. 


Amphibious 
Command  Ship 


Navy  Satellite  Communica- 
tions Facility  (NSCF)  controls 
the  satellites. 


Naval  Computer  and  Telecommunications  Area 
Master  Station  (NCTAMS)  serves  as  clearing 
house  for  messages  going  to  and  from  ships. 


Command  and  Control  Center  (CCC) 
links  Joint  Task  Force  commanders 


anri  “hinhor  ithr»rit\/  ” 


Super-High  Frequency 


Ultra-High  Frequency 


Carrier  Battle  Group 
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Joint  Task  Force  C4I  for  Tomorrow 

C4I  for  the  Warrior  realizes  the  concept  of  a global  system  that 
directly  links  and  supports  the  warriors  - combat  troops  of  all  ser- 
vices - who  engage  in  military  operations. 


C4I  for  the  Warrior 
Joint  Interoperable  Architecture 


Army  Marines  Navy  Air  Special 

Force  Operating 
Forces 


connectivity  than  ever  before.” 

The  information  exchange  doesn’t  stop  at  the  command 
and  control  level.  From  the  pilot  in  the  cockpit  to  the  Marine 
in  the  trenches,  “We  are  working  to  give  our  people  what 
they  need,  when  they  need  it  and  in  the  format  they  need  to 
accomplish  their  mission,”  said  CDR  Jack  Shankles,  of  the 
Navy’s  Space  and  Electronic  Warfare  Strategic  Planning  Di- 
vision in  Washington,  D.C.  “This  helps  smart  people  make 
even  smarter  decisions.” 

The  Navy  has  been  able  to  renovate  its  information  man- 
agement at  a minimal  cost  by  capitalizing  on  commercially- 
developed  technology.  “If  we  had  done  the  research  and 
development,  we  couldn’t  have  afforded  it,”  said  Tuttle,  “and 
there  was  no  reason  to.  Our  biggest  challenge  is  to  apply  the 
technology  we  buy.  By  delivering  an  entire  SEW  suite  for  each 
deploying  battle  group,  we  have  the  latest  technology  on  that 
deployment.” 

Prior  to  incorporating  this  new  technology,  a commander 
at-sea  could  receive  messages  from  more  than  33,000  com- 
mands ashore.  The  existing  system  provided  no  means  for 
the  at-sea  commander  to  prevent  this  inundation  of  often 
redundant  information  short  of  turning  his  radios  off. 

The  result,  according  to  Tuttle,  was  that  communications 
were  driving  operations,  not  vice  versa.  “It  was  the  wrong 
type  of  communications,”  said  Tuttle.  “It  was  in  paper  and 
the  wrong  form  [long  and  narrative]  and  it  was  a broadcast 
system. 

“SEW  has  taken  the  area  of  responsibility  from  what  used 
to  be  the  horizon,  with  naval  air,  to  basically  a global  situation 
awareness.  It’s  not  uncommon  for  the  7th  fleet  commander 
to  be  able  to  call  up  and  see  what’s  in  the  Mediterranean  — 
real  time.”  ^ 

Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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In  an  age  where  computers,  SCSI  interfaces  and  local 
area  networks  can  intimidate  even  the  strong  of  heart, 
VADM  Jerry  O.  Tuttle  was  a pioneer  — capitalizing  on 
available  technology  and  thrusting  the  Navy  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  former  director  of  Navy  Space  and  Electronic  War- 
fare (SEW),  the  admiral  “rode  the  wave  of  technology,” 
taking  information  management  and  command  and  con- 
trol from  pencil  and  paper  to  real-time  information  at  the 
touch  of  a button. 

When  the  admiral  “transitioned”  to  civilian  life  in  Janu- 
ary, he  left  behind  a legacy  which  he  considers  to  be  his 
greatest  achievement  — preparing  his  community  for  the 
future. 

A former  pilot  and  battle  group  commander,  Tuttle  cre- 
ated the  Navy’s  SEW  program  in  the  late  ’80s.  “We  basi- 
cally built  the  principles,  the  tenets  and  the  concept  of 
SEW,”  said  the  38-year  Navy  veteran.  With  the  foundation 
laid,  the  admiral  spearheaded  new  command  and  control 
capabilities. 

Tuttle  maintains  he  was  thrust  into  the  field  when  he 
received  orders  to  create  SEW.  “Nothing  brings  something 
into  focus  more  than  the  night  before  the  hanging,”  said 
Tuttle,  who  actually  saw  the  necessity  for  SEW  when  he 
was  a carrier  group  commander.  “I  might  just  as  well  have 
been  sitting  inside  a 55-gallon  drum.  I had  nothing  in  which 
to  command  and  control  a battle  force.  I was  trying  to  do 
it  with  messages  and  you  can’t  do  it.” 

That’s  when  the  admiral  created  JOTS,  “The  Jerry  O. 
Tuttle  system,”  he  quipped.  “They  call  it  the  Joint  Opera- 
tional Tactical  System.”  JOTS  has  since  been  implement- 
ed fleetwide,  providing  commanders  a tactical  picture  and 
a better  means  to  communicate  with  battle  groups. 

Tuttle’s  theories  on  SEW  and  information  management 
have  snowballed.  “We’ve  moved  into  planning,  informa- 
tion as  it  pertains  to  pay,  personnel  records,  supply  and 
we’re  now  moving  into  aviation  maintenance.  We’ll  be  able 
to  put  all  information  in  any  hull  of  any  type  of  ship  up  on  a 
local  area  network  and  have  a common  microprocessor.” ^ 
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Interactive 
network  links 
remote  sites  to 
classrooms 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Ray 
Mooney 

Lack  of  transportation  or  funds 
shouldn’t  stand  between 
sail  ors  and  proper  training. 
Technology  now  in  place  at 
eight  Chief  of  Naval  Educa- 
tion and  Training  (CNET)  centers  with 
video-teletraining  (VTT)  helps  the  Navy 
train  sailors  in  necessary  courses  with- 
out the  bother  and  expense  of  long  dis- 
tance travel. 

The  CNET  Electronic  Schoolhouse 
Network  (CESN)  makes  it  possible  for 
instructors  to  teach  more  students  than 
just  those  seated  in  adjacent  class- 
rooms. They  can  also  teach  students 
gathered  at  remote  sites  thousands  of 
miles  away.  VTT  is  an  interactive  net- 
work, transmitted  via  underground  land 
lines,  allows  two-way  audio  and  video 
communication  between  teacher  and 
pupil. 

“All  we’re  doing  is  using  video-con- 
ferencing equipment,  the  same  any  big 
corporation  might  purchase  to  confer- 
ence between  various  locations,”  said 
Chief  Fire  Controlman  (SW)  Stuart  M. 
Tobin  from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  west 
coast  network  manager  for  CESN. 


“We’ve  just  taken  it  into  a classroom  and 
used  it  for  training.” 

State-of-the-art  equipment  includes 
robotic  cameras  with  infrared  sensors 
to  track  instructor  movement,  picture- 
in-picture  capability  on  classroom  mon- 
itors, and  desk  microphones  that  allow 
student  comments  and  questions  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  network.  These 
innovations  help  to  make  the  system  as 
interactive  as  possible. 

“You  want  to  make  the  students  at 
the  remote  sites  feel  as  much  a part  of 
the  class  as  you  can,”  said  Quartermas- 
ter 1 st  Class  Terence  Brew,  an  instruc- 
tor at  San  Diego’s  VTT  system.  Instruc- 
tors must  remember  to  address  the 


A Celestial  Navigation  class  is  transmit- 
ted to  Treasure  Island.  The  facilitator  at 
FTC  San  Diego  is  QMC(SW)  Roy  Brown. 

camera  that  sends  their  images  out  to 
the  remote  classrooms  and  to  keep 
those  students  actively  involved.  “One 
of  the  things  we  really  like  to  do  is  call 
the  students  by  name  at  the  remote 
sites.  If  we  have  them  answer  questions, 
it  makes  them  feel  a part  of  the  class,” 
the  Northridge,  Calif.,  native  said. 

“When  the  instructor  in  San  Diego 
asks  a question,  sometimes  it  becomes 
a group  discussion  before  we  send  the 
answer  back,”  said  Electronics  Techni- 
cian 3rd  Class  (SS)  Christopher  Stout, 
stationed  aboard  USS  Alaska  (SSBN 
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Map  of  Electronic 


“Students  who  would 
normally  not  be  allowed 
to  get  the  training  be- 
cause of  unavailability 
or  lack  of  funding  can 
get  training  at  a local 
site,” ...  Brad  Simos, 
program  manager. 


732)  and  taking  the  3M  Administra- 
tion/Operations course  from  Bang- 
or, Wash.  “It’s  more  of  a group  ef- 
fort.” 

Stout,  who  hails  from  Lansing, 
Mich.,  said  it’s  tough  not  being  able 
to  go  up  to  the  instructor  after  class 
to  ask  questions,  but  that  may  be 
one  of  the  strengths  of  the  \7TT  pro- 
gram. “You  have  to  ask  your  ques- 
tions in  class.  It  works  better  that  way 
because  then  more  people  under- 
stand what’s  going  on.  The  problems 
you’re  having,  other  people  might  be 
having  those  problems  as  well.” 

The  Navy’s  VTT  program  began  in 
1 989  in  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  but  has  expand- 
ed to  include  both  coasts.  San  Diego 
came  on  line  June  1 , 1993.  Each  coast 
has  a central  control  point  for  the  vari- 
ous sites  on  the  CESN  network,  accord- 
ing to  Tobin.  On  the  west  coast  the  hub 
in  San  Diego  controls  remote  sites  in 


Above:  Celestial  Navigation  is  taught  to 
students  at  FTC  San  Diego  and  Treasure 
Island,  Calif.  Students  pictured  in  the 
monitor  are  at  Treasure  Island. 

Treasure  Island,  Calif.,  and  Bangor, 
Wash.  In  the  east,  Dam  Neck  controls 
sites  in  Newport,  R.I.,  Norfolk,  Va., 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Mayport,  Fla. 

Any  combination  of  sites  is  possible, 
including  west  coast  sites  connecting 


to  east  coast  sites.  With  the  con- 
nection made  in  the  hub  cities,  an 
instructor  in  Florida  could  teach  a 
course  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
“This  is  a means  of  getting  many 
more  students  through  a course  every 
time  you  put  an  instructor  on  to  teach 
it,”  Tobin  said.  Travel  expense  and  per 
diem  costs  are  lessened  or  avoided  al- 
together if  students  take  VTT  courses 
instead  of  attending  a conventional 
course  that  might  require  a TAD. 

“The  instructor  doesn’t  have  to  trav- 
el, the  students  don’t  have  to  travel,” 
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Great  Lakes, 
III. 


Newport, 
R.  I. 


Dam  Neck, 
Va. 


Norfolk, 

Va. 


Charleston, 
S.  C. 


Mayport, 

Fla. 


Above:  ET2(SW)  Kelly  J. 
Hendrick  teaches  Material 
Management  Maintenance 
Administration  and  Opera- 
tions simultaneously  to 
classes  in  San  Diego  and 
Bangor,  Wash. 


— — — — Future  Sites 


said  Brad  Simos,  program  manager  for 
VTT  in  San  Diego,  “and  students  who 
would  normally  not  be  allowed  to  get 
the  training  because  of  unavailability  or 
lack  of  funding  can  get  training  at  a lo- 
cal site.  The  Navy  overall  is  cost  avoid- 
ing millions  of  dollars  a year  through  this 
network.” 

Courses  offered  through  VTT  are  rel- 
atively short,  soft-skilled  and  lecture- 
based,  according  to  Tobin.  “We  can’t 
teach  someone  to  rebuild  a pump  over 
TV,”  he  said.  What  they  can  do  is  offer 
high-demand,  backlogged  courses  that 


don’t  require  a lot  of  hands-on  time  or 
laboratory  work.  Research  into  new 
technology  may  expand  VTT  capabili- 
ties, however.  Already  the  Navy  Person- 
nel Research  and  Development  Center 
is  experimenting  with  new  technology, 
trying  to  lessen  the  sense  of  distance 
between  local  and  remote  sites  by  im- 
proving the  communication  equipment. 
They  also  are  exploring  ways  to  include 
courses  that  require  more  interaction 
between  students  and  instructors. 

VTT  signals  have  been  transmitted  to 
a satellite  communications  station  and 


beamed  to  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, according  to  Tobin.  Piers  in 
Norfolk  are  equipped  with  the  proper 
cables  to  receive  the  VTT  signal.  Remote 
sites  are  under  construction  in  Ingleside, 
Texas,  and  Great  Lakes,  III.,  and  sites 
are  planned  for  Hawaii  and  Japan. 

Education  on  television  has  come  a 
long  way  since  Romper  Room  first 
taught  us  how  to  count.  High  technolo- 
gy is  here,  and  the  Navy  is  using  it  to 
keep  sailors  informed  and  educated.  £ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  staff 
Writer  for  All  Hands. 
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High-technology  brings 
football  to  the  fleet 

Story  by  Patricia  Swift 


Sailors  on  1 0 Navy  ships  deployed 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Arabian 
Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  re- 
cently received  an  unexpected  bonus. 

By  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  they  got  to  not  only  see  Super  Bowl 
XXVIII  live,  but  also  some  major  college 
bowl  games.  New  technology  known  as 
compressed  video  made  it  all  possible. 

“Compressed  video  is  the  only  way 
you  can  watch  live  television  afloat,"  said 
Janet  Quigley,  afloat  division  head,  at 
Naval  Media  Center,  broadcast  division, 
Washington,  D.C.  “It’s  sort  of  like  digital 
video.  It  comes  off  the  same  satellite  that 

an 


ships  get  their  phone  and  radio  service 
from.”  With  the  aid  of  a decoder,  com- 
pressed video  signals  can  be  received. 

According  to  Quigley,  compressed 
video  is  relatively  simple.  The  audio  sig- 
nal stays  the  same,  but  a computer 
looks  at  the  video,  frame  by  frame,  and 
figures  out  the  parts  that  change  or 
move.  Then,  those  action  frames  are 
merged  into  a digital  stream.  So,  instead 
of  trying  to  transmit  the  whole  picture, 
the  only  thing  that's  sent  are  the  frames 
that  contain  changed  action.  The  result- 
ing picture  can  appear  a little  jerky. 


Although  compressed  video  may  not 
look  as  good  as  the  TV  everyone  sees 
at  home,  it  is  live  television  — far  better 
than  watching  a game  three  weeks  af- 
ter it’s  played. 

And  as  the  engineering  formula  goes, 
“The  longer  you’re  at  sea,  the  better  it 
looks. 

Swift  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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“The  longer  you’re 
at  sea  the  better  it 
looks.” 


Sailors  watch  as  a representative  from 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
(ComSat)  demonstrates  how  com- 
pressed video  works.  This  is  the  third 
year  in  which  Navy  ships  have  received 
the  improved  service. 


Ships  with  installed  compressed 
video  equipment: 

USS  Independence  (CV  62) 
vs-  USS  America  (CV  66) 

USS  New  Orleans  (LPH  1 1 ) 
e?  USS  Denver  (LPD  9) 

USS  Normandy  (CG  60) 

USS  Monterey  (CG  61) 

«■  USS  Scott  (DDG  995) 

■Sf  USS  Hayler  (DD  997) 

1®“  USS  Mobile  Bay  (CG  53) 

"S’  USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7) 


Ships  were  selected  to  receive 
the  compressed  video  based  on 
specific  criteria: 

O If  the  ship  was  equipped  with 
an  InMarSat  phone  system; 

O Ship  location; 

O A nomination  from  type  com- 
manders from  CinCLantFIt, 
ComUSNavCent  and  PacFIt;  and 

O Crew  size. 


How  ships  receive 
compressed  video 


The  broadcast  signal  of  AFRTS 
located  in  California,  bounces  its 
signal  to  a satellite  in  space.  The 
signal  is  picked  up  from  that  point 
by  a receiver  in  Southbury,  Conn. 
It  sends  the  signal  into  the  footprint 
which  enables  the  ships  to  pick  up 
the  signal. 
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Many  sailors  stalk 
away  from  Navy 
advancement  ex- 
ams with  a dazed 
expression, 
questioning  aloud  beings  unseen 
by  their  shipmates,  “How  did  they 
come  up  with  those  (expletive  de- 
leted) questions?” 

On  the  next  few  pages,  we  are  go- 
ing to  identify  the  much-maligned  “they” 
who  are  part  of  the  process  that  create 
advancement  exams  and  explain  how 
it  all  happens. 

The  first  step  begins  at  the  Navy  Oc- 
cupational Development  and  Analysis 
Center  (NODAC)  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  Navy  occupational  standards  are 
developed.  NODAC  compiles  lists  of 
tasks,  representing  the  minimum  skills 
sailors  in  a given  rating  should  be  able 
to  perform  and  breaks  down  the  tasks 
by  paygrade. 

For  example,  an  occupational  stan- 
dards list  for  a hull  maintenance  tech- 
nician 3rd  class  will  contain  all  the  skills 
that  an  HT3  should  possess  to  be  ef- 
fective in  his  job.  The  occupational  stan- 
dards list  for  HT2  will  include  all  of  the 
standards  for  HT3  and  also  the  more 
advanced  skills  required  of  the  next  se- 
nior paygrade.  The  list  of  tasks  grows 
with  each  advancement  in  rate. 

When  NODAC  finalizes  a rating’s  oc- 
cupational standards,  the  new  stan- 
dards are  sent  to  the  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Program  Management 
Support  Activity  (NETPMSA)  in  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  These  become  the  key  build- 
ing blocks  for  training  manuals,  Person- 
nel Advancement  Requirements  (PARs) 
and  the  Bibliography  for  Advancement 
Study  which  all  support  the  Navywide 
Enlisted  Advancement  System. 

Because  the  standards  tell  the  exam 
writer  only  the  minimum  skills  a sailor 
must  perform,  writers  must  raise  the  skill 
level  of  exam  questions  to  the  maxi- 
mum level  to  ensure  that  only  the  best 
of  the  fully  qualified  get  selected  for 
advancement.  £ 


Betiding 

The  people  behind  the  process 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 


ATC(AW)  Michael  Lacey, 

Project  Manager,  NODAC 
Oversees  the  entire  process  of  devel- 
oping a rating’s  occupational  standards 
from  start  to  finish. 


Barbara  Clark, 


Director,  Observation  and  Interview/Research  Division,  NODAC 
Assigns  and  supervises  the  project  managers  doing  the  extensive  research, 
interviews  and  observations  necessary  during  development  of  occupational 
standards.  At  this  point,  project  managers  look  at  a rating’s  past  occupation- 
al standards,  seek  input  from  senior  sailors  in  the  given  rating,  and  go  out  to 
the  fleet  to  observe  and  interview  sailors  working  in  the  rate. 
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best  exam 


Linda  Barnes, 

Director,  Task  Inventory  Booklet 
Division,  NODAC 
Supervises  project  managers  once  they 
have  completed  their  research.  While  in 
her  division,  project  managers  formulate, 
draft  and  prepare  a survey  booklet  ask- 
ing sailors  around  the  fleet  about  the 
tasks  performed  in  their  rating. 


Margo  Harnsberry, 

Occupational  Analyst,  NODAC 
Reviews  the  survey  booklets  prepared  by  the 
project  managers  before  they  are  shipped 
ensuring  information  gathered  will  be  scien- 
tifically valid.  Also  analyzes  results  of  the  sur- 
veys when  they  come  back. 


MARKING  INSTRUCTIONS 


INCORRECT  MARKS;®©©© 


CORRECT  MARKS:©  fQQ 


TASK  STATEMENTS 


PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  INSTRUCTIONS  BEFORE  BEGINNING 


Fill  in  circle  ® if  you  have  NO  INVOLVEMENT  in  the  task.  DO  NOT  fill  in 
a circle  in  Column  (2);  go  to  the  next  task. 

Fill  in  circle  ® if  you  DO  the  task  and  then  respond  to  Column  (2). 

Fill  in  circle  © if  you  SUPERVISE  personnel  performing  the  task  and  then 
respond  to  Column  (2). 

NOTE:  If  at  times  you  do  a task  and  at  other  times  you  supervise  personnel  performing  the 
same  task,  decide  which  way  you  spend  more  of  your  time  on  the  task,  doing  or 
supervising.  Then,  fill  in  the  circle  for  either  DO  or  SUPERVISE  in  Column  (1). 

'.  Column  (2).  Compared  with  all  of  the  tasks  you  perform  in  your  present  job,  HOW  MUCH 
TIME  DO  YOU  SPEND  DOING  OR  SUPERVISING  THIS  TASK?  Fill  in  only  ONE 
response  circle. 


^ : 


EXAMPLE:  Fill  in©  if  you  spend 
'very  little'  time  on  the  task  relative 
to  the  amount  of  time  you  spend  on  al 
the  tasks  in  your  present  job.  Fill  in 
© if  you  spend  "little"  time,  and  so 
forth  up  to  © if  you  spend  'very  mucf 


NOTE:  For  tasks  that  you  spend  time 
both  DOING  and  SUPERVISING,  fill  in 
the  one  response  circle  in  Column  (2) 
that  indicates  your  total  time  spent  on 
those  tasks. 


MARKING  INSTRUCTIONS 

INCORRECT  MARKS:  ©©"©© 

CORRECT  MARK:  0®00 

TASK  STATEMENTS: 

COLUMN  (1):  What  is  yc 


BE  SURE  TO  READ  EACH  TASK  £ 


o you  spend  o 
/our  job? 


REPLACE  COMMODES  AND  URINALS 
REPAIR  FLUSHOMETERS 
FABRICATE  GASKETS 
REPLACE  GASKETS 

CLEAN  AND  REPLACE  SHOWER  FIXTURES 

REPLACE  BIB  WASHERS 

INSTALL  SINKS 

WATER-TEST  SINKS 

REPAIR  SINKS 

CLEAN  DECK  DRAINS 

INSPECT  DECK  DRAINS 

REPLACE  DECK  DRAINS 

REPLACE  PIPING 

FABRICATE  PIPING 

REPLACE  PIPE  FITTINGS 

REFACE  FLANGES 

REPLACE  FLANGES 

REPLACE  STEAM  TRAPS 

INSTALL  ORIFICE  PLATES 

CLEAR  CLOGGED  PIPING 

REPAIR  PIPING  ASSEMBLIES 

REPLACE  VALVES  (FLANGED,  THREADED) 

TEST  REPAIRED  PIPING  AND  TUBING 
INSPECT  REPAIRED  PIPING  AND  TUBING 
INSPECT  VALVES 
REPACK  VALVES 

REPLACE  COMPONENTS  OF  VALVES 
BENCH-TEST  VALVES 
BENCH-TEST  PIPING 

REMOVE  INSULATION  AND  LAGGING  MATERIALS 
INSTALL  INSULATION  AND  LAGGING  MATERIALS 
INSPECT  BRACKETS,  PIPING  AND  ZINCS  FOR 
DETERIORATION 

CLEAN  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  CONVECTION  HEATERS 
INSPECT  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  CONVECTION 
HEATERS 

REPLACE  COMPONENTS  OF  STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER 
CONVECTION  HEATERS 

ALIGN  SEWAGE  PUMPS  FOR  PROPER  OPERATION 
TEST  SEWAGE  PUMPS 
CLEAN  SEWAGE  PUMPS 
LUBRICATE  SEWAGE  PUMPS 
REMOVE  COMPONENTS  OF  SEWAGE  PUMPS 
REPLACE  COMPONENTS  OF  SEWAGE  PUMPS 
INSPECT  COMMINUTOR  FOR  CORRECT  ROTATION 
INSPECT  COMMINUTOR  BELTS  FOR  TIGHTNESS 


— . — 


Task  surveys,  like 
this  one  for  Hull 
Maintenance 
Technicians,  are 
the  key  to  devel- 
oping accurate 
Navy  occupational 
standards.  The 
results  of  the 
survey  will  detail 
exactly  what 
duties  are  per- 
formed by  sailors 
in  a given  rating  at 
each  paygrade. 
This  information 
forms  the  basis  for 
your  PARs,  training 
manuals  and 
advancement 
examinations. 
When  you  get  your 
survey,  take  the 
time  to  fill  it  out. 
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Tammy  Gene  Heppner, 
Statistician,  NODAC 
Determines  how  many  sur- 
veys must  be  sent  out  to  get 
an  accurate  and  representa- 
tive look  at  the  rating.  She 
also  tracks  surveys  as  they 
come  in  to  determine  that 
they  are  getting  a sufficient 
number  of  responses. 


EMI(SW)  Charles  Fox, 

Mail  Outprocessing  Petty 
Officer,  NODAC 
Mails  the  survey  booklets  to  the 
fleet  and  tracks  their  return. 


Georgette  Price, 

Dept.  Head,  Automated  Data 
Processing,  NODAC 
When  the  survey  booklets  return,  her 
shop  scans  them  into  computers  that 
compile  the  data  into  a usable  form. 


Romeo  Magpuri, 

Director,  Occupational  Standards  Division, 

NODAC 

Supervises  the  project  managers  in  the  final  phase  of  occupational  standards  develop- 
ment. Once  the  results  of  the  survey  are  known,  preliminary  occupational  standards  are 
forwarded  to  parties  with  a significant  interest  in  them.  For  example,  fleet  CinCs,  training 
commands,  warfare  branch  sponsors,  etc.  These  organizations  fine-tune  the  informa- 
tion. It  is  then  returned  to  NODAC  for  publication  and  distribution  to  the  fleet.  Among  the 
first  to  receive  the  new  standards  is  NETPMSA,  where  they  will  be  used  In  the  Navywide 
Enlisted  Advancement  System. 
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After  completing  all  his  requirements  and 
studying  from  the  bibliography,  HTFN 
Joe  Sailor  takes  the  HT3  exam. 

Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands,  Calhoun  is  a photographer  at  NETPMSA. 
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Cathy  Lipham, 

Instructional  Systems  Specialist, 
Deborah  Raskiewicz 
Editorial  Assistant,  NETPMSA 

After  the  exam  writer  compiles  150  ques- 
tions, the  instructional  systems  specialist 
and  editorial  assistant  review  it  again  for  ty- 
pographical errors,  numbering  problems 
and  overall  accuracy. 


Christa  Holmes, 

Supervisor,  Instructional  Systems 
Specialists,  NETPMSA 

Reviews  each  question  and  answer  on  the 
exam  to  ensure  they  are  supported  by  the 
rating’s  bibliography,  a list  of  publications  that 
contain  the  information  important  to  the  rat- 
ing. Holmes  also  ensures  that  the  exam  con- 
tains the  correct  mix  of  questions  rated  as 
too  easy  or  too  hard  from  previous  exams. 
Once  she  is  finished  with  her  review,  the  ex- 
ams are  published  and  distributed  to  the 
fleet,  i 


HTCM  Henry  Clifford, 

Hull  Maintenance  Technician 
Exam  Writer,  NETPMSA 

Exam  writers,  using  the  Navy  occupa- 
tional standards  to  focus  on  broad  skill 
areas,  compile  questions  for  advance- 
ment tests. 


NETPMSA, 
Saufley  Field 
Pensacola 


MLCM  Dennis  Shaffer, 
Engineering  Branch  Supervisor, 
NETPMSA 

Checks  the  work  of  the  exam  writer. 
There  are  different  branches  for  differ- 
ent types  of  ratings,  such  as  engineer- 
ing, admin,  etc. 
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Navy  offers  sailors  education, 
commissioning  opportunities 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


ore  than  200  sailors  — from  seamen  to 
master  chiefs  — apply  to  be  Navy  nurses 
through  the  Medical  Enlisted  Commission 
ing  Program  (MECP)  every  year.  Although 
many  strive  to  reach  that  goal,  an  average 
of  50  of  the  most  qualified  sailors  will  be 
accepted,  according  to  CAPT  Mary  Anne 
Gardner,  MECP  and  Nurse  Corps  Officer 
Community  manager. 

MECP  is  a full-time  undergraduate  ed- 
ucation program  that  gives  selected  sail- 
ors the  chance  to  earn  a bachelor’s  de- 
gree in  nursing  and  a commission  as  a U.S. 

Naval  Reserve  Nurse  Corps  officer. 

One  sailor  taking  advantage  of  MECP  is 
Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  2nd  Class  (AW) 

Rozetha  L.  Blackmon,  a sophomore  at 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Blackmon  said  she  has  always  had  a 
love  for  medicine,  even  though  she’s  been 
an  aviator  for  six  years.  “I've  been  taking 
classes  toward  my  nursing  degree  since  I 
joined  the  Navy.  When  MECP  opened  to 
all  ratings  [it  was  previously  open  only  to 
corpsmen],  it  was  right  up  my  alley,”  she 
said.  “I  only  regret  that  I waited  so  long  to  apply.” 

“The  program  is  very  competitive,  so  you’ve  got  to  be  able 
to  stand  out,”  said  Gardner.  “Once  the  applications  reach 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BuPers),  they  are  screened 
by  one  of  the  toughest  boards.”  Even  top-shelf  sailors  aren’t 
guaranteed  acceptance  the  first  time  around,  she  added. 

Hospital  Corpsman  1 st  Class  Todd  Larson  (above),  a soph- 
omore at  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  accepted  into  the 


program  on  his  second  try.  “I’m  testimony  that  if  you  persist 
in  pursuing  your  goals,  you  can  always  make  it,”  Larson  em- 
phasized. “Earning  a bachelor’s  and  getting  a commission  is 
important  to  me.” 

Both  Larson  and  Blackmon  agree  the  program  is  tough. 

Carrying  an  average  of  1 6 credit  hours 
a quarter,  each  is  taking  classes  such 
as  chemistry,  biochemistry,  nursing, 
anatomy  and  physiology.  But  they  said 
the  long  hours  of  class  and  study  are 
worth  their  effort. 

“You  can’t  ask  for  anything  better,” 
said  Larson.  “The  program  allows  me 
to  concentrate  solely  on  my  schoolwork. 
That  way,  I can  give  that  knowledge 
back  to  the  Navy.  It’s  great!” 

Blackmon  and  Larson  will  graduate 
in  the  spring  of  1 996.  “I’m  definitely  look- 
ing forward  to  it,”  said  Blackmon.  “I’ll 
be  able  to  help  my  shipmates  in  a field 
that  I love  — doing  something  that  I re- 
ally enjoy.  It  will  be  more  than  just  a job. 

I have  a true  compassion  for  nursing.” 
Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


* 27  MECP  graduates  in  1 991 . 

* 50  graduates  in  1 992. 

* 53  graduates  in  1 993. 

* 55  expected  graduates  in  1 994. 

* An  average  of  50  students  are  selected  annually  from  an  av- 
erage of  200  applicants. 

* 51  percent  of  the  applicants  in  1 992  were  hospital  corpsman 
or  dental  technicians.  That  figure  dropped  to  37  percent  in  1 993. 
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“I’ll  be  doing  something  that  I really 
enjoy.  I have  a true  compassion  for 
nursing.” 

— AE2(AW)  Rozetha  L.  Blackmon, 

MECP  candidate 


Is  MECP  for  you? 


Procedure  Guidelines 

Selectees  will  be  ordered  on  a permanent  change  of  station  (PCS) 
basis  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  unit  near- 
est the  college  or  university  they  will  be  attending. 

After  completing  requirements  for  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
nursing  (BSN),  the  candidate  will  be  commissioned  an  ensign  and  sent 
to  the  next  available  class  at  Officer  Indoctrination  School. 

The  Nurse  Corps  officer  must  obtain  a nursing  license  from  a state, 
U.S.  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Appointment  as  a Nurse  Corps  officer  may  occur  before  licensing; 
however,  the  licensing  examination  must  be  taken  at  the  first  available 
opportunity  following  graduation. 


AE2(AW)  Rozetha  L.  Blackmon,  sophomore  at  Howard 


University,  Washington,  D.C.,  takes  a few  moments  to  study 
between  classes.  Enrolled  in  the  Medical  Enlisted  Commis- 
sioning Program,  Blackmon  looks  forward  to  her  graduation 
and  commissioning  in  the  spring  of  1996. 


Pay  and  Expenses 

MECP  students  receive  full  pay  and  allowances  in  their  enlisted 
pay  grade  and  are  eligible  for  advancement. 

Tuition,  fees,  books  and  other  expenses  while  in  the  MECP  are 
paid  by  the  student.  Eligible  students  may  use  the  Veterans  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Program  (VEAP)  or  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  educational 
benefits  toward  these  expenses. 

Military  Eligibility  Requirements 

* United  States  citizen. 

* Enlisted  member  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Reserve  or  Training  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Reserves  (TAR)  on  active  duty  and  completed  at  least 
three  years  active  service  as  of  the  date  of  application. 

* At  least  1 8 years  old  and  able  to  complete  the  educational  re- 
quirements and  be  commissioned  before  35th  birthday. 

* Meet  Navy  body  fat/physical  standards. 

* Have  no  record  of  conviction  by  courts- martial,  nonjudicial  pun- 
ishment or  civil  court  for  other  than  minor  traffic  violations  during  the 
four  years  preceding  fiscal  year  the  selection  board  is  held. 

* Recommended  by  the  commanding  officer. 

Education  Requirements 

* A high  school  graduate.  Qualifying  general  equivalency  diplomas 
(GED)  are  acceptable. 

* Enrolled  in,  or  accepted  for  transfer  to,  a college  or  university  and 
its  nursing  school  accredited  by  the  National  League  of  Nursing  (NLN). 

* Able  to  complete  BSN  requirements  within  36  consecutive  months 
from  date  of  enrollment  into  the  MECP. 

* Have  a cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  2.5  on  a 4.0  scale 
and  have  completed  45  quarter  or  30  semester  credit  hours  in  under- 
graduate courses  such  as  English,  mathematics,  psychology,  sociolo- 
gy, chemistry,  biology,  anatomy,  physiology  and  other  courses  that  can 
be  credited  toward  a BSN. 

Obligation 

Before  detaching  from  their  present  command,  each  MECP  select- 
ee obligates  six  years  of  active  service,  which  may  be  met  by  extend- 
ing or  reenlisting.  After  successfully  completing  BSN  degree  require- 
ments, the  appointee  obligates  four  years  of  active  duty  service  — 
superseding  what  remains  of  the  six-year  obligation. 

For  more  information,  refer  to  BuPersinst  1 131.3. 
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The  big 

switch 

Turn  your  militaiy  experience 
into  college  credit 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


You  can  earn  college  credit  for  your  military  experience. 
That’s  right,  there  is  a way  to  use  your  training  — from 
boot  camp  to  “A”  and  “C”  school  — as  a bridge  to- 
ward earning  your  degree. 

Take  the  first  step  and  go  to  your  educational  services 
office  (ESO)  and  complete  the  Application  for  the  Evaluation 
of  Learning  Experiences  During  Military  Service  (DD  295). 
Many  commands  offer  workshops  on  filling  out  the  DD  295, 
according  to  Ray  Carver,  a Navy  Campus  education  services 
specialist  at  Naval  Station  Anacostia,  Washington,  D.C. 

You  will  use  the  American  Council  on  Education’s  (ACE) 
“Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the 
Armed  Services”  to  determine  how  many  hours  are  recom- 
mended for  your  military  experience.  After  completing  DD 
295,  send  the  form  to  as  many  schools  as  you  choose.  It’s 
up  to  the  individual  school  to  accept  your  credits. 

“Using  this  program  gives  you  a jump  start  toward  your 
degree,  and  it  saves  sailors  a lot  of  time  and  money,”  said 
Carver.  “For  example,  a fire  controlman  2nd  class  would  be 
recommended  for  26  semester  hours  — 1 2 for  being  a petty 
officer  2nd  class  and  1 4 for  completing  “A”  school.  It’s  a great 
opportunity,  because  you  could  possibly  complete  a full  year’s 
requirements  without  taking  a class.” 

One  sailor  who’s  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  is 
Machinist’s  Mate  2nd  Class  Darryl  G.  Funk,  a drug  and  alco- 
hol counselor  at  Naval  Station  Anacostia,  who  received  45 
credit  hours  for  his  military  training. 

Above:  MM2  Darryl  G.  Funk 

Right:  Ray  Carver,  a Navy  Campus  educational  services 
specialist  at  Naval  Station  Anacostia,  Washington,  D.C., 
discusses  an  ACE  Guide  entry  with  CTMC  Jerome  Whitlow 
during  a military  credits  workshop. 


The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  where  Funk  earned 
a bachelor’s  in  liberal  studies,  accepted  the  45  semester  hours 
recommended  through  the  ACE  Guide  and  the  credits  from 
his  previous  college  experience. 

“It  was  a big  step  for  me,  like  a dream  come  true,”  said 
the  Portland,  Ore.  native.  “I’d  been  working  on  my  bachelor’s 
for  10  years  at  six  different  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
ACE  program  allowed  me  to  pull  all  those  credits  together. 
That’s  sometimes  hard  because  one  institution  might  not 
accept  credits  from  another  college  or  university.” 

Currently  working  on  a master’s  degree  in  social  work  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Funk  encourages 
any  shipmate  who’ll  listen  to  have  their  military  training  eval- 
uated. “It  definitely  made  a difference  in  my  life.  Funk  said. 
“It’s  one  of  the  best  programs  the  Navy  offers.” 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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* All  98  Navy  ratings  are  recommended  for  college  credit  in  the  American  Council 
on  Education’s  (ACE)  “Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Education  Experiences  in  the 
Armed  Services.” 

* Four  semester  hours  are  recommended  for  Navy  boot  camp. 

* Twelve  NEC’s  are  listed  in  the  ACE  Guide. 

* The  ACE  Guide  is  updated  yearly. 


il^^l 

Consider  this  when 
selecting  a college 

* Are  the  schools  accredited?  i "1 

* Where  is  the  university/college  located? 

* How  much  is  tuition? 

* Do  they  offer  a curriculum  that  interests  you? 

* Does  the  university  have  campuses  overseas? 

* If  you’re  transferring  credits,  will  they  accept  all  or  just  some  of  your  hours? 

* How  does  the  institution  rate  among  similar  colleges? 

* How  much  are  books? 

* Does  the  bookstore  buy  back  used  books?  Do  they  sell  used  books? 

* Are  night  classes  available? 

* What  types  of  financial  aid  are  you  eligible  for? 

Education  loans  available 
to  sailors,  Marines 


The  All  Ahead  program  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  a private,  credit- 
based  education  loan  program  accessible  to  Department  of  the  Navy  civilian, 
active  duty,  reserve,  retired  and  former  members  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
who  need  assistance  paying  for  college,  graduate  school  or  private  high  school. 

All  Ahead  may  be  used  to  supplement  other  forms  of  financial  aid  or  used 
alone  to  finance  the  entire  cost  of  attending  an  approved  school  of  your  choice. 

For  information  about  eligibility,  application  forms,  disbursement  or  borrower 
obligation  and  responsibilities,  call  1 -800-767-5626. £ 
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Bearings 

Reserve  frigate  aids 
Cuban  refugees 


Brothers  reunite  after 
1 0-year  separation 


AU.S.  Navy  frigate  transiting  the 
Florida  Keys  recently  rescued  1 7 
Cubans  from  a 1 5-foot  sailboat 
90  miles  southwest  of  Key  West,  Fla. 

“We  happened  to  be  in  the  area  when 
the  radio  distress  call  came  from  a mer- 
chant vessel  [which  had  spotted  the  dis- 


tressed sailboat],”  said  CDR  Ralph  Ma- 
lone, commanding  officer  of  the  train- 
ing frigate,  USS  Jesse  L.  Brown  (FFT 
1 089),  and  an  Abilene,  Texas  native.  “We 
began  searching  the  area  — on  a dark, 
moonless  morning  — and  got  a faint 
radar  blip  after  about  an  hour.” 

The  Navy  frigate  then  lowered  its 
whale  boat  to  investigate  the  “suspi- 
cious” boat,  which  was  running  with 
periodic  lighting.  “They  were  in  a 1 5-foot 
boat  with  a broom  handle-like  object  for 
a mast  and  a burlap  sack  for  a sail,” 
said  LT  Brendan  McCall,  weapons  of- 
ficer aboard  Jesse  L.  Brown  and  native 
of  Silver  Spring,  Md.  “When  we  ap- 
proached the  small  craft,  I believed  there 
were  about  9-10  people,  but  then  these 


little  heads  started  popping  up  from  all 
over  the  boat.” 

Once  aboard  Jesse  L.  Brown , the 
ship’s  independent  duty  corpsman,  Se- 
nior Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Reinaldo 
Crawford,  examined  the  refugees  to 
ensure  they  were  in  good  health.  “What 


Crew  members  from  USS  Jesse  L. 
Brown  (FFT  1 089)  transfer  Cuban 
nationals  to  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Chincoteague,  20  miles  south  of  Mobile 
Ala. 

we  found  was  that  they  were  dehydrat- 
ed and  had  to  be  treated  for  exposure 
to  the  weather,”  said  Crawford,  of 
Hampton,  Va. 

The  refugees  were  transferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Chincoteague,  and 
were  later  turned  over  to  immigration 
authorities. 

Story  and  photo  by  Rod  Duren,  assigned  to 
Naval  Station  Mobile,  Ala. 


T'he  difference  between  service  in 
the  Army  and  in  the  Navy  had 
been  a wide  gulf  for  Aviation  Sup- 
port Equipment  Technician  2nd  Class 


Tomas  N.  Tolentino  and  his  brother  Staff 
Sgt.  Joseph  Tolentino.  A gulf  10  years 
wide. 

Joseph’s  Army  unit,  the  46th  Com- 
bat Support  Hospital,  was  deployed  to 
Somalia  when  he  learned  that  Tomas’ 
ship,  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN  72) 
was  enroute  and  would  be  operating  off 
the  coast.  With  some  help  from  his  chain 
of  command,  Joseph  was  able  to  catch 
a ride  on  a helicopter  that  was  ferrying 
a senior  medical  officer  to  the  Lincoln 
for  a tour. 

Upon  arrival,  Joseph's  group  was 
escorted  to  the  ship’s  medical  dept., 
where  Tomas  was  summoned  to  meet 
his  brother.  “I  was  a little  worried,”  said 
Tomas.  “When  they  told  me  my  brother 
was  waiting  for  me  in  medical...  I thought 
he  had  gotten  hurt  on  the  way  over.” 

After  spending  a little  time  getting  re- 
acquainted, the  two  made  their  way  up 
to  Lincoln’s  observation  deck  where 
Tomas  explained  flight  operations  to  his 
usually  land-locked  brother. 

The  two  say  they  will  cherish  mem- 
ories of  their  unusual  reunion  at  sea. 

Story  by  YN3  Greg  Maragos,  photo  by 
PHAN  Russell  Cramer;  both  assigned  to 
USS  Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN  72). 
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NAS  Alameda  man  saves 
woman  from  burning  car 


Brunswick  naval  officer  prosecutes 
modern-day  pirates 


T'yree  Reed  had  just  dropped  his 
wife  off  at  work  and  was  heading 
for  his  own  job  as  a ship’s  survey- 
or at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.  His  wife  usu- 
ally drove  herself,  so  perhaps  fate  had 
placed  Reed  alongside  a small  car  that 
suddenly  veered  off  the  road  and 
crashed. 

“I  looked  in  my  rearview  mirror  and 
saw  that  the  car  had  crashed  into  a tree 
and  burst  into  flames,”  said  Reed. 

Reed  turned  around  and  headed  for 
the  burning  vehicle.  He  tried  to  open  the 
car’s  doors  but  couldn’t.  “I  couldn’t  see 


“You  don’t  think  about  yourself  at  a 
time  like  that,”  said  ship’s  surveyor 
Tyree  Reed  after  rescuing  a woman 
from  a burning  car. 

anything  so  I reached  through  the  bro- 
ken window  on  the  driver’s  side  and  felt 
this  head  of  hair  slumped  forward,”  he 
said. 

A passing  motorist  stopped  and  man- 
aged to  open  the  driver's  door,  but  then 
tried  to  pull  Reed  away  fearing  an  ex- 
plosion. “After  I had  touched  this  per- 
son, I knew  I couldn’t  leave,”  Reed  said. 
Reed  convinced  the  man  to  stay  and 
the  two  finally  freed  the  woman. 

The  woman’s  head  was  bleeding 
heavily,  so  Reed  kept  her  talking  until 
the  paramedics  arrived  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  shock. 

Story  and  photo  by  David  Kashimba,  as- 
signed to  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 


Pirates.  The  very  word  conjures  up 
visions  of  sailing  ships,  cannons 
firing  giant  metal  shot,  Jolly  Rog- 
er flying  from  the  mast  and  colorful  char- 
acters walking  the  decks.  When  those 
pirates  attacked  other  ships,  naval  ves- 
sels had  to  hunt  them  down  and  put 
them  out  of  business. 

But  now  it’s  1994,  and  one  naval  of- 
ficer, LT  Anthony  Antonellis,  who  recently 
completed  an  assignment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  helped  prosecute 
several  pirates  who  plundered  old  sail- 
ing ships  of  Civil  War  relics. 

Antonellis,  now  the  officer-in-charge 
of  the  Navy  Legal  Service  Office  in  Brun- 
swick, Maine,  was  a key  member  of  the 
prosecution  team  on  two  of  the  largest 
archeological  protection  cases  in  the 
United  States.  In  one,  three  men  dug 
over  200  holes  at  Yorktown  Battlefield 
in  search  of  relics.  They  were  eventually 
apprehended  because  a women  spot- 
ted them  and  reported  them  to  police. 

The  other  case  revolved  around  two 
Civil  War  era  ships,  USS  Cumberland 


and  confederate  raider,  Florida.  Two  pi- 
rates had  “harvested”  the  ships,  pulling 
up  a “treasure  trove”  of  artifacts  with 
clam  tongs,  in  violation  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Resource  Protection  Act. 

“Those  who  are  just  looking  for  a 
quick  sale,”  said  Antonellis,  “use  clam 
tongs  to  rip  the  ships  apart  and  drag  up 
what  they  can.  They  will  sell  buckles, 
bullets,  shot  balls,  anything  that  can  sat- 
isfy a huge  appetite  among  Civil  War  col- 
lectors. They’ll  even  take  brass  and  melt 
it  down  to  make  new  belt  buckles.” 

According  to  Antonellis,  only  recog- 
nized scientific  or  archeological  investi- 
gators are  allowed  to  take  artifacts  from 
the  sunken  ships  that  still  belong  to  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

“These  are  the  most  interesting  cas- 
es that  I’ve  handled,"  he  said,  “mostly 
because  they  are  a violation  of  history, 
stealing  and  privatizing  history.” 

Story  and  photo  by  LCDR  Mike  L’Abbe,  as- 
signed to  Naval  Air  Station  Brunswick, 
Maine. 


LT  Anthony  Antonellis  (right  of  podium)  prepares  to  discuss  with  local  media  the 
prosecuting  of  archeological  pirates.  With  him  are  members  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Justice  Department. 
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Shipmates 


Dr.  Deh  Bin  Chan,  a Senior  Environmental  Engineer 
at  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Sen/ice  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  received  a Popular  Science  Magazine 
1993  “Best  of  What’s  New  Award”  for  Environmental 
Technology.  Chan,  a long  time  resident  of  Camarillo, 
Calif.,  received  the  award  for  helping  to  develop  a treat- 
ment method  for  contaminated  soil. 


Aviation  Electronics  Technician  1 st  Class  Peter  J. 
Casper  of  the  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center,  Warminster,  Pa., 
received  the  Commanding  Officer  and  Executive  Direc- 
tor Aviation  Support  Award  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  technical  research,  development  and  evaluation 
mission  through  personal  effort.  The  Ironton,  Mo.,  na- 
tive installed  a turn-rate  gyro  system  and  a NavCom 
upgrade  for  an  ocean  water  laser  project. 

Boiler  Technician  2nd  Class  (SW/AW)  Jacinto  G. 
Evangelista  was  nominated  as  the  Enlisted  Recruiter  of 
the  Year  for  Commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Command.  “I 
feel  that  my  applicants  are  the  Navy’s  future,  the  future 
that  continues  to  accelerate  at  an  unbelievable  pace,” 
said  the  native  of  Manila.  “I  make  it  a point  to  be  friendly 
and  make  my  applicants  feel  secure  and  informed  with 
their  decision  about  the  Navy. 

LCDR  Dervilla  Mairin  McCann  of  Naval  Hospital 
Camp  Pendleton’s  Internal  Medicine  Department,  was 
chosen  to  augment  the  White  House  medical  staff  as- 
signed to  treat  President  Bill  Clinton,  his  family  and  staff. 
McCann,  a native  of  Portland,  Maine,  begins  her  new 
tour  of  duty  in  May  as  the  only  cardiologist  assigned  to 
the  President  and  will  join  a team  of  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force  medical  personnel. 

Yeoman  1st  Class  David  Little  of  Monroe,  Mich., 
was  nominated  as  the  First  Class  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Quarter  aboard  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71).  He 
was  honored  for  reorganizing  and  upgrading  his  depart- 
ment’s technical  manuals,  resulting  in  the  ship  receiving 
an  “Excellent,”  the  highest  grade  in  the  annual  Navy- 
wide Operational  Reactor  Safeguard  Examination. 


LCDR  Franklin  B.  Carver  was  recognized  for  his 
achievements  in  Navy  Recruiting  as  Campus  Liaison 
Officer  of  the  Year.  Carver,  a native  of  Fayetteville,  N.C., 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  a referral  network  at 
Ohio  University  in  Athens,  Ohio,  which  accounted  for 
74  potential  applicants  for  the  District’s  Navy  Officer  Pro- 
grams Team. 
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of  this  magazine. 
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Seabees  build  fighters 


AGAZINE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 


■ Sailors  answer 
Hollywood 
casting  call 

■ Packaging  your 
pets  for  PCS 


■ BuPers  to  act 
on  good  gouge 
from  fleet’s 
finest 


Mlu> 


ADM  Jeremy  M.  Boorda, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

From  Seaman  to  CNO,  1 956  photo 


MAY 

1094 


Any  day  in 
the  Navy 

May  18,  1994,  is  just  like  any  other  day  in 
the  Navy,  but  we  want  you  to  photograph  it. 

Both  amateur  and  professional  civilian  and 
military  photographers  are  asked  to  record 
what’s  happening  on  their  ship  or  installa- 
tion on  Wednesday,  May  18,  1994,  for  a 
special  photo  feature  to  appear  in  the  Oc- 
tober edition  of  All  Hands  magazine. 

We  need  photos  that  tell  a story  and  capture  the  fac- 
es of  sailors,  Marines,  their  families  and  naval  employ- 
ees. We're  looking  for  imagination  and  creativity  — posed 
shots  will  be  screened  out.  Shoot  what  is  unique  to  your 
ship  or  installation,  something  you  may  see  everyday 
but  others  may  never  get  the  opportunity  to  experience. 
We’re  looking  for  the  best  photos  from  the  field,  for  a 
worldwide  representation  of  what  makes  the  Navy  what 
it  is. 

Be  creative.  Use  different  lenses  — wide  angle  and 
telephoto  — to  give  an  ordinary  photo  a fresh  look.  Shoot 
from  different  angles  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  bend  those 
knees.  Experiment  with  silhouettes  and  time-exposed 
shots. 

Accept  the  challenge! 

Photos  must  be  shot  in  the  24-hour  period  of  May 
1 8.  Submit  processed  color  slides;  black  and  white  neg- 
atives; or  5 x 7 or  8 x 10  color  or  black  and  white  prints. 
Photos  should  be  printed  for  magazine  quality. 

Submissions  must  include  full  credit  and  outline  in- 


formation. This  includes  full  name,  rank  and  duty  sta- 
tion of  the  photographer;  the  names  and  hometowns 
of  identifiable  people  in  the  photos;  details  on  what’s 
happening  in  the  photo;  and  where  the  photo  was  tak- 
en. Captions  must  be  attached  individually  to  each  pho- 
to or  slide.  Photos  must  be  processed  and  received  by 
All  Hands  by  June  18,  1994.  Photos  will  not  be  re- 
turned. 

Our  mailing  address  is:  Naval  Media  Center,  Pub- 
lishing Division,  ATTN:  All  Hands,  Naval  Station  Ana- 
costia,  Bldg.  168,  2701  S.  Capitol  St.  S.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20374-5080.  Questions  may  be  addressed 
to  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey  or  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler  at 
DSN  288-4195  or  202-433-4209. 


Xerox  this  form  and  attach  a completed  copy  to  each  photo  you  submit 

Photographer’s  Full  Name: 

Rank: 

Duty  Station  (include  mailing  address  and  phone  number): 


Photograph  Title: 

Caption  (what  the  photo  depicts): 


People  in  the  photo  (include  first  and  last  names,  ranks/ratings,  warfare  designators  and  hometowns): 
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Navy  goes  Hollywood 

The  Tom  Clancy  thriller  “Clear  and  Present 
Danger”  is  being  filmed  with  plenty  of  help 
from  the  fleet.  All  Hands  joined  the  film’s 
crew  on  location  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  also 
talked  with  the  popular  author  whose 
books  are  on  the  Navy’s  recommended 
reading  list.  See  Page  19. 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  cover : The  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ADM  Jeremy  M.  Boorda.  Inset  photo:  PNSA  Boorda  upon 
graduation  from  Personnelman  “A”  School,  Class  5B-56,  Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  July  27,  1 956. 

Back  cover:  Flag  bearers  from  Company  215  make  the  final  pass-in-review  at  RTC  San  Diego.  See  story  on 
Page  30.  Photo  by  PH2  M.  Clayton  Farrington. 

Next  Month:  More  on  ADM  Jeremy  M.  Boorda 
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CAREER 


Following  the  expansion  of  the 
enlisted  recruiting  force  by  360  billets, 
the  Navy  is  seeking  enlisted  person- 
nel, E-5  and  above,  to  fill  the  new 
positions  nationwide. 

Qualified  individuals  attached  to 
units  decommissioning  or  disestab- 
lishing are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply  for  the  billets.  Chapter  1 1 of  the 
Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  provides 
details  of  eligibility  for  prospective 
sailors  desiring  to  become  recruiters. 

Personnelmen,  yeomen,  journalists 
and  storekeepers  who  provide  admin- 
istrative support  for  recruiting  are  also 
being  sought. 

Officers  who  are  eligible  for  shore 
assignments  and  interested  in  a 
challenging  shore  tour  as  a recruiter 
should  contact  their  detailer. 

More  information  on  becoming  a 


recruiter  is  available  from  your  detailer 
or  from  Pers-4010  at  DSN  223-1905 
or  (703)  693-1919. 


SRB  levels  updated 


The  latest  award  levels  for  the 
Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB) 
program  are  available  in  NavAdmin 
002/94  (CNO  WASHINGTON  DC 
071508Z  JAN  94). 

The  award  levels,  updated  quarter- 
ly, are  effective  Jan.  31 , 1994,  for 
award  levels  increasing,  and  Feb.  15, 
1994,  for  those  decreasing.  Among 
the  new  skill  areas  now  eligible  are 
Cryptologic  Technicians  who  speak 
Serbo-Croatian  or  Farsi,  and  Sonar 
Technicians  (Submarine). 


AW  Rating  now 
Aviation  Warfare 
Systems  Operator 


To  better  reflect  the  broadened 
scope  of  the  AW  rating,  formerly 
Aviation  Anti-submarine  Warfare 
Operator,  is  now  titled  Aviation  Warfare 
Systems  Operator. 

The  change  mirrors  the  greater 
responsibility  of  the  AW  rating  as  it 
transitions  to  a multi-mission  function. 
The  change  became  effective  Nov.  1 6, 
1993.  For  record  purposes,  docu- 
ments should  be  converted  by  June 
30,  1994. 

PERSONNEL 


New  homosexual  policy 
now  in  effect 


The  Navy  put  the  new  DoD  regula- 
tions on  homosexual  conduct  in  the 
Armed  Forces  into  effect  March  1 , 


1994.  Navy  implementation  guidance 
covers  definitions,  accession  policy, 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  separa- 
tion processing  procedures  and 
specific  details  about  fact-finding 
inquiries. 

Navy  guidance  reflects  the  law 
enacted  by  the  FY94  DoD  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  and  guidance  issued  by  DoD. 

It  emphasizes  the  suitability  of  people 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  judged 
on  the  basis  of  conduct  and  the  ability 
to  meet  required  standards  of  duty, 
performance  and  discipline;  distin- 
guishes sexual  orientation  (which  is 
personal  and  private)  from  homosexu- 
al conduct;  and  makes  clear  the 
procedural  rights  of  service  members. 

NavAdmin  033/94,  which  provides 
the  detailed  guidance,  information  and 
implementation  procedures,  is  broken 
down  into  specific  subject  areas  to 
make  it  easier  to  understand.  Points  of 
contact  providing  additional,  specific 
information  are  also  included  in  the 
NavAdmin.  Commands  are  encour- 
aged to  publish  the  message  and  get 
word  out  on  the  new  policy  through 
POD  notes,  General  Military  Training 
and  Captain’s  Calls. 


Travel  advances  via 
government  credit  card 


Navy  members  who  have  been 
designated  by  their  commands  as 
frequent  travelers,  and  who  have  been 
issued  the  American  Express  Corpo- 
rate Card,  can  use  the  card  to  draw 
travel  advances,  with  some  limitations, 
through  local  Automatic  Teller  Ma- 
chines (ATMs). 

Frequent  travelers  are  usually 
personnel  in  rates  GS-9/E-7  and 
above  who  are  expected  to  travel  at 
least  twice  a year.  Commanding 
officers  and  directors  can  approve  the 
American  Express  card  for  more  junior 
personnel  if  they  are  expected  to 
travel  at  least  twice  a year. 
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NavAdmin  005/94  contains  infor- 
mation and  references  about  the 
procedures  to  apply  for,  and  use,  the 
American  Express  card. 


BuPers  releases 
Manpower  and 
Personnel  Update 


RAP  is  administered  by  more  than 
1 00  counselors  located  at  family 
service  centers  and  offers  various 
services  for  members  and  their 
families  transferring  anywhere  on  PCS 
orders.  For  those  traveling  overseas 
on  orders,  the  wide  range  of  relocation 
services  includes  a computerized 
program  that  provides  detailed 
information  about  DoD  installations 
worldwide  as  well  as  cultural  adapta- 
tion training. 

BENEFITS 


VA  announces  insurance 
dividend  payments 


Looking  for  the  latest  information 
on  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
promotion  and  advancement  opportu- 
nities, early  out  programs,  or  what 
sailors  can  expect  when  their  ship  is 
decommissioned? 

It’s  all  in  a single  message,  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Update  (NavAdmin 
230/93),  designed  to  provide  officer, 
enlisted  and  civilian  personnel  with  a 
summary  of  recent  manpower  and 
personnel  initiatives.  The  message  is 
written  in  plain  language,  and  contains 
no-nonsense  information  about 
personnel  programs  that  affect  all 
Navy  people  during  the  drawdown. 


Better  overseas  living 
information  services 
offered 


With  the  expansion  of  the  new 
Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP) 
at  Navy-Marine  Corps  Family  Service 
Centers,  the  Overseas  Transfer 
Information  Service  (OTIS)  at  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  was 
disestablished  Feb.  1. 


The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(VA)  has  announced  it  will  pay  more 
than  $955  million  in  dividends  in  1994 
to  people  holding  active  veterans’  life 
insurance  policies. 

The  1 994  payment  will  be  credited 
automatically  to  some  2.5  million 
policyholders  on  the  anniversary  date 
of  their  policies.  Policyholders  may 
choose  to  receive  a check  or  select 
one  of  nine  alternative  dividend 
options.  VA  is  cautioning  veterans  that 
only  those  policies  that  have  been 


kept  in  force  receive  annual  dividend 
distributions. 

Veterans  who  have  questions  about 
their  policy  can  call  the  VA  Insurance 
toll-free  number  at  1-800-669-8477. 


Seven  months  left  to  file 
1993  CHAMPUS  Claims 


Service  families  and  providers  of 
care  will  have  some  extra  time  — until 
the  end  of  1994  — to  file  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Programs  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS) 
claims  for  care  received  or  provided  in 
1993. 

The  new  CHAMPUS  claim-filing 
rules  state  that,  effective  Jan.  1 , 1993, 
a claim  must  be  filed  within  one  year 
from  the  date  a service  is  provided,  or 
(for  inpatient  care)  within  one  year 
from  a patient’s  date  of  discharge  from 
an  inpatient  facility. 

Because  of  the  timing  of  the 
regulatory  change  imposing  the  new 
rules,  some  program  beneficiaries  or 
providers  of  care  might  not  learn  of 
the  change  in  time,  or  might  have  only 
a few  months  to  send  their  claims  in 
to  their  CHAMPUS  claims  processing 
contractor.  Therefore,  CHAMPUS 
officials  decided  that  people  who  have 
received  (or  provided)  care  at  any  time 
in  1993  have  until  Dec.  31,  1994,  to 
get  claims  into  the  hands  of  the 
appropriate  contractor  for  processing. 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1995,  claims  will 
be  denied  if  they  are  received  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which 
the  service  was  provided,  or  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  a 
patient's  discharge  from  inpatient 
care.  Claims  for  medical  care  that 
occurred  in  1994  must  be  submitted 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the 
service  or  the  date  of  an  inpatient’s 
discharge.  ^ 
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We’re  listening  at 

BuPers 


The  results  of  the  3rd  annual  Navywide  Personnel  Survey  are  in  and  the  Navy  is  listening  to  your 
opinions  and  concerns.  This  is  a sneak  preview  of  your  opinions  on  a wide  range  of  topics. 

This  survey  was  mailed  to  a representative  sampling  of  active-duty  officers  and  sailors  stationed 
around  the  world.  Topics  covered  include  the  detailing  and  assignment  process,  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams, leadership  training,  organizational  climate  and  health  issues. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  particularly  important  to  policy  planners  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  (BuPers).  This  is  the  fleet’s  direct  input  into  the  decision-making  process  of  the  Navy,  and 
responses  to  the  survey  help  determine  where  our  attention  should  be  focused. 

As  one  example,  last  year’s  survey  showed  that  respondents  were  not  happy  with  their  ability  to 
contact  their  detailers.  People  reported  they  were  spending  too  much  time  on  hold  when  they 
called.  In  response  to  this,  BuPers  has  put  new  phone  call  routing  procedures  into  place,  as  well  as 
a same-day  call  back  policy. 

The  1 994  Navywide  Personnel  Survey  is  being  developed  now,  and  will  be  mailed  out  later  this 
year.  If  you  receive  a survey  you  are  encouraged  to  fill  it  out.  Let  the  Navy  know  what  you  think. 


Would  you  be  interested  in  extending  on 
sea  duty  for  5 years  beyond  your  original 
PRD  if  compensation  was  increased? 


Which  of  the  following  educational 
services  provided  by  Navy  Campus  offices  are 
MOST  important  to  you? 


Very  interested 


mewhat  interested 


Not  interested 


General  information 
about  vol  ed  opportunities 


DANTES  tests 


I would  extend  5 years  on  sea 
duty  if... 


| Enlisted 


Percent  of  Agreement 
Officer  I 


"Agree"  or  Strongly  Agree" 


Statement 

Enlisted 

Officer 

a bonus  (like  SRB)  were  offered. 

74% 

63% 

sea  pay  more  than  doubled. 

71% 

67% 

sea  pay  doubled. 

61% 

49% 

sea  pay  increased  50%. 

44% 

29% 

Note:  Enlisted  N = 1000;  Officer  N = 350 


If  you  have  used  the  BUPERS  ACCESS 

How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree  computer  bulletin  board,  please  rate  the  system, 

with  the  following  statements? 


Agree"  or  'Strongly  Agree” 


Statement 

Enlisted 

Officer 

TQL  is  being/could  be  effectively  applied 
within  my  command. 

56% 

63% 

My  immediate  supervisor  fosters  an 
environment  which  promotes  change. 

47% 

62% 

My  immediate  supervisor  manages  primarily 
by  focusing  on  process  improvement. 

47% 

46% 

The  leadership  at  my  command  is 
practicing  TQL 

34% 

46% 

My  work  group  uses  statistical  methods  in 
decision-making. 

31% 

38% 

Agree  or  Strongly  Agree" 


Statement 

1991 

Enlisted 

1992 

1993 

1991 

Officers 

1992 

1993 

Easy  to  use. 

56% 

36% 

80% 

59% 

47% 

77% 

Gave  me  information  1 needed. 

47% 

35% 

74% 

45% 

43% 

72% 

Easier  to  communicate  with 
detailer. 

39% 

22% 

47% 

35% 

23% 

26% 

Reduced  the  number  of  calls 
1 make  to  my  detailer. 

20% 

40% 

21% 

23% 
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Percent  of  Agreement  Percent  of  Agreement  Percent  of  Agreement 


How  do  you  rate  the  quality  of 
each  of  the  Family  Support  programs/ 
services  at  your  present  duty  station? 


Navy  family  support  services  improve 
quality  of  life  for  me  and  my  family. 


“Good”  or  “Very  Good” 


Program 

1991 

Enlisted 
1992  1993 

1991 

Officer 

1992 

1993 

Transition  Assistance  Management 

- 

49% 

57% 

- 

53% 

62% 

Sexual  Assault  Awareness  and  Prevention 

- 

56% 

57% 

- 

50% 

55% 

FSC  Counseling 

52% 

53% 

56% 

53% 

54% 

57% 

Sexual  Assault  Victim  Assistance 

- 

52% 

54% 

- 

47% 

55% 

Exceptional  Family  Member 

- 

38% 

44% 

- 

49% 

54% 

Relocation  Assistance 

39% 

33% 

42% 

34% 

35% 

48% 

Financial  Management  Education/Counseling 

43% 

40% 

40% 

46% 

41% 

46% 

Ombudsmen  Network 

45% 

43% 

39% 

53% 

49% 

55% 

FSC  Spouse  Employment  Assistance 

31% 

31% 

34% 

26% 

25% 

31% 

Base-level  Family  Advocacy 

40% 

36% 

34% 

45% 

44% 

47% 

Deployment  Support 

42% 

35% 

33% 

51% 

45% 

46% 

Family  Service  Centers  (overall) 

45% 

46% 

53% 

44% 

44% 

54% 

lOO 


80 

<L> 


o 

90  91  92  93 

Year 

| — O—  Enlisted  — • — Officer  | 


Overall,  I am  satisfied  with 
my  quality  of  life. 


I am  satisfied  with  my  current 
child  care  arrangements. 


I am  glad  I chose  the  Navy  over 
other  organizations. 


In  general,  I like  the  work 
I do  in  the  Navy. 


I think  I am  adequately  paid 
for  the  job  I do. 


| - - Enlisted  > Officer  | 


In  general  I can  afford  the 
things  I or  my  family  need(s). 
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I would  leave  the  Navy  at  the  end  of  my 
current  enlistment/obligation  if  suitable 
civilian  employment  were  available. 


r 1 Enlisted  m Officer  j 

How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Please  rate  the  IMPORTANCE  to  you/your 

the  following  statements  on  downsizing?  family  of  each  of  the  following  concerns 

related  to  base  closure/ship  decommissioning : 


"Agree”  or  Strongly  Agree” 


Statement 

Enlisted 

Officer 

Early  separation  will  bring  financial  problems. 

57% 

55% 

Negative  effect  on  quality  of  life. 

54% 

61% 

If  offered  financial  incentive,  1 would  accept 

54% 

38% 

Morale  is  suffering. 

43% 

58% 

Referrals  for  job  placement  are  available. 

40% 

50% 

Downsizing  will  be  fair. 

40% 

41% 

Negative  effect  on  readiness. 

31% 

39% 

Navy  will  be  capable  afterwards. 

22% 

22% 

“Very  Important " or  "Fairly  Important” 


Statement 

Enlisted 

Officer 

Loss  of  military  medical  care. 

80% 

78% 

Fewer  options  for  transfer. 

79% 

71% 

Loss  of  specific  jobs. 

74% 

66% 

Decreased  value  of  home. 

64% 

71% 

Cannot  remain  in  one  location. 

61% 

53% 

Closure  of  Exchange/Commissary. 

60% 

56% 

Spending  cuts,  downsizing,  base  closings, 
and  forced  separations/retirements  are: 


The  possibility  of  active  duty  pay  caps 
and  elimination  of  cost  of  living 
adjustment  (COLA)  for  retirees  are: 


Making  Navy  career 
less  attractive. 


Making  me  anxious. 
Hurting  my  morale. 
Hurting  my  effectiveness. 


10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Percent  of  Agreement 


Enlisted  ■ Officer  | 


Making  Navy  career 
less  attractive. 

Making  me  anxious. 
Hurting  my  morale. 
Hurting  my  effectiveness. 


Percent  of  Agreement 
__^nllisted_iii_OfficerJ 


How  much  do  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  following  statements  about 

health  promotion  programs?  What  are  the  most  important  reasons 

for  you  to  stop  using  tobacco  products? 


'Agree"  or  "Strongly  Agree" 


Statement 

Enlisted 

Officer 

Navy  should  continue  to  offer  obesity 
treatment. 

80% 

78% 

Know  where  to  get  help  for  someone 
who  is  suicidal. 

77% 

90% 

Know  where  to  get  help  quitting  tobacco. 

66% 

74% 

1 have  access  to  enough  nutrition 
information. 

58% 

75% 

Treatment  for  obesity  is  readily  available. 

44% 

52% 

Stress  reduction  skills  are  encouraged. 

35% 

42% 

Not  trying 
Expense  to  me 
Peer  pressure 
Health 
Inconvenience 
Smoke-free  command 
Personal  desire 
Cost  to  non-users 
Other 

0 10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Percent  of  Agreement 
^ Enlisted  ■ OfflceTl 
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The  Navy  is  improving  equal  opportunity 


Enlisted  Male  Enlisted  Female  Officer  Male  Officer  Female 


Agree  ■ Disagree  ■ Neither 

Source:  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel 


At  my  command,  recommendations 
about  reenlistment  eligibility  are  fair. 


Enlisted  Officers 


1992 

1993 

1992 

1993 

White 

Agree 

60% 

62% 

72% 

76% 

Disagree 

7% 

10% 

2% 

3% 

Neither 

33% 

28% 

27% 

21% 

Black 

Agree 

57% 

55% 

64% 

57% 

Disagree 

8% 

16% 

4% 

9% 

Neither 

35% 

30% 

33% 

34% 

Other 

Agree 

64% 

62% 

72% 

74% 

Disagree 

5% 

11% 

1% 

5% 

Neither 

31% 

27% 

27% 

21% 

I understand  the  Navy’s  definition 
of  and  regulations  on  fraternization. 


The  Navy  is  improving  equal  opportunity 


Enlisted  White  Enlisted  Black  Enlisted  Other  Officer  White  Officer  Black  Officer  Other 

Agree  r Disagree  | Neither 

Source:  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel 


Gender  discrimination  is  not  tolerated  at  my  command 


Enlisted  Male  Enlisted  Female  Officer  Male  Officer  Female 


Agree  g|  Disagree  | Neither 

Source:  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel 


Racial  discrimination  is  not  tolerated  at  my  command 


Enlisted  White  Enlisted  Black  Enlisted  Other  Officer  White  Officer  Black  Officer  Other 

Agree  H Disagree  Neither 

Source:  Officer  and  Enlisted  Personnel 
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PERSONNEL 


Combatant  assignments 
for  women  begin 


Serving  their  country  from  the 
sea  is  nothing  new  to  women . 
The  first  record  of  women 
aboard  ships  dates  back  to  the 
War  of  1812 , when  they  served 
as  contract  nurses . Since  then , 
women's  roles  in  the  US  Navy 
have  expanded  to  tenders, 
oilers,  salvage  ships,  rescue 
ships  and  supply  ships. 

Women  will  cany  that  heritage 
into  the  next  century  — 
aboard  combatants. 


Assignment  of  women  aboard  U.S.  Navy  combat  ships 
begins  by  June  1994,  pending  notification  of  Con- 
gress as  required  by  the  FY94  Defense  Authorization 
Bill. 

Repeal  of  the  Combat  Exclusion  Law  (Section  6015,  Title 
1 0,  U.S.  Code)  potentially  opens  assigning  women  to  all  class- 
es of  ships.  This  expanded  opportunity  ensures  a more  equi- 
table sea/shore  rotation  for  all  sailors,  and  provides  career 
paths  for  women  that  are  consistent  with  those  of  their  male 
counterparts. 

“We  have  been  in  the  process  of  working  through  this 
issue  and  dealing  with  it  in  an  effective  and  professional  way,” 
said  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Dalton,  “and  we’ll  contin- 
ue that  into  the  future  as  women  go  aboard  combat  ves- 
sels.” 


New  ratings  opening  to  women 

Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate 
(Launch  and  Recovery  Equipment)  (ABE) 
Gunner's  Mate  (GM) 

Gunner's  Mate  (Guns)  (GMG) 

Gunner’s  Mate  (Missiles)  (GMM) 

Sonar  Technician  (Surface)  (STG) 

Women  already  in  the  Navy  will  be  allowed  to  convert 
to  these  ratings,  and  women  may  now  enter  these 
occupational  fields  when  enlisting  in  the  Navy. 
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Combatant  ships  and  units  scheduled  to  embark  women  ymt 


Eight  ships  are  scheduled  to  begin  embarking  women  this  summer.  These  include: 


USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69) 
Carrier  Air  Wings  3 and  1 1 


USS  Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN  72) 

John  Stennis  (CVN  74)  precomissioning  unit 


USS  John  Young  (DD  973)  USS  Moosbrugger  (DD  980)  USS  Curtis  Wilber  (DDG  54) 

i’l 


USS  Comstock  (LSD  45) 


USS  Ashland  (LSD  48) 


USS  Barry  (DDG  52)  will  receive  women  as  permanent  crew  members  in  FY95,  and  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  and  USS 
Inchon  (LPH  1 2)  are  expected  to  receive  women  that  same  fiscal  year. 

Plans  for  future  assignments  include  two  Spruance- class  destroyers,  two  Arleigh  Burke-class  guided-missile  destroyers,  two 
Whidbey  Island- class  dock  landing  ships  and  one  additional  carrier  annually.  Women  will  begin  embarking  aboard  amphibious  assault 
ships  (LHAs  and  LHDs)  in  FY96. 


According  to  Dalton,  400  to  500  women  will  be  aboard 
three  aircraft  carriers  by  the  end  of  the  year.  “We  will  benefit 
from  the  experience  of  having  women  on  board  noncomba- 
tant ships  for  15  years.  ...We’ll  use  the  lessons  learned  from 
what  we’ve  already  accomplished.” 

The  Navy  is  also  moving  forward  to  assign  enlisted  wom- 
en to  aviation  squadrons  on  board  ships  with  women  already 


embarked  as  part  of  the  ship’s  crew.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
plans  to  open  new  ratings  consistent  with  the  plans  to  em- 
bark enlisted  women  aboard  combatant  ships. 

Women  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  the  expanded 
opportunities  and  whose  planned  rotation  date  matches  open- 
ings should  contact  their  detailer. 

More  information  is  available  in  NavOp  22/93.  £ 


Introduction  teams  ease  transition 


Integrating  women  into  the  crews  of  combatant  ships 
will  be  done  through  a three-phase  training  plan. 

Phase  1 - Pre-embarkation  training  sessions,  under  the 
guidance  of  Fleet  Indoctrination  Teams  (FITs). 

Phase  2 - Post-embarkation  training  in  Indoctrination 
Division  for  all  newly  reporting  personnel. 

Phase  3 - Annual  general  military  training  for  all  person- 
nel. 

FITs  are  officers  and  senior  enlisted  personnel  with  lead- 
ership experience.  FITs  are  managed  at  the  fleet  and  type 
command  levels  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets. 

- The  FIT  visits  a ship  or  squadron  one  to  two  months 
prior  to  integration  to  provide  the  most  current  training  ma- 
terial and  standardized  curriculum. 

- The  team  monitors  the  ship’s  and  squadron’s  training 
teams  and  serves  as  a resource  for  the  command’s  leader- 
ship. It  also  incorporates  “lessons  learned”  from  previous 
embarks. 

Pre-embarkation  training  - includes  equal  opportunity, 


fraternization,  core  values,  responsible  sexual  behavior,  ber- 
thing and  privacy  issues. 

Spouse  meeting  - the  commanding  officer  and  com- 
mand master  chief  meet  with  spouses  to  discuss  the  Na- 
vy’s fraternization  policy,  berthing  and  privacy  issues  and 
the  history  of  women  in  the  Navy. 

Pre-shipboard/squadron  training  - enlisted  women  re- 
port to  the  Fleet  Training  Center  for  three  to  five  weeks  of 
training,  including  fire  fighting,  damage  control,  Chemical- 
Biological-Radiation  (CBR)  and  general  shipboard  orienta- 
tion. 

Post  embarkation  - once  women  have  checked  aboard 
their  command,  all  newly  reporting  personnel  will  be  trained 
on  a routine  basis  during  indoctrination  division  training. 

Annual  training  - refresher  training  will  be  given  annual- 
ly during  general  military  training  (GMT).  It  will  include  equal 
opportunity,  fraternization,  core  values,  responsible  sexual 
behavior,  berthing  and  privacy  issues. 

Information  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
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Old  Gator  burns... 
but  doesn’t  turn 


The  ship  is  decommissioned. 
Her  screws  no  longer  turn 
brine  to  foam  as  she 
prepares  to  take  her  crew 
into  battle.  Yet  the  research 
that’s  conducted  onboard 
helps  save  sailors’  lives. 


Story  by  Dick  Baturin, 

photos  courtesy  of  Naval  Research  Laboratory 

The  ex-USS  Shadwell  (LSD  15),  a 475-foot  dock 
landing  ship  now  berthed  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  a full- 
scale  damage  control  and  fire  test  facility.  Since 
1 987,  more  than  500  fires  have  been  set  and  stud- 
ied on  Shadwell , which  now  comes  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Navy  Technology  Center  for  Safety  and  Survivabil- 
ity (NTCSS),  Naval  Research  Laboratory  (NRL),  Washington, 
D.C. 

According  to  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Williams,  NRL’s  technical 
director  for  the  ship’s  research  operations,  the  tests  done 
aboard  Shadwell  help  the  Navy  develop  fire  models  and  oth- 
er predictive  tools,  fire-fighting  agents,  suppression  systems 
and  fire  and  flooding  sensors. 

Recently,  the  final  test  in  a series  for  Fleet  Doctrine  Evalu- 
ation (FDE)  was  conducted  onboard  Shadwell.  The  week- 
long  smoke  and  heat  manage- 
ment/fire fighting  series  studied 
de-smoking,  heat  management, 
clothing,  priority  in  actions  and 
heat  stress. 

“These  studies  make  sure  cur- 
rent Navy  damage  control  proce- 
dures are  not  only  effective,  but  are 
the  best  methods  to  use  when  fac- 
ing shipboard  hazards,”  said  Will- 
iams. “If  not,  problems  are  identi- 
fied and  changes  recommended.” 

During  the  last  three  years,  eight 
similar  workshops  have  been  con- 
ducted on  Shadwell.  As  a result 

British  fire  fighters  dressed  in 
“fearnaught”  suits  in  an  exchange 
of  fire  fighting  techniques  on 
Shadwell  during  the  FDE  tests. 
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of  those  tests,  more  than  25  percent  of  Navy  fire-fighting 
doctrine  in  the  Navy  Ship  Technical  Manual  (Chapter  555) 
has  been  changed. 

Since  the  1960s,  damage  control  and  fire-related  work 
done  by  NRL  researchers  has  resulted  in  improved  fire-fight- 
ing systems,  techniques  and  materials  for  both  the  Navy 
and  the  nation.  One  such  advancement,  aqueous  film-form- 
ing foam  (AFFF),  is  now  widely  used  for  fire  fighting  in  the 
fleet  and  at  most  civilian  airports  around  the  world.  ± 


Baturin  is  assigned  to  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 


Researchers  stack  wood,  a class  “A”  fuel,  in  a berthing 
space  for  a fire  test.  Although  wood  is  not  normally  stored  in 
berthing  compartments,  it  supplies  a controlled  heat  source 
for  fire  fighters  to  tackle. 
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TREES  BREATHE 

EASIER 


Jacksonville  commands 
go  (mostly)  paperless 


Story  by  JOI(AW)  Gregory  W.  Belmore, 
photos  by  PH2  David  Difuntorum 


Someday  you  may  read  this  story 
on  your  computer.  It’s  part  of  the 
Navy’s  paperless  plan. 

Initiated  in  1990,  the  plan  continues 
to  gain  momentum  as  messages,  plans 
of  the  day  and  other  correspondence 
are  now  reviewed  through  computers. 

“The  paperless  Navy  is  the  wave  of 
the  future,”  said  CDR  Greggory 
Boatright,  director  of  the  Prospective 
Commanding  and  Executive  Officers 
Development  School  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Jacksonville,  Fla.  “You  can  now 
store  anything  in  a written  format  on 
compact  discs  (CDs)  eliminating  tons  of 
paper.” 

That’s  happened  at  NAS  Jacksonville 
where  RADM  Frank  Dirren,  command- 
er of  Naval  Aviation  Activities,  Jackson- 
ville, called  on  Boatright  to 
investigate  how  to  best 


meet  the  needs  of  his  growing  staff  and 
move  toward  the  21st  century. 

After  a two-week  assessment  that  in- 
cluded an  on-site  survey,  the  needs  of 
the  admiral’s  staff  were  determined 
through  a series  of  specific  questions 
and  answers. 

Based  on  the  survey’s  results,  Dirren 
chose  Boatright’s  suggestion  to  imple- 
ment a computer  local  area  network 
(LAN).  The  LAN  allows  Dirren’s  staff  to 
communicate  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently as  it  will  simplify  the  full 
upward  and  downward  flow  of 
information. 

“This  is  a better  way  of  do- 
ing business,”  Boatright 
said.  “By  using  office  au- 
tomation software 
tools  and  CD  data 
storage, 
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Right:  As  the  Navy  moves  toward  its 
vision  of  an  on-line  tomorrow  without 
paper  manuals  or  memos,  sailors  turn 
fantasy  to  reality  by  deep-sixing 
binders  filled  with  Navy  regulations. 

the  LAN  will  speed  the  retrieval  of  guid- 
ance, policies,  instructions  and  eliminate 
volumes  and  volumes  of  paper.” 

Other  commands  in  Jacksonville 
have  had  similar  systems  in  use  for  some 
time.  “It’s  a great  system,”  said  CDR  Tom 
Cihlar,  Naval  Computer  and  Telecom- 
munications Station  (NCTS)  Jackson- 
ville’s executive  officer.  “The  LAN  is  more 
efficient,  eliminates  paper  trails,  in-bas- 
kets and  a memo  can  be  routed  to  the 
next  person  in  a matter  of  minutes.” 

According  to  Cihlar,  commands  de- 
siring a LAN  should  start  by  contacting 
their  local  NCTS  and  inquiring  about 
funding  for  the  system. 

“After  the  funding  has  been  allocat- 
ed and  a survey  is  completed,  the  sys- 
tem is  designed,  installed  and  main- 
tained by  experts  in  the  computer  field 
through  a local  NCTS,”  said  Cihlar. 

As  the  paperless  concept  gains  mo- 
mentum, other  systems  besides  com- 
mand LANs  are  becoming  common 
around  the  Navy. 

At  the  Navy  Legal  Services  Office 
(NLSO)  in  Jacksonville,  a modem-ac- 
cessed computer  database  known  as 


Paper  Saved 


1 Compact  Disk  = 


OR 


1'/. 

Pulpwood  Trees 


Right: 

CDR  Greggory 
Boatright  helped 
NAS  Jacksonville 
purge  its  ponder- 
ous piles  of  policy 
proliferating, 
paper-filled 
manuals  by 
converting  the 
information  to 
compact  disc. 


Westlaw  helps  with  legal  research. 

“You  search  through  a database  on 
computer,  not  on  paper  — you  truly 
don’t  need  to  have  manuals  for  your  job 
anymore,”  said  LCDR  Jim  Kennamer, 
NLSO  administrative  officer.  “We  can 
send  E-mail  from  Jacksonville  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  cutting  postage  costs  in 
half.  We  can  also  review  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  cases  in  California 
through  Westlaw.” 

In  the  process  of 
saving  money,  na- 
ture is  also  saved. 


“The  less  paper  we  use,  the  more 
trees  we  save,”  Kennamer  said.  “As 
soon  as  the  paperless  Navy  plan  is  fully 
accepted,  we’ll  be  able  to  better  our  en- 
vironment and  make  the  world  a better 
place  for  our  children.” 

And  someday,  perhaps,  paper- 
weights will  be  merely  a memory.  £ 

Belmore  is  a writer  for  the  JAX  Air  News, 
Difuntorum  is  assigned  to  VP-45. 
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Soothing  riBufff  edges 

Shipping  pets  can  be  puurrrfected 


Three-year-old  Max  throws  his 
head  back,  wags  his  tail 
back  and  forth  and  barks 
frantically  at  his  owner.  The 
bark  is  very  loud  and  long. 
The  ear-piercing  pitch  seems  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  Max’s  pacing  and  panting 
on  the  gurney.  His  owner,  Yeoman  1 st 
Class  Stephen  Ball  of  St.  Louis,  stands 
patiently  in  the  examining  room  holding 
his  cocker  spaniel  while  trying  to  assist 
the  technician  and  ease  all-around  ten- 
sion. “What  can  I say;  he’s  mine,”  he 

4 tt 


Story  and  photos  by  Patricia  Swift 

said  with  a wry  smile. 

Like  their  masters,  animals  must  go 
through  routine  and  sometimes  manda- 
tory tests  before  deploying  with  their 
owners  to  other  countries,  according  to 
Army  Sgt.  Rachel  Goeckeritz,  veterinary 
technician  at  Ft.  Belvoir's  animal  clinic 
in  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

“We  expect  a lot  of  fussing  and  ap- 
prehension,” said  Goeckeritz,  a native 
of  Viburnum,  Mo.  “Some  weeks,  we’re 
filled  with  frisky  cats  and  anxious  dogs, 
other  times,  they’re  very  cooperative.” 


But  never  mind  the  demeanor  of  the 
animal,  the  technicians  are  always 
poised  and  ready. 

It’s  2:15  p.m.,  and  Max  is  one  of  many 
animals  going  through  the  annual  ritual 
of  health  — the  first  of  many  steps  re- 
quired for  deployment. 

According  to  Goeckeritz,  the  require- 
ments for  animal  importation  and  expor- 
tation are  as  varied  as  the  breeds. 

Depending  on  the  country  in  which 
the  owner  will  deploy,  shots  and  exam-  f 
inations  must  be  endured  by  all  pets  be  J| 
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ing  shipped.  And  unfortunately,  dog- 
gonit,  Max  and  others  pets  will  just  have 
to  bear  with  it. 

Here  are  some  simple  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  if  followed,  will  help  take 
the  bite  out  of  animal  deployment.  ^ 


Swift  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Max  is  about  to  experience  a rite  of  pas- 
sage shared  by  thousands  of  pets  every 
time  their  owner  gets  an  overseas  duty 
assignment  or  purchases  an  animal.  It’s 
a main  event  where  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment mix  uncertainly.  It’s  a day  at  the  vet. 


Right:  Ft.  Belvoir’s  veterinary  clinic  ser- 
vices all  branches  of  the  military.  Four- 
month-old  Little  Rascal,  a Marine  cat,  is 
given  a pep  talk  by  his  owner,  Brian  Wen- 
dell. 

#' 


I 
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our  animal  check  to  see 


✓ The  country  to  which  you  are 
going  requires  a health  certifi- 
cate through  the  consulate,  em- 
bassy or  other  agency; 

✓ The  health  certificate  must  be 
accompanied  by  a translated 
version; 

✓ The  dates  on  the  health  cer- 
tificate are  applicable  to  each 
country.  Time  constraints  deter- 
mine  if  your  animal  will  be 
shipped  with  you; 

✓ Special  import  licenses  and 
boarding  certificates  are  re- 
quired; 

%/  Your  animal  requires  quaran- 
tine and  how  much  the  kennel 
will  cost  per  day,  along  with 
charges  for  veterinarian  visits. 
Some  countries  require  advance 
approval. 

✓ Your  animal  meets  weight  lim- 
its, pets  cannot  exceed  100 
pounds; 

✓ Your  animal  can  be  shipped; 
i.e.,  most  birds  can’t,  due  to  the 


numerous  diseases  they  carry, 
and  specific  dangerous  animals, 
i.e.,  reptiles; 

✓ Your  animal  is  small  enough 
that  it  can  be  carried  with  you  on 
the  flight.  However,  be  mindful  of 
passengers  who  have  allergies; 

✓ The  hotel  you  stay  in  permits 
animals,  most  countries  will  NOT 
allow  animals  in  hotel  rooms; 

✓ Your  animal  has  any  ailments. 
Some  countries,  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  will  destroy  or 
export  affected  animals; 

✓ Your  container  is  approved  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; and 

✓ The  weather  where  you’re  go- 
ing is  conducive  for  your  pet’s 
health.  If  temperatures  are  too 
low,  some  airlines  will  not  ship 
your  pet. 

✓ Beware:  Many  countries  have 
strict  (costly)  penalties  if  regula- 
tions regarding  your  pet  are  not 
carried  out. 


Source:  Information  compiled  from  DoD  instructions. 
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COMMUNITY 


1.  DoD  has  determined  that  pet 
shipment  will  be  limited  to  pas- 
sengers in  a permanent  change  of 
station  (PCS)  status  only.  You  are 
limited  to  a maximum  of  two  pets 
per  family.  Please  remember  pets 
are  defined  as  DOGS  and  CATS 
only.  When  you 
request  reser- 
vations you 
must  present  a 
DD  Form  2208, 

Rabies  Vacci- 
nation Certifi- 
cate (or  civilian 
equivalent)  or 
DD  Form  2209, 

Veterinary 
Health  Certifi- 
cate, to  your 
transportation  office  as  proof  of 
ownership.  Please  be  aware  that 
pet  space  is  limited  on  all  flights, 
so  requests  for  reservations  will 
made  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis. 

2.  Processing  your  pet  at  the  air- 
port can  be  difficult  unless  you 
follow  some  simple  rules.  You 
must  show  up  for  your  flight  at 
least  two  hours  prior  to  departure. 
Passengers  on  contract  commer- 
cial (Category  B)  flights  may 
check-in  up  to  eight  hours  prior  to 
departure,  but  due  to  limited  pet 
storage  space  you  must  retain 
custody  of  your  pet  until  45  min- 
utes prior  to  boarding.  All  pets 
must  remain  in  their  container 
while  in  the  terminal  area. 

3.  Please  remember  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  all  required 
documentation,  immunization  and 


border  clearance  requirements  so 
be  prepared  to  pay  any  associat- 
ed costs. 

4.  Your  pet  container  must  be  an 
approved  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  container.  These 
containers  are  available  at  most 

exchanges,  pet 
stores  and  com- 
mercial airports. 
Your  pet’s  cage 
must  be  large 
enough  for  the 
animal  to  stand 
up,  turn  around 
and  lie  down 
with  normal 
posture  and 
body  move- 
ments. Several 
layers  of  newspaper,  shredded 
paper  or  absorbent  material 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  container.  DO  NOT  use  straw, 
hay,  grass,  sawdust,  sand,  or  soil. 
Normally,  pets  will  be  individually 
caged.  However,  two  small  ani- 
mals of  compara- 
ble size  up  to 
14kg  (30.5 
pounds)  each, 
that  are  used  to 
cohabitation  may 
be  shipped  in  the 
same  container  as 
long  as  they  can 
stand  up,  turn 
around,  and  lie 
down  with  normal 
posture.  A familiar 
article  or  toy  in  the  cage  may  help 
placate  the  animal. 

5.  Feed  your  pet  very  lightly  and 


provide  a drink  of  water  before 
turning  them  in  for  shipment.  You 
should  also  exercise  the  animal 
before  bringing  them  to  the  termi- 
nal area. 

6.  Some  animals  with  snub  noses 
may  experience  respiratory  diffi- 
culty in  flight.  Please  ensure  your 
container  has  adequate  ventila- 
tion and  your  pet  is  free  of  respi- 
ratory problems.  If  at  all  possible, 
do  not  ship  female  pets  that  are 
in  heat.  This  condition  causes 
great  distress  to  other  pets  and 
may  result  in  injury.  Females  with 
suckling  young  and  unweaned  an- 
imals cannot  be  shipped.  Weaned 
puppies  younger  than  eight  weeks 
old  should  not  be  shipped  due  to 
possible  dehydration. 

7.  Any  exception  to  DoD  policy  on 
pet  shipment  must  be  sent 
through  channels  to  your  service 
headquarters.  However,  since  reg- 
ulations and  restrictions  change, 
confirm  this  information  with  your 
traffic  management  office  or 


Source:  U.S.  Army  Service  Center  for  the  Armed  Forces 
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Above:  Zeus,  world  traveler  and  former 
mascot  in  Saudi  Arabia,  sports  a glass 
tO\  right  eye. 


Opposite  page : Distemper,  hepatitis 
and  feline  leukemia  shots  are  adminis- 
tered daily.  Szena,  a 13-week-old 
vizsla  is  in  for  a routine  exam. 


Commercial  carrier  toll  free  numbers 


The  following  numbers  are  provided  in  case  your  reservations  are  on  a 
carrier  other  than  Military  Airlift  Command  (owned  or  contract  commercial 
aircraft).  You  may  call  these  numbers  to  get  additional  information  on  pet 
shipments.  These  numbers  are  good  in  the  United  States  only. 


Airline 

American  Airlines 
Continental 

Delta  Airlines 
Hawaiian  Airlines 
Northwest  Airlines 
Pan  Am 
TWA 

United  Airlines 
World  Airways 


Telephone  number 

1-800-543-0460 

1-800-231-0856 

1-800-221  -2121 
1 -800-367-5320 
1 -800-447-4747 
1 -800-221  -1111  (except  D.C.) 
1-800-892-4141 
1 -800-241  -6522 
1 -800-967-5350 


Pet  shipping  costs  vary  with  the  type  of  flight.  For  example,  if  your  pet 
is  considered  “excess  package,”  the  cost  is  substantially  lower  because 
the  animal  can  be  carried  on  the  plane.  However,  the  average  cost  of 
shipping  a pet  ranges  from  $40  to  $50  per  pet,  to  a full  fare  passenger 
ticket.  Always  contact  the  airline  prior  to  departure  for  fees. 


Source:  U.S.  Army  Service  Center  for  the  Armed  Forces 


Do  You  Have  The  Riaht  Stuff  To  Ease  Pet  Peeves? 
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1.  Pet  and  the  container.  Allow  your  pet  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  shipping  container  a few 
days  before  departure  so  that  it  will  be  comfortable 
in  its  temporary  home  during  flight.  Use  the  crate 
as  a bed  or  feed  the  animal  in  the  crate  for  several 
days. 

2.  Use  of  tranquilizers.  Sedation  is  not 
advised  since  the  effects  of  tranquilizers 
on  animals  at  high  altitudes  are  unpredict- 
able. The  decision  to  prescribe  a tranquil- 
izer for  your  pet  should  be  made  by 
your  veterinarian.  If  you  believe 
some  form  of  sedation  might  be 
helpful,  be  sure  to  obtain  and  fol- 
low expert  advice. 

3.  Leash.  It  is  a good  idea  to  carry  a 
leash  with  you  on  a trip,  so  you  may  walk 
your  pet  before  check-in  and  after  arrival. 

4.  Animals  in  public  areas.  Do  not  take  your  pet 
out  of  its  kennel  inside  the  airport.  In  keeping  with 
airport  regulations  and  courtesy  for  other  passen- 
gers, you  should  let  your  pet  out  only  after  leaving 
the  terminal. 

5.  Kennel  and  pet  I.D.  You  should  mark  the  kennel 


with  your  pet’s  name  and  include  your  name  and 
local  address  or  unit  address  and  phone  number  if 
available.  Purchase  an  I.D.  tag  for  your  pet. 

6.  Pet  health.  Check  with  a veterinarian  to  be  sure 
that  your  animal  is  fit  for  travel.  For  example,  some 
species  such  as  pug-nosed  dogs,  simply  do 
not  fly  well  because  they  have  difficulty 
breathing  even  under  normal  conditions. 

7.  Pet  stress.  Keep  strangers,  especially 
children,  at  a distance  if  your  pet  seems  to 
be  nervous.  Even  the  most  gentle  pet  can 
be  provoked  into  growling  or  snapping. 
8.  A new  vet.  Once  settled  at  your  new 
base,  it’s  advisable  to  locate  a compe- 
tent veterinarian.  When  you’ve  chosen 
one,  give  him  your  pet’s  veterinary 
record,  or  have  new  records  estab- 
lished. Having  this  information  on  hand 
will  save  time  and  confusion  should  your  pet  re- 
quire emergency  or  other  treatment.  Your  pet-own- 
ing neighbors  should  be  able  to  direct  you  to  the 
base  veterinarian  or  animal  hospital.  ^ 

Source:  U.S.  Army  Service  Center  for  the  Armed  Forces 
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Unfortunately,  with  deployment  comes  the  reality  that  some  owners  can  no  longer 
provide  for  their  pet.  Often  animals  are  left  to  stray.  That’s  when  Ft.  Belvoir’s  vet 
clinic  comes  to  the  rescue  and  provides  temporary  shelter  for  them.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  vet  service,  and  animal  adoption  in  your  area,  call  your  command’s  veter- 
inary clinic. 


Most  pet  supply  stores 
stock  everything  from 
flea  and  tick  collars  to 
heatworm  prevention 
medicine  to  mutiple  vi- 
tamins and  shampoos. 


it  x 

•••• 


Pet  ownership: 
a responsibility 

Story  by  SGT  Rachel  Goeckeritz 

Traditionally,  wherever  you  find 
military  families  you  also  will 
find  pets.  They  provide  com- 
panionship and  comfort, 
and  the  ways  they  serve  their 
families  are  as  varied  as  the  families  who 
own  them.  Unfortunately,  the  responsi- 
bility of  pet  ownership  is  often  over- 
looked. 

Pets,  like  any  living  creature,  have 
basic  needs.  They  need  to  be  fed  an 
adequate,  balanced  diet.  They  need 
access  to  fresh  water.  They  need  shel- 
ter from  the  sometimes  harsh  weather 
and  they  need  to  relieve  themselves  reg- 
ularly. They  also  need  your  companion- 
ship. Pets,  unlike  wild  animals,  cannot 
find  what  they  need  to  meet  those  re- 
quirements. They  depend  on  their  own- 
ers to  provide  for  them  and  pet  owners 
must  be  willing  to  accept  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Bjjt  the  responsibility  of  pet  owner- 
ship does  not  end  here.  Owners  have  a 
responsibility  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  by  keeping  their  pets  healthy. 
They  have  a responsibility  to  control  their 
pets  to  prevent  destruction  of  property, 
injury  to  people  and  other  animals  and 
annoyance.  And  they  have  a responsi- 
bility to  clean  up  and  dispose  of  their 
pet’s  waste. 

Within  the  community,  there  are  laws 
and  regulations  to  ensure  pet  owners 
accept  this  responsibility.  Local  laws  and 
military  regulations  make  these  respon- 
sibilities a requirement  both  on  and  off 
base.  Copies  may  be  obtained  through 
local  official  channels  or  your  base  vet- 
erinarian. 

Pets  provide  wonderful  enrichment  to 
many  military  families.  Let’s  return  the 
favor  by  providing  them  with  responsi- 
ble pet  ownership. 

Goeckeritz  is  a veterinary  technician  at  Ft. 
Belvoir,  Fairfax  County,  Va. 
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present  actin 


Story  and  photos  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 

As  a crisp  wind  blows  across  the 
hallowed  stones  surrounding  the 
assembled  mourners,  the  president 
somberly  recounts  the  admiral’s  life 
and  contributions  to  the  nation.  The 
Navy  honor  guard  tautly  clutches  the  flag  drap- 
ing the  coffin,  as  a mark  of  final  respect  for  the 
admiral.  Upon  conclusion,  the  president  yields 
the  honors  to  a rifle  squad  followed  by  a lone 
bugler  on  a nearby  hill.  The  ceremony  is  dignified 
and  complete. 


< ;■ 

» ' jil 
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LIBERTY  CALL 


“Cut!  That  was  great.  Let’s  do  it  again.  Mr.  President,  take 
t from  the  top.”  The  director’s  voice  puts  everyone  in  rewind, 
rhere’s  a movie  being  made  here,  so  this  scene  will  be  re- 
Deated  again  — and  again  — and  again. 

On  a cold,  rainy  morning  in  mid-January,  the  “Clear  and 
Dresent  Danger”  film  crew,  along  with  some  invited  guests, 
iuddled  around  a grave  site  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
Dutside  Washington,  D.C. 

They  were  there  to  film 
he  funeral  scene  of  CIA 
Deputy  Director  for  Intelli- 
gence, ADM  James  Greer, 
nlayed  by  James  Earl  Jones, 
rhe  character  was  created 
:y  author  Tom  Clancy  in  The 
Hunt  for  Red  October  and 
Datriot  Games.  Although 
ilming  the  scene  took  all  day,  it  will  appear  for  just  a few  min- 
jtes  in  the  movie. 

“We  were  all  frozen  to  death,”  said  Yeoman  1st  Class  Eb- 
Hnnee  Dinkins,  one  of  the  active-duty  military  extras  on  the 


set.  “It  was  a long  day.  I had  no  idea  what  a movie  was  all 
about.  They  were  doing  close-ups,  shooting  from  the  sides, 
the  top,  the  back,  it  was  unbelievable.  ...  But  it  never  got  bor- 
ing.” 

To  add  authenticity  to  the  movie,  personnel  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Intelligence  were  invited  to  stand  in  for  their  fic- 
tional counterparts.  Dinkins,  a yeoman  assigned  to  the  direc- 
tor of  Naval  Intelligence,  played 
ADM  Greer’s  yeoman  in  the  funer- 
al scene.  At  6 feet  5 inches  tall, 
she  is  used  to  standing  in  the 
back.  But  not  this  time.  Thanks 
to  her  role  (and  a 5-inch  box  for 
the  main  character)  Dinkins 
wound  up  right  next  to  the  mov- 
ie’s star,  Harrison  Ford. 

“It  was  great,”  Dinkins  said 
about  being  next  to  Ford.  “Every  time  there  was  a break,  he 
hung  around  and  talked  to  us,”  she  said.  “He  was  looking  at 
all  the  officers  with  their  gold  and  said,  ‘Are  you  an  admiral 
too?’  I said  no,  I’m  the  admiral’s  yeoman,  so  he  wanted  to 


“It  was  a long  day.  I had  no  idea 
what  a movie  was  all  about. 

...  But  it  never  got  boring.” 

— YN1  Ebonnee  Dinkins 


Above:  Director  Phillip  Noyce  watches  a taped 
eplay  of  the  scene  just  filmed.  This  is  his  second 
collaboration  with  Harrison  Ford.  He  also  directed 
Tom  Clancy’s  “Patriot  Games,”  released  in  1992. 


Previous  page:  U.S.  Navy  Honor  Guard  performs 
funeral  scene  for  a character  in  the  movie  “Clear 
and  Present  Danger”. 
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know  what  was  a yeoman.” 

When  the  movie  comes  out  in  August,  the  Miami  native 
wants  to  take  her  husband  and  son  to  the  first  showing.  “I’m 
really  looking  forward  to  seeing  it  because  I want  to  see  how 
much  they  cut  out  and  if  they  kept  me  in,”  Dinkins  said. 

If  she  is  indeed  left  in  the  scene,  Dinkins  said  she  will  prob- 
ably buy  a videotape  of  the  movie  so  that  someday  her  grand- 
children can  see  her. 

“It’s  not  very  much,  but  they  can  say,  'that’s  Grandma  Eb- 
onnee  there.’” 

Either  way,  Dinkins  has  plenty  to  talk  about  and  would  like 
to  be  in  more  movies.  She  even  put  in  a good  word  for  her- 
self. 

“I  was  trying  to  get  Harrison  Ford’s  autograph  but  I had  no 
paper,”  she  said.  “But  I’m  a Mary  Kay  and  Avon  lady,  so  I had 
him  sign  my  Avon  book.  And  I gave  him  a Mary  Kay  card  to 
take  back  to  Hollywood  with  him.  I told  him,  ‘Look,  in  case 
you  need  another  extra  — especially  a tall  extra  — here’s  my 
card.’  He  thought  that  was  so  funny.” 

So  is  there  a Tom  Clancy  character  in  your  future?  Be  on 
the  lookout  for  the  next  time  Hollywood  comes  to  a base 
near  you.  Maybe  you  can  grab  a part  too.  ^ 


Dorey  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


Top:  Harrison  Ford  returns  in  his  role  as  CIA  analyst 
Jack  Ryan,  along  with  his  “wife,”  played  by  Anne 
Archer.  They  are  attending  the  funeral  of  Ryan’s 
friend  and  mentor  ADM  James  Greer,  played  by 
James  Earl  Jones.  To  Ford’s  left,  at  6 foot  5 inches 
tall  is  YN1  Ebonee  Dinkins.  Dinkins,  along  with 
CTOI  Ida  Woodall  (center)  from  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence,  appear  as  extras  during 
the  filming  of  “Clear  and  Present  Danger”  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 


Left:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Honor  Guard  await 
direction  during  funeral  scene  at  Arlington. 
Producer  Mace  Neufeld  likes  to  use  real  military 
personnel  in  his  films  because,  “They’re  used  to 
learning  things  quickly  and  rehearsing,  because 
they’re  always  rehearsing.  And  so  we  put  our 
actors  with  some  Navy  people,  show  them  what  to 
do  once  or  twice,  and  then  they  just  do  it  very  well 
after  that.” 


LIBERTY  CALL 


Tom's 

Tomes 


Techno-thriller  author  just 
wants  to  “be  a good  dad” 


Say  the  name  Tom  Clancy,  and  a 
half-dozen  best-selling  books 
spring  to  mind. 

Books  like  The  Hunt  for  Red  Octo- 
ber, Patriot  Games  and  his  latest,  With- 
out Remorse , have  been  read  by  mil- 
ions.  “Red  October”  and  Patriot  Games 
were  made  into  movies,  while  cinemat- 
ic versions  of  Clear  and  Present  Dan- 
ger, The  Sum  of  All  Fears  and  “Remorse” 
are  in  the  works. 

Not  bad  for  someone  who  says  he 
knocked  around  for  two  decades  be- 
fore writing  his  first  book. 

“I  got  started  by  taking  a piece  of 
paper  and  sticking  it  in  a typewriter,”  re 


“You  expect  the 
officers  to  be 
smart,  because 
they’ve  been  to 
college  and 
professional 
schools.  It’s  the 
quality  of  the  19- 
year-old  kids  that  is 
always  stunning.” 

--  Tom  Clancy 


why.  As  long  as  they  keep  com- 
ing, I’m  not  gonna  worry  about 
it.” 


Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Steve  Orr 

called  Clancy,  who  recently  visited 
Hampton,  Va.,  to  help  commission  the 
Navy’s  newest  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rine, USS  Hampton  (SSN  767).  “After 
dreaming  and  hoping  and  putzing 
around  for  20  years,  I just  decided,  ‘By 
God,  I’m  gonna  do  it,’  and  I did.  Today  I 
use  a computer,  but  I still  start  the  same 
way.” 

While  the  complicated  plots  for  his 
novels  are  all  written  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  military,  its  peo- 
ple and  weaponry,  Clancy 
claims  he  doesn't  spend  a lot 
of  time  coming  up  with  ideas. 

“Damned  if  I know  where  the 
ideas  come  from,”  he  ex- 
claimed. “They  just  come.  I 
don't  know  how.  I don’t  know 


One  thing  is  certain:  his  ideas 
turn  into  books  that  always 
seem  to  do  justice  to  the  Unit- 
ed States’  armed  services,  es- 
pecially the  Navy.  “I  kinda  like 
the  Navy,”  he  chuckled.  “The 
enlisted  ranks  in  particular.”  Part 
of  it,  says  Clancy,  comes  from 
an  appreciation  gained  in  his 
childhood. 

“I  have  a lot  of  respect  for  the 
enlisted  ranks,  because  my  dad 
was  a boatswain’s  mate  2nd 
class  once  upon  a time,”  Clan- 
cy revealed.  “The  thing  that  is 
always  stunning  to  me  is  the 
quality,  not  of  officers,  but  of  the  enlist-  jorn  Clancy  signs  one  of  several  movie 
ed  guys.  You  expect  the  officers  to  be  posters  for  the  film  “The  Hunt  For  Red 
smart,  because  they’ve  been  to  college  October.”  The  posters  were  auctioned 

and  professional  schools.  It’s  the  quali-  off  to  benefit  a scholarship  fund  for 

Hampton  submariners  and  their  family. 


ty  of  the  1 9-year-old  kids  that  is  always 
stunning.  They  are  such  good  kids,  and 
they  know  what  their  jobs  are,  they  know 
what  they’re  out  there  for,  and  they  care 
about  what  they  do. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  U.S. 
Navy  could  probably  operate  without 
officers,”  he  said,  “but  there’s  no  way  in 
hell  it  could  operate  without  chiefs. 
That’s  one  of  the  reasons  the  Russians 
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Right:  Tom  Clancy  pins  dolphins  on 
USS  Hampton  crew  member  FTG3(SS) 
Chris  Southerland,  of  New  Brunswick, 

N.J.,  as  CDR  David  Antanitus, 

Hampton’s  PCO  looks  on. 

crashed  and  burned,  they  tried  to  run  a 
navy  without  career  enlisted  people,  and 
you  just  can’t  do  that.  They  tried  and 
tried  and  tried,  and  they  failed.” 

Clancy’s  enlisted  fans  appreciate  the 
writer’s  portrayal  of  the  Navy  ranks,  al- 
though they  may  have  varied  views  on 
why  his  books  are  so  popular.  ^ 

“He  really  gives  sailors  something  | 
they  want  in  their  own  Navy  career,”  said  j 
Electronics  Technician  3rd  Class  (SS)  | 
Robert  McCammon,  a native  of  % 
Maryville,  Tenn.  “He  romanticizes  the  £ 
Navy  experience.  Sailors  want  more  of 
that  in  their  own  everyday  lives.  We  live 
for  the  adventure  and  thrills  of  it  all,  and 
I think  he  portrays  that  spirit  quite  well.” 
Damage  Controlman  1 st  Class  (SW) 
William  Phoenix,  of  Brooktondale,  N.Y., 
offers  a slightly  different  view.  “The  ap- 
peal of  his  books  is  his  portrayal  of  the 
realism  of  every- 
day life,”  he  said. 

“The  way  that  he 
writes,  it’s  not  hard 
to  imagine  some- 
thing actually  hap- 
pening. 

“For  me,  while 
I’m  lying  in  my 
rack  or  sitting 
somewhere  read- 
ing his  books,  I 
can  actually  put 
myself  in  that  situ- 
ation. When  I was  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
reading  Sum  of  All  Fears,  I could  actu- 
ally visualize  this  little  farmer,  digging  up 
a nuclear  bomb  in  his  sand  field.” 

And  Clancy’s  popularity  among  the 
Navy  ranks  continues  to  grow.  As  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  commissioning  of 
USS  Flampton,  the  41 -year-old  writer 
toured  the  Newport  News  shipyard, 
where  the  new  submarine  was  under 
construction. 


“I  went  aboard  Flampton  and  had 
lunch  and  signed  a bunch  of  books,” 
Clancy  said.  “I  thought  the  shipyard  was 
great.  I’ve  always  said  that  a naval  ship- 
yard is  where  God  built  the  world.  It’s  a 
very  impressive  facility.” 

The  commissioning  provided  Clancy 
with  a new  experience,  according  to  the 
techno-writer.  “It’s 
neat  being  this  in- 
volved with  a com- 
missioning,”  he 
said.  “It’s  some- 
thing I’ve  never 
done  before.  It  be- 
came especially 
fun  when  I went  on 
board  Flampton 
and  met  the  skip- 
per and  crew. 

“But,”  warned 
Clancy  with  a grin, 
“I  won’t  be  writing  a book  about  the  ex- 
perience. I’ll  let  the  crew  write  their  own 
books  about  Flampton.” 

Although  the  reading  public  waits  for 
each  new  adventure  with  eager  antici- 
pation, Clancy  doesn’t  like  to  give  away 
too  many  clues  about  his  next  tome.  “I 
don’t  discuss  works  in  progress,”  he 
said.  “I  think  it  titillates  the  reader,  and 
that’s  unethical.  I’ll  talk  about  a book 
after  it’s  published.” 


However,  he  did  let  one  tidbit  slip: 
“Right  now,  I have  four  or  five  potential 
books  locked  away  in  my  computer. 
Only  one  is  a Jack  Ryan  adventure,  and 
it’s  my  next  one.” 

And  he  doesn’t  rewrite  his  books  for 
the  big  screen.  “I  don’t  work  on  the 
screenplays,”  said  Clancy,  “first,  be- 
cause I don’t  know  how,  and  second, 
because  it’s  not  worth  my  time.” 

What’s  really  worth  his  time  are  his 
children,  ages  7 to  20.  “When  I’m  be- 
tween books,  I remind  myself  I have  four 
children  who  really  like  to  have  daddy 
around  once  in  a while,”  Clancy  states. 
“My  children’s  reaction  to  my  celebrity 
status  is  that  I’m  still  Dad,  and  that’s 
important  to  me.” 

Ask  Tom  Clancy  how  he  wants  to  be 
remembered,  and  he’ll  tell  you  it’s  not 
for  his  writing.  “I  don't  worry  about  be- 
ing remembered,”  he  said.  “My  religion 
tells  me  that  when  you  die,  you  get  an 
evaluation  by  a somewhat  higher  author- 
ity than  human  history,  before  which  ev- 
erything else  pales. 

“The  only  thing  I hope  to  be  remem- 
bered as  is  Dad,”  Clancy  concluded, 
“and  that  should  be  good  enough  for 
anybody.”  $ 


Orr  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Journey 
to  Africa 


Story  and  photos  by  MS2  Keith  Cephus 


When  I joined  the  Navy,  I was 
looking  for  adventure  and  to 
expand  my  cultural  aware- 
ness. Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
Thailand,  Australia,  Baha- 
mas, Ireland,  Norway  and  Germany  are  just  a 
few  of  the  beautiful  places  I’ve  visited  since 
joining  the  Navy. 

But  one  country  stands  out  in  my  mind. 
Kenya,  located  on  Africa’s  east  coast,  is  so 
full  of  interesting  places  and  people  you 
couldn’t  possibly  see  it  all  in  one  port  visit. 

Mombasa,  Kenya,  is  where  I made  a port 
call.  On  the  edge  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  Mom- 
basa has  many  beautiful  beaches,  lagoons  and 
a spectacular  variety  of  wild  animals.  Zebras, 
lions,  giraffes,  cheetahs  and  elephants  roam 
open  spaces. 

While  in  Mombasa,  several  shipmates  and  I 
went  on  a tour  that  was  cultural  and  adventur- 
ous. Masai  nomads,  draped  in  colorful  beads, 
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Above:  Kenya’s  wild  life  packs  allow  the 
r more  adventurous  to  £'<*e  animals  in 
’ their  natural  habitat. 


Inset:  MS2  Keith  Cephus  got  a chance 
to  experience  the  Masai  culture  during 
a two-day  stay  on  the  reservation. 
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performed  traditional  dances  against  the 
backdrop  of  Kilamanjaro,  Africa’s  tallest 
mountain.  Barefoot  Masai  youths 
wrapped  in  one-piece  ensembles 
played  in  the  fields. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  on  the 
Masai  reservation.  As  we  approached 
the  Masai  tribesmen,  the  tour  guide 
asked  us  not  to  take  pictures.  Photo- 
graphing a tribesman  without  his  per- 
mission is,  in  his  eyes,  the  guide  said, 
the  equivalent  of  stealing  his  soul. 

The  guide’s  warning  was  reinforced 
when  I attempted  to  take  a photo  of  a 
tribesman  from  the  jeep  — only  to  have 
him  raise  his  six-foot  hunting  spear  to 
launch  it  in  my  direction.  Being  informed 
of  the  Masai’s  incredible  accuracy  with 
this  weapon,  I quickly  abandoned  the 
thought. 

The  tour  guide  also  showed  us  the 
Masai  living  quarters.  “The  rounded  hut 
is  a one-room  dwelling,  which  the  moth- 
er has  built  herself  by  placing  sticks,  in- 
terwoven with  boughs,  into  the  ground 
and  tying  them  together  at  the  top,”  he 
said.  “She  then  plasters  a mixture  of 
mud  and  cow  dung  over  the  whole  bas- 
ket-like structure.”  He  also  explained 
that  when  it  rains  the  hut  is  protected 
with  a cover  of  cowhide  sewn  together. 

As  the  sun  set  behind  Lake  Victoria, 
this  festive  excursion  came  to  a close. 
Sailors  with  cameras  were  still  firing 
away  at  silhouettes  of  wildlife  stamped- 
ing toward  a fiery  sunset. 

I never  believed  a port  visit  could  be 
so  rewarding.  Now  I see  the  Navy  in  a 
different  light,  “It's  not  just  a job.  It  is  an 
adventure.” 

Cephus  is  assigned  to  USS  Mount  Whitney 
(LCC  20). 


Top:  Tourism  is  a major  economic  activity  in  Kenya.  Thousands  of 
tourists  visit  the  country  each  year  to  see  and  photograph  wild 
animals. 


Above:  The  best-known  Kenyan  nomads  are  the  Masai.  These  tall, 
slender  people  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons  and 
their  strongly  independent  ways. 
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Scuttlebutt 


The  origin  of  the  word  “scuttlebutt,”  which  is 


nautical  parlance  for  a rumor, 
comes  from  a combination  of 
“scuttle,”  to  make  a hole  in  the 
ship’s  side  causing  her  to  sink,  and  “butt,”  a cask 
or  hogshead  used  in  the  days  of  wooden  ships  to 
hold  drinking  water;  thus  the  term  scuttlebutt 
means  a cask  with  a hole  in  it. 

“Scuttle”  describes  what  most  rumors  accom- 
plish if  not  to  the  ship,  at  least  to  morale.  “Butt” 
describes  the  water  cask  where  men  naturally 
congregated,  and  that’s  where  most  rumors  get 
started.  The  terms  “galley  yarn”  and  “messdeck 
intelligence”  also  mean  the  spreading  of  rumors 
and  many,  of  course,  start  on  the  messdeck. 


Pea  coats 


Sailors  who  have  to  endure  pea-soup  weather 
often  don  their  pea  coats,  but  the  coat’s  name  isn’t 
derived  from  the  weather. 

The  heavy  topcoat  worn  in 
cold,  miserable  weather  by 
seafaring  men  and  women 
was  once  tailored  from  pi- 
lot cloth  — a heavy, 
coarse,  stout  kind  of 
twilled  blue  cloth 
with  nap  on  one 
side.  The  cloth  was 
sometimes  called 
“p-cloth”  from  the 
initial  letter  of  the 
word  and  the  garment 
made  from  it  was  called 
a “p-jacket”  — later  a 
“pea  coat.”  The  term 
has  been  used  since 
1723  to  denote  coats 
made  from  that  cloth. 


Chewing  the  fat 

“God  made  the  vittles,  but  the  devil  made  the  cook,” 
was  a popular  saying  used  by  seafarers  in  the  last 
century  when  salted  beef  was  a diet  staple  aboard 
ship. 

This  tough  cured  beef,  suitable  only  for  long 
voyages  when  nothing  else  was  as  cheap  or 
would  keep  as  well,  required  prolonged  chew- 
ing to  make  it  edible.  Men  often  chewed  one 
chunk  for  hours,  just  as  if  it  were  chewing  gum  and 
referred  to  this  practice  as  “chewing  the  fat.”  ^ 
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Bluejacket 

gives 
Navy 
recruits  a 
dose  of 
reality 

Story  by  J02  Catherine  Kurchinski, 
photos  by  PHI  Brad  Stager 


Sailors  who  climb  aboard  USS  Bluejacket  each 
day  won’t  have  the  opportunity  to  sail  to  faraway 
ports.  The  landlocked  ship  mockup,  anchored 
in  a sea  of  concrete  at  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mand Orlando,  Fla.,  doesn’t  get  underway.  It 
does  however,  provide  its  young  crew  with  a realistic  view  of 
shipboard  duty,  according  to  Senior  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Timothy  Tuzicka,  a company  commander  and  course  model 
manager  for  Orlando’s  Apprenticeship  Training  Command. 

“Rather  than  reading  about  line  handling  or  watching  a 
film,  the  sailors  can  actually  do  line  handling  drills,”  said  Tuz- 
icka. “They  can  get  their  hands  dirty  and  get  a feel  for  what 
it’s  like  serving  aboard  a real  ship.” 

On  a bright,  crisp  morning  recently  at  the  training  com- 
mand, a class  of  seaman  apprenticeship  trainees  participat- 
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Left:  Members  of  a seaman  apprentice 
training  class  practice  heaving  a mooring 
line  aboard  USS  Bluejacket  destroyer 
mockup. 

Below:  SN  Korey  Munson  receives  instruc- 
tion on  a sound-powered  phone  from 
MTC(SS)  Charles  McDevitt. 


Photo  by  Walt  I 


ed  in  a “sea  and  anchor”  drill  aboard  the  three-quarter 
size  destroyer. 

“This  exposes  them  for  the  first  time  to  an  actual 
shipboard  evolution,”  said  BMC(SW)  Italo  Manes.  “We 
show  them  how  to  put  their  hands  on  the  mooring  lines, 
where  to  stand  and  where  not  to  stand.  We  let  them 
know  that  one  mistake  could  cost  a life.” 

Manes  speaks  from  experience  about  the  dangers 
of  line  handling.  He  witnessed  a line  handling  accident 
aboard  USS  Howard  W.  Gilmore  (AS  16)  in  January 
1980,  that  took  the  life  of  his  executive  officer. 

“He  was  killed  instantly  when  the  line  snapped  and 
hit  him  in  the  chest,”  said  Manes,  who  shares  this  per- 
sonal experience  with  his  students  to  emphasize  what 
he  calls  “respect  for  the  line.” 
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Left:  BMC(SW)  Italo  Manes 
(left)  shows  students  how  much 
space  they’ll  have  aboard  ship 
to  stow  their  personal  gear. 


Below  decks  a berthing  com- 
partment is  equipped  with  two 
sets  of  racks.  One  rack  is 
equipped  with  a full  seabag, 
neatly  stowed  and  displayed  un- 
derneath a Plexiglas  cover.  “This 
gives  them  some  idea  of  how 
much  space  they  will  have 
aboard  ship.  As  you  can  see,  it’s 
not  much,”  Manes  said. 

A damage  control  locker  be- 
low the  fantail  is  a large  compart- 
ment equipped  with  fire  fighting 


Besides  learning  respect  for  the  line,  these  future  fleet  sail- 
ors practice  a number  of  other  shipboard  drills,  including  dam- 
age control  exercises,  sound-powered  phone  talking,  visual 
signaling,  hoisting  and  lowering  boats,  a high-line  personnel 
transfer  drill,  watch  standing  and  security  procedures.  They 
are  taught  the  centuries-old  tradition  of  knot  tying  and  splic- 
ing and  must  demonstrate  these  skills  to  graduate. 


and  lifesaving  gear. 

Recruits  as  well  as  apprenticeship  trainees  are  taught  how 
to  properly  don  the  gear  that  could  one  day  save  their  lives. 

“At  one  time  we  had  one  EEBD  (Emergency  Escape 
Breathing  Device)  for  the  entire  class,”  Tucizka  said.  “We  were 
recently  funded  for  120  EEBDs,  and  we’re  getting  40  new 
OBAs  (Oxygen  Breathing  Apparatus)  and  40  new  gas  masks.” 


Born 
on  the 
4th  off 

July 

Story  and  photos  by 
PH2  M.  Clayton  Farrington 


Above:  Walstad  leads  his  company  in  the 
final  pass-in-review  at  RTC  San  Diego  in 
November  1993. 


When  Paul  James  Walstad  Jr. 

was  eight,  he  celebrated  his 
birthday  by  attending  an  In- 
dependence Day  fireworks  extravagan- 
za in  the  nation’s  capital.  This  was  a first 
for  him,  and  he  was  puzzled.  How  come 
nobody  else  in  the  family  is  getting  as 
big  a birthday  party  as  he  was? 

Because  July  4th,  his  dad  explained, 
was  also  the  nation’s  birthday.  Walstad 
left  that  Independence  Day  celebration 
a little  disappointed. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  boy  who  grew 
up  with  red,  white  and  blue  birthday 
cakes,  fireworks,  patriotism  and  military 
parades,  was  leading  a military  forma- 
tion into  history. 

“Yes,  it  was  sort  of  a let-down  at  first,” 
said  Walstad.  “But  I began  to  feel  spe- 
cial because  of  being  born  on  the  same 
day  as  America.  It  made  me  feel  very 
patriotic.” 

That  patriotism  took  Walstad  from  his 
home  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Compa- 
ny 215  — the  last  recruit  company  in 
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During  the  three-week  basic  seamanship  course,  students 
are  tested  on  their  knowledge  with  written  examinations  and 
“hands  on”  demonstrations. 

“We  can’t  teach  them  to  be  professional  boatswain’s  mates 
in  three  weeks,”  Tuzicka  said,  “but  we  do  give  them  the  ba- 
sics, and  no  matter  what  rate  they  go  into,  their  seamanship 
skills  will  be  an  advantage.”  £ 


Far  left:  A 
seaman  appren- 
tice tries  her 
hand  at  tying  a 
“stopper”  knot 
as  part  of  a high- 
line  transfer 
exercise. 


Left:  Learning 
orders  to  the 
helmsman  are 
FN  Jason  Millis 
and  FN  Jenny 
Aquino. 


Kurchinski  is  a Navy  reserve  journalist  assigned  to  the  Navy  Public 
Affairs  Center,  Det.  208,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Stager  is  assigned  to 
NTC  Orlando. 


the  70-year  history  of  Recruit  Training 
Command  (RTC)  San  Diego. 

Now  28,  Walstad  not  only  served  as 
his  company’s  Recruit  Chief  Petty  Of- 
ficer (RPOC),  but  he  was  also  selected 
as  Honor  Recruit  out  of  the  514  men  of 
his  division. 

According  to  his  company  com- 
mander, Chief  Electrician’s  Mate  (AW) 
Rockette  L.  Miller,  Walstad  had  a tough 
job  in  uniting  the  company  to  work  to- 
gether as  a team.  “The  guys  at  the  very 
beginning  didn’t  seem  to  get  along  at 
all.  They  didn’t  even  tolerate  each  oth- 
er. Walstad  had  to  bring  out  the  disci- 
pline in  the  ranks  and  act  as  both  Mas- 
ter-at-Arms  and  RPOC,”  he  said. 

To  Walstad,  it  was  just  another  chal- 
lenge added  to  the  pressure  of  being 
the  last  RPOC  in  San  Diego. 

“There  was  not  only  pressure  to  be 
really  good,  but  there  was  also  a kind  of 
stigma  to  being  the  last  of  more  than  a 
million  recruits  to  come  through  here,” 
he  said.  “We  had  to  show  that  we  were 


not  just  the  last  1 00  guys  that  they  threw 
together  to  graduate.” 

Under  his  leadership,  Company  215 
not  only  won  the  sports  weekend  tro- 
phy, but  was  awarded  “Best  Foot  For- 
ward,” an  award  given  to  the  company 
judged  sharpest  in  their  pass-in-review. 

Boot  camp  in  San  Diego  wasn’t  Wal- 
stad’s  first  experience  at  proving  him- 
self in  the  military.  In  the  summer  of 
1986,  he  enlisted  in  the  National  Guard 
and  spent  two  and  a half  years  as  a sin- 
gle-channel radio  operator  in  the  19th 
Special  Forces  Group,  based  in  Utah. 

However  his  interest  in  the  military 
while  a civilian,  especially  the  Navy  SEAL 
program,  continued  and  upon  gradua- 
tion from  bootcamp,  he  was  selected 
to  attend  the  Navy  Special  Warfare 
School. 

Walstad,  whose  ultimate  goal  is  to  be- 
come command  master  chief  at  the 
Special  Warfare  School,  said  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to  his  future  in  the  Navy. 
“Right  now  I don’t  know  what  it  means 


Walstad  and  fellow  recruit  joke  around 
after  graduation  ceremony. 

to  be  a master  chief  or  even  a petty  of- 
ficer. It’s  just  a good  feeling  to  think  that 
when  I get  home,  people  are  going  to 
start  calling  me  ‘sailor.’”  £ 

Farrington  is  assigned  to  Combat  Camera 
Group  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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investment 


Sailors  use  Montgomery  Gl  Bill  to  reach  educational  goals 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


Think  of  the  Montgomery  Gl 
Bill  (MGIB)  as  an  investment 
you  make  toward  your  edu- 
cation. If  that  degree,  diplo- 
ma or  certificate  you  seek  is 
perched  upon  an  imaginary  penthouse, 
then  the  MGIB  can  surely  get  you  a few 
flights  toward  the  top. 

If  you  entered  the  Navy  on  or  after 
July  1,  1985,  and  invested  $100  per 


month  for  one 
year,  MGIB  enti- 
tles you  to  re- 
ceive $400  a 
month  for  36 
months  to  han- 
dle tuition  and 
books.  That’s  a 
$1 ,200  invest- 
ment for  a 
$14,400  return. 

The  process 
of  applying  for 
your  benefits, 
which  you  can 
use  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  or  up  to 
10  years  after 
you  retire  or  sep- 
arate from  the 
Navy,  is  really  not 
complicated,  ac- 
cording to 
Fernando  A.  Lo- 
pez, who  is  currently  using  his  MGIB 
benefits  at  Montgomery  Community 
College  in  Rockville,  Md. 

“If  you’re  intimidated  by  the  paper- 
work and  red  tape  you  think  you  might 
face  when  applying  for  your  benefits, 
don't  be,"  he  said.  “It  was  pretty  easy 
for  me.  After  registration  I went  straight 
to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  on  cam- 
pus and  filled  out  the  necessary  paper- 


work,” said  Lopez.  “That’s  all  it  took.  My 
benefits  are  mailed  to  my  home  each 
month.” 

A sophomore  majoring  in  biology, 
Lopez  chose  Montgomery  College  be- 
cause his  credits  would  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  he  could 
stretch  his  dollar  to  the  fullest.  “I’d  rec- 
ommend going  to  a community  college 
or  a state-run  college  because  they’re 
more  reasonable,"  said  the  Chicago 
native. 

“The  $400  a month  I receive  is 
enough  to  pay  for  my  books,  tuition  and 
gas  money  to  and  from  school  — with 
a little  left  over,”  he  explained.  “The 
$1 ,200  I invested  for  the  benefits  is  def- 
initely worth  it,  because  I can  afford  to 
go  to  college.  Without  the  MGIB,  I’d 
have  to  apply  for  financial  aid  and  loans. 
As  it  stands,  I won’t  have  to  take  out  a 
loan  until  my  senior  year.  It’s  saved  me 
three  year’s  worth  of  college  funding,” 
said  the  former  hospital  corpsman. 

College  funding  was  an  automatic 
benefit  for  another  Montgomery  College 
student,  C.  Herbert  Richardson,  a re- 
tired senior  chief  fire  control  technician 
(SS).  Richardson,  now  a freshman  man- 
agement major,  joined  the  Navy  under 
the  Vietnam-Era  Gl  Bill.  “I  was  automat- 
ically covered  for  MGIB  benefits  under 
that  program  without  investing  any  mon- 
ey," said  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  native.  “When 
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“The  $1,200 1 invested  for  the  benefits  is 
definitely  worth  it ...  It’s  saved  me  three 
year’s  worth  of  college  funding.” 

— Fernando  A.  Lopez 


Above:  C.  Herbert  Richardson  (I)  and  Fernando  A.  Lopez  relax  after  class  registra- 
tion at  Montgomery  Community  College. 

Opposite  page:  C.  Herbert  Richardson,  a retired  senior  chief  fire  control  technician 
(SS),  registers  for  management  classes  at  Montgomery  Community  College,  Rock- 
ville, Md.  “MGIB  is  a great  deal  to  help  pay  for  college.” 


the  new  MGIB  was  established  in  1 989, 
it  automatically  encompassed  sailors  like 
me.  I didn’t  invest  any  money,  but  I did 
invest  22  years.” 

Because  he  joined  under  the  Vietnam 
Era  Gl  Bill,  Richardson  had  more  pa- 
perwork to  fill  out  than  Lopez,  but  he  is 
eligible  for  more  money.  “I'm  getting 
extra  money  for  my  wife  and  two  sons. 
Right  now  I'm  taking  six  hours  and  I re- 
ceive $335  a month,”  said  Richardson, 


who  retired  in  1991 . “If  I take  12  credits 
I’ll  get  $660  per  month. 

“The  MGIB  is  a great  deal  to  help  pay 
for  college,”  Richardson  continued.  “Talk 
to  anyone  who's  on  the  outside  [former 
military]  and  they’ll  tell  you  one  of  the 
major  benefits  of  the  military  is  the  edu- 
cational opportunities.”  £ 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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best  of  your 
benefits 

*■  Set  educa- 
tional goals 

Don’t  wait 
too  long  to  start 
school.  Just  be- 
cause you  have 
up  to  1 0 years  af- 
ter you’re  out  of 
the  Navy,  don’t 
wait  until  the 
eighth  year  to 
start  a four-year 
program. 

Use  tuition 
assistance  as 
much  as  possible 
before  using  your 
MGIB  benefits. 

Understand 
your  MGIB  may 
not  cover  all  your 
expenses. 

Shop  around 
for  a school  that 
fits  your  needs. 
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Tuition  assistance  helps  sailors 
further  their  education 


Story  and  photo  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


Ask  just  about  any  sailor  why 
they  joined  the  Navy  and 
education  will  be  some- 
where on  their  list  of  rea- 
sons. Whether  you  stay  in 
the  Navy  or  take  your  skills  to  the  civil- 
ian market,  some  type  of  degree  or  cer- 
tification will  be  necessary  for  you  to  be 
as  successful  as  possible. 

During  FY92,  the  Navy  paid  more 
than  $24  million  in  tuition  on  behalf  of 
43,584  sailors  pursuing  high  school  di- 
plomas, vocational  certificates,  associ- 
ate’s, bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees. 

The  Navy’s  Tuition  Assistance  [TA] 
program  can  help  you  reach  your  edu- 
cational goals  by  paying  75  percent  of 
your  tuition  costs.  “I  saved  at  least 
$6,000  using  TA,  and  I’m  still  saving 
because  I’m  taking  classes  now,”  said 


Left:  ET1  Anthony  O.  Mack  builds  an 
EKG  amplifier,  which  is  used  to  monitor 
Navy  divers’  heart  rate  in  a hyperbaric 
chamber.  Mack  recently  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  sociology  using 
his  tuition  assistance  benefits,  and  is 
currently  working  on  a bachelor’s  in 
electrical  engineering. 


Electronics  Technician  1 st  Class  Antho- 
ny O.  Mack,  who  has  earned  more  than 
70  credit  hours  using  TA.  Mack  used 
TA  to  earn  a bachelor’s  degree  in  soci- 
ology from  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  is  currently  working  on  a 
bachelor’s  in  electrical  engineering  at 
Montgomery  Community  College  in 
Rockville,  Md. 

The  Chicago,  III.,  native  started  us- 
ing his  TA  benefits  in  1985  while  sta- 
tioned in  Norfolk.  “When  I decided  to 
work  on  my  degree,  I realized  that  TA 
was  a great  way  to  save  money  on  my 
college  expenses,”  said  Mack,  current- 
ly stationed  at  Naval  Medical  Research 
Institute,  Bethesda,  Md. 

After  working  and  waiting  eight  years 
to  earn  his  bachelor’s  (although  he  didn’t 
take  any  classes  for  four  years  because 
he  was  at  sea)  Mack  said  he  feels  a keen 
sense  of  accomplishment.  “It’s  a great 
feeling  to  finally  have  it,”  he  said.  “There 
are  still  some  milestones  I want  to 
achieve,  but  having  my  degree  feels 
good.”  i 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Hi 


Need  a little  help  for  college? 
Try  tuition  assistance 


• TA  is  authorized  within 
the  following  constraints: 

• Undergraduate  cours- 
es: 75  percent  of  a maxi- 
mum of  $125  per  credit 
hour,  not  to  exceed  $395 
per  course. 

• High  school  completion 
courses  are  fully  funded. 

• TA  is  capped  at  $1 ,000 
per  year  for  vocational- 
technical  courses  and 
courses  leading  to  a “cer- 
tificate.” 

• TA  will  pay  for  the  first 
associates,  bachelor’s  or 
graduate  degree  only.  Un- 
dergraduate courses  will 
be  funded  for  sailors  who 
already  have  an  under- 
graduate degree  when  it 
can  be  shown  the  course 
is  a prerequisite  for  a grad- 
uate program  in  which  the 
individual  is  participating. 

Here’s  how  TA  works: 

• You  and  a Navy  Cam- 
pus education  specialist 
decide  what  institution  you 
will  attend,  what  major  to 
pursue  and  which  courses 
to  take. 

• Then  you  submit  a spe- 
cial request  chit  through 
your  chain  of  command  to 
attend  off-duty  classes. 

• Send  the  approved  re- 
quest chit  and  a complet- 


ed TA  registration  form  to  Navy 
Campus.  They  will  process  and 
approve  the  request. 

• The  TA  authorization  form  is 
then  signed  by  the  Navy  Cam- 
pus education  specialist  and 
returned  to  you. 

• You  submit  the  form  to  your 


school  at  registration.  At  that 
time  they  will  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  Navy  TA  and  the 
total  tuition.  The  TA  approval 
process  should  take  place  be- 
fore the  course(s)  begin. 


l 
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Planting  a seed 

Sailor  comes  home ; tells  recruits  about  Navy 

life , benefits 


Right:  CTI3  Phillip  S.  Barbour  explains 
some  of  the  Navy’s  many  educational 
and  career  opportunities  to  students  at 
Clayton  Senior  High  School,  Clayton, 
N.C. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 

anted:  Energetic,  en- 
thusiastic sailors  for 
two  weeks  of  recruit- 
ing duty.  Must  enjoy 
interacting  with  peo- 
ple and  be  willing  to  travel.  Travel  home, 
that  is. 

The  Navy’s  Hometown  Area  Recruit- 
ing Program  (HARP)  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  go  home  for  1 2 days  to 
assist  local  recruiters  in  enlisting  quality 
recruits  by  relating  your  Navy  experienc- 
es to  your  peers.  The  list  of  HARP  duty 
activities  is  limitless. 

“I’ve  been  going  to  area  high  schools 
and  shopping  plazas,  talking  to  high 
school  students  and  making  phone 
calls,”  said  Cryptologic  Technician  (In- 
terpretive) 3rd  Class  Phillip  S.  Barbour, 
completing  HARP  duty  at  Navy  Recruit- 
ing Station,  Smithfield,  N.C.,  12  miles 
southeast  of  his  hometown  Clayton, 

N.C. 

“It’s  a blast  telling  my  friends  about 
what  the  Navy  has  to  offer  — the  vari- 
ety of  career  opportunities  and  educa- 
tional programs  as  well  as  the  exciting 
travel,”  said  the  1988  Garner  High 
School  graduate. 

“I’ve  always  wondered  what  recruit- 
ing is  like,”  he  said.  “It  was  a good 
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HARP 

Here’s  the  scoop 

• All  applicants  must  be  18  to  24 
years  old. 

• Must  be  a high  school  graduate 
from  the  area  where  you  want  to  partic- 
ipate in  HARP. 

• Your  hometown  must  be  within  30 
miles  of  the  nearest  recruiting  station. 

• You  must  exemplify  the  highest 
standards  of  military  appearance,  con- 
duct and  courtesy. 

• Be  prepared  to  visit  high  schools, 
places  of  prior  employment,  communi- 
ty locations  where  peers  gather  and 
make  telephone  contacts.  Participants 
should  be  prepared  to  discuss  Navy  op- 
portunities in  an  honest,  straightforward 
manner. 

chance  to  get  home,  spend  time  with 
my  family  and  see  what  it’s  all  about.” 

The  long  hours  don’t  compare  to 
what  sailors  work  on  board  ships,  said 
Barbour,  but  they  weren’t  9 to  5 by  any 
means. 

“I  didn’t  realize  so  much  effort  was 
put  into  recruiting,”  he  said.  “It’s  at  least 
1 1 hours  a day  or  more  . . . going  to  peo- 
ple’s houses  after  normal  working  hours. 
It  takes  a lot  of  dedication.” 

“HARP  is  an  invaluable  recruiting 
tool,”  said  Ship’s  Serviceman  1st  Class 
(SW)  Edwin  L.  Shartzer,  the  recruiter  at 
NRS  Smithfield.  “Having  sailors  return 
to  their  hometown  is  very  important, 
because  the  students  see  someone 
from  their  community  come  back  as  a 
success.  They’ve  got  one  of  their  own 
who  is  sharing  their  experiences  — good 
and  bad.  People  can  relate  to  that,”  the 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  native  said. 

Barbour,  currently  stationed  at  Naval 
Security  Group  Activity,  Rota,  Spain, 
speaks  Russian  and  Serbo-Croatian 
and  has  traveled  to  places  such  as  Aus- 
tralia, Germany  and  Italy.  “The  Navy  has 
done  so  much  for  me,  it’s  a real  motiva- 
tor to  tell  people  all  I can  about  Navy 
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Above:  Having  sailors  go  back  home  to  talk  to  students  about  their  experiences  in 
the  Navy  is  the  main  purpose  of  HARP. 


“The  Navy  has  done  so  much  for  me,  it’s  a 
real  motivator  to  teii  people  ail  I can  about 
Navy  life.”  - 013  Phillip  S.  Barbour,  HAIP 
recruiter 


life,”  he  said.  “When  I talk  about  my  ex- 
periences, it  gets  them  more  excited.” 

One  recruit  stands  out  in  Barbour’s 
mind.  “When  he  was  at  MEPS  (Military 
Entrance  Processing  Center),  he  was  so 
excited,  and  I now  know  how  he  felt. 
He's  getting  on  with  his  life,  starting  a 
career.” 

Most  of  his  friends,  Barbour  said,  “are 
either  in  college  and  haven’t  finished, 
or  finished  and  can’t  find  a job.  When  I 
tell  them  about  all  the  benefits  I have: 
free  medical,  dental,  etc.,  they  seem  a 
little  envious.  I feel  fortunate  I made  the 
Navy  a career.” 

Barbour  has  one  goal  in  mind  when 
he  speaks  to  prospective  recruits.  “I 
want  them  to  understand  they  need  a 
good  education,  and  the  Navy  can  help 
them  do  that.  If  I plant  a seed  in  their 
mind  the  Navy  is  an  avenue  to  get  that 
education,  then  I've  done  my  job.”  & 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Recruiting 
needs  officers 
for  OHARP,  too 

Top-notch  enlisted  sailors  aren’t 
the  only  ones  needed  to  enlist  qual- 
ity recruits.  Officers  are  also  needed 
to  assist  officer  recruiters  in  enlisting 
individuals  for  Navy  officer  programs 
through  the  Officer  Hometown  Area 
Recruiting  Program  (OHARP). 

• All  requests  for  OHARP  are  sub- 
mitted to  ComNavCruitCom  (Code 
112). 

• Participants  should  be  a resi- 
dent of  or  have  attended  college  in 
the  area  where  you  will  perform 
OHARP  duties. 

• You  will  either  be  on  no-cost 
TAD  orders  or  no-cost  temporary 
duty  in  conjunction  with  permanent 
change  of  station  orders. 
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Sailor  helps  recruit  in  old  stomping  grounds 

Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Julius  L.  Evans 


If  you  ask  for  specifics  about  a cryp- 
tologic technician’s  job,  many  will  shy 
away  from  the  conversation  and 
eventually,  if  you  persist,  from  you.  But 
given  the  opportunity  to  share  their  opin- 
ion on  something  other  than  their  work, 
the  cryptic  sailors’  communication  skills 
become  strikingly  apparent. 

Such  is  the  case  for  Chief  Crypto- 
logic Technician  (Administrative)  Sharon 


Gainor,  a Cassville,  Ga. , native  and  1 978 
graduate  of  Cass  Comprehensive  High 
School.  She  recently  returned  home  to 
share  some  of  her  Navy  experiences 
with  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
while  participating  in  the  Senior  Minori- 
ty Assistance  to  Recruiting  (SEMINAR) 
Program. 

SEMINAR  allows  active-duty  African- 
American  and  Hispanic  officer  and  en- 


listed personnel,  E-6  through  E-9  and 
W-2  through  0-6,  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  their  hometown  to  assist  recruit- 
ers in  meeting  with  high  school  students 
and  other  community  members  to  dis- 

Below:  Making  contacts,  talking  to  high 
school  students  and  other  community 
members  takes  up  most  of  CTAC 
Sharon  Gainor’s  time  as  a SEMINAR 
recruiter. 


“Talking  about  the  Navy’s  career 
opportunities  gives  me  the 
chance  to  show  these  young 
students  they  can  beat  the  odds 
and  realize  their  dreams.” 


cuss  the  Navy’s  educational  and  career 
advancement  opportunities. 

Unfortunately,  Gainor  pointed  out,  not 
many  sailors  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram. “I’ve  been  in  the  Navy  15  years 
and  I had  never  heard  of  the  program,” 
she  explained.  “One  of  the  petty  offic- 
ers on  my  watch  asked  me  about  HARP 
duty,  and  as  I researched  the  program  I 
came  across  the  SEMINAR  instruction. 
That  was  the  first  time  I had  heard  of  it.” 

Gainor  said  the  SEMINAR  program 
was  perfect  for  her,  because  she  was 
able  to  visit  family  members,  but  more 
importantly,  she  talked  with  high  school 
students  from  her  alma  mater  and  oth- 


er high  schools  in  the  Cassville  area. 

“Talking  about  the  Navy’s  career  op- 
portunities gives  me  the  chance  to  show 
these  young  students  they  can  beat  the 
odds  and  realize  their  dreams,”  Gainor 
said.  “Too  many  people  have  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  Navy,  and  women 
in  the  Navy  particularly.  Participating  in 
SEMINAR  lets  me  clarify  some  of  those 
misconceptions,  such  as  the  Navy  is  no 
longer  hiring  women,  which  just  isn’t 
true.  Women  and  minorities  alike  are 
playing  a vital  role  in  the  Navy’s  mission.” 

Addressing  rumors  and  misconcep- 
tions, however,  wasn’t  Gainor’s  primary 
objective. 


“After  they  see  me  in  uniform  and 
learn  that  I grew  up  in  this  area,  they 
realize  I am  just  like  them,”  Gainor  said. 
“The  students  see  a success  story 
grown  right  in  their  backyard,  and  one 
day  that  success  could  rest  on  their 
shoulders. 

“When  I tell  them  about  the  respon- 
sibilities I have  in  the  Navy  and  my  trav- 
els around  the  world,  the  students  be- 
come more  involved  with  what  I’m 
sharing  with  them,”  she  said.  “When  I 
look  into  their  eyes  and  see  the  bright 
lights  come  on,  that  makes  it  all  worth 
while.”  £ 

Evans  is  assigned  to  NRD  Atlanta. 


SEMINAR:  One  of  the 
Navy’s  best  kept 
secrets 

• SEMINAR  allows  you  the  op- 
portunity to  help  your  hometown 
recruiter  contact  minorities  who 
are  interested  in  the  Navy. 

• SEMINAR  is  performed  in  con- 
junction with  permanent  change  of 
station  (PCS)  orders. 

• You  are  entitled  to  per  diem  and 
travel  allowances  in  most  cases. 

• There  are  no  rate  or  age  restric- 
tions. 

SEMINAR  requests 
should  include: 

• Rank  or  rate 

• Name 

• SSN 

• Race,  ethnic  group 

• Command 

• Projected  rotation  date  (PRD) 

• Command  telephone  number 

• Hometown,  state 

• Name  of  detailer 


Below : CTAC  Sharon  Gainor  tells  Keisha  Clark,  a student  at 
Rome,  (Ga.)  High  School,  about  the  different  career  fields  within 
the  Navy.  “When  I look  into  their  eyes  and  see  the  bright  lights 
come  on,  that  makes  it  all  worth  while.” 
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Champing  at 


Kitty  Hawk 
maintains  dying  art 

Story  by  J02  W.  Scott  Permer 

To  all  who  look,  USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV 
63)  and  USS  Constellation  (CV  64), 
moored  end-to-end  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion North  Island,  San  Diego,  are  sis- 
ter ships.  Indeed,  they  are  just  about 
twin  sisters,  except  that  “Connie”  is  missing  a 
“tooth.” 

The  tooth  on  the  “Hawk’s”  bow  belongs  to  an  old  fash- 
ioned bridle  catapult,  a part  of  naval  aviation  that  is  fading  into 
history,  said  Kitty  Hawk's  LT  Anthony  Migliore.  Until  the  1 960s, 
bridle  catapults  were  the  only  way  to  power  aircraft  off  a car- 
rier flight  deck. 

“The  aircraft  we’re  shooting  now  are  called  ‘nose-toe 
launched,”'  said  Migliore.  “They’re  hooked  to  the  cat  shuttle 
by  their  nose  wheels. 

“But  with  bridle-launched  aircraft,  a steel  bridle  cable  is 
hooked  to  the  aircraft’s  undercarriage.  Then  the  cable  is 
wrapped  around  the  cat  shuttle.  It  actually  pulls  the  aircraft  by 
its  fuselage  rather  than  its  nose  wheel. 

“Although  the  bridle  was  a well-used  system  in  the  past,” 
he  said,  “ The  nose-toe  launch  is  much  more  reliable  and  less 
susceptible  to  break  down.” 

The  bridle  assembly  adds  another  dangerous  element  to 
the  already  risky  flight  deck,  said  Migliore.  Once  an  aircraft  is 
launched,  five  to  10  feet  of  steel  cable  weighing  more  than 
100  pounds  is  retracted  along  the  length  of  the  catapult.  Also, 
the  bridle  has  the  potential  to  damage  the  underbelly  of  the 

Right:  Three  soon-to-be  naval  aviators  await  a cat  shot  as  a 
fourth  soars  from  USS  Kitty  Hawk's  catapult.  All  of  the 
training  shots  were  made  on  the  starboard  bow  cat  which  is 
equipped  for  bridle  launches,  a system  now  used  only  by 
older  jet  trainers. 
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shooting  bridles,”  he  said,”  and  we  also  had  some  operators 
from  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  who  recently  shot  train- 
ing aircraft.  They  came  out  and  helped  us  for  the  first  two 
days  of  carrier  quals.” 

The  training  cruise  was  the  first  time  the  Hawk’s  starboard 
bow  catapult  was  used  for  bridle  launches  in  five  years.  Dur- 
ing the  week-long  carrier  qual  process,  the  Hawk  made  about 
500  bridle  launches. 

“Firing  bridle  aircraft  is  becoming  a lost  art,”  Migliore  said, 
but  luckily,  not  aboard  the  Hawk. 

“With  a highly-trained  crew  and  a properly  operating  bri- 
dle,” he  said,  “we  can  launch  planes  just  as  fast.”  ^ 

A former  Navy  journalist,  Permer  has  transitioned  to  civilian  life. 
Caldwell  and  Byers  are  assigned  to  USS  Kitty  Hawk. 


aircraft  at  the  end  of  the  cat  stroke. 

Finally,  according  to  Migliore,  each  bridle  is  only  good  for 
about  50  catapult  shots  before  it  has  to  be  replaced. 

Recently  aboard  Kitty  Hawk,  the  bridle  catapult  on  the  star- 
board bow  was  the  star  of  the  air  show.  Three  Navy  training 
squadrons,  flying  TA-4  Skyhawks  and  T-2C  Buckeyes,  spent 
a week  landing  and  launching  from  the  Hawk.  Buckeye  and 
Skyhawk  trainers  are  the  only  aircraft  in  the  Navy  still  bridle 
launched. 

That  will  change  soon.  Migliore  noted  that  even  as  the 
Hawk  launched  and  landed  the  trainers,  they  were  becom- 
ing obsolete.  The  Navy’s  new  T-45  Goshawk,  a nose-launched 
trainer,  is  replacing  the  older  jets. 

“We’ve  got  some  experienced  crewmen  who  remember 
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The  new  T-45  Goshawk  is  winging  its  way 
toward  a new  generation  of  eager  ensigns 
anticipating  their  first  carrier  arrested 
landing.  The  Goshawk  replaces  the  older  T- 
2 Buckeye  and  TA-4  Skyhawk  aircraft  as 
the  Navy’s  jet  trainer.  The  jet  is  part  of  a new  integrat- 
ed system  encompassing  all  elements  of  pilot  training. 

The  new  method  features  computer-based  aca- 
demic materials  and  training,  state-of-the-art  flight 
simulators,  the  Goshawk  jet,  and  a training  system 
package  that  does  everything  from  tracking  students’ 
progress  to  scheduling  training  sessions. 


The  Goshawk  jet  trainer  is  based  on  the  British 
Royal  Air  Force’s  Hawk  jet,  in  service  since  1976.  The 
Hawk’s  design  was  modified  to  meet  the  rigorous 
demands  of  arrested  landings  and  catapult  take-offs. 
An  additional  modification  is  a heads-up  display  that 
will  ease  the  student  pilots’  transition  to  fleet  aircraft. 

The  Goshawk  provides  student  aviators  with  a 
challenging  aircraft,  while  maintaining  safety  and 
reliability.  Additionally,  the  new  system  is  less  costly  to 
operate  than  previous  training  platforms,  ensuring 
continued  top-flight  training  in  a world  of  shrinking 
budgets.  $ 
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That’s  gotta  hurt! 


Navy  Safety  Center's  weekly  " Ouch  ” message 


An  SA  entered  a paint  locker  with  an  open  can  of  soda,  which  he  put  on  a shelf  while  he  was  talking  to  the  custodian. 
Engrossed  in  conversation,  he  reached  for  his  soda  without  looking,  picked  up  a cup  filled  with  primer  and  took  a big  gulp. 
Realizing  (quite  quickly)  his  mistake,  he  hurled  the  mouthful,  rinsed  his  mouth  with  water  for  20  minutes  and  went  to  sick  bay. 
Improper  storage  isn’t  the  only  culprit  here,  food  and  drink  really  have  no  place  in  paint  lockers  (and  I suppose,  it’s  not  a bad 
idea  to  look  at  what  you’re  about  to  swallow.)  Yikes! 

An  MM 7 decided  to  scrape  the  soot  from  the  inside  of  his  chimney  by  scrubbing  it  with  a gunny  sack  full  of  bricks  tied 
with  a rope  while  standing  on  the  roof.  While  he  was  jerking  the  bag  up  and  down  it  got  stuck.  To  free  it,  the  MM1  dropped 
a lit  match  down  the  chimney  figuring  he  could  burn  the  bag  and  the  bricks  would  fall  out.  Instead,  the  chimney  exploded 
with  a “foon!”  scorching  his  face  and  hands  and  blowing  him  off  the  roof.  Poor  guy  was  hospitalized  four  days  with  burns  that 
took  two  weeks  to  heal.  Oooh! 

/A  seaman  finished  washing  his  dog  and  was  drying  him  with  a blow  dryer  when  the  dog  objected  and  ran  under  a table. 
The  seaman  reached  for  the  dog’s  collar  and  the  dog  growled.  He  again  reached  for  the  dog  and  it  bit  him.  The  dog  air  dried. 

Ouch! 

“Ninety-five  percent  of  safety  is  awareness  of  the  hazards  and  the 
common  sense  to  do  something  about  it.”  * RADM  “Guido”  Granuzzo 


Story  and  photo  by  JOI  Steve  Orr 


hese  stories  may  sound 
like  the  material  of 
slapstick  comedy,  but 
i of  the  weekly  safety  mes- 
; much  more  serious,  ac- 
] to  RADM  Andy  “Guido” 
zzo,  commander  Naval 
Center,  Norfolk  (left), 
ty  is  a serious  business,” 
said  Granuzzo,  known  affectionately  around  the  fleet  as 
“Admiral  Guido.”  “However,  safety  is  very  boring  when 
you  read  about  it.  People  tend  to  say,  ‘Yeah,  I’ve  heard 
all  of  thaf  before.’  To  make  the  message  interesting  and 
effective,  I think  you’ve  got  to  use  humor  where  it  is  ap- 
propriate .... 

“You’ll  notice  that  when  shipmates  die  or  are  seriously 
maimed,  we  do  not  take  humorous  license  — we  just 


report  the  straight  cold  facts.  But  where  a shipmate  has 
a mishap,  ‘distinguishes’  himself  and  survives  — we  take 
a lot  of  license  with  it.” 

The  goal,  says  Brooklyn-native  Granuzzo,  is  to  make 
people  in  the  fleet  more  aware  of  hazards  that  exist  on 
the  job  and  off  duty. 

“Ninety-five  percent  of  safety  is  awareness  of  the  haz- 
ards and  the  common  sense  to  do  something  about  it,” 
he  states.  “By  using  someone  as  an  example,  even  hold- 
ing him  up  to  ridicule  without  identifying  him  specifically, 
we  hope  for  a deterrent  effect  on  the  behavior  of  some- 
one else  who  might  be  facing  the  same  situation.” 

In  the  end,  it  comes  down  to  personal  responsibility, 
Granuzzo  says.  “Each  of  us  must  take  ownership  for  our 
behavior  and  be  aware  of  fhe  consequences  of  our  neg- 
ative behavior,  on  ourselves  and  others.  £ 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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SAFETY 

FIRST 


Total  Navy/Marine  Corps  military  fatalities  were  the  lowest  on  record  in  FY93  at  299.  The  Navy  with 
201  had  its  best  year,  a 50  percent  drop  from  404  a decade  ago  and  a 13  percent  decline  in  FY92.  Total 
Marine  Corps  fatalities  dropped  to  98  in  FY93,  the  lowest  on  record,  down  from  123  in  FY92  and  157  in 
FY86. 


Navy  Operational 


Marine  Operational 


Navy  Non-Operational 


Marine  Non-Operational 


( ) FY94  deaths  through  Jan.  31,  1994 
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Bearings 


Photographer’s  mate  gets  the 
scoop  on  archaeological  dig 


Working  on  an  archaeological 
excavation  is  intensely  excit- 
ing. The  moment  you  unearth 
anything:  a coin,  a piece  of  pottery  or  a 
bronze  nail,  you  instantly  become  alert 
and  excited.  To  think  you  are  touching 
something  that  hasn’t  been  seen  by 
man  for  1 ,600  years  is  a rush,  and  I loved 
every  minute  of  it. 


niche  of  the  monument.  The  Tunisian 
government  immediately  stopped  the 
road  work  and  sent  an  archaeological 
team  to  investigate.  The  team  did  a small 
excavation  and  found  two  Roman  fu- 
nerary monuments  with  plaster  facing. 

The  site  remained  untouched  until  the 
summer  of  1 991 , when  a team  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  excavated  a small 
portion  of  the  area  next  to  the 
lonument.  They  found  a 
'aby’s  grave  and  decided  to 
3turn  the  next  year  for  tur- 
ner excavation.  In  1992, 
JGA  led  a full-blown  excava- 
on  and  because  of  the 
mount  of  material  found,  the 
emetery  will  be  excavated 
nr  at  least  two  more  years. 


One  of  the  first  bodies  discovered 
during  the  archaeological  dig  in 
Yasmina,  Tunisia  is  shaded  from  the 
intense  sunlight  with  a worker’s  straw 
hat.  This  particular  body  was  found 
without  any  arms,  a mystery  that  may 
never  be  solved. 

I recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  archaeological  dig  at  a Ro- 
man cemetery  in  Yasmina,  a suburb  of 
Carthage,  Tunisia,  located  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa. 

The  whole  idea  of  working  on  an  ar- 
chaeological site  is  bringing  to  light  facts 
about  how  people  lived  during  a specif- 
ic period  of  time.  As  a photographer 
assigned  to  Naval  Reserve  Atlantic  Fleet 
Imaging  Unit,  I was  able  to  photograph 
different  aspects  of  the  dig. 

The  site  was  originally  found  in  1981 
when  a road  crew  unearthed  the  foun- 
dations of  an  ashlar  monument  and  a 
delicately  styled  statue  of  a handsome 
Roman  charioteer  that  once  stood  in  a 


By  working  on  the  Yasmina  necrop- 
olis, we  hope  to  help  recreate  the  at- 
mosphere of  Roman  Carthage.  By  rec- 
reating that  atmosphere  we  can  help 
educate  the  public  and  give  them  a feel 
of  what  life  was  like  in  Tunisia,  the  once- 
thriving  metropolis  that  today  is  a small, 
independent  community  proud  of  its  Ro- 
man past.  £ 

Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Susan  Cart,  who 
is  now  a student  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 


Petty  officer  by  day, 
police  officer  by  night 

He  talks  to  high  school  students 
about  the  advanced  training  the 
Navy  offers  by  day  and  fights 
crime,  burglars,  robbers  and  vandals  at 
night. 

Just  a regular  day  for  Aviation  Main- 
tenance Administrationman  1st  Class 
Brandon  Ward  of  Navy  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


The  Edmunds,  Wash.,  native  spends 
his  off-duty  hours  serving  the  Burbank, 
Calif.,  community  as  a reserve  police 
officer. 

“I  always  wanted  to  be  a police  offic- 
er because  I enjoy  law  enforcement,” 
said  Ward. 

After  graduating  from  the  police  acad- 
emy last  July,  Ward  began  on-the-job 
training.  Within  a month,  he  was  a fully 
qualified  Level  1 reserve  police  officer. 
Ward  works  between  1 51  and  1 70  hours 
of  patrol  per  month,  far  exceeding  the 
minimum  16  hours  per  month. 

“A  regular  police  officer  puts  in  160 
hours  a month,  so  I’m  doing  as  much 
as  they  do,  without  pay.  I realize  I can’t 
save  the  world,  but  I feel  I am  helping 
my  city  the  best  way  I possibly  can.”  £ 


Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Charles  M.  Abell, 
assigned  to  Navy  Recruiting  District,  Los 
Angeles. 
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First  class 
playground 

Great  deeds  are  most  often  real- 
ized through  the  simplest  of 
tasks.  So  it  was  just  a simple 
gesture  for  USS  George  Washington’s 
(CVN  73)  first  class  mess  when  they  ex- 
tended a helping  hand  to  the  Mattaponi 
Indian  tribe  recently. 

Led  by  Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate 
(AW)  1 st  Class  Richard  Brice  of  Ashland, 
Va.,  they  restored  an  aging  playground 
on  the  tribe’s  reservation  near  West 
Point,  Va. 

Brice  learned  of  the  playground’s 
condition  through  a friend,  John  Black 
Elk,  a member  of  the  Mattaponi  tribe. 

“After  making  all  the  plans  and 
gathering  the  necessary  materials,  we 
were  able  to  finish  the  whole  job  in  one 
day,"  Brice  said.  “We  replaced  the  swing 
chains  and  seats,  scraped  off  years  of 
rust  and  painted  all  the  equipment.” 
Delighted  to  see  the  old  playground 
with  new  parts  and  fresh  paint,  the  chil- 
dren played  on  the  refurbished  equip- 
ment well  into  the  night,  Brice  said. 


AK1  Johnny  Woods  finishes  sanding 
the  upper  bars  of  a jungle  gym  at  the 
Mattaponi  Indian  reservation. 

“There  were  more  kids  out  there  that 
day  than  I have  ever  seen,”  said  Brice. 
“Black  Elk  said  it  was  the  nicest  thing 
that  has  happened  to  the  tribe.”  ^ 

Story  and  photo  by  JOI  John  Barnett,  as- 
signed to  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73) 
public  affairs  office. 


& 

RRDIORRD  VOLU  HTEERS  UITH 
RRERICRH  RED  CROSS 


After  a long  day’s  work,  many  sail- 
ors stationed  at  Point  Loma  Sub 
marine  Base,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
trade  their  dress  blues  or  dungarees  for 
civilian  attire  and  head  home.  Others 
might  play  a leisurely  game  of  golf  or 
catch  a movie.  But  for  Radioman  2nd 
Class  [SS]  Doug  Kappel,  assigned  to 
Commander,  Submarine  Group  5,  the 
end  of  his  military  work  day  means  the 
beginning  of  another. 

The  23-year  old  works  a full  day  eval- 
uating the  Navy’s  latest  communication 
software  as  a special  projects  coordi- 
nator then  volunteers  two  to  three  hours 
a night  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  on 
call  to  assist  victims  of  house  fires,  auto 
accidents  and  other  emergencies. 

Recently,  his  work  as  a government 
liaison  with  the  disaster  services  sec- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  took  him  into  the 
middle  of  two  national  headline  events; 
the  wildfires  in  northern  San  Diego  coun- 
ty and  a sniper  incident  in  the  east  San 
Diego  community  of  El  Cajon. 

“As  a government  liaison,  I filter  op- 
erational information  at  disaster  sites 
between  the  Red  Cross  and  city,  state 
and  local  authorities  to  determine  how 
the  Red  Cross  can  help,”  said  Kappel, 
taking  a break  from  teaching  an  adult 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  [CPR] 
class  at  the  sub  base. 

During  the  wildfires,  he  spent  the 
beginning  of  each  evening  at  the  Red 
Cross  headquarters  emergency  opera- 
tion center.  Then  he  would  drive  past  “a 
big  wall  of  flame  and  smoke”  to  one  of 
four  fire  evacuation  centers  used  to  pro- 
vide survivors  with  essential  items. 

“Most  of  our  work  is  done  after  the 
fire  is  over,  helping  the  survivors  return 
to  a normal  lifestyle,”  said  Kappel. 

Kappel  was  the  first  Red  Cross  rep- 
resentative on  the  scene  after  an  El 
Cajon  resident  shot  at  pedestrians  out- 
side his  apartment  then  set  his  own 


home  on  fire.  “There  were  many  people 
there  when  I arrived,  and  flames  were 
coming  from  the  sniper’s  apartment,” 
said  Kappel,  whose  role  was  identifying 


the  police  command  post  and  estab- 
lishing Red  Cross  presence.  “We  relo- 
cated the  families  who  lived  near  the 
apartment  and  provided  clothing  and 
groceries  for  them.” 

Francine  Nunez,  eduction  and  plan- 
ning associate  for  disaster  services  at 
the  Red  Cross,  considers  Kappel  a spe- 
cial addition  to  the  organization’s  hand- 
ful of  key  volunteers. 

“He  gives  150  percent  whether  it’s 
out  on  the  front  line,  or  maintaining  our 
database  of  over  500  volunteers.” 
Kappel  feels  his  job  with  the  Navy  still 
comes  first  and  that  his  command  has 
been  very  supportive  of  his  volunteer 
work.  “I  intend  to  keep  doing  this  as  long 
as  I’m  physically  able.  Being  there  to 
lend  that  helping  hand  has  been  the 
most  rewarding  part  of  the  job.”  ^ 


Story  by  PH2  Clayton  Farrington,  assigned 
to  Fleet  Imaging  Command  Pacific,  San  Di- 
ego. 
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Shipmates „ 


Hospital  Corpsman  3rd  Class  Jeff  Mincy  of  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Yokosuka,  Japan,  received  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal  for  saving  the  life  of  a drowning 
man.  The  man  had  attempted  suicide  by  jumping  off  a 
1 5-foot-high  concrete  wall  into  the  water.  “On  the  way 
to  the  medevac  he  was  joking  with  us,”  said  Mincy,  a 
native  of  Houston.  “He  also  apologized  to  me.” 


Chief  Personnelman  Helen  M.  Adell  of  Navy  Re- 
cruiting District  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  selected  Classifier 
of  the  Year.  The  Forrest  City,  Ark.,  woman  was  among 
28  recruiters  and  support  personnel  who  were  honored 
for  attaining  the  highest  number  and  quality  of  officer 
and  enlisted  contracts  from  their  respected  areas.  Adell 
says  she  enjoys  her  job  because  she  likes  helping  peo- 
ple. 


Naval  Academy  Midshipman  1st  Class  Sean  Fa- 
hey, a native  of  Rockville,  Md.,  was  among  32  students 
in  the  United  States  selected  as  Rhodes  Scholars.  Fa- 
hey, the  top-ranked  midshipman  academically,  looks  for- 
ward to  studying  philosophy,  politics  and  economics  at 
Oxford.  Upon  graduating  from  the  academy  and  com- 
pleting studies  in  England,  Fahey  plans  to  enter  the  nu- 
clear submarine  community. 


Master  Chief  Mess  Management  Specialist  Andrew 
Sierra  Jr,  of  USS  Maryland  (SSBN  738),  received  the 
Navy’s  Neptune  Award  in  a ceremony  at  the  Kings  Bay 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Ga.  The  award  rec- 
ognizes the  submariner,  officer  or  enlisted,  who  has  com- 
pleted the  most  strategic  patrols.  Sierra,  a native  of 
Greeneville,  Tenn.,  has  completed  34  strategic  patrols. 


Aviation  Electronics  Technician  1st  Class  Andre 
Benoit  of  USS  America  (CV  66),  was  awarded  a check 
for  $150  after  taking  part  in  the  Navy’s  Buy  Our  Spares 
Smart  (BOSS)  program.  The  Groveton,  N.H.,  native  sub- 
mitted a “BOSS”  form  after  noticing  a circuit  card  in  a 
control  panel  that  cost  the  Navy  $1 ,850.  The  Navy  re- 
searched the  item  and  found  it  could  get  the  same  part 
for  $1 ,200. 


Air  Traffic  Controller  1st  Class  Darryll  Hood  of  USS 
George  Washington  (CVN  73),  was  recentiy  selected  as 
Sailor  of  the  Year.  Hood  heads  up  the  GW’s  top  carrier 
air  traffic  control  center  (CATCC).  As  the  CATCC  super- 
visor, the  Bessemer,  Ala.,  native  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging everything  in  the  center.  As  well  as  trying  to  give 
people  a positive  example,  Hood  says  he  works  very 
hard  to  treat  people  the  way  he  wants  to  be  treated.  £ 
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■ From  the 
Sea ...  1944 


■ Port  of  Call: 
Jamaica 


to  CNO 
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BULLETIN 


JULY  1944 


WARDROOM  ETIQUETTE 


DONT  ENTER  OR  LOUNGE  IN 


WARDROOM  00 T OF  UNIFORM 


DONT 


SIT  DOWN  TO  MEALS  BEFORE 
PRESIDING  OFFICER  SITS 
DOWN  (EXCEPTION:  BREAKFAST) 


GET  TO  MEALS  ON  TIME. 

UU  IF  UNAVOIDABLY  LATE,  MAKE 
APOLOGIES  TO  PRESIDING  OFFICER 


00 


ASK  TO  BE  EXCUSED  IF  YOU 
MUST  LEAVE  BEFORE  MEAL  IS  OVER 


CASHIER 


DON'T 


'T  LOITER  in  wardroom 
DURING  WORKING  HOURS 


D0  PAY  MESS  BILLS  PROMPTLY 


DONT 


BE  BOISTEROUS  OR 
NOISY  IN  WARDROOM 


DO 


AVOID  DISCUSSION  AT  MESS  OF 
RELIGION,  POLITICS,  LADIES 


DONT 


WEAR  A CAP  IN  WARDROOM 
(ESPECIALLY  WHEN  YDOR 
SHIPMATES  ARE  EATING) 


DO 


BECOME  KNOWN.  NOT  FOR 
"STICKING  YOUR  NECK  OJT"„ 
BUT  AS  “A  GOOD  LISTENER" 


Reprinted  from  the 
July  1944  “All 
Hands”  magazine. 
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Remembering  D-Day 

It  was  the  largest  amphibious  operation  in 
military  history  and  the  turning  point  for  the 
Allies  in  Europe  during  World  War  II.  The 
assault  from  the  sea  at  Normandy,  made  50 
years  ago  this  month  by  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  is  the  basis  of  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team’s  strategy  for  the  21  st 

century.  See  Page  8. 
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Next  Month:  Caribbean  Maritime  Intercept  Operations 


Have  you  seen  the  latest  Navy-Marine  Corps  News?  If  not,  you  are  missing  some  good  gouge!  Con- 
tact  your  PAO  for  viewing  times. 

If  you  have  a story  idea  or  comment  about  Navy-Marine  Corps  News,  call  their  Hotline  at  (202)  433- 
6108.  You’ll  get  an  answering  machine,  but  please  leave  a message  — they’ll  listen  to  each  one. 


harthouse 


HEALTH 


New  DoD  smoking  policy 


A new  far- 
reaching, 
smoke-free 
workplace 
policy  banning 
smoking 
of  tobacco 
products  in  all 
DoD  work 
places 
worldwide 
began  April  8.  The  Navy  banned 
smoking  in  Navy-controlled  work 
areas,  effective  Jan.  1 , 1994,  (AINav 
131/93  of  Oct.  21,  1993). 

Smoking  will  be  allowed,  under 
limited  conditions,  in  military  barracks, 
family  housing,  prison  quarters,  clubs, 
recreational  areas  and  restaurants. 

The  new  DoD  instruction  allows  for 
designated  outdoor  smoking  areas 
that  are  accessible  to  workers  and 
provide  some  measure  of  protection 
from  the  weather. 

The  Navy’s  policy  also  restricts 
smoking  in  living  areas  with  shared 
ventilation  systems.  Designated 
smoking  areas  must  be  away  from  air 
supply  intakes  and  building  entry  ways 
so  that  smoke  will  not  be  recirculated. 
Smoking  policies  for  submarines  and 
ships  are  addressed  in  the  AINav. 

Additional  details  on  the  new  policy 
can  be  found  in  DoD  Inst.  1010.15. 

TRANSITION 


Troops  to  Teachers 
program  gets  underway 


Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry 
recently  announced  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Teacher  and  Teacher’s  Aide 


Placement  Assistant  Program.  This 
program,  more  commonly  called 
“Troops  to  Teachers,”  will  help  finance 
teacher  certification  training  for 
separated  servicemembers,  terminat- 
ed DoD  and  DoE  civilians  and  certain 
displaced  defense  contractor  employ- 
ees. They  in  turn,  will  be  placed  as 
teachers  and  teacher’s  aides  in 
schools  who  serve  children  from  low- 
income  families  and  are  experiencing 
teacher  shortages. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  program, 
military  members  must  have  served  at 
least  six  years  on  active  duty  prior  to 
release  from  the  service,  have  a 
service  record  that  will  lead  to  an 
honorable  discharge  and  apply  no 
later  than  one  year  after  release  from 
active  duty.  Civilian  employees  of  DoD 
must  be  facing  termination  as  a result 
of  the  drawdown  or  base  closure  and 
may  apply  no  later  than  60  days  after 
termination  of  employment. 

Applicants  must  have  a bachelor’s 
degree  to  qualify  for  the  teacher 
portion  of  the  program.  Military 
personnel  who  do  not  meet  the 
education  requirement  at  the  time  of 
discharge  have  five  years  to  earn  their 
degree. 

Interested  individuals  may  apply  at 
base  education  centers  and  at  offices 
handling  transition  assistance.  Addi- 
tional information  may  be  obtained 
from:  Defense  Activity  for  Non- 
traditional  Education  Support 
(DANTES),  6490  Saufley  Field  Road, 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32509-5243,  or  (800) 
452-6616. 


Six  month  early  out 
offered  to  enlisted 
personnel 


As  part  of  the  Navy’s  efforts  to 
reduce  end  strength  without  affecting 
readiness,  six  month  early  outs  are 
offered  to  enlisted  personnel  in  FY95. 


The  program  is  part  of  the  Navy’s 
manpower  strategy  to  reduce  force 
structure  using  only  voluntary  separa- 
tion, and  authorizes  commanding 
officers  (COs)  to  grant  up  to  six 
months  early  separation  without 
monetary  incentive. 

Personnel  must  have  an  End  of 
Active  Obligated  Service  (EAOS)  date 
before  Jan.  1 , 1996.  COs  have  final 
approval  authority  for  all  requests  from 
personnel.  Requests  for  separation 
from  servicemembers  with  more  than 
six  months  remaining  on  active  duty, 
and  from  personnel  with  a current 
extension,  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Personnel  assigned  to  decommis- 
sioning units  or  change  of  homeport 
can  request  early  separation  regard- 
less of  EAOS. 


More  information  is  available  in 
NavAdmin  031/94  or  from  command 
career  counselors. 


Officer  selective  early 
retirement  plans  to  be 
announced 


The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
(BuPers)  will  soon  release  a NavAdmin 
message  about  the  future  of  the 
Officer  Selective  Early  Retirement  (O- 
SER)  program  to  assist  SER-eligible 
officers.  The  O-SER  board  for  FY95  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  convene  in 
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December  1994. 

O-SER  boards,  examine  the 
personnel  records  of  all  SER-eligible 
officers,  and  follow  procedures  that 
mirror  those  used  by  promotion 
boards.  There  were  nearly  1 ,600 
commanders  and  900  captains 
eligible  for  SER  during  FY94.  Of  those, 
209  commanders  and  1 49  captains 
were  selected  for  early  retirement. 
Officers  selected  receive  full  retirement 
benefits  commensurate  with  their  rank 
and  years  in  service. 

CAREER 


Enlisted  detailer 
call-back  policy 


To  facilitate  access  to  detailers  for 
those  in  the  PRD  window,  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  (BuPers)  enlisted 
assignment  division  has  implemented 
the  following  procedures: 

Switchboard  operators  are  manag- 
ing the  number  of  calls  on  hold  per 
detailer  to  minimize  waiting  times.  If 
your  detailer  has  calls  waiting,  you  will 
be  questioned  by  the  switchboard 
operator  on  the  nature  of  the  call. 
Calls  that  can  be  handled  by  another 
detailer  will  be  transferred  to  an 
available  detailer. 

All  calls  from  outside  the  United 
States  will  be  routed  to  an  available 
detailer  or  rating  assignment  officer.  If 
you  must  talk  directly  with  your 
detailer,  the  switchboard  operator  will 
ask  for  your  name,  social  security 
number,  phone  number  and  request. 
The  detailer  will  try  to  return  your  call 
the  same  day  between  2:30  and  3 
p.m.  (EST). 

If  your  detailer  has  reached  their 
call-holding  limit  and  has  call-back 
messages  scheduled,  you  will  be  told 
when  to  try  again. 

Calls  from  the  Western  Pacific, 
Indian  Ocean,  Mideast  or  Mediterra- 
nean regions  will  be  routed  to  an 


available  detailer  or  rating  assignment 
officer.  If  they  are  not  available,  a 
message  will  be  taken  and  the  call  will 
be  returned  during  the  designated 
period.  If  this  time  is  not  convenient,  a 
return  call  will  be  made  during  the 
next  night  detailing  session  or  at  a 
specifically  negotiated  time. 

If  you  need  to  get  in  touch  with  your 
detailer  and  you  are  not  in  the  PRD 
window,  try  calling  during  the  after- 
noon in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the 
week  following  the  new  requisition 
week  or  during  night  detailing  ses- 
sions. 

BuPers  Access  (electronic  bulletin 
board)  is  another  option.  Items  include 
advancement  results,  rating  specific 
bulletins,  electronic  mail  boxes  for 
notes  to  detailers  and  general  informa- 
tion. 


Navy  family  members 
acknowledged 


The  importance  of  the  military 
family  to  overall  readiness  and  the 
well-being  of  service  members  was 
recently  recognized  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Edwin  Dorn  by 
directing  all  services  to  replace  the  title 
“dependents”  with  family  members, 
spouse,  parent  or  child  whenever 
possible. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  the  title 
“dependents”  is  perceived  as  deroga- 
tory by  many  military  family  members 
and  doesn’t  accurately  reflect  the 
many  important  contributions  made  by 
family  members  on  the  military  team. 


PRD  windows 

Use  this  chart  to  plan  order  negotiations.  Requisitions  are  posted  about 
every  two  weeks  and  list  vacancy  projections  for  the  current  PRD  window 
— six  months  for  most  orders,  nine  months  for  overseas  and  spouse  co- 
location  assignments.  Match  your  PRD  with  a fresh  requisition  and  a 
corresponding  Night  Detailing  date,  when  detailing  sections  will  be  manned 
until  10  p.m.  (EDT) 


Take  Advantage  of 

Night 

If  your 

New  Requisitions 

Detailing 

PRD  is: 

Posted: 

is  Scheduled: 

December  1 994 

June  6,  1994 

June  8,  1994 

March  1995 

June  20,  1994 

June  22,  1994 

January  1 995 

July  5,  1994 

July  13,  1994 

April  1995 

July  25,  1994 

July  27,  1994 

February  1 995 

Aug.  8,  1994 

Aug.  10,  1994 

May  1995 

Aug.  22,  1994 

Aug.  24,  1994 

March  1 995 

Sep.  6,  1994 

Sep.  14,  1994 

June  1995 

Sep.  26,  1994 

Sep.  28,  1994 

April  1995 

Oct.  11,  1994 

Oct.  12,  1994 

July  1995 

Oct.  24,  1994 

Oct.  26,  1994 

May  1 995 

Nov.  7,  1994 

Nov.  9,  1994 

August  1995 

Nov.  21,  1994 

Nov.  23,  1994 

June  1995 

Dec.  5,  1994 

Dec.  14,  1994 

September  1995 

Dec.  19,  1994 

Dec.  28,  1994 

PRDs  indicate  a six-month  window.  Italicized  PRDs  reflect  a nine-month  window  for  over- 
seas and  spouse  co-location  assignments. 
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Becoming  CNO 

“I’m  happy.  I think  anybody  would  be  happy  to 
be  able  to  serve  our  Navy  men  and  women  in  an- 
other tour.  This  means  I’ll  be  serving  the  Navy  for 
another  four  years  and  I have  to  be  excited  about 
that.  I have  all  kinds  of  mixed  emotions,  but  I’m 
going  to  do  the  best  job  I can.” 

Now  what? 

“I  need  to  hear  from  people.  I’m  going  to  go  out 
and  listen  to  people  carefully  - I’ve  been  doing  that 
all  the  time  - and  make  up  my  mind  then.  I’ve  been 
in  the  Navy  for  38  years  and  I was  enlisted  for  a 
long  part  of  that  in  the  beginning.  One  of  the  things 
I’ve  learned  over  time  is  that  I remember  how  things 
used  to  be.  And  I need  to  be  sure  I’m  working  on 


ADM  Mike  Boorda 


the  way  things  are.  Those  are  two  very  different 
things.” 


His  reputation  as  a “sailor’s  admiral” 

“I  think  we  have  a lot  of  sailor’s  admirals.  I think 
we  have  a lot  of  sailor’s  captains,  and  a lot  of  sail- 
or’s chiefs.  I like  to  think,  and  I believe  it’s  true,  that 
people  are  first  in  everything  I think  about.  If  you 
don’t  think  that  way  you  really  don’t  get  the  job 
done.  That’s  because  happy  people  — people  who 
are  happy  with  their  working  conditions,  their  stan- 
dard of  living  — do  a better  job.  And  they’re  happi- 
er and  they  stay  with  us.” 
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The  secret  of  my  success 

“I’ve  had  really  good  bosses.  Throughout  my 
career  I’ve  been  blessed  by  working  for  really  good 
people.  Sure  you  make  mistakes,  and  I’ve  made 
more  than  my  share,  particularly  in  the  beginning. 
But  they  were  the  kind  of  people  that  wanted  to 
help  you  succeed.  So  I got  success  kind  of  ‘bred 
into  me’  by  my  leaders.  I was  coached  along  the 
whole  time.  I’ve  also  been  lucky  to  work  with  good 
people.  When  you  work  with  peers  who  are  really 
good  and  really  dedicated,  they  tend  to  bring  you 
up  to  their  level.  That’s  what  happened  to  me. 

Over  the  years,  as  I got  more  and  more  senior, 
I’ve  been  blessed  by  having  in  my  commands  some 
of  the  finest  people  you’d  ever  want  to  meet.  So 
the  commands  were  pretty  successful,  but  I think 
that  had  less  to  do  with  me  and  more  to  do  with 
them.” 

Leadership 

“I  went  to  this  command  and  I asked  the  skipper 
‘How  many  people  do  you  have  working  for  you?’ 
And  he  said,  ‘None.’  And  I said,  ‘Come  on  ...’  The 
XO  was  standing  there  and  I said  to  her,  ‘Really, 
how  many  people  work  for  you?’  and  she  said,  ‘We 
don’t  have  any  people  who  work  for  us  here.’  I said, 
‘OK,’  because  I didn’t  get  it  yet.  And  then  the  skip- 
per said,  ‘Now,  the  XO  and  I work  for  about  600 
people.’ 

I really  like  that.  There  were  a CO  and  XO  who 
felt  they  worked  for  their  people  as  the  people  did 
the  work  of  the  command.  I’d  like  to  foster  that  in 
the  Navy.  That’s  kind  of  how  I think  of  myself  and 
that’s  how  I think  leaders  ought  to  think  of  them- 
selves.” 

Goals 

“I  would  like  to  tell  you  I had  a goal  of  being  the 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  but  that  would  be  a lie. 
I’ve  always  taken  every  job  one  at  a time  — and 
tried  to  do  a good  job  in  that  job.  My  initial  goal  in 
the  Navy  was  to  become  a third  class  petty  officer, 
and  then  to  be  a good  one.  I always  wanted  to 
advance,  but  it  wasn’t  driving  me  to  do  something 
different.  My  father,  my  leaders  in  the  Navy,  all  gave 
me  the  feeling  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  do  the  job 
you  have  really  well  and  the  rest  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

Since  I’ve  been  kind  of  senior  and  eligible  to  re- 
tire, I’ve  made  a conscious  decision  to  always  treat 
every  job  like  it  was  my  last  one.  I’ll  give  you  a good 
example.  I was  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  about 
3.5  years.  I really  got  up  every  morning  and  said 
‘OK,  this  is  my  last  day  in  this  job.  How  do  I want  it 
to  be?’  I still  think  that’s  the  best  way  to  go.” 

Navy  pride 

“If  you’re  not  proud  of  yourself  and  your  unit,  and 
you  don’t  feel  good  about  it,  it’s  pretty  hard  to  do  a 
good  job.  We  have  an  awful  lot  to  be  proud  of  in 
our  Navy.  We  are  the  first  team.  If  you  were  a foot- 
ball player  and  you  won  the  Super  Bowl,  you’d  feel 
great  wouldn’t  you?  Well,  we’re  the  Super  Bowl 
champs  of  navies  in  the  world. 

We  ought  to  be  proud  of  ourselves.  We  tend  to 
focus  sometimes  on  our  problems,  but  we  need  to 
focus  on  our  victories,  too.  And  there  have  been 
one  right  after  the  other.  We  do  good  stuff.  We  do  it 
through  people,  so  there’s  a lot  to  be  proud  of. 

The  reason  we  can  be  proud  of  ourselves  is  be- 
cause we’re  truly  professional.  We  go  out  and  do 
exactly  what  we  say  we’re  going  to  do,  and  we  do 
it  well.  How  could  you  not  be  proud  to  be  in  this 
Navy?”  i 
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Designated 
Rear  Admiral 
(Lower  Half) 
while  serving  in 
billets  commensurate 
with  that  grade 

Promoted  to 
Rear  Admiral 
(Lower  Half) 

Designated 
Vice  Admiral 
while  serving  in  billets 
commensurate  with 
that  grade 

Promoted  to 
Vice  Admiral 

Designated  Admiral 
while  serving  in  billets 
commensurate  with  that 
grade 

Promoted  to 
Admiral 

CNO 
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Story  by  J02  Ray  Mooney  V " ':k  emocracy  — it’s  an  amazing  process.  Every  eligible  voter  can 

1 influence  the  course  of  their  community  and  their  country. 
But  that  only  happens  if  you  exercise  your  right  to  vote. 

Just  because  you’re  on  a deployed  ship  or  stationed  in  a foreign 
country  doesn’t  mean  you  can’t  vote,  though  it  may  make  the  pro- 
cess a little  tougher  than  going  to  the  nearby  elementary  school  to 
stand  in  a voting  booth.  Go  see  your  command’s  voting  assistance 
officer  and  ask  for  a Federal  Post  Card  Application  (FPCA). 

Procedures  for  filling  out  the  FPCA  vary  from  state  to  state,  so  it’s 
important  to  have  the  voting  assistance  officer  help  you  fill  it  out.  Then 
your  local  election  officials  can  get  you  properly  registered  and  send 
you  absentee  election  ballots.  Some  states  will  even  fax  them  to  you. 

Once  you  get  your  ballot,  study  it!  Talk  to  your  family  at  home  to 
find  out  how  issues  may  affect  you.  Then  decide  for  yourself  and 
vote!  It’s  one  way  your  voice  can  be  heard  from  around  the  world.  $ 
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You  can  call  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 

Program  at  the  numbers  below  for  answers 

to  any  concern  that  cannot  be  resolved  local- 

iy- 

Dial  these  numbers  exactly  as  they  appear 

below,  with  no  internal  prefixes  or  codes  at- 

tached.  There  is  no  charge  to  the  caller  for 

using  them. 

Toll-free  in  the  United  States  1 -800-438-8683  ; 

Antigua 

1-800-326-0220 

Australia 

0014-800-128-509 

Bahamas 

180-995-09-20 

Bahrain 

800-621 

Barbados 

800-534-2104 

Belgium 

078-111-455 

Bermuda 

800-623-0077 

Brazil 

000-800-926-5585 

Canada 

800-995-0920 

Chile 

00-020-3071 

Colombia 

980-12-0896 

Costa  Rica 

001-800-892-5446 

Denmark 

800-10-169 

Dominican  Rep. 

800-751-7131 

Finland 

9800-156-284 

France 

059-00-156 

Germany 

013-081-9277 

Greece 

008-001-22-586 

Hong  Kong 

800-6984 

Hungary 

00-800-11-158 

Ireland 

1-800-557-083 

Israel 

177-102-4012 

Italy 

1-678-72-444 

Indonesia 

00-800-1-923-3685 

Japan 

0031-11-2429 

Liechtenstein 

1-155-4514 

Luxembourg 

0-800-2499 

Malaysia 

800-2170 

Mexico 

95-800-010-1438 

Monaco 

0-59-00-156 

Netherlands 

06-022-2499 

Neth.  Antilles 

001-800-753-0767 

New  Zealand 

0-800-44-0799 

Norway 

050-12093 

Portugal 

0501-8-13-035 

San  Marino 

1-678-72-444 

Singapore 

800-5710 

South  Korea 

0078-14-800-0203 

Spain 

900-93-1108 

Sweden 

020-793-503 

Switzerland 

155-4514 

Taiwan 

0080-10-3153 

Thailand 

001-800-1-1-923-6685 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  1 -800-934-7340  :! 

United  Kingdom 

0-800-895-7403 

Uruguay 

000-411-923-7985 

Vatican  City 

1678-72-4444 

Absentee  Ballots 
make  a difference 

In  case  you  think  your  vote  won’t  make  a difference,  read 
on. 

In  the  November  1 991  race  between  -David  Sanders  and 
James  M.  Scott  for  the  58th  legislative  district  seat  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  a 1 7 vote  loss  for  Scott  on 
November  5 turned  into  a one  vote  victory  after  counting 
the  absentee  ballots. 

In  Nevada,  absentee  ballots  from  1 22  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  citizens  overseas  determined  the  out- 
come of  the  State  Senate  race  in  the  eighth  district.  Before 
the  absentee  votes  were  received,  only  24  votes  separated 
Mark  James  (20,709  votes)  from  Sandi  Krenzer  (20,685 
votes).  When  the  absentee  votes  were  counted,  James  won 
by  32  votes.  Not  only  did  these  absentee  voters  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  race,  they  also  determined  which  party 
held  the  majority  in  the  State  Senate. 

Source:  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program 
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Fifty  years  ago,  Allied  forces  came  from  the  sea  to  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy to  complete  the  liberation  of  Europe  from  Nazi  terror. 

The  Allies’  sea-borne  invasion  is  an  operation  that  still  remains  without 
equal.  But  one  lesson  from  that  day  stays  with  us:  the  need  for  the  require- 
ment of  Naval  Forces  to  “kick  the  door  down”  on  the  beach,  and  establish  a 
presence  upon  which  other  forces  can  build. 


USS  Barry  (DDG  52)  c.  1 994 


Our  experience  building  power  from  the  sea  and  projecting  it  ashore 
during  World  War  II  has  remained  a guide  for  operations  since  then.  Forward 
presence,  or  the  ability  to  contain  crises  through  forward  operations  with 
flexible  and  sustainable  sea-based  forces,  has  since  remained  a mainstay  of 
the  Navy’s  contribution  to  national  security. 

Forward-deployed  Naval  Forces  are  unencumbered  by  the  need  for  transit 
or  overflight  approval  from  foreign  governments  in  order  to  enter  the  scene  of 
action.  The  box  on  the  facing  page  gives  some  idea  of  the  disposition  of 
Naval  Forces  a few  months  ago.  Forward  presence,  even  after  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  remains  a national  commitment. 

Shaped  for  joint  operations  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  Naval  Forces 
continue  to  provide  the  United  States  with  the  same  assurance  of  success 
as  on  that  June  morning  a half-century  ago. 

To  commemorate  and  honor  the  men  who  fought,  died  and  won  victory  on 
those  Norman  beaches,  All  Hands  has  reprinted  the  story  of  D-Day  as  it  was 
reported  in  the  July  1944  issue  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel’s  Informa- 
tion Bulletin ; the  precursor  of  All  Hands  magazine.  ^ 
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FORWARD  PRESEN 


E 


MARCH  29,  1994  - 410  SHIPS 

UNDERWAY:  171  (42%) 

5 CVs,  6 LHAs/LHDs/LPHs 
DEPLOYED:  84  (20%) 

2 Carrier  Battle  Groups 
2 Amphibious  Readiness  Groups 
12  EXERCISES/OPERATIONS  ONGOING 
WITH  14  COUNTRIES 
PORT  VISITS  TO  13  COUNTRIES 


COUNTER-DRUGS 
8 SHIPS 

5 COMBATANTS 

1 SUBMARINE 

2 MOD  TAGOS 


ATLANTIC  - 63  SHIPS 
USS  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 
USS  NASSAU 
USS  GUADALCANAL 
24  COMBATANTS 
4 AMPHIBS 
23  SUBMARINES 
12  SUPPORT  SHIPS 


MEDITERRANEAN  - 
19  SHIPS 
USS  SARATOGA 
8 COMBATANTS 
4 SUBS 

7 SUPPORT  UNITS 


RED  SEA, 

INDIAN  OCEAN, 
PERSIAN  GULF- 
18  SHIPS 
USS  INCHON 
USS  PELELIU 
6 COMBATANTS 
8 AMPHIBS 
4 SUPPORT  UNITS 


PACIFIC  - 63  SHIPS 
USS  CARL  VINSON 
USS  KITTY  HAWK 
USS  BELLEAU  WOOD 
USS  TRIPOLI 

18  COMBATANTS 
6 AMPHIBS 

19  SUBMARINES 

20  SUPPORT  UNITS 


USS  Barry  (APD  29)  c.  1 944 


Digital  imagery  merged 
the  photos  of  the 
present  day  USS  Barry 
(DDG  52),  with  her 
predecessor,  USS 
Barry  (APD  29).  APD 
29  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Southern 
France  in  August  1944. 
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AMPHIBS  HIT  FRANCE 

4,000  Ships,  Thousands  of  Smaller  Craft 
Land  Allied  Troops  on  Coast  of  Normandy 


Transported  by  a record  amphibious 
armada  and  under  cover  of  the  great- 
est sea  and  air  bombardment  in  the 
history  of  warfare,  thousands  of 
American,  British  and  Canadian 
soldiers  swarmed  ashore  6 June  on 
the  coast  of  Normandy.  The  Nazi’s 
“impregnable”  Atlantic  Wall  was 
breacheu. 

Two  weeks  later  the  beachhead  had 
been  consolidated  and  Allied  troops 
had  fanned  out  inland  on  a 116-mile 
front — some  of  them  already  23  miles 
inside  Hitler’s  European  Fortress. 
Cherbourg  peninsula  was  cut  off  and 
25,000  German  troops  on  the  lower 
tip  were  faced  with  death  or  capture. 
Already  the  Allies  had  taken  more 
than  15  000  prisoners,  some  of  them 
mere  boys  of  14. 


All  this  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out some  very  tough  fighting.  The 
battle  to  cut  off  Cherbourg  peninsula 
was  sa\age.  And  around  Caen,  espe- 
cially, the  Germans  were  still  putting 
up  a stout  resistance.  British  forces 
had  cut  two  of  its  five  railroads  and 
four  of  its  eight  highways,  but  the 
Germans  still  held  the  town. 

In  many  towns  it  was  block-by-block 
fighting,  with  snipers  operating  from 
behind  thick  masonry  walls.  Opposing 
gunfire  and  German  demolitions  left 
some  towns  mere  patches  of  blackened 
rubble.  At  Montebourg,  Americans  of 
the  4th  Division  fought  man-to-man 
and  house-to-house  before  they  evicted 
the  Germans.  At  all  points  the  Nazis 
were  making  the  most  of  natural  or 
man-made  strongpoints. 


U.  S.  Army  casualties  during  the 
first  10  days  totaled  3,283  dead  and 
12,600  wounded,  it  was  announced  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  commander 
of  U.  S.  ground  forces,  who  pro- 
nounced the  beachhead  “absolutely 
secure.”  Casualties  on  the  central 
beachhead  were  higher  than  antici- 
pated, he  said,  but  losses  on  the  Cher- 
bourg peninsula  were  lighter  than 
expected. 

An  Allied  fleet  of  4,000  ships  and 
several  thousand  smaller  landing  craft 
transported  the  invasion  army  to  the 
beaches,  where  warships  stood  off 
shore  and  pounded  German  coastal 
defenses  with  640  naval  guns  before 
the  doughboys  scrambled  ashore.  It 
was  the  Allied  navy’s  responsibility 
to  get  the  troops  across  the  Channel 
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and  onto  — 

it  was  “100%  successful,”  declared 
Admiral  Sir  Bertram  Ramsay,  RN, 
Allied  naval  commander-in-chief. 

“We  have  enabled  General  Mont- 
gomery’s troops  to  fight  a land  battle, 
he  said. 

A few  days  later  General  Mont- 
gomery revealed  that  success  or  fail- 
ure in  one  sector  had  hung  in  the 
balance,  but  that  the  situation  was 
retrieved  by  three  factors: 

“First,  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
American  soldier,  who  is  a very  brave 


“Second,  by  the  grand  supporting 
fire  given  from  the  sea  by  the  Allied 


navy. 

“And  third,  by  the  support  given 
from  the  air  by  the  fighter-bombers, 
who  knew  the  situation  and  came 
down  low  to  shoot  up  Germans  at 
close  range.” 

SecNav  Forrestal  announced  that 
about  1,300  ships — one-third  of  the 
invasion  fleet — were  furnished  by  the 
U.  S.  Announced  D-day  losses  were 
two  destroyers,  one  LST  and  one  large 
landing  barge.  Secretary  Forrestal 
said  it  was  significant  that  none  of 
the  expected  enemy  counterblows  ma- 
terialized during  our  initial  crossing 
of  the  Channel. 

“It  was  expected  that  the  German 
air  force,  light  surface  craft  and  sub- 
marine fleets  would  launch  their 
heaviest  attacks  in  an  attempt  to  frus- 
trate our  offensive  efforts  at  sea,”  he 
declared.  “When  they  didn’t,  they  lost 
one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of 
the  war.” 

D day  and  H hour  were  set  by 
General  Eisenhower  and  his  aides  in 
a tented,  sylvan  camp  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  English  countryside  after 
examining  weather  reports.  The  “big 
push”  had  been  postponed  24  hours 
because  of  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions, but  now  the  word  went  out 
that  6 June  was  THE  day.  The  vast 
machinery  of  men,  ships  and  planes 
was  set  in  motion. 

Two  hundred  British  minesweepers, 
starting  from  England  before  dark- 
ness fell  on  5 June,  led  the  way  and 
swept  the  Channel  free  of  mines  in 
the  greatest  minesweeping  operation  in 
history.  They  preceded  the  invasion 
armada  and  swept  a path  to  the  very 
shores  of  Normandy,  working  in  the 
shadow  of  the  big  German  coastal 
batteries. 

Plans  for  the  invasion  provided  for 
four  separate  preparatory  phases: 
landings  by  airborne  troops  and  para- 
troopers in  the  rear;  a tremendous 
full-scale  night  bombing  by  the 
RAF  on  the  landing  beaches;  a sea 
bombardment  by  more  than  600  bat- 
tleships, cruisers,  monitors  and  de- 
stroyers, and  finally  a daybreak 
bombing  attack  by  the  full  strength 
of  the  U.  S.  8th  and  9th  AAF  just 
after  dawn  and  just  before  the  initial 
landings. 

The  first  airborne  troops  hit  the 
ground  in  France  early  in  the  morn- 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

USS  Augusta  steams  close  to  Normandy  coast  as  landing  craft  go  in. 


Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 

Grim  Coast  Guaidsmen  ferry  American  troops  to  invasion  coast. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

Troops  wade  ashore  to  reinforce  initial  assault  wave  as  LSTs  unload. 


ing,  and  the  last  were  on  the  ground 
two  hours  later.  Flying  out  of  bases 
in  Great  Britain,  the  airborne  army 
was  transported  in  planes  nine 
abreast.  The  formation  stretched 
nearly  230  miles  from  end  to  end, 
and  took  almost  an  hour  to  pass  over 
the  target  area.  Some  of  the  planes 
carried  paratroopers;  others  towed 
gliders.  More  than  1,000  troop-carry- 
ing aircraft  were  used. 

The  RAF  heavy  bombers  began 
their  attack  on  the  invasion  coast 
about  midnight.  One  thousand  of  them 
concentrated  on  the  target  area,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  this  war  some 
bombers  made  two  and  even  three 
sorties  in  one  day. 

Just  before  dawn,  at  0535,  the  war- 
ships of  the  two  task  forces  moved  in 
and  began  a furious  bombardment  of 
the  coastal  batteries.  The  Western 
Naval  Task  Force,  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  usn,  es- 
corting the  American  part  of  the 
invasion  fleet,  attacked  some  28  Ger- 
man batteries  prior  to,  during  and 
immediately  after  H hour,  German 


batteries  of  many  calibers,  ranging 
from  French  75s  up  to  280-mm.  guns, 
commanded  all  the  coast  around  and 
the  approaches  to  the  beaches. 

It  was  estimated  that  more  than 
120  enemy  guns  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  Of  these,  the  most  danger- 
ous battery,  because  of  its  strategic 
location,  was  on  a jutting  cliff  well 
above  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  six 
French  model  155-mm.  guns  with  a 
range  of  25,000  yards.  The  second 
most  dangerous  battery  was  judged 
to  be  four  280-mm.  turret  guns  with 
49,000  yards’  range. 

The  American  warships  had  larger 
guns  than  the  Germans  and  more  of 
them.  The  USS  Arkansas,  oldest  battle- 
ship in  the  fleet,  with  twelve  12-inch 
guns,  steamed  up  to  within  6,000 
yards  of  the  shore  and  at  point-blank 
range  peppered  the  beach  defenses 
and  pillboxes.  The  stout  old  USS 
Texas,  with  ten  14-inchers,  stood  off 
at  12,000  yards  so  as  to  get  the  proper 
elevation  to  reach  the  batteries  on  top 
of  the  cliff  and  fired  with  everything 
she  had.  The  USS  Nevada,  which  the. 
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Rear  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  usn, 
commander  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  As- 
sault  Forces,  issued  the  following 
statement  to  his  command  on  the  eve 
of  the  invasion: 

We  of  the  Western  Naval  Task 
Force  are  going  to  land  the  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France.  From  battle- 
ships to  landing  craft,  ours  is  in  the 
main,  an  American  force.  Beside  us 
will  be  a mainly  British  force,  land- 
ing the  British  and  Canadian  troops. 
Overhead  will  fly  the  Allied  Expedi- 
tionary Air  Force.  We  all  have  the 
same  mission — to  smash  our  way  on- 
to the  beaches  and  through  the 
coastal  defenses,  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy’s  fortress. 

In  two  ways  the  coming  battle  dif- 
fers from  any  that  we  have  under- 
taken before:  It  demands  more 

seamanship  and  more  fighting.  We 
must  operate  in  the  waters  of  the 
English  Channel  and  the  French 
coast,  in  strong  currents  and  20-foot 
tides.  We  must  destroy  an  enemy  de- 
fensive system  which  has  been  four 
years  in  the  making,  and  our  mis- 
sion is  one  against  which  the  enemy 
will  throw  his  whole  remaining 
strength. 

These  are  not  beaches  held  by  an 
apathetic  enemy  or  defended  by 
hasty  fortifications.  These  are  pre- 


pared positions  held  by  Germans, 
who  have  learned  from  their  past 
failures.  They  have  coastal  batteries 
and  minefields;  they  have  bombers 
and  E-boats  and  submarines.  They 
will  try  to  use  them  all.  We  are  get- 
ting into  a fight. 

But  it  is  not  we  who  have  to  fear 
the  outcome.  As  the  German  has 
learned  from  failure,  we  have 
learned  from  success.  To  this  battle 
we  bring  our  tested  methods,  with 
many  new  weapons  and  overwhelm- 
ing strength.  Tides  and  currents 
presents  a challenge  which,  fore- 
warned, we  know  how  to  meet.  It  is 
the  enemy  who  is  afraid. 

In  this  force  there  are  battleships, 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  There  are 
hundreds  of  landing  ships  and  craft, 
scores  of  patrol  and  escort  vessels, 
dozens  of  special  assault  craft. 
Every  man  in  every  ship  has  his  job. 
And  these  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  jobs  add  up  to  one  task  only — 
to  land  and  support  and  supply  and 
reinforce  the  finest  army  ever  sent 
to  battle  by  the  U.  S. 

In  that  task  we  shall  not  fail.  I 
await  with  confidence  the  further 
proof,  in  this,  the  greatest  battle  of 
them  all,  that  American  sailors  and 
seamen  and  fighting  men  are  second 
to  none. 


Japs  “sank”  at  Pearl  Harbor,  opened 
up  with  her  ten  14-inchers.  She  and 
the  British  monitor  Erebus,  with  her 
two  15-inch  guns,  dueled  with  some 


of  the  enemy’s  heavy  batteries  com- 
manding the  westernmost  landing 
beach. 

Here  were  the  three  oldest  battle- 


ships of  the  United  States  Fleet, 
pounding  out  a heroic  part  in  a battle 
that  could  hardly  have  been  conceived 
of  when  they  were  built. 

Cruisers  stood  close  inshore  and  sent 
C-  or  S-inch  shells  screaming  toward 
the  beach.  Among  these  were  the  uss 
Augusta,  the  uss  Tuscaloosa  and  the 
new  uss  Quincy,  tasting  battle  for  the 
first  time. 

Destroyers  moved  in  almost  as  close 
as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit 
and  poured  out  a hail  of  fire  from 
their  5-inchers.  The  shelling  was  so 
intense  that  a British  destroyer,  the 
iims  Tanatside,  had  exhausted  all  her 
ammunition  by  0800.  It  was  estimated 
that  2,000  tons  of  shells  were  fired  by 
supporting  warships  in  the  first  10  to 
20  minutes  of  the  attack. 

A number  of  British  warships  -were 
in  the  Western  Task  Force,  including 
the  famed  battleship  hms  Warspite 
and  the  new  British  cruiser,  hms 
Black  Prince. 

As  the  invasion  armada  approached 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  three  German 
destroyers  stuck  their  noses  out  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  with  a fleet  of  mine- 
sweepers riding  ahead,  but  this  did 
not  divert  even  one  ship  from  the 
Allied  force.  Instead,  word  was  flashed 
to  the  KAF  Coastal  Command  and  in 
a few  minutes  rocket-firing  Beau- 
fighters  with  a Mosquito  escort  were 
out  to  handle  the  situation.  Before 
long  rockets  were  seen  crashing  into 
hulls  and  through  superstructures.  All 
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Official  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  photograph 

Allied  bombers — smoke  pouring  from  one — drop  explosives  on  Nazi  installations  in  support  of  troops. 


three  destroyers  were  in  flames  as 
they  fled. 

Shortly  after  daybreak  a force  of 
1,300  Fortresses  and  Liberators  swept 
down  on  the  invasion  coast  and  de- 
livered thousands  of  tons  of  explosives 
on  the  coastal  defenses,  followed  by 
the  mediums  and  fighter-bombers  of 
the  9th  AAF.  The  American  and 
British  heavy  bombers  plastered  the 
beaches  with  10,000  tons  of  explosives 
between  midnight  and  0800,  and  Allied 
planes  made  7,500  sorties  in  this 
period. 

At  about  0630  assault  boats  moved 
in  past  the  iron  obstacles  which  the 
Germans  had  planted  offshore.  Infan- 
trymen stormed  ashore,  followed  by 
tanks.  At  some  points  Nazi  machine 
guns  wiped  out  some  of  the  troops  as 
the  doors  of  their  landing  craft  swung 
open.  At  other  points  the  bombard- 
ment had  so  pulverized  the  defenses 
that  there  was  little  opposition.  When 
the  tide  went  out  some  of  the  small 
boats  were  stranded  high  and  dry  atop 
the  iron  barriers.  Some  mines  in  the 
water  and  on  the  beach  exploded  be- 
fore they  could  be  rendered  harmless 
by  demolition  parties. 

War  Correspondent  Ernie  Pyle  sent 
back  this  graphic  description  of  the 
underwater  obstacles: 

“The  Germans  had  masses  of  those 
great  six-pronged  spiders  made  of 
railroad  iron  and  standing  shoulder 
high  in  places  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face water  for  our  landing  craft  to  run 
into.  They  also  had  huge  logs  buried  in 
the  sand,  pointing  upward  and  out- 
ward, their  tops  just  below  the  water. 
Attached  to  these  logs  were  mines.  In 
addition  to  these  obstacles,  they  had 
floating  mines  in  the  beach  waters, 
land  mines  buried  in  the  sand  beach  and 
more  mines  in  checkerboard  rows  in  the 
tall  grass  beyond  the  sand.  . . . 

“The  first  crack  in  the  beach  de- 
fense finally  was  accomplished  by 
terrific  and  wonderful  naval  gunfire 
wrhich  knocked  out  the  big  emplace- 
ments. They  tell  epic  stories  of  de- 
stroyers that  ran  right  up  into  shal- 
low water  and  had  it  out  point-blank 


with  big  guns  in  those  concrete  em- 
placements ashore.” 

Once  on  the  beaches,  the  soldiers 
crouched  behind  jeeps  or  tanks,  or 
any  cover  they  could  find.  Rangers 
scaled  cliffs  and  attacked  prearranged 
targets.  One  detachment  climbed  up 
a tall  cliff  and  had  captured  gun  po- 
sitions 15  minutes  after  it  landed. 

Small,  wooden  83-foot  Coast  Guard 
cutters  patrolled  about  a half  mile  off 
the  invasion  coast,  picking  up  sur- 
vivors from  sunken  vessels.  They 
rescued  at  least  444  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors during  the  first  two  days.  One 
cutter  alone  picked  up  126  survivors 
from  three  stricken  ships. 

Warships  often  were  called  upon  to 
assist  troops  ashore  when  a particu- 
larly tough  battery  was  encountered. 
Military  experts  estimate  that  one  de- 


stroyer has  the  firepower  of  an  artil- 
lery regiment,  while  battleships  firing 
at  point-blank  range  were  able  to  pul- 
verize the  most  powerful  gun  emplace- 
ments the  Nazis  had. 

Along  the  Cherbourg  peninsula  a 
British  battleship,  assisted  by  the 
USS  Quincy  and  several  destroyers, 
pounded  away  for  36  hours  to  level 
some  especially  troublesome  fortifica- 
tions. The  battle  wagon,  anchored  out 
about  three  miles,  hurled  shells  from 
two  and  sometimes  three  turrets  from 
midafternoon  until  late  evening.  Its 
targets  were  wireless  stations  on  a 
hill,  and  a nest  of  German  88-mm. 
guns  about  five  miles  from  the  Amer- 
ican positions.  The  hill  was  ploughed 
with  giant  furrows  and  not  a thing  on 
it  was  left  standing.  Even  the  trees 
disappeared. 


# Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

Big  guns  of  U.  S.  S.  Nevada  batter  Nazi  positions  in  France. 


British  Official  Photograph 


British  naval  Commandos  creep  across  Normandy  shores,  removing  mines  and  other  obstructions. 


The  USS  Tuscaloosa  “took  on”  the 
town  of  Montebourg  on  8 June  to  pave 
the  way  for  its  subsequent  capture  by 
ground  forces.  The  Nazis  were  well 
dug  in  around  Montebourg,  their  im- 
portant gun  positions  casemated  with 
walls  of  earth  and  concrete  12% 
feet  thick.  Their  big  guns  used  very 
fine  smokeless  powder  that  made  it 
impossible  to  spot  gun  sites  unless  a 
spotter  happened  to  see  muzzle 
flashes.  The  Nazis  also  used  the  trick 
of  sending  out  billows  of  smoke  every 
time  a gun  fired,  from  a position 
safely  removed  from  the  actual  bat- 
tery. 

However,  officers  on  the  Tuscaloosa 
were  able  to  get  the  guns  by  watch- 
ing the  splashes  as  shells  hit  the 
water  and  started  “walking”  toward 
the  cruiser.  They  were  in  a straight 
line,  and  by  following  them  back  it 
was  possible  to  eventually  land  shells 
on  the  guns  and  knock  them  out. 


Even  the  Tuscaloosa's  heavy  guns 
could  not  completely  knock  out  the 
well-protected  gun  emplacements.  A 
direct  hit  would  not  destroy  the  guns 
but  the  concussion  killed  some  of  the 
Germans  inside  and  deranged  some 
of  the  sensitive  equipment,  such  as 
range  finders.  Therefore  a direct  hit 
would  neutralize  a battery  for  10  to 
30  minutes  while  the  Germans  re- 
placed equipment  and  rushed  in  new 
cannon  fodder. 

A destroyer  alongside  the  Tusca- 
loosa joined  in  the  battle  and  used  a 
few  tricks  of  its  own.  As  German 
shells  began  falling  closer,  the  de- 
stroyer began  belching  black  smoke, 
as  though  about  to  move.  The  Ger- 
mans swung  their  guns  and  straddled 
perfectly  the  position  the  destroyer 
would  have  occupied  had  it  gone  for- 
ward. But  the  destroyer  had  reversed 
its  engines  and  gone  full  speed  astern. 
Thus,  the  Germans  had  exposed  their 


gun  position  without  touching  the 
tricky  tin-can. 

The  aerial  pre-invasion  softening 
up  process,  which  started  months  ago, 
had  gradually  increased  in  intensity 
until,  in  May,  more  than  118,940  tons 
of  bombs  were  cascaded  over  Germany 
and  the  occupied  countries.  Allied 
planes  made  94,000  sorties  and 
dropped  bombs  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
one-quarter  tons  per  minute.  Only 
occasionally  did  the  Luftwaffe  rise  to 
give  battle,  but  on  these  rare  occa- 
sions it  suffered  heavy  losses.  Dur- 
ing May,  1,877  enemy  aircraft  were 
destroyed  in  the  European  theater  of 
operations.  The  Allies  lost  1,517 
planes  in  operations  from  British  and 
Italian  bases. 

Our  8th  AAF,  going  into  action  27 
days  during  May,  completed  more 
than  30,600  sorties — over  16,400  for 
the  bombers  and  14,200  for  the  fight- 
ers. The  9th  AAF  made  more  than 


Official  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  photograph 

FRENCH  GIRL  in  bobby  socks  {left)  comes  out  of 
ruins  of  Isigny  as  Yanks  mop  up  snipers. 


Official  TT.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NAZI  SECRE  E weapon:  U.  S.  Navy  men  dismantle 
miniattire  robot  tank  packed  with  high  explosives. 
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Safely  up  beach,  troops  take  ” breather ” — then  push  on. 


British  Official  Photograph 

British  landing  barge,  kitchen,  feeds  invaders. 


30.000  sorties  into  enemy  territory  to 
attack  100  different  targets. 

The  9th,  operating  against  tactical 
or  semi-strategic  objectives — primarily 
rail,  road  and  canal  traffic  in  northern 
France  and  Belgium — dropped  over 

20.000  tons  of  bombs,  an  increase  of 
60%  over  the  April  figure. 

Although  its  operations  were  di- 
rected against  traffic  over  every  navi- 
gable river  in  northern  France,  they 
were  concentrated  on  the  Seine  and 
Meuse.  In  the  last  10  days  of  May, 
Marauders  and  Havocs  dropped  more 
than  4,000  tons  of  bombs  on  10 
bridges  crossing  the  Seine.  This 
might  have  tipped  off  the  Nazis  to 
the  point  selected  for  the  invasion,  ex- 
cept that  bombs  were  falling  every- 
where with  almost  equal  intensity. 

Long-range  Fortresses  and  Libera- 
tors of  the  8th  AAF  made  48  attacks 
during  May  on  marshalling  yards  in 
France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg  and 
Germany,  36  attacks  on  airdromes 


and  hangars,  11  attacks  on  aircraft 
factories  and  11  attacks  on  synthetic 
oil  plants.  Twelve  industrial  works, 
including  three  shipyards,  were  dam- 
aged in  Berlin  and  five  other  German 
cities.  One  of  the  most  important 
single  targets  attacked  was  the  Ger- 
man Army’s  tank  and  armored  vehicle 
depot  at  Konigsborn,  which  was  al- 
most totally  destroyed. 

In  all  these  operations,  the  8th’s 
B-17s  and  B-24s  shot  down  428  Nazi 
planes  and  lost  310  bombers,  less  than 
2%  of  the  number  dispatched.  The 
8th  fighter  pilots  destroyed  475  enemy 
planes  in  the  air,  many  others  on  the 
ground,  and  we  lost  171  fighters,  less 
than  1%  of  those  sent  out. 

The  Navy  had  begun  its  invasion 
preparations  by  expanding  naval 
bases  and  establishing  others  in  the 
British  Isles.  Several  large  bases, 
particularly  the  one  at  Londonderry, 
Northern  Ireland,  have  been  used 
since  shortly  after  the  U.  S.  entry 


into  the  war.  Soon  after  the  Quebec 
conference  last  September,  Admiral 
Harold  R.  Stark,  usn,  Commander, 
U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  com- 
menced a great  expansion  of  the  base 
and  of  training  facilities  throughout 
the  British  Isles.  In  less  than  one 
year  naval  stations  and  base  facilities 
of  various  kinds  were  secretly  built, 
and  through  them  have  been  “pro- 
cessed” thousands  of  officers  and  blue- 
jackets. 

Crews  were  trained  in  the  special 
techniques  of  amphibious  warfare; 
officers  and  men  were  taught  protec- 
tive measures  against  gas;  thousands 
of  Seabees  practiced  the  construction 
of  docks,  causeways,  jetties,  barges 
and  ferries;  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Army,  many  actual  landing  exer- 
cises and  full  dress  rehearsals  were 
held. 

The  mere  assembly  of  the  vast  fleet 
of  landing  craft  used  in  the  invasion 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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LIBERATED  French  villagers  tell  Americans  how  civ-  CAPTURED  NAZIS  spend  their  time  behind  barbed 
ilian  at  right  killed  German  sprawled  on  ground.  wire  while  Allied  troops  continue  their  drive  inland. 
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Amphibs  Hit 


ship  losses  in  the  Atlantic,  but  these 
occurred  among  ships  not  escorted  by 
the  fleet. 

It  was  expected  that  U-boat  packs 


would  return  to  the  Atlantic  when  the 
invasion  started,  but  this  threat  is 
“not  yet  in  evidence,”  Admiral  Inger- 
soll  said. 


Big  Days  in  the  War  in  Europe 

From  the  Invasion  of  Poland  to  the  Invasion  of  France 


( Continued  from  Page  11) 

was  a matter  of  months.  Most  of  the 
landing  craft  and  smaller  naval  units 
employed  were  built  in  the  U.  S.  The 
small  craft  had  to  be  transported 
across  the  Atlantic  on  the  decks  of 
tankers  or  cargo  ships,  many  LCTs, 
for  instance  being  carried  on  the 
decks  of  cargo  vessels  in  three  sec- 
tions and  reassembled  in  Britain. 

The  LCVPs  and  other  small  craft 
were  all  brought  across  the  ocean 
“piggyback”  on  the  decks  of  the 
larger  ships.  Only  the  larger  landing- 
craft  types — seagoing  LSTs,  LSDs 
and  LCI(L)s — made  the  crossing 
under  their  own  power. 

The  LSTs  had  no  trouble  crossing 
the  ocean.  And  the  LCI(L)s,  while 
small — and  somewhat  lively  when  the 
sea  gets  rough — all  crossed  the  ocean 
under  their  own  power,  some  without 
escort  and  many  manned  by  officers 
and  crews  who  had  never  made  the 
crossing  before. 

Admiral  Royal  E.  Ingersoll,  usn, 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  was 
responsible  for  keeping  the  sea  lanes 
open  for  this  flow  of  traffic  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  reported  that  since  1 
January  1942  the  Atlantic  Fleet  has 
escorted  more  than  7,000  ships  across 
with  the  loss  of  10.  None  of  these 
was  a troop  ship.  There  were  other 


1939 

1 Sept. — Germans  invade  Poland. 

3 Sept. — Britain  and  France  declare  war 
on  Germany. 

4 Sept. — New  Zealand  and  Australia 
declare  war  on  Germany.  Fighting 
begins  on  Maginot  Line. 

10  Sept. — Canada  declares  war  on  Ger- 
many. 

27  Sept. — Warsaw  surrenders. 

1940 

9  April — Germans  invade  Norway  and 
.Denmark. 

15  April — British  land  troops  in  Norway. 

10  May — Germans  invade  Belgium,  The 
Netherlands  and  Luxemburg. 

14  May — Dutch  army  capitulates. 

28  May — King  Leopold  orders  Belgian 
forces  to  surrender. 

29  May — British  troops  begin  evacuation 
from  Dunkirk. 

10  June — British  evacuate  Norway. 

14  June — Germans  march  into  Paris. 

22  June — French  sign  armistice  with 
Germany. 

12  Aug. — 500  German  planes  raid  Britain. 

3 Sept. — U.  S.  announces  trade  of  50 
over-age  destroyers  to  Britain  for 
leases  on  naval  and  air  bases  in 
Western  Atlantic. 

7 Sept. — Heavier  night  raids  on  Lon- 
don begin. 

28  Oct. — Italians  invade  Greece. 

20  Nov. — Hungary  joins  Axis. 

24  Nov.- — Slovakia  follows  Hungary  and 
Rumania  into  Axis  alliance. 

1941 

1 March — Bulgaria  signs  Axis  pact, 
Germans  march  in. 

6 April — Germany  attacks  Yugoslavia 
a nd  Greece. 

27  April — Germans  take  Athens. 


12  Dec. — British  chase  Italians  from 
Egypt. 

31  May — British  withdrew  from  Crete. 

22  June — Germans  invade  Russia. 

24  Nov. — Russians  begin  first  winter 
counterattack. 

11  Dec. — U.  S.  declares  war  on  Germany 
and  Italy  after  they  declared  war  on 
us. 

1942 

14  Jan. — First  ship  is  torpedoed  off  U.  S. 
Atlantic  coast. 

26  Jan. — First  American  troops  arrive 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

30  May — First  1,000-plane  RAF  raid 
drops  3,000  tons  of  bombs  on  Cologne. 

20  June — Germans  capture  Tobruk,  push 
on  toward  Egypt. 

1 July — Germans  capture  Sevastopol. 

4 July — U.  S.  Army  bombers  make  first 
raid  on  Western  Europe. 

19  Aug. — Allied  troops  raid  Dieppe. 

17  Sept. — Nazis  penetrate  Stalingrad. 

23  Oct. — British  break  through  Axis  line 
at  El  Alamein. 

7 Nov. — American  and  British  forces 
land  in  Africa. 

11  Nov. — Americans  capture  Casablanca 
and  Oran,  ending  French  resistance ; 
Germans  occupy  all  France. 

27  Nov. — Most  of  French  fleet  scuttled 
at  Toulon. 

1943 

18  Jan. — Russians  break  siege  of  Stalin- 
grad, drive  westward. 

23  Jan. — British  capture  Tripoli. 

27  Jan. — Heavy  bombers  make  first  all- 
American  assault  on  Germany. 

7 May — Allies  take  Tunis  and  Bizerte. 

9 May — All  Axis  resistance  ends  in 
North  Africa. 

17  May — RAF  blasts  two  Ruhr  dams. 

11  June — Italians  surrender  Pantelleria. 


How  Casualties  From  Beach  Were  Handled 


Amphibious  warfare  calls  for  new 
medical  techniques,  and  the  Navy  was 
ready  on  D day  with  its  own  complex 
organization  to  handle  the  flow  of  cas- 
ualties from  the  beaches.  Because  of 
lessons  learned  at  Sicily,  Salerno  and 
the  South  Pacific,  the  Navy  had  a 
higher  ratio  of  doctors  and  hospital 
corpsmen  than  ever  used  before  in  any 
military  operation. 

While  working  as  a team  without 
any  stars,  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
had  their  responsibilities  clearly  al- 
lotted in  order  to  avoid  conflict  of 
authority.  The  Army  medicos  take 
care  of  their  men  until  they  are  em- 
barked. Then  the  Navy  looks  after 
the  soldiers  until  they  reach  the 
high-water  mark  on  the  invasion 
shore.  On  the  beach,  however,  both 
Army  and  Navy  medical  personnel 
give  first  aid  as  needed  and  collect 
the  wounded  for  evacuation. 

The  Navy’s  heaviest  responsibility 
is,  in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  to  fill 
evacuation  ships  with  injured  men 
and  get  them  back  to  the  embarka- 
tion point,  giving  all  possible  medi- 
cal or  surgical  treatment  while  un- 


der way.  Here  is  the  system  used 
on  the  Allied  beachhead: 

At  20  or  30  minutes  after  H-hour, 
the  Army  sent  ashore  battalion  land- 
ing teams,  composed  of  two  medical 
officers  and  32  enlisted  men.  They 
tagged  the  wounded  (men  of  the 
first  waves  were  given  aid  by  their 
own  comrades)  and  marked  their 
positions  for  later  collectors. 

The  Navy  sent  ashore  medical 
section  shore  parties,  composed  of 
one  medical  officer  and  eight  hospital 
corpsmen.  They  set  up  a beach 
evacuation  station,  received  cases 
sent  or  brought  to  them  by  the 
Army’s  collecting  teams,  gave  addi- 
tional first  aid  and  prepared  the  cas- 
ualties for  evacuation. 

Small  craft  were  obtained  through 
the  beachmaster  to  transfer  the  cas- 
ualties from  the  evacuation  station 
to  ships  off  shore.  Army  “ducks” 
were  very  useful  for  this  purpose  be- 
cause they  are  as  much  at  home  at 
sea  as  on  land.  They  would  take  a 
load  of  eight  or  ten  litter  cases  from 
the  beach,  put  out  to  sea,  and  drive 
up  the  bow-ramp  of  a waiting  LST. 


The  roomy  LSTs  were  found  most 
efficient  craft  for  the  journey  across 
the  Channel.  They  had  previously 
been  stocked  with  an  abundance  of 
medical  supplies  and  surgical  equip- 
ment, and  LST  crews  were  specific- 
ally trained  to  do  their  share  in  em- 
barking the  wounded.  After  the 
tanks  had  roared  ashore,  litters  were 
lowered  to  the  tank  deck  which  has 
brackets  fitted  along  the  bulkheads 
to  receive  the  litters,  three  deep. 

Going  back  across  the  Channel, 
doctors  check  their  patients’  tags,  on 
which  were  recorded  name  and  num- 
ber, rough  diagnosis  and  report  of 
treatment.  Operating  rooms  were 
set  up  on  the  after  part  of  the  tank 
deck  or  in  the  crew’s  mess  hall  for 
emergency  operations.  Since  LSTs 
are  notorious  rough-riders,  and  the 
Channel  was  very  choppy  during  the 
first  few  days,  both  surgeon  and  pa- 
tient sometimes  had  to  be  lashed  to 
the  operating  table. 

When  the  casualties  were  on  dry 
land  once  more  the  Army  resumed 
responsibility  for  its  soldiers. 


ALL  HANDS 


10  July — Allied  forces  invade  Sicily. 

25  July — Mussolini  resigns. 

1 Aug. — 175  U.  S.  Liberators  from  Mid- 
dle East  blast  Ploesti  refineries. 

3 Aug. — RAF  makes  ninth  attack  on 
Hamburg  in  10-day,  8,000-ton  record- 
breaking  blitz. 

17  Aug. — Conquest  of  Sicily  completed. 

3 Sept.— British  8th  Army  invades 

Italy. 

8 Sept. — Italy  surrenders. 

9 Sept. — American-British  5th  Army 
lands  at  Salerno. 

10  Sept. — Germans  seize  Rome. 

11  Sept. — Most  of  Italian  fleet  escapes  to 
Allies. 

19  Sept. — Italians  seize  Sardinia  for  the 

25  Sept.— Smolensk  falls  to  Russians. 

1 Oct. — 5th  Army  takes  Naples. 

13  Oct. — Italy  declares  war  on  Germany. 


Navy  Department  Communique 
No.  523 

Atlantic 

1.  The  escort  carrier  uss  Block  Island 
was  sunk  in  the  Atlantic  during  May  1944, 
as  the  result  of  enemy  action. 

2.  The  next  of  kin  of  casualties,  which 
were  light,  have  been  notified. 


Pearl  Harbor,  Pacific  Fleet  announce- 
ment— Several  enemy  patrol -type  vessels 
were  sighted  west  of  Truk  Atoll  on  2 June 
(West  Longitude  date)  and  attacked  by  a 
single  search  plane.  One  was  probably 
sunk  and  all  were  heavily  strafed.  On  3 
June  another  search  plane  sighted  the  dis- 
position and  made  an  attack  which  re- 
sulted in  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  auxili- 
aries and  severe  damage  to  another. 

Liberators  of  the  11th  AAF  bombed 
Ketoi  Island  in  the  Kurils  before  dawn  on 
4 June.  No  opposition  was  encountered.  A 
single  search  plane  of  Fleet  Air  Wing  4 
bombed  Paramushiru  Island  before  dawn 
on  4 June. 

All  of  our  planes  returned  from  these 
operations. 

Chungking,  Hth  AAF  communique  — 
Warhawks  shot  up  river  craft  on  Tungting 
Lake.  . . . Liberators  on  a river  sweep  over 
the  Yangtze  from  Wuhu  to  Kichun  bombed 
and  sank  three  large  barges.  Other  B-24s 
attacked  an  enemy  vessel  in  the  South 
China  Sea  with  unobserved  results.  P-40s 
on  a sweep  over  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  strafed 
junks  off  the  coast  of  French  Indo-China. 

London,  Admiralty  communique — His 
Majesty’s  submarines,  continuing  the  of- 
fensive against  the  enemy  and  enemy-con- 
trolled  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Aegean,  have  sunk  another  two  large  sup- 
ply vessels,  two  of  medium  size,  22  small 
supply  ships  and  five  naval  auxiliaries.  In 
addition,  seven  supply  ships  including  two 
of  medium  size  have  been  damaged. 

During  the  course  of  these  operations  His 
Majesty’s  submarines  successfully  bom- 
barded a number  of  shore  targets  including 
an  oil  refinery  on  the  Italian  coast,  a rail- 
way goods  yard  and  a seaplane  hangar  on 
the  south  coast  of  France  and  a radio  sta- 
tion in  Crete. 

6 JUNE 

Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  Communique  No.  l — 
Under  the  command  of  General  Eisen- 
hower, Allied  naval  forces,  supported  by 
strong  air  forces,  began  landing  Allied 
armies  this  morning  on  the  northern  coast 
of  France. 

Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  Announcement — After  a 
night  of  heavy  air  bombardment,  incessant 
attacks  against  the  invasion  coast  and  ef- 
fective cover  for  our  troops  and  naval 
forces  were  maintained  throughout  the 
morning.  Air  opposition  has  so  far  been 
slight 

Air  attacks  began  shortly  before  mid- 
night when  well  over  1,000  heavy  bombers 
of  the  RAF  Bomber  Command  opened  up 
on  German  coastal  defenses.  During  the 
night,  troop  carriers  and  gliders  of  the 
U.  S.  9th  AAF  and  the  RAF  flew  para- 
troops and  airborne  infantry  into  the  zone 
of  operations  while  light  bombers  of  the 
2nd  Tactical  AAF  attacked  road  and  rail 
junctions  and  bridges. 

At  daybreak,  more  than  1,000  heavy 
bombers  of  the  U.  S.  8th  AAF  and  waves 


6 Nov. — Russians  retake  Kiev. 

9 Nov. — U.  S.,  Britain  announce  150 
U-boats  sunk  in  six  months. 

28  Nov. — President  Roosevelt,  Prime 

Minister  Churchill,  Marshal  Stalin 
meet  at  Teheran,  plan  three-way  at- 
tack on  Axis  Europe. 

24  Dec. — Gen.  Eisenhower  named  to  lead 
invasion  of  Europe. 

1944 

4 Jan. — Red  Army  smashes  across  Pol- 
ish border. 

21  Jan. — Red  Army  lifts  siege  of  Lenin- 
grad. 

22  Jan. — Allies  land  behind  Nazi  lines 
at  Anzio. 

7 March — 800  U.  S.  heavy  bombers 
make  first  big  daylight  raid  on  Ber- 
lin. 


of  U.  S.  9th  AAF  medium  bombers  took 
up  the  air  bomardment  of  gun  emplace- 
ments and  defensive  works  in  support  of 
landing  operations. 

Fighter-bombers  have  made  repeated 
attacks  during  the  morning  on  gun  bat- 
teries and  communications  in  and  behind 
the  assault  front.  Fighters  have  been  out 
in  large  numbers,  supporting  the  heavy 
bombers  and  covering  land  and  sea  oper- 
ations. 

Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  Communique  No.  2 — 
Shortly  before  midnight  on  5 June  1944, 
Allied  night  bombers  opened  the  assault. 
They  attacked  in  very  great  strength  and 
continued  until  dawn. 

Between  0630  and  0730  two  naval  task 
forces  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  I.  R. 
Philip  Vian,  flying  his  flag  in  hms  Scylla 
(Capt.  T.  T.  M.  Brownrig,  CBE,  bn)  and 
Rear  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  usn,  in  the 
nss  Augusta  (Capt.  Edward  H.  Jones, 
usn)  launched  their  assault  forces  at 
enemy  beaches. 

Naval  forces  which  ,had  previously  as- 
sembled under  the  overall  command  of 
Admiral  Sir  Bertram  Ramsey  made  their 
departure  in  fresh  weather  and  were 
joined  during  the  night  by  bombarding 

forces  which  had  previously  left  northern 
waters.  The  channels  had  to  be  swept 
through  large  enemy  minefields. 

This  operation  was  completed  before 
dawn,  and  while  the  minesweeping  flotillas 
continued  to  sweep  toward  the  enemy 
coast,  the  entire  naval  forces  followed 
down  and  swept  the  channels  behind  them 
toward  their  objectives. 

Shortly  before  the  assault  three  enemy 
torpedo  boats  with  armed  trawlers  in  com- 
pany attempted  to  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation and  were  promptly  driven  off.  One 
enemy  trawler  was  sunk  and  another  se- 
verely damaged. 

The  assault  forces  moved  toward  the 
beaches  under  cover  of  a heavy  bombard- 
ment from  destroyers  and  other  support 
craft  while  heavier  ships  engaged  the 
enemy  batteries  which  had  already  been 
subjected  to  bombardment  from  the  air. 
Some  of  these  were  silenced. 

The  Allied  landings  were  effected  under 
cover  of  air  and  naval  bombardments  and 
the  airborne  landings  involving  troop- 
carrying aircraft  and  gliders  carrying 
large  forces  of  troops  were  also  made  suc- 
cessfully at  a number  of  points. 


31  March — U.  S.  bombers  from  Mediter- 
ranean area  begin  heavy  raid  on 
Bslk3,ns. 

3 April — Red  Army  sweeps  into  Ru- 
mania. 

10  April — Red  Army  retakes  Odessa. 

21  April-13  May — Allies’  planes  drop 
130,000  tons  of  bombs  on  Europe. 

9 May — Red  Army  recaptures  Sevasto- 
pol. 

11  May — Allies  begin  big  offensive  in 
Italy. 

18  May — Cassino  falls  to  Allies  in  Italy. 

20  May — Allies  resume  pre-invasion 
bombing  on  huge  scale. 

2 June — Flying  Fortresses  establish 

shuttle-bombing  service  between  Eu- 
ropean theater  and  U.  S.  bases  in 

4 June — 5fh  Army  captures  Rome. 

6 June — Allies  begin  invasion  of  West- 
ern Europe. 


Continuous  fighter  cover  was  main- 
tained over  the  beaches  and  for  some  dis- 
tance inland,  and  over  naval  operations 
in  the  Channel.  Our  night  fighters  played 
an  equally  important  role  in  protecting 
shipping  and  the  troop-carrier  forces  and 
intruder  operations. 

Allied  reconnaissance  aircraft  main- 
tained a continuous  watch  by  day  and 
night  over  shipping  and  the  ground  forces. 
Our  aircraft  met  with  little  enemy  fighter 
opposition  or  antiaircraft  gunfire. 

The  naval  casualties  are  regarded  as 
being  very  light,  especially  when  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  operation  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Pacific  Fleet  announce- 
ment— Truk  Atoll  was  bombed  during  the 
night  of  3-4  June  (West  Longitude  date) 
by  Liberators  of  the  7th  AAF.  The  air- 
fields at  Moen  and  Paran  Islands  were 
hit.  Four  enemy  fighters  were  airborne 
but  did  not  attack  our  force.  Antiaircraft 
fire  was  meagre  and  inaccurate. 

Ponape  Island  was  attacked  on  the 
night  of  3 June  by  7th  AAF  Liberators 
and  on  4 June  by  7th  AAF  Mitchells.  In- 
stallations on  Langar  Island  and  antiair- 
craft batteries  were  hit. 

Nauru  Island  was  bombed  by  7th  AAF 
Mitchells  during  daylight  on  3 June,  and 
by  Ventura  search  planes  of  Fleet  Air 
Wing  2 on  5 June.  Gun  positions  were 
the  principal  targets.  Antiaircraft  fire  was 
intense. 

Enemy  positions  in  the  Marshalls  were 
bombed  and  strafed  on  3-4  June  by  search 
Venturas  of  Fleet  Air  Wing  2,  Corsair 
fighters  and  Dauntless  divebombers  of  the 
4th  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  and  Navy  Hell- 
cat fighters.  Gun  positions  and  runways 
were  hit.  Antiaircraft  fire  was  meager. 


Advanced  Allied  Headquarters  on  New 
Guinea — Halmahera : Our  night  air  pa- 
trols bombed  and  sank  an  enemy  destroyer 
and  damaged  two  other  vessels  in  waters 
to  the  east  of  Morotai  Island.  . . . Man- 
okwari:  Our  night  air  patrols  scored  two 

direct  hits  on  an  enemy  destroyer,  leaving 
it  dead  in  the  water  and  probably  in  a 
sinking  condition.  Our  attack  planes 
struck  enemy  shipping  and  supply  areas, 
sinking  a small  freighter  and  starting 
large  fuel  fires.  . . . Numfor  Island:  Our 
medium  units  in  a low-level  attack  de- 
stroyed two  enemy  troop-laden  barges  and 
damaged  another. 


A self-propelled  pontoon  known  as  a “Rhino  Ferry”  moves  much-needed  equip- 
ment across  the  English  Channel  during  World  War  II.  The  ferries  could  be 
linked  together  to  form  docks,  convoys  or  ramps  on  enemy  shores. 


OPERATIONS 


The  two  letters  above  recall  the  same  event  at  Omaha 
Beach  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  The  first  letter  was 
written  by  a U.S.  Army  soldier  who  was  pinned  down 
by  enemy  fire  on  that  fateful  morning. 

However,  as  he  recounts,  the  U.S.  Navy  destroyer,  USS 


Frankford  (DD  497)  came  in  close  to  provide  needed  gun 
support. 

The  second  letter  was  written  by  the  gunnery  officer  on 
board  Frankford,  describing  the  events  from  the  sea,  50  years 
ago  this  month. 
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certain  death.  The  situation  looked  hopeless  when,  all  of  a sudden,  at  about  10  a.m.,  a 
destroyer  loomed  out  of  a sea  swarming  with  dozens  of  landing  craft  and  amphibious  vehicles. 
Even  though  she  wasn't  listing  or  smoking,  my  first  thought  was  that  she  had  either  struck 
a mine  or  taken  a torpedo  and  was  damaged  badly  enough  that  she  was  being  beached. 

While  I was  coming  up  with  my  reason  for  the  destroyer  to  head  in,  she  started  to  turn 
right  and  before  she  completed  the  turn  to  be  parallel  to  the  beach,  all  her  guns  opened 
fire.  At  the  same  time  I saw  smoke  leave  the  gun  barrels,  shells  landed  a few  yards  above  us. 

As  the  destroyer  proceeded  toward  the  western  end  of  the  beach,  I continued  to  watch  her 
and  wondered  how  she  could  be  so  close  without  taking  any  artillery  or  mortar  hits.  I watched 
her  go  farther  and  farther  from  me  and  expected  to  see  her  pull  out  to  sea  any  minute,  when 
suddenly  I realized  she  was  backing  up  and  her  guns  had  yet  to  pause  since  commencing  fire. 

She  backed  up  almost  to  where  she  had  started,  went  dead  in  the  water  for  the  second  time, 
still  to  my  knowledge  without  taking  a hit,  and  again  headed  toward  the  other  end  of  the 
beach  with  all  guns  still  blazing.  When  she  reached  the  western  section  of  beach,  she  pulled 
back  out  to  sea. 

There  is  no  question,  at  least  in  my  mind,  if  [Frankford]  had  not  come  in  as  close  as  you 
did,  exposing  yourselves  to  [great  danger],  I would  not  have  survived  overnight.  I truly 
believe  that  in  the  absence  of  the  damage  you  inflicted  on  German  emplacements,  the  only  way 
any  GI  was  going  to  leave  Omaha  was  in  a mattress  cover  or  as  a prisoner  of  war. 

My  best  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  and  many,  many  thanks. 

Cordially, 

James  E.  Knight 
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our  shore  fire-control  party. 

For  reasons  that  became  obvious  later,  we  never  had  clear  targets  on  the  beach. 
Unfortunately,  German  camouflage  was  excellent,  so  from  that  distance  we  could 
not  see  who  was  where  or  pinpoint  anything  to  shoot.  The  tide  was  in  our  favor  at 
the  moment.  Navigating  by  fathometer  and  seaman's  eye,  we  went  in  close  enough  to 
use  our  optical  rangefinder,  ranging  on  the  bluff  above  the  beach,  against  the 
stops,  300  to  400  yards  away. 

The  camouflage  on  the  beach  was  still  good.  We  could  not  spot  a target,  and 
frankly  we  did  not  know  how  far  our  troops  had  advanced.  Then  one  of  our  light 
tanks  that  was  sitting  at  the  water's  edge  with  a broken  track  fired  at  something 
on  the  hill.  We  immediately  followed  up  with  a five-inch  salvo.  The  tank  gunner 
flipped  open  his  latch,  looked  around  at  us,  waved,  dropped  back  in  the  tank  and 
fired  at  another  target.  For  the  next  few  minutes  he  was  our  fire-control  party. 
Our  rangefinder  optics  could  examine  the  spots  where  his  shells  hit. 

By  this  time,  we  knew  none  of  our  troops  were  on  the  hill,  so  we  used  the 
rangefinder  to  pick  out  targets,  including  apparently  at  least  one  artillery 
emplacement.  We  did  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  soldiers  take  some 
prisoners  out  of  one  of  those  bunkers.  When  we  had  expended  our  limit,  we 
returned  to  our  screen  station,  but  not  before  seeing  our  troops  moving  up  the 
hill  toward  the  crest. 

Owen  F.  Keeler 
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Combat  divers 


Story  and  photos 
by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 

Marine  CpI.  Jason  J. 

Mook  couldn’t  see 
his  buddy  right 
behind  him  or  his 
hand  three  inches 

from  his  face.  It  was  that  dark.  He  had 
to  be  at  a specific  place  at  a specific 
time,  but  of  course  there  was  the  dark 
thing  which  meant  he  couldn’t  see 
where  he  was  going.  If  that  wasn’t 
enough  to  get  his  adrenaline  pumping, 
he  was  also  surrounded  by  wild 
animals.  Sure,  most  of  them  were 
pretty  small  and  harmless,  but  he  was 
painfully  aware  that  some  of  them 
weren’t.  And  one  more  thing,  he  was 
underwater. 

A few  weeks  before  Mook  found 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Andrew 
Bay  off  Panama  City,  Fla.,  looking  at 
the  dark  and  listening  to  the  sounds  of 
sea  critters,  he  had  exactly  zero 
experience  as  a diver.  But  that  was 
OK  with  him. 

For  Mook  and  his  fellow  Marines 
going  through  the  combatant  diver 
course  at  the  Naval  Diving  and 


Right:  CpI.  Anthony  J.  Cardinale,  a 
student  in  the  Marine  combat  diver’s 
course  at  the  Naval  Diving  and  Salvage 
Training  Center  in  Panama  City,  Fla., 
emerges  from  the  sea  on  a reconnais- 
sance mission.  Cardinale  and  his 
classmates  are  training  to  clandestinely 
enter  a hostile  area  from  beneath  the 
ocean’s  surface. 
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Right:  Sgt.  M.S.  Shea  keeps  watchful 
eyes  on  the  surrounding  woods  while 
his  fellow  Marines  cache  their  gear 
during  a training  patrol  near  St. 
Andrew  Bay  in  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Below:  Having  completed  their 
assigned  patrol,  Marine  combatant 
dive  students  must  swim  to  their 
pickup  point  nearly  a mile  away.  The 
Marines  use  a LAR  V bubbleless 
underwater  breathing  device  that 
allows  them  to  remain  virtually 
undetectable  while  submerged. 
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Salvage  Training  Center,  learning  to 
dive  is  one  means  to  an  end,  not  their 
final  objective.  “For  us,  this  is  just  a 
way  of  getting  to  work.  Our  primary 
mission  is  to  insert  into  an  area  from 
the  water,  go  on  a patrol  and  gather 
information,  and  report  that  informa- 
tion back  to  our  commanders,”  said 
Mook. 

Any  learning  experience  can  be 
intimidating,  but  the  pressure  dive 
students  face  is  especially  high  as  a 
simple  mistake  could  result  in  serious 
injury.  “The  way  the  instructors  present 
the  material  is  very  professional.  They 
start  you  from  the  basics,  and  sure,  a 
lot  of  it’s  trying  and  difficult,  but  that’s 
what  it’s  all  about.  They  work  you  up 
and  you  always  feel  safe,”  said  Mook. 

According  to  instructor  Marine  Staff 
Sgt.  Richard  W.  Ashton,  the  seven- 
week  course,  a little  more  than  a year 
old,  was  developed  with  the  unique 
duties  of  Marine  reconnaissance 
divers  in  mind. 

“It’s  an  idea  that’s  been  around  for 
a long  time  that’s  finally  being  imple- 
mented,” said  Ashton.  “Marines  used 
to  go  to  Navy  scuba  school.  There 
they  learned  how  to  work  wrenches 
and  things  like  that  underwater.  So 
when  they  came  back  to  a Marine  unit 
they  still  had  to  be  trained  to  be 
combatant  divers.  Before  this  we 
never  had  a formal  school.” 

The  school  is  part  of  a series  of 
courses  Marine  combatant  divers 
face.  “These  students’  need  to  have 
certain  skills  before  they  come  here 
that  compliment  what  we  teach, 
surface  swimming,  for  example. 

Right  CpI.  Jason  J.  Mook  checks  his 
gear  moments  before  he  and  his  fellow 
Marine  combatant  diver  students  roll 
out  of  their  10-man  Zodiac  and  into  the 
dark  waters  of  St.  Andrew  Bay  near 
Panama  City,  Fla. 


They’ve  also  been  to  amphibious 
reconnaissance  school,  where  they 
learn  their  recon  skills.  We  don’t  re- 
teach them  how  to  do  a patrol,  but  we 
require  them  to  do  that  here,”  said 
Ashton. 

Teamwork  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  school’s  training  philosophy. 
“You  never  do  anything  alone,”  said 


Mook.  “When  you’re  underwater,  you 
always  have  a buddy.  The  biggest 
thing  I’ve  learned  here  is  teamwork  — 
working  together.  Nobody  would 
survive  in  this  line  of  work  alone.”  ^ 


Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Navy 

responds  to  city’s 

crisis 


Story  and  photos 
by  J02  Ray  Mooney 

One  clear  message 
was  sent  when 
the  Los  Angeles 
area  was  rocked  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  pre- 
dawn hours:  People 
needed  help.  When  the 
call  came,  thousands 
responded,  including  the 
United  States  Navy. 

In  a town  that’s  infamous  for 
its  traffic,  having  a major  high- 
way interchange  succumb  to 
the  forces  of  nature  only  makes 
things  worse.  The  6.6  temblor 
knocked  out  several  stretches 
of  highway,  including  the  1-5/ 

1 1 4 interchange  that  took  com- 
muters to  points  north  of  the  city. 


Chatsworth 


Woodland  Hills 


'/tissue 


\ 
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Above:  Navy  Recruiter  SH2  Stacey  Butler,  wife  Vivian  and 
daughter  Brittaney  were  one  of  many  families  left  homeless 
by  the  earthquake.  Every  wall  of  Butler’s  apartment,  located 
one  mile  from  the  epicenter,  was  cracked.  The  family  was 
given  only  72  hours  to  pack  and  move  from  their  damaged 
residence. 

SeaBees  from  Naval  Mobile  Contruction  Bat- 
tallion  40  in  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  helped 
ease  commuters’  pain  by  putting  in  a commuter 
rail  platform  and  parking  lot  in  the  small  communi- 
ty of  Vincent.  This  opened  Metrolink,  the  com- 
muter rail  service  that  shuttles  passengers  to  and 
from  Los  Angeles,  but  hadn’t  reached  far  enough 
to  serve  those  communities  north  of  the  damaged 
highway  interchange.  Using  existing  track,  the 
commuter  rail  system  presented  a transportation 
option. 

It  took  the  SeaBees  four  days  to  put  the  1 ,000- 
foot  platform  and  parking  lot  in  place.  Now  com- 
muters will  be  able  to  park  and  ride  instead  of 
confronting  highway  detours  that  can  take  hours 
to  navigate. 

Part  of  the  SeaBee’s  mission  is  disaster  recov- 
ery. Braving  the  rain,  snow  and  wind  in  the  moun- 
tainous area,  the  Navy’s  construction  workers 
were  happy  to  help  at  home. 

“I  think  it’s  great  to  work  in  the  States  for  a 


Below:  Working  sun-up  to  sundown,  Seabees  from  NMCB 
40  stripped  the  topsoii  and  vegetation  off  of  five  acres,  then 
levelled  the  site  to  construct  a 1 ,000-foot  train  platform 
parallel  to  Metrolink  tracks  to  provide  alternative  transporta- 
tion in  an  effort  to  relieve  traffic  congestion. 


change,”  said  Equipment  Operator  2nd  Class 
Glen  Bachman,  who  hails  from  Pittsburgh.  “To 
help  out  in  the  community  shows  people  here 
what  we  do  overseas.” 

As  the  Seabees  were  building,  eight  sailors 
with  supply  credentials  were  busy  in  another  part 
of  town.  These  storekeepers,  mess  management 
specialists  and  ship’s  servicemen  volunteered  to 
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“If  I’m  going  to  be  a part 
of  this  community,  I may 
as  well  be  a part  of  this 
effort  to  help  out.” 

— SK2  Hector  D.  Gorospe 


help  the  American  Red  Cross  inventory  and 
distribute  emergency  food  and  medical  supplies 
from  a warehouse  in  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 


When  we  first  get  here  in  the  morning  there 
are  orders  to  fill,”  explained  Storekeeper 
3rd  Class  Annetta  Day,  from  Ship’s  Intermediate 
Maintenance  Activity  (SIMA)  Long  Beach.  “The 
orders  come  in,  we  fill  them  and  take  them  out  to 


the  trucks  and  load  them.  That  usually  goes  until 
about  9 a.m.  Then  the  rest  of  the  day  we  help 
with  whatever  else  comes  up,”  said  the  St.  Al- 
bans, W.  Va.,  native. 

The  orders  for  supplies  come  in  from  shelters 
and  schools  throughout  the  area.  All  food  and 
medical  supplies  were  donated  by  companies 
and  private  citizens. 

Navy  supply  personnel  are  well-suited  to  this 
type  of  job,  according  to  SKI  Eric  E.  Linden- 
bak,  from  SIMA  Long  Beach.  “It’s  the  same  job 
we  do  every  day.  They  send  in  the  orders,  we  get 
the  sheet,  we  fill  out  the  orders  and  give  it  back,” 
said  the  native  of  Poteau,  Okla. 

But  it’s  more  than  just  a chance  to  use  their 
supply  expertise.  It’s  also  a chance  to  help  some- 
one in  need.  “I  live  five  miles  from  the  epicenter,” 
said  SK2  Hector  D.  Gorospe.  “If  I’m  going  to  be  a 
part  of  this  community,  I may  as  well  be  a part  of 
this  effort  to  help  out.” 

Disaster  brings  out  the  best  and  worst  in  us.  It 
may  rock  people  back  on  their  heels,  but  it  can 
also  stir  plain  people  into  greatness.  ^ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego- based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Back  in  February  when 
the  East  coast  began 
clawing  its  way  from 
beneath  a mountain  of  snow, 
sailors  aboard  USS  Kalamazoo 
(AOR  6)  wrapped  up  a challeng- 
ing training  visit  to  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba.  Completing  the  train- 
ing meant  the  Zoo’s  blue-collar 
sailors  were  headed  for  the  big 
pay  off  — liberty  in  Montego  Bay, 
Jamaica.  All  Hands  joined  them 
for  a look  at  what  happens  when 
some  of  the  Navy’s  hardest  work- 
ing (and  hardest  playing)  sailors 
take  liberty  in  a tropical  paradise. 
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Above:  YN2  Terry  Joe  Wright  (left)  of 
Witheville,  Va.,  and  GMG3  Steve  Randall 
(right)  from  Seattle,  get  set  to  climb 
Dunn’s  River  Falls.  For  Kalamazoo's  port 
visit,  a local  tour  company  set  up  several 
outings  to  Jamaica’s  most  popular 
attractions. 


Prior  page:  The  cascading  water  of 
Jamaica’s  Dunn’s  River  Falls  draws 
visitors  from  all  over  the  island.  The 
falls’  beauty  is  matched  by  its  lush 
surroundings.  Tourists  often  scale  the 
falls,  which  are  easily  climbed  by  even 
the  least  hearty. 


Above:  Zoo  sailors  give  1 00  percent  to  a 
game  of  beach  volleyball.  There  was  no 
shortage  of  players  and  Kalamazoo's 
sailors  enjoyed  competing  with  other 
visitors  from  around  the  globe. 


Below:  BT3  Kelvin  Fleming  (left)  of  Grand 
Rapids,  III.,  and  his  shipmate  BT3  Marcos 
Mondy  (right),  of  Washington,  D.C.,  unwind 
at  a beachfront  cafe. 
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Left:  Beach  boy  MM3  William  Kuczenski  from 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  takes  in  the  view  while 
relaxing  in  the  Jamaican  surf.  Montego  Bay 
offered  dozens  of  beaches,  crystal  waters  and 
gorgeous  weather. 


Below:  Montego  Bay’s  beach  resorts 
drew  sailors  like  a magnet.  They  felt 
right  at  home  with  the  island’s  other 
visitors  who  enjoyed  hearing  sea 
stories.  The  ship  was  just  as  hospitable, 

aboard 
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Sailors  get  a live  history  lesson 


Story  and  photos  by  J03  Jon  S.  Cupp 


Time  has  silenced  the  gunfire  that  50  years  ago 
reverberated  throughout  a South  Pacific  atoll. 
However,  emotional  echoes  could  still  be  felt  by 
the  sailors  and  Marines  who  recently  visited  the 
site  of  the  bloody  Battle  of  Tarawa,  which  was 
fought  Nov.  20-24,  1943. 

The  dock  landing  ship  USS  Germantown  (LSD  42)  recent- 
ly made  a port  visit  to  Betio  Island,  which  is  now  part  of  the 
nation  of  Kiribate,  to  participate  in  Operation  Remembrance , 
a series  of  commemorations  on  the  50th  anniversaries  of  sig- 
nificant World  War  II  battles  and  operations. 


The  Germantown  sailors,  embarked  sailors  of  Assault  Craft 
Unit  5 of  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and  Marines  of  3rd  Com- 
bat Engineer  Battalion,  based  in  Okinawa,  participated  in 
several  commemorative  activities  and  community  relation 
projects. 

Ceremonies  began  the  first  day  at  5:30  am,  with  Ger- 
mantown firing  a saluting  battery  and  lighting  flares  to  mark 
the  precise  moment  the  battle  began  half  a century  ago.  Lat- 
er, Navy  and  Marine  Corps  drill  teams  and  color  guards  along 

Below:  Kiribati  locals  gathered  in  large  groups  to  observe  the 
memorial  ceremonies. 
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“It  was  a scary 
time  and  yet  it 
was  also  one  of 
the  most  excit- 
ing  memories 
of  my  life.” 


with  members  of  the  3rd  Marine  Expeditionary  Band  took  part 
in  a parade.  A memorial  service,  including  the  laying  of 
wreaths  at  a monument,  was  held  in  front  of  the  Betio  Town 
Council  Office. 

More  than  50  Marine  survivors  flew  at  their  own  expense 
to  the  island  to  pay  tribute  to  lost  comrades.  The  trip  brought 
back  many  memories. 

“It  was  a scary  time  and  yet  it  was  also  one  of  the  most 
exciting  memories  of  my  life,”  revealed  battle  survivor  John 
O’Brien,  who  was  wounded  in  his  shoulder  during  the  battle. 
“We  were  lucky  to  survive  it,  many  of  us  didn’t." 

“When  I put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  soldiers  and  imag- 
ine the  heavy  shelling,  the  feeling  I get  is  one  of  unrelenting 
fear,”  said  SN  Rickell  Getfield,  who  was  able  to  view  first 
hand  the  ruins  of  gun  turrets  and  other  battle  remnants.  “It’s 
shocking  to  learn  the  men  who  fought  here  were  very  young 
and  that  for  many  of  them  it  was  their  first  time  away  from 
home.” 

The  ceremonies  concluded  with  a feast  sponsored  by  the 
citizens  of  Betio.  Dancers  in  traditional  garb  entertained  while 
the  celebrants  dined  on  native  dishes. 

“ Germantown  sailors  and  Marines  left  the  Tarawa  Atoll  with 
a better  understanding  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps’  glori- 
ous past  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  World  War  II  veterans, 

Above:  Germantown  sailors  and  embarked  Marines  compete 
against  Kiribati  athletes  during  a race,  just  one  of  many 
competitions  held  during  the  festivities. 

Left:  John  O’Brien,  a former  Marine  who  was  wounded  in  his 
right  shoulder  during  the  battle  of  Tarawa,  came  to  the 
commemoration  to  pay  tribute  to  his  lost  comrades. 


and  also  left  with  a feeling  of  appreciation  for  the  people  of 
Kiribati,”  said  Navigation  Officer  LT  William  Harber.  “It’s  al- 
most like  visiting  a graveyard,  especially  when  you’re  looking 
at  an  old  sunken  tank  or  ship.  In  many  ways,  it  was  a very 
solemn  experience.”  ^ 

Cupp  is  assigned  to  USS  Germantown  (LSD  42). 
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Let  t he  go°  d t/fnec 

Reservists  turn-to  for  Mardi  Gras 


Story  by  JOI  Andrew  F.  Thomas, 
photos  by  Bill  Cook 

n New  Orleans,  “carnival” 
season  brings  millions  of 
people  into  the  city  for  the 
revelry  of  Mardi  Gras.  But 
I a much  smaller  group  of 
men  and  women  come  to  Mardi 
Gras  to  work.  They  are  Naval 
reservists  assigned  to  shore 
patrol  (SP),  and  who  patrol  the 
French  Quarter  along  with  their 
civilian  counterparts  in  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department 
(NOPD). 

“Our  guys  go  out  in  teams, 
walking  the  streets.  When  they 
spot  trouble,  they  radio  in  to 
NOPD,”  said  Senior  Chief  Mas- 
ter at  Arms  Walter  Dindlebeck, 
chief  of  police  at  Naval  Support 
Activity  New  Orleans,  who 
coordinates  the  Mardi  Gras 
Shore  Patrol. 

All  of  the  reserve  SPs  are 
police  officers  in  the  civilian 
world.  Many  expressed  disbelief 
at  what  they  saw  during  Mardi 
Gras  — acts  they  said  would 
warrant  a citation  or  arrest  back 
home.  “The  size  of  the  crowds 

Right:  MA2  Bob  DeAndria,  a deputy 
sheriff  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  on 
patrol  in  the  French  Quarter,  checks 
in  with  a young  man  who  is  enjoy- 
ing Mardi  Gras. 
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the  crowds  are  huge  and  almost 
everyone  is  very  young,”  Ross 
said. 

“Most  of  the  [reservists]  who 
come  to  the  district  are  anxious 
to  return,”  said  Sergeant  John 
Alesich  Jr.,  a 44-year  veteran  of 
the  NOPD,  who’s  in  charge  of 


the  French  Quarter  beat.  “Not 
only  do  they  serve  the  military 
by  coming  here,  but  they  like 
Mardi  Gras.  They  are  a good 
group  of  men  and  women.”  £ 

Thomas  and  Cook  are  both  with  the  public 
affairs  office,  Naval  Support  Activity,  New 
Orleans. 


is  amazing,”  said  MA2  Tony 
Nicassio,  a deputy  sheriff  in  Los 
Angeles.  “Back  in  L.A.,  this 
would  be  considered  a riot.  I 
can’t  believe  how  well-man- 
nered the  crowds  are.  Everyone 
seems  to  get  along.  We’ve  had 
very  little  trouble.” 

This  was  MAI  Ralph 
Johnson’s  first  Mardi  Gras,  and 
it  was  an  opportunity  he  appre- 
ciated. “I  really  feel  I am  working 
in  my  rate,”  said  the  Riverside 
County,  Calif.,  deputy  sheriff. 
“Plus,  I feel  I am  benefiting  my 
fellow  servicemen.” 

Operations  Specialist  2nd 
Class  Neil  Ross,  an  environmen- 
tal conservation  police  officer  in 
New  York,  had  been  to  Mardi 
Gras  before,  but  this  was  the 
first  one  he  worked.  “In  1970 
the  crowds  were  much  smaller 
and  the  people  were  older.  Now, 


Above  right:  MA2  Tony  Nicassio 
pauses  to  chat  with  two  revelers. 
Besides  assisting  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department  the  MAs  were 
good  ambassadors  for  the  Navy. 

Right:  MAI  Ralph  Johnson  (right) 
gives  directions  to  two  sailors  off 
USS  Nassau  (LHA  4).  Nassau  was 
the  visiting  ship  for  Mardi  Gras, 
berthing  more  than  1,600  ROTC  unit 
members  who  marched  in  various 
parades. 
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Letters  from  home 


Story  by  J02  Charles  Achord 

sailor  who  goes  to  sea  will  be  the 
first  to  tell  you  how  important  it  is 
to  get  mail  from  home.  Whether 
from  a friend,  a spouse  or  a moth- 
er, mail  is  important. 


But  how  does  a letter  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  Los  Angeles  get  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world  to  a ship  on  deployment? 

First  the  sender  drops  it  in  a local  mail  box.  It  then  goes  to  a fleet 
post  office  (FPO).  For  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73)  crewmem- 
bers, their  mail  goes  through  the  New  York 
FPO.  Just  like  civilian  post  offices,  FPOs 
move  a staggering  amount  of  mail. 

FPOs  handle  more  than  30,000  tons 

per  year.  _jz=5$>  . £> 

Once  the  letter  leaves  New 
York  it  travels  to  Europe,  via  a 
commercial  airline,  arriving 
in  Madrid,  Spain.  There  it’s 
placed  on  a truck  and 
shipped  to  Rota,  Spain. 

Depending  on  the  ship’s  

position,  a letter  could 
even  go  from  New  York  to 
Rome  and  then  on  to 
Sigonella,  Italy. 

Once  in  Rota  or  Sigonella,  the  well-traveled  letter  makes  its  way  to 
the  ship  either  by  plane  or  helicopter. 

Although  this  process  is  lengthy,  you  would  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  it  averages  around  four  days  to  get  from  the  New  York 
FPO  to  George  Washington. 

Add  that  to  the  standard  do- 
mestic time  from  the  original 
mailbox  to  the  FPO,  and  it’s 
realistic  to  expect  a complete 
delivery  time  of  five  to  seven 
days. 

There  will  be  times  when 
mail  service  is  interrupted, 
such  as  the  ship’s  crossing 
the  Atlantic  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  deployment. 

Occasional  operational  com- 
mitments could  delay  the  flow 
of  mail,  but  all-in-all,  a one- 
week  delivery  should  be  the 
norm. 
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By  using  the  following  example  as  a guidpi 
you  can  make  sure  your  mail  is  correctly 
addressed: 

J02  John  W.  Doe 
*Box  4 

USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73) 

FPO  AE  09550-2873 
* If  you  don’t  know  the  box  number,  put 
the  sailor’s  department  and  division. 


To  ensure  the  quickest  delivery,  there  are  some 
things  you  can  do  to  help  keep  your  mail 
from  being  delayed:  ensure  friends 
and  relatives  have  your  cor- 
rect address,  and  “Be  sure 
the  address  is  right  on  the 
letter  or  package,”  Postal 
Clerk  2nd  Class  Jason  La- 
Cross  said. 

“Some  people  want  to 
put  Norfolk  on  the  address 
because  the  ship  is  home- 
ported  here,”  LaCross  added, 

“The  letter  will  probably  get  here  only  if  we’re 
in  port,  but  it’s  definitely  going  to  be  delayed.” 

Simple  service?  “GW”s  post  office 
said  incorrect  addresses  are  one 
of  their  biggest  examples  of  problem 
mail.  Another  simple,  yet  correctable 
problem  is  legibility. 

Sometimes  the  writ- 
ing on  the  envelopes 
is  just  not  clear. 

Rest  assured,  the  postal  clerks 
put  a lot  of  hard  work  into  prop- 
erly routing  the  hard-to-identify 
letters.  They  search  through  com- 
puter files,  printed  alpha  rosters 
and  card  files  to  find  the  missing 
pieces  of  a puzzling  letter.  Be- 
cause of  this  extra  effort,  only 
about  one  of  10  “mystery”  letters 
have  to  be  returned.  Plus,  it  takes 


a full  30  days  before  the  famous  words  "return 
to  sender”  can  be  stamped  on 
a rejected  letter. 

In  a continuing  effort  to  en- 
sure mail  gets  safely  from  the 
crewmember  to  back  home, 
GW’s  post  office  continues  to 
expand  services.  They  current- 
ly sell  stamps,  money  orders 
and  provide  two-day  priority 
mail  service.  They  also  sell 
mailing  supplies  such  as:  three 
sizes  of  padded  envelopes, 
two  sizes  of  bulk  boxes,  ship- 
ping tubes  and  bubble  wrap. 
For  people  who  like  to  send  tapes,  they  sell  audio  cas- 
settes size  boxes  and  will  soon  have  boxes  for  video 
cassette  tapes. 

“We’re  selling  our 
shipping  supplies  at  cost 
to  save  the  crew  money, 
and  we  offer  priority  mail 
boxes  and  envelopes  at 
no  cost,”  said  LaCross. 

Although  the  mail  has  a long  way 
to  go,  it’s  in  good  hands.  Just 
remember,  before  you  consider  spic- 
ing the  envelope  up  with  perfume  or 
cologne,  it  must  have  an  accurate 
address  that’s  easy  to  read.  £ 

Achord  is  editor  of  “ The  Guardian  ”,  public 
affairs  office,  USS  George  Washington 
(CVN  73). 
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acing  the  newest  fire  fighting  simula- 
in  the  submarine  force  isn’t  like 
ng  back  on  the  boat.  And  it  cer- 
isn’t  like  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days 
of  kerosene  fires  in  oil  drums. 

The  submarine  fire  fighting  trainer  at  Tri- 
dent Training  Facility  Bangor,  Wash.,  brings 
you  as  close  to  the  real  inferno  as  possible. 
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TRAINING 


inferno 


“With  this  facility,  the  first  time 
someone  sees  a real  fire,  it’s 
not  life  or  death.” 

-STSl(SS) 

Mark  Creswell 


Clean-burning  butane  provides  the 
flames  as  fire  fighting  teams  attack  three 
kinds  of  blazes:  bilge,  hull  and  electrical 
panel.  A computerized  control  panel  in 
a separate  room  monitors  every  aspect 
of  the  evolution,  including  what  agent  is 
applied  to  the  fire,  how  long  it  has  been 
applied  and  how  much  longer  it  will  be 
before  the  fire  could  be  extinguished  by 
that  agent.  There  is  also  a button,  iden- 
tical to  buttons  inside  the  trainer  itself, 
that  can  shut  the  entire  system  down, 
kick  ventilation  up  to  1 00  percent  and 
clear  the  atmosphere  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

The  idea  is  to  provide  safe,  effective 
training  while  giving  students  a taste  of 
the  real  thing,  according  to  Senior  Chief 
Machinist’s  Mate  (SS)  Lance  Hagele,  di- 
vision officer  for  the  new  fire  fighting 
trainer.  “It’s  as  true  to  real  life  as  obtain- 
able, while  maintaining  safety.” 

“It’s  a pretty  realistic  trainer  as  far  as 
the  length  of  the  fires  and  the  physical 
exertion  it  requires  to  put  them  out,”  said 
Sonar  Technician  (Submarine)  1st  Class 
(SS)  Mark  A.  Creswell,  from  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  stationed  aboard  USS  Nevada 
(Blue)  (SSBN  733).  “I  think  it  gives  ev- 
erybody a better  understanding  of  what 
they’re  going  to  have  to  go  through  in  a 
real  casualty  situation.”  Creswell  and 
some  of  his  USS  Nevada  shipmates 
were  undergoing  a one-day  advanced 


Opposite  page  and  above:  USS  Nevada 
(Blue)  crew  members  undergo  a one- 
day  class  in  advanced  fire  fighting 
techniques. 

Left:  MMI(SS)  Wesley  M.  Morrell,  from 
Riverside,  Calif.,  mans  the  simulator’s 
instructor  operation  station. 


fire  fighting  class  in  the  trainer. 

“I  went  through  the  course  they  used 
to  teach  here,”  said  Radioman  1 st  Class 
(SS)  Douglas  Martens,  from  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  also  stationed  aboard  USS 
Nevada.  “This  is  much  more  realistic. 

“The  other  one  was  really  small.  You 
could  only  get  one  hose  team  in  at  a 
time.  In  this  new  one  you  can  attack  the 
fire  just  like  you  do  on  the  boat,  with 
two  hose  teams.” 

Whether  fire  fighting  students  tackle 
the  basics,  advanced  techniques  or 
undergo  team  training,  they  leave  pre- 
pared to  face  a deadly  enemy. 

“I  think  it’s  great,”  Creswell  added. 
“With  this  facility,  the  first  time  someone 
sees  a real  fire,  it’s  not  life  or  death. 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour 
nalist  for  All  Hands. 


§ ^ Left:  HM1  Robin  M.  Hassell-Brooks, 
from  Orangeburg,  S.C.,  keeps  a close 
eye  on  the  students  going  through  the 
fire  fighting  simulator. 
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Story  by  MMI(SS)  Brent  Brooks 


STOP 


Petty  officer  second  class 
John  Doe  bought  a new 
home- entertainment 
system  “on  sale”  for 
$2,000.  He  used  a 
credit  card  that  charg- 
es 18.5  percent  interest.  His  minimum 
monthly  payment  (like  most  credit 
cards)  is  based  on  2 to  3 percent 
. of  the  outstanding  balance, 
\ and  will  be  readjusted  as  the 
balance  drops  by  $500  in- 
crements.  So  John  only 
s has  to  pay  $40  a month 
until  the  balance 
comes  down  to 
$1 ,500,  and  then  his 
payment  will  drop  to 
$30  a month.  And  it’s 
only  going  to  take  him 
1 1 years  to  pay  it  off . . . 
that’s  right,  11  years. 
And  the  interest  added  to 
the  sales  amount  will  bring 
the  total  price  of  the  unit  to  al- 
most $4,500  — maybe  not  such 
a bargain  after  all. 

Debt  is  one  of  the  nastiest  four  letter 
words  in  financial  management,  and  the 
cause  is  often  mismanaged  credit. 

Credit  is  actually  a very  important  part 
of  any  financial  plan  and,  used  properly, 
is  a valuable  tool.  It  can  relieve  you  of 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  large 
amounts  of  cash,  and  help  you  get  a 
quick  loan  in  an  emergency.  You  can 


use  a credit  card  to  order  items  over  the 
phone  and  take  advantage  of  bargains 
when  you’re  low  on  cash.  Good  credit 
enables  you  to  get  a loan  for  a new  au- 
tomobile or  a mortgage  for  a new  home. 
Good  credit  can  help  you  reach  your 
goals. 

Bad  credit,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
create  havoc  with  your  financial  goals 
and  can  impact  your  personal  and  pro- 
fessional life.  Inability  to  make  timely 
payments  or  defaulting  on  accounts  can 
cause  far-reaching  effects  (such  as  loss 
of  your  security  clearance)  and  can  be- 
come extremely  demoralizing.  For  these 
reasons,  everyone  should  understand 
how  credit  works  and  how  it  is  con- 
trolled. 

When  determining  whether  to  extend 
credit,  lenders  look  for  three  things: 


$4,500 


Credit  Card 


10.5% 
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1 . Character  — are  you  reliable  and 
do  you  pay  your  bills? 

2.  Capacity  — do  you  have  enough 
income  to  pay  your  debt  and  other  ex- 
penses? 

3.  Collateral  - do  you  have  enough 
assets?  (This  is  only  necessary  for  se- 
cured loans.) 

If  you  are  consistently  late  with  pay- 
ments or  are  overextended  on  expens- 
es, you  will  probably  be  denied  credit. 

There  are  many  ways  to  build  your 
credit.  The  best  place  to  start  is  with  a 
savings  plan,  and  good  management  of 
your  checking  account  goes  a long  way 
toward  establishing  good  credit.  You 
can  apply  for  a credit  card  and  purchase 
some  items  you  would  normally  buy  with 
cash,  and  then  pay  the  bill  when  it 
comes  due.  You  could  even  try  getting 
a small  loan  and  putting  the  money  in 
savings  to  earn  a little  interest,  and  make 
regular  payments  for  several  months. 
After  making  a few  months  of  regular 
payments,  pay  off  the  balance  in  a lump 
sum. 

Bottom  line:  Control  your  spend- 
ing so  that  debt  doesn’t  control  your  life. 
If  you  think  (or  know)  you  already  have 
debt  or  credit  problems,  consult  your 
command  financial  specialist,  call  the 
family  service  center  or  talk  to  your  su- 
pervisor. ^ 

Brooks  is  the  command  financial  specialist 
for  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 


The  best  way  to  determine  if  you  are 
over-extended  is  to  determine  your  debt 
to  income  ratio: 

1.  Add  up  all  your  monthly  bills  (excluding  your  rent/mort- 
gage, utilities  or  insurance  payments).  Include  car  payments, 
charge  accounts,  advance  pay  and  over  pay. 

2.  Divide  that  total  by  your  take-home  pay  (after  taxes  and 
excluding  your  BAQA/HA  if  you  get  one). 

3.  If  the  answer  is  less  than  .15  (15  percent),  you’re  in  good 
shape.  If  the  answer  is  .15  to  .20,  you’re  still  okay,  but  be  cau- 
tious before  taking  on  more  debt.  If  your  answer  is  a number 
higher  than  .20,  you’re  already  in  trouble  and  may  need  help  to 
bring  your  finances  under  control. 


There  are  also  some  civilian,  non-profit  organizations  that  can 
help  military  and  civilians  alike  to  plan  a financial  come-back. 
These  organizations  don’t  charge  for  their  services,  and  will  help 
establish  a payment  plan  and  act  as  a liaison  with  creditors. 
Creditors  know  reputable  credit  counseling  organizations  and 
often  will  accept  smaller  monthly  payments  or  find  other  ways  to 
help  an  individual  get  out  from  under  debt  load  when  contacted 
through  them. 

Beware  of  any  organization  that  promises  to  “clean-up  your 
credit  rating”  or  alter  records  in  order  to  help  you  get  more  cred- 
it. These  companies  charge  customers  for  their  services,  and 
can  sometimes  arrange  for  “a  bill  consolidation”  loan,  often  at 
high  interest,  which  only  makes  things  worse. 
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Gulf  War  illness:  what  we  know 


Story  by  LCDR  Tim  O’Leary 


Commonly  Reported 
Symptoms 

Fatigue 

Weakness 

Joint  aches/pains 

Muscle  aches/pains 

Skin  rashes 

Insomnia 

Active  Duty 
If  you  have  an  unex- 
plained illness,  your 
doctor  should  refer  you 
to  the  Navy’s  registry. 
Each  military  hospital 
has  a Gulf  War  coordina- 
tor to  help  you  answer 
any  questions. 

Non-Active  Duty 

Contact  your  nearest 
VA  hospital  for  a screen- 
ing and  examination. 


Although  some  Gulf  War  veterans  have  reported  various 
physical  complaints  that  have  yet  to  be  diagnosed,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  650,000  service  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Storm  have  not  re- 
ported the  chronic  symptoms  (see  left)  that  have  come 
to  be  known  as  Gulf  War  illness. 

Because  some  veterans  are  reporting  medical  problems  since  their 
return  from  the  Gulf,  an  interagency  board  from  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA)  and  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
been  formed  to  coordinate  research.  The  DVA  has  established  a reg- 
istry to  act  as  a clearinghouse  and  data  base  on  the  veteran  popula- 
tion. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  sick  to  register  with  the  DVA;  if  you  served 
during  Desert  Shield/Storm  you  are  eligible.  In  fact,  you  can  register 
if  you  are  still  on  active  duty.  So  far,  more  than  16,000  veterans  are 
registered. 

It  is  not  known  if  there  is  any  single  source  of  the  illness  some  vets 
are  complaining  of,  but  nothing  has  been  ruled  out.  Because  attempts 
to  determine  the  causes  of  Gulf  War  illness  have  been,  to  date,  in- 
conclusive, additional  research  and  clinical  resources  are  being  used 
to  investigate  the  problem.  $ 


O’Leary  is  head,  publishing  division,  Naval  Media  Center. 
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TAFFRAIL  TALK 


Dog  Watch 

Dog  watch  is  the  name  given  to  the  4 to  6 
p.m.  and  the  6 to  8 p.m.  watches  aboard  ship. 
The  4 to  8 p.m.  four-hour  watch  was  originally 
split  to  prevent  the  crew  from  always  having 
to  stand  the  same  watches  daily.  As  a result, 
sailors  dodge  the  same  daily  routine,  hence 
they  are  dodging  the  watch  or  standing  the 
dodge  watch. 

In  its  corrupted  form,  “dodge”  became 
“dog”  and  the  procedure  is  referred  to  as  “dog- 
ging the  watch”  or  standing  the  “dog  watch.” 


BOAT  ETIQUETTE 


ENTERING  BOAT,  JUNIORS  GO  FIRST 
LEAVING  BOAT,  SENIORS-GO  FIRST 


ALWAYS  STAND  WHEN  A SENIOR 
ENTERS  OR  LEAVES  A BOAT 


WREN  A SENIOR  OFFICER  IS 
PRESENT,  DO  NOT  SIT  IN  STERN 
SHEETS  UNLESS  ASKED  "TO  DO  SO 


SENIORS  ARE  ACCORDED  THE 
MOST  DESIRABLE  SEATS 


ALWAYS  OFFER  A SEAT  TO  A SENIOR 


GET  INTO  BOATS  BEFORE  LAST  BOAT  GONG 
DON'T  MAKE  LAST-MINUTE  DASH 


IF  BOAT  IS  TOO  CROWDED  AND  YOU 
ARE  JUNIOR,  CATCH  NEXT  BOAT 


HAUL  CLEAR  OF  LANDINGS  AND 
GANGWAYS  while  waiting 


DON’T 


CROSS  BOWS,  CROWD,  OR  IGNORE 
PRESENCE  OF  A SENIOR 


JUNE  1994 
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fRgservist  recognized  by  president 


Washington,  D.C.,  with  its  many 
parks,  museums  and  monu- 
ments is  a virtual  tourist  won- 
derland. One  naval  reservist  recently 
received  an  unexpected  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, but  he  wasn’t  there  to  enjoy  the 
sights.  He  was  there  as  a guest  of  Pres- 
ident Bill  Clinton. 

Master-at-Arms  3rd  Class  Kevin  Jett, 
a New  York  City  police  officer  and  re- 
servist who  drills  with  Naval  Control  of 


the  U.S.  Capitol  for  the  address,  where 
the  president  talked  about  Jett  in  rela- 
tion to  his  new  Crime  Bill. 

After  the  speech,  Jett  met  the  presi- 
dent and  rode  with  him  to  the  White 
House  in  the  president’s  limousine. 

“It  was  quite  an  honor,”  Jett  said.  “He 
treated  me  like  a son,  and  wanted  to 
know  all  about  my  job. 

“When  I met  the  president  after  his 
State  of  the  Union  address,”  said  Jett, 


“he  was  happy  he  finally  met  me  — like 
I was  the  president.” 

The  article  and  President  Clinton’s 
speech  propelled  Jett  into  celebrity  sta- 
tus. He’s  done  interviews  for  TV,  radio, 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Although 
he’s  honored  by  the  personal  attention, 
he’s  most  satisfied  being  a positive  im- 
age for  the  Navy  and  the  nation’s  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  police  officers. 


Story  by  LCDR  Carl  Rusnok,  a reservist  as- 
signed to  Navlnfo  East  Unit  102.  Photos 
courtesy  of  the  White  House. 

Navy  reservist  MA3  Kevin  Jett  was 
hailed  as  an  outstanding  police  officer 
by  President  Bill  Clinton  during  the 
state-of-the-union  address. 


Shipping  Mediterranean  Unit  202,  Fort 
Schuyler,  N.Y.,  was  at  the  president’s 
State  of  the  Union  address,  where  the 
commander-in-chief  referred  to  Jett  as 
one  person  who  is  making  a difference. 

His  notoriety  began  when  he  was 
selected  from  the  city’s  2,700  officers  in 
the  community  policing  program  to  be 
highlighted  in  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine article. 

Jett’s  story  and  “community  policing” 
were  both  recently  highlighted  in  a 1 2- 
page  cover  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine.  The  president  was  so  im- 
pressed by  Jett  that  he  invited  him  to 
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Navy  pilot 
weathers  the  storm 


Navy  pilots  are  used  to  pushing 
the  envelope,  but  LTTodd  Carl- 
son pushed  it  at  a much  lower 
altitude  than  normal.  He  spent  1 1 days 
in  December  fighting  gale  force  winds 
while  sailing  a 38-foot  ketch  from  Flori- 
da to  Bermuda. 

Carlson  says  he  developed  a passion 
for  the  sport  along  the  New  Jersey  coast 
with  his  grandfather,  which  led  him  to 
Florida  in  December  where  he  bought 
his  sailboat.  Getting  it  back  to  Bermu- 
da, 900  miles  northeast  of  Florida, 
proved  to  be  a challenge.  The  seasoned 
sailor,  who  teaches  sailing  back  in  Ber- 
muda, said  he  wanted  to  sail  alone  but 
his  insurance  company  wouldn’t  allow 
it.  To  meet  insurance  requirements,  he 
invited  Lithographer  3rd  Class  Scott 
Ross  who  worked  in  the  admin  depart- 
ment at  Naval  Air  Station  Bermuda,  to 
sail  with  him.  In  Florida  Carlson  met 
Bruno  Heff,  also  a seasoned  sailor  and 
gourmet  cook.  Heff  also  sailed  with 
them. 

Carlson,  who  is  assigned  to  the  op- 
erations department  at  NAS  Bermuda, 
and  his  two  crewmen  sailed  through  35- 
to  40-foot  swells  during  the  11 -day 
crossing.  Meanwhile,  his  wife,  Marianne, 
and  shipmates  back  in  Bermuda  spent 
some  anxious  days  wondering  about  the 
30-year-old  mariner’s  fate. 

News  of  another  sailboat  crew 
plucked  out  of  the  stormy  ocean  near 
Bermuda  added  to  Carlson’s  friends  and 
family’s  anxiety.  Finally,  friends  spotted 
Carlson  and  his  crew  off  St  George’s 
Island,  Bermuda. 

The  Paramus,  N.J.,  native  said  the 
weather  was  so  clear  and  calm  the  first 
four  days  out,  they  had  to  motor  sail.  As 
they  got  closer  to  Bermuda,  the  winds 
picked  up.  “When  you  get  into  gale  con- 
ditions, a skipper  hopes  he’s  prepared,” 


Carlson  said.  Everyday  Carlson,  who’s 
been  sailing  since  he  was  eight  years 
old,  got  weather  updates  from  ‘South- 
bound 2,’  a ham  radio  operator  back  in 
Bermuda.  When  they  got  into  gale  con- 
ditions, they  radioed  him  twice  a day. 

Southbound  2 gave  the  crew  daily 
weather  reports,  and  their  current  con- 


ditions based  on  their  location.  That  in- 
formation gave  Carlson  and  his  crew  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  weather 
conditions  they  faced.  The  ham  opera- 
tor also  relayed  messages  to  Carlson’s 
wife. 

With  a major  storm  coming,  Carlson 
shortened  the  length  of  each  watch  to 
keep  his  crew  from  tiring  out  too  quick- 
ly. Carlson  said  he  worried  a lot,  and 
admits  he  didn’t  feel  too  good  the  day 
he  saw  debris  from  another  sailboat  float 
by.  To  prepare  for  the  gale  force  winds 
the  crew  shortened  the  sails  and  tied 
extra  rope  around  them. 

Carlson  said  sailing  can  be  danger- 
ous if  not  done  properly.  He  also  says  it 
takes  experience  and  a certain  amount 
of  confidence  in  your  crew.  The  tough- 
est job,  according  to  Carlson,  is  the  cap- 
tain’s. “A  captain  has  a lot  on  his  shoul- 
ders. He’s  responsible  for  the  crew’s 


LT  Todd  Carlson 
celebrates  with 
sailboat  enthusi- 
ast Bruno  Heff 
and  LI3  Scott 
Ross  after 
successfully 
traveling  from 
Florida  to 
Bermuda  aboard 
Carlson’s  38-foot 
sailboat. 


welfare  and  the  safety  of  the  boat.  Your 
leadership  role  means  that  no  matter 
what  condition  you’re  in,  your  crew 
doesn’t  see  your  fear.” 

Carlson  said  he’s  proud  of  what  they 
did.  “I  feel  good  about  this  accomplish- 
ment, especially  knowing  a boat  next  to 
us  rolled  over.  I pushed  my  crew  and 
the  boat  to  its  limits.  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
someone  asked  if  I was  taking  the  boat 
for  a shakedown  cruise.  I said,  ‘Yeah, 
all  the  way  to  Bermuda.’” 

The  winds  did  some  serious  damage 
to  the  boat,  but  still  the  eight-year  Navy 
pilot  says  he’d  do  it  again.  “Before  I die, 

I plan  to  sail  around  the  world."  For  now, 
the  fixed-wing  pilot  has  to  be  happy  with 
flying  the  Atlantic. 

Story  and  photo  by  JOI  S.D.  Powell,  as- 
signed to  Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda. 
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Sea  bees  go  green 


F'or  more  than  seven  years,  resi- 
dents of  California  have  suffered 
through  a severe  drought  that’s  led 
to  water  shortages  and  rationing.  Wa- 
tering the  lawn  could  mean  no  fresh 
water  to  drink  tomorrow.  In  Port  Huen- 
eme,  Calif.,  the  staff  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalion  Cen- 
ter’s Bachelor 
Quarters  (BQ)  may 
have  found  a solu- 
tion to  the  dry  land- 
scape blues  in  the 
forms  of  “Xeriscap- 
ing,”  also  known  as 
waterless  garden- 
ing. 

According  to 
CW03  E.B.  Trin- 
idad, BQ  officer  and 
developer  of  the 
CBC  waterless  gar- 
den, the  idea  of  de- 
veloping the  xe- 
riscaping  to  meet 
the  needs  of  CBC 
came  on  a trip  through  Arizona  where 
he  noticed  how  the  people  who  lived 
there  adapted  the  landscaping  to  the  arid 
desert  climate  of  the  state.  “I  noticed  the 
landscaping  was  made  up  of  a lot  of 
desert  and  drought  tolerant  plants,”  he 
explained.  “I  brought  the  idea  back  to 
California  with  me  where  I got  together 
with  a botanist  who  explained  the  wa- 
terless idea  to  me.  From  there  I read  a 
lot  on  the  subject  and  sought  out  ad- 
vice from  experts.  I started  researching 
the  project  in  July  and  it  took  me  about 
four  months  to  finish.” 

While  the  term  “waterless  garden” 
implies  that  no  waier  is  needed,  the  sys- 
tem does  use  water,  but  a lot  less  than 
traditional  landscaping  uses.  Instead  of 
using  a sprinkler  system  that  soaks  the 
ground  throughout  the  day,  the  water- 
less system  uses  a drip  tube  that  snakes 


its  way  across  the  topsoil  of  the  garden 
sandwiched  between  layers  of  mulch 
and  gravel  covering  the  earth.  The  drip 
tube  is  connected  to  a computer  in  back 
of  the  BQ  that  controls  the  system’s 
water  times,  usually  20  minutes  a day. 
By  utilizing  plants  that  are  drought  toler- 

Workers  install 
“xeriscaping”  in 
front  of  the  main 
bachelor  quarters, 
as  part  of  the  Port 
Hueneme  Navy 
community’s 
attempt  to  become 
more  earth  friendly. 

ant  and  the  layers  of 
mulch  and  gravel 
that  hold  in  mois- 
ture, the  system 
drastically  reduces 
the  amount  of  wa- 
ter needed. 

“The  first  day 
we  turned  on  the 
system  we  used  1 1 gallons  of  water  for 
the  entire  day,”  said  Trinidad.  “The  old 
system  used  77  gallons  a minute  for  an 
hour  at  a time.  Sometimes  during  the 
worst  part  of  the  drought  we  were  us- 
ing the  sprinklers  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  sys- 
tem will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
terms  of  maintenance,  labor  and  water 
costs.  “Because  there  is  no  grass  to 
mow  there  is  no  need  for  labor  and  no 
greenwaste  to  haul  away  and  dispose 
of,”  said  Trinidad. 

“We  should  all  be  environmentally 
conscious,”  he  said.  “I  want  the  BQ  staff 
to  be  recognized  for  the  waterless  gar- 
den and  all  the  work  that  went  into  it.” 

Story  and  photo  by  J03  Sarah  E.  Burford, 
assigned  to  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 


Fleet  Composite 
Squadron  8 wins 
1 993  Golden 
Anchor  award 

Fleet  Composite  Squadron  (VC)  8 
has  created  a winning  career 
counseling  team.  Command  ca- 
reer counselor  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate 
1 st  Class  (AW)  Victor  Marrero  and  divi- 
sional counselors  guide  the  futures  of 


ADI  (AW)  Victor  Marrero,  career  counse- 
lor with  VC-8,  gives  career  advice  to  YN1 
Anna  Hartman. 

more  than  1 80  enlisted  sailors  and  30 
officers. 

“Basically,  we  take  care  of  our  peo- 
ple. We  help  them  shape  their  career, 
assist  them  in  making  the  best  decision, 
and  keep  them  informed,”  said  Marrero. 

“In  the  Navy,  timing  is  everything,”  he 
continued.  “If  you  make  a request  at  the 
right  time,  you  have  a good  chance  of 
getting  what  you  want.  We  had  1 00  per- 
cent approval  on  all  extensions  and  'A' 
school  requests  and  96  percent  approval 
of  ENCORE  requests.” 

Because  of  their  efforts,  the  anchors 
outside  the  squadron  were  recently 
painted  gold,  signifying  capture  of  the 
1 993  Golden  Anchor  award.  VC-8  took 
top  honors  in  the  shore  command  cat- 
egory for  keeping  sailors  in  the  Navy, 
your  career  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it.” 

Story  and  photo  by  JOI(SW)  Kevin  Gaddie, 
assigned  to  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Puerto  Rico. 
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Lincoln  career 
counselors  succeed 
through  teamwork 

Navy  Counselor  1st  Class  (AW) 
Ricky  Young  and  Aviation  Boat 
swain’s  Mate  1st  Class  (AW) 
Paul  Rutkowski  have  a couple  things  in 
common  besides  their  paygrades:  They 
both  work  in  the  command  career  coun- 
selor’s office,  they  both  recently  com- 
pleted their  air  warfare  qualifications 
(within  two  days  of  each  other)  and  to 
top  it  off,  they  will  both  be  attending  the 
same  five-week  recruiting  school  in 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

“We  pushed  each  other,”  Young  re- 
marked. “I  started  out  in  this  program  to 
be  more  competitive,  but  then  I found 
the  added  knowledge  to  be  its  own  re- 
ward. It  opens  the  door.” 

Navy  counselors  are  made,  not  born. 
Nobody  can  become  one  straight  out  of 
boot  camp.  Only  those  who  are  in  pay- 
grade  E-6  (and  E-5s  eligible  for  E-6) 


NCI  (AW)Ricky  Young  (left)  and  ABF1  (AW) 
Paul  Rutkowski  (center)  work  together  to 
counsel  a young  sailor  about  his  naval 
career  aboard  Abraham  Lincoln. 

are  considered  for  conversion  to  Navy 
counselor. 

Both  Young  and  Rutkowski  plan  to 
become  a part  of  the  Navy  Career  Re- 
cruiting Force,  a program  designed  for 
managing  and  training  Navy  recruiters. 

Story  by  YN3  Greg  Maragos,  photo  by  PHAN 
David  Stephenson,  both  assigned  to  USS 
Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN  72). 


Kitty  Hawk  embark 
an  E-ticket 


F‘or  most  7-year  oids,  a trip  to  Dis- 
neyland or  Six  Flags  would  be  the 
ultimate  wish  come  true.  Chris 
Olsson  is  not  most  7-year-  olds.  For  him, 
the  ultimate  wish  was  to  land  on  an  air- 
craft carrier  and  get  an  “up  close”  look 
at  jets  launching  off  a flight  deck.  Thanks 
to  the  Make-A-Wish  Foundation  and 
USS  Kitty  Hawk  (C V 
63),  Olsson’s  wish 
came  true. 

After  an  arrested 
landing  aboard  a C- 
2 Greyhound  at 
noon,  Kitty  Hawk's 
skipper  wasted  no 
time  in  outfitting  Ols- 
son with  an  official 
Navy  flight  jacket  and 
Kitty  Hawk  ball  cap. 

After  that,  it  was  off 
to  the  flight  deck 
where  Olsson  ob- 
served some  “traps” 
at  the  landing  signals 
officer  platform  and  then  moved  be- 
tween the  bow  catapults  to  watch  some 
launches. 

“My  first  thought  was,  ‘Geez,  I hope  I 
don’t  get  blown  off  the  carrier,’”  he  said 
excitedly.  When  asked  to  describe  what 
it  was  like,  Olsson  summed  it  up  with 
one  word  — loud. 

After  hearing  an  explanation  on  how 
each  pilot  is  graded  on  his  approach  and 
landing  onboard  the  ship,  Olsson  had 
no  problem  with  equating  the  grading 
system  to  the  third  grade. 

“So,”  he  said  matter-of-factly,  “If  they 
get  the  three  wire  they  get  a B or  a B+, 
one  or  four  wire  is  a C-  or  D and  the  two 
wire  is  a C”  he  said. 

From  the  flight  deck  it  was  up  to  pri- 
mary flight  control  where  the  air  boss, 


CDR  Russ  Plappert,  sat  Olsson  in  his 
chair  and  explained  how  the  ship  is  able 
to  rapidly  launch  and  recover  aircraft. 
Then  it  was  over  to  the  navigation  bridge 
where  he  took  the  helm  for  a few  min- 
utes and  sat  in  the  captain’s  chair  to  take 
in  more  flight  ops. 

The  rest  of  Olsson’s  itinerary  includ- 


ABE3  Larry  Saxton  of  Blackwood,  N.J., 
gives  7-year-old  Chris  Olsson  a lesson 
on  the  intricacies  of  USS  Kitty  Hawk’s 
flight  deck  operations.  The  youngster 
came  aboard  the  carrier  thanks  to  the 
Make-a-Wish  Foundation. 

ed  a stop  in  the  combat  direction  cen- 
ter for  some  time  on  the  various  radar 
consoles  (a  lot  like  Nintendo,  Chris  ex- 
plained), a first-rate  Navy  haircut  at  the 
Kitty  Hawk’s  barber  shop,  dinner  with 
the  XO  and  watching  night  flight  ops 
from  the  LSO  platform. 

A pretty  full  day  for  a very  special  little 
boy  and  a heckuva  lot  more  fun  than 
Disneyland.  After  all,  Olsson  said,  “any- 
body can  go  there.” 

Story  and  photo  by  USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63) 
public  affairs. 
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Tony  Mendez,  9-year-old  son  of  Juan  Mendez,  a Navy 
civilian  employee  in  San  Diego,  recently  protected  a 
young  neighbor  from  sniper  fire  in  El  Cajon,  Calif.  Ac- 
cording to  Tony,  “I  turned  around  and  saw  the  guy  with 
the  gun.  I just  covered  [her].”  Wounded  by  bullet  frag- 
ments in  his  head  and  chest,  Tony  took  the  girl  to  his 
apartment,  laid  her  on  the  kitchen  floor  so  she  wouldn’t 
get  shot,  then  crawled  to  the  phone  and  dialed  91 1 . 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  3rd  Class  Aaron  Bhol- 
aramsingh,  a Fighter  Squadron  142,  sailor  embarked 
aboard  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73),  was  award- 
ed a Navy  Achievement  Medal  for  alerting  the  chain-of- 
command  to  a series  of  defective  life  preserver  inflation 
assemblies.  The  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  native’s  squadron  in- 
formed the  Navy  Safety  Center  of  the  problem  for  Navy- 
wide release. 

Storekeeper  1 st  Class  Curtis  Harris,  formerly  of  Navy 
Recruiting  District,  Cleveland,  was  named  Support  Per- 
son of  the  Year  by  Commander,  Navy  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. Harris,  a native  of  Cincinnati,  then  an  SK2,  coor- 
dinated the  logistical  aspects  of  closing  NRD  Cleveland, 
ensuring  everything  was  accounted  for  when  responsi- 
bility was  transferred  to  NRD  Columbus.  Harris  is  now 
assigned  to  USS  Trenton  (LPD  14). 

Chief  Aviation  Maintenance  Administrationman 
(AW)  Kim  L.  Taylor-Fields  was  recognized  as  Counse- 
lor of  the  Year  as  acting  director  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
Keflavik,  Iceland,  Counseling  and  Assistance  Center. 
Taylor-Fields’  dedication,  compassion  and  knowledge 
of  domestic  problems  in  relation  to  substance  abuse 
were  praised.  The  Fillmore,  Utah,  native  is  assigned  to 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

BMI(SW)  George  B.  Sasse  was  recently  selected 
as  Naval  Air  Station  Pensacola’s  Sailor  of  the  Year.  The 
Springville,  N.Y.,  native  is  one  of  the  chief  dockmasters 
for  the  base,  arranging  all  the  services  for  visiting  ships 
then  acting  as  the  ship’s  liaison  with  the  base.  His  ad- 
vice is  to  “take  the  time  and  learn  everything  you  need 
to,  so  you  can  do  your  job  right.” 


Your  shipmate’s  face  could  be  here!  Does  your  com- 
mand have  a sailor,  civilian  employee  or  family  member 
whose  accomplishments  deserve  recognition?  Send  us 
a short  write  up  and  photo  showing  their  full  face.  Black 
and  white,  color,  print,  slide  or  Polaroid  will  work.  Our 
address  is  All  Hands  magazine,  Naval  Media  Center,  Pub- 
lishing Division,  Naval  Station  Anacostia,  Bldg.  168,  2701 
S.  Capitol  St.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20374-5080. 
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Lookout  Watch 


onboard  USS  Spruance 

Name:  SN  Hoang  Do 
Hometown : San  Jose,  Calif. 

Watch  responsibilities:  Report  every  surface  or  air  contact. 
Job  description:  Deck  Seaman  - Daily  job  involves  basic 
seaman  work. 

Best  part  of  job:  “Planned  Maintenance  System  (PMS),  be- 
cause I am  assigned  a job  and  it’s  up  to  me  to  get  it  done." 
Hobbies  at  sea:  Reading  and  working-out  in  the  weight  room. 
Countries  visited  while  in  the  Navy:  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico,  Greece  and  Jordan. 


Photos  by  JOI  Steve  Orr 


AGAZINE  OF  THE  U.S.  NAVY 


Midwest 
grows  Navy’s 
future 


Survival  - 
Navy  style 


■ Fly  the 
friendly  skies 
of  Orion 


Army  Rangers  Gung-ho 
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Members  of  USS  America's  (CV  66)  catapult 
three  crew  “button  the  cat”  - tighten  the  catapult 
track  - to  present  the  catapult  shuttle  from 
moving  forward  during  aircraft  recoveries.  Photo 
by  PH3  Michael  A.  McKinley. 
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Watch  to  Watch 

What’s  life  like  patrolling  the  Windward 
Passage  off  the  coast  of  Haiti?  All  Hands 
takes  a look  at  one  24-hour  period  on 
board  USS  Spruance  (DD  963)  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  how  our  Navy  is  helping  enforce 
United  Nation’s  sanctions  through  maritime 
interception  operations.  See  Page  4. 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  cover:  Army  PFC  Abraham  D.  Chira  of  the  2nd  Ranger  Bn.,  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  prepares 
for  his  mission  to  begin  on  board  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73)  during  a recent 
FLEETEX.  Photo  by  PHAN  Steven  S.  Miller. 

Back  cover:  MM3  Anthony  J.  Morera,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  is  responsible  for  the  lube-oil  systems 
on  USS  Kalamazoo’s  (AOR  6)  main  engines  as  he  stands  the  lower-level  engineering  watch. 

Photo  by  J02  Kevin  R.  Stephens. 


Charthouse 


CAREER 


Overseas  sea  tours 
lengthened 
for  first-termers 


To  support  professional  develop- 
ment, unit  cohesion  and  training,  first- 
term  sailors  reporting  overseas  to  sea 
duty  after  Nov.  12,  1993,  now  have 
three-year  tours  vice  two-year  tours. 

Personnel  assigned  to  sea  duty  in 
locations  where  DoD  area  tours  are 
prescribed  are  the  only  exception.  The 
longer  tour  allows  sailors  time  to 
complete  training  programs,  support 
their  own  professional  development 
and  qualify  on  watch  stations. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  two 
years,  personnel  become  eligible  for 
the  Overseas  Extension  Incentive 
Program  (OEIP)  which  includes 
monthly  pay  bonus,  permissive  leave 
or  funded  travel  to  the  United  States. 

More  information  is  available  from 
command  career  counselors  or  from 
detailers. 


LDO  and  CWO 
opportunities  available 
for  senior  enlisted 


Opportunities  to  obtain  a commis- 
sion for  top-performing  first  class, 
chief,  senior  chief  and  master  chief 
petty  officers  continue  to  be  excellent 
through  the  Limited  Duty  Officer  (LDO) 
and  Chief  Warrant  Officer  (CWO) 
Programs. 

The  FY95  selection  board  selected 
446  senior  enlisted  personnel  for  the 
two  programs,  and  despite  downsiz- 
ing, the  number  is  expected  to 
increase  in  FY96. 

The  LDO  and  CWO  programs 
provide  the  Navy  with  officer  technical 
managers  and  specialists  who  exer- 


cise leadership  in  key  positions 
throughout  the  service.  LDOs  and 
CWOs  make  up  more  than  1 0 percent 
of  the  Navy’s  officer  corps. 

Applications  for  the  FY96  program 
are  due  to  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-251)  by  Aug.  1 , under  a new 
BuPers  Instruction  1 131 .1  dated  Aug. 
10,  1993.  This  is  a new  deadline  date. 

More  information  is  available  from 
NavAdmin  057/94. 


Seabees  change  duty 
rotations  to  sea-shore 


Based  on  the  anticipated  assign- 
ment of  women  to  units  of  the  Naval 
Construction  Force,  Seabee  duty 
rotation  is  now  sea-shore  rotation. 

The  change  replaces  out-of- 
continental  U.S.  (OCONUS)  — 
continental  United  States  (CONUS) 
rotation  and  potentially  opens  4,000 
sea-duty  billets  to  women. 

Personnel  reporting  to  Type  6 
(formerly  OCONUS)  commands  on  or 
after  June  1 will  receive  neutral-tour 
credit.  Personnel  who  reported  prior  to 
June  1 will  receive  sea-duty  credit. 

More  information  is  available  in 


NavAdmin  046/94,  or  from  enlisted 
community  managers  (Pers-22R)  at 
DSN  224-6645. 


PERSONNEL 


Sailors  from 
decommissioning  units 
offered  exit  programs 


Second  class  petty  officers  and 
above  in  select  ratings,  attached  to 
decommissioning  or  disestablishing 
units  in  FY94  or  FY95,  are  eligible  for 
voluntary  separation  programs. 

The  programs,  Voluntary  Separation 
Incentive  (VSI),  Special  Separation 
Benefit  (SSB)  and  Temporary  Early 
Retirement  Authority  (TERA),  are 
targeted  to  units  decommissioning  or 
disestablishing  in  FY94  or  95.  The 
programs  are  being  selectively  target- 
ed to  enlisted  members,  including 
Training,  Administration  of  Reserves 
(TARS),  to  maintain  Navy  readiness 
and  ease  personnel  shortfalls  in  the 
fleet. 

Separation  requests  and  fleet 
transfer  dates  must  be  prior  to 
and  within  six  months  of  the  unit’s 
decommissioning  or  inactivation 
date.  More  information  is  available  in 
NavAdmin  049/94  or  from 
command  career  counselors. 


Navy  Leadership 
Education  and  Training 
program  enhanced 


The  Navy  recently  approved  the 
development  and  funding  of  a Navy 
Leadership  Education  and  Training 
Continuum  that  will  provide  sailors 
with  a systematic  program  of  leader- 
ship training  throughout  their  careers. 

The  continuum  is  designed  to 
provide  formal,  consistent  and  pro- 
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gressive  training  to  all  Navy  members 
at  key  points  in  their  careers.  Its  goal 
is  to  prepare  Navy  leaders  for  the 
future  by  making  leadership  training  a 
continuous  process. 

Initially,  the  Navy  will  develop  a 
standardized  leadership  course  to  be 
taught  at  a single  site  for  prospective 
commanding  officers  of  all  designa- 
tors. The  Senior  Enlisted  Academy, 
meanwhile,  will  focus  on  training 
command  master  chiefs  and  chiefs 
of  the  boat.  These  efforts  are  sched- 
uled to  be  in  place  by  the  fourth 
quarter  of  FY95. 

During  the  next  five  years,  depart- 
ment head  and  division  officer  courses 
will  be  developed  and  incorporated 
into  existing  technical  pipelines. 
Courses  geared  specifically  toward  the 
E-5  through  E-8  levels  will  be  taught  in 
areas  of  heavy  fleet  concentration. 
Once  the  continuum  is  fully  imple- 
mented, attendance  will  be  mandatory 
for  all  E-5  through  E-8  personnel. 


Navy  Public  Affairs 
Library  available 
electronically 


Looking  for  electronic  information? 
The  Navy  has  made  it  onto  the 
information  superhighway  with  the 
Navy  Public  Affairs  Library  (NavPALib), 
the  Internet  counterpart  of  the  Navy 
Leadership  Policy  Bulletin  Board 
(NLPBB). 

NavPALib  contains  a wide  variety  of 
general-interest,  Navy-related  materi- 
als, including  Navy  news,  speeches, 
Congressional  testimony,  and  much 
more.  It  is  accessible  on  the  Internet 
through  several  popular  Internet 
interfaces,  including  World  Wide  Web 
and  anonymous  File  Transfer  Protocol. 

Complete  details  and  examples  for 
accessing  NavPALib  are  contained  in 
a fact  sheet  available  on  request  by 
sending  E-mail  to  navpalib(@)opnav- 


emh.navy.mil.  If  you  do  not  have 
Internet  access,  the  dial-up  bulletin 
board  (NLPBB)  can  be  accessed  by 
setting  your  modem  to  eight  data  bits, 
no  parity,  one  stop  bit,  speed  from 
2400B  to  14.4KB,  and  dialing  DSN 
225-6198,  commercial  (703)  695- 
6198,  or  (800)  582-2355.  Problems  or 
questions  can  be  directed  toward  LT 
Britton  at  DSN  225-1888  or  (703)  695- 
1888. 

MONEY 


The  taxman  delayeth 


S' 

The  only  area  where  there  is  no 
administrative  leeway  is  interest 
charges.  Any  member  owing  tax  and 
filing  after  Apr.  15,  1994,  will  be  as- 
sessed an  interest  charge. 


Tax  code  change 
affects  service  members 


A recent  change  to  the  tax  codes 
makes  income  from  Temporary 
Additional  Duty  (TAD)/  Temporary  Duty 
(TDY)  assignments  of  a year  or  more 
in  duration,  taxable  income. 

IRS  Code,  Title  26  U.S.  Code, 
section  1 26(A)  considers  a year  or 
more  of  TAD/TDY  at  a single  location 
to  be  permanent  in  nature.  Any  reim- 
bursement received  by  the  service 
member,  including  per  diem  and  travel 
payments,  is  taxable  income  and  must 
be  included  in  the  service  members’ 
gross  income.  The  change  affects  all 
travel  of  this  nature  after  Dec.  31 , 

1992. 

More  information  can  be  found  in 
NavAdmin  039/94. 


An  automatic  extension  of  time  to 
file  1 993  income  tax  returns  is  avail- 
able for  members  serving  in  either 
Somalia  or  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The 
purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  ensure 
that  members  sewing  in  either  of 
these  operations  are  not  assessed  the 
failure  to  file  or  failure  to  pay  penalties. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS) 
will  grant  this  extension  until  Oct.  15, 
1994,  for  any  member  departing  the 
defined  areas  on  or  after 
March  15,  1994. 

To  be  credited  with  this  extension, 
service  members  must  write  at  the  top 
of  their  tax  form,  either  “Somalia”  or 
“Former  Yugoslavia.”  Procedures  are 
being  issued  to  all  IRS  centers  that 
provide  instructions  on  the  proper  pro- 
cessing of  military  returns  containing 
this  notation. 
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Woteh  to 


Watch 


24  hours  off  the  coast  of  Haiti 


By  J02(AW) 
Photos  by  J01  Steve  Orr 

t’s  midnight  off  the  Haitian  coast. 

USS  Spruance  (DD  963)  slowly 
churns  her  way  through  the  Wind- 
ward Passage,  just  as  she  has  since 
Feb.  8,  when  she  left  her  Mayport, 
Fla.,  homeport  to  join  the  multi-national 
task  force  supporting  Operation  Support 
Democracy.  The  operation  involves  United 
Nations  sanctions  against  the  delivery  of 
weapons  and  petroleum  products  to  Haiti. 

Onboard,  the  watch  section  is  in  full 
swing,  while  other  sailors  get  a few  hours 
sleep  before  they  begin  the  sometimes 
tedious,  sometimes  exciting,  but  always 
long  day  ahead. 

The  day  will  be  busy.  Besides  the  nor- 
mal routine,  there  are  watches  to  be 
stood,  an  underway  replenishment  with 
USNS  Big  Horn  (T-AO  1 98)  and  a board- 
ing of  the  Fortuna  II,  a commercial  Pana- 
manian-flagged bulk  carrier. 

This  will  be  the  eighth  boarding  for 


Laurie  Butler 

and  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 

Spruance’ s crew  and  the  458th  boarding 
since  the  maritime  interception  operation 
(MIO)  began  last  October.  The  task  force, 
under  the  command  of  Commander, 
Canadian  Destroyer  Squadron  1 , Canadi- 
an navy  Capt.  Arthur  Vey,  is  comprised  of 
U.S.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  ships  and 
vessels  from  the  navies  of  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Argentina,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands — all  working  in  tandem  to  support 
the  U.N.,  in  an  effort  to  impose  economic 
pressure  against  the  Haitian  military  re- 
gime. 

In  the  next  few  pages,  you  will  meet 
three  Spruance  sailors  — from  different 
backgrounds  and  job  descriptions,  work- 
ing together  with  other  shipmates  to  help 
make  their  ship’s  role  in  the  operation  a 
success,  i 


Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands  and  Orr  is  a 
Norfolk-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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GSMI(SW)  Ervin 
Scott  inspects  an 
engine  chamber  with 
a bore  scope.  The 
Fort  Deposit,  Ala., 
native  has  been  up 
since  1 a.m.,  and 
figures  he  will  get  off 
work  about  10  p.m., 
“If  I’m  lucky.” 


“I  like  it  short  on  the 
sides  and  back,”  FC3 
Richard  Burns  tells  SH2 
Howard  Thompson. 

“But  leave  the  top 
alone,”  adds  Burns, 
who  is  worried  about 
his  “thinning  hairline.” 

Burns’  day  will  begin  a 
little  later  than  most 
onboard.  The  Spring 
Hill,  Fla.,  native  has 
been  taken  off  the 
watchbill  to  compen- 
sate for  the  long  and  physically  demanding  hours  he  will 
experience  as  a member  of  the  ship’s  boarding  party. 


SN  Keith 
Arnold  begins 
PMS  on  a 
padeye. 

Arnold,  who 
joined  the  Navy  = 
about  a year  ° 
ago,  is  striking  I 
for  the  boat-  - 
swain’s  mate  2 
rate.  He  was 
scheduled  to  | 
take  the 

advancement  exam  several  days  prior,  but  the  night  before 
the  test,  Spruance  received  a mayday  call  from  the  crew  of  a 
30-foot  sailboat.  Arnold  and  three  other  crew  members  took 
control  of  the  distressed  vessel  and  sailed  it  to  Naval  Station 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  He  will  take  the  late  exam. 


Scott  discusses  a 
drain  problem  with 
GSMC  David 
Robinson,  M- 
division’s  LCPO. 

Scott  was  recently  t 
selected  as  ° 

Spruance’ s sailor  I 
of  the  year.  Scott  5 
is  qualified  as  2 
Engineering  o 

Officer  of  the  f 
Watch,  Engineer- 
ing Duty  Officer  and  serves  as  leading  petty  officer  of  the 
auxiliaries  division. 


At  about  2:30 
p.m.,  the 
boarding  party 
is  told  to 
muster  on  the 
fantail  to 
prepare  for  a 
boarding.  The 
team  size 
varies  between 
12  to  14 
people.  Decked 
out  in  Kevlar 

vests  and  pistols,  the  boarding  party  is  transported  to  the 
freighter  in  a rigid  hull  inflatable  boat.  From  there,  it  can  get 
challenging  as  the  team  will  board  the  freighter  via  the  pilot’s 
ladder  — sometimes  60  feet  long.  “The  key,”  said  Burns  with 
a grin,  “is  not  to  fall  off.” 


At  23  years  old, 

Arnold  drives 
the  ship  while 
in  training  to 
stand  Boat- 
swain’s Mate 
of  the  Watch 
under  the 
watchful  eye  of 
BM3  Brian 
Goss.  The 
Wakefield,  R.I., 
native  says  he 
is  doing  things  that  his  friends  back  home  can’t  even 
imagine.  But  Arnold  shrugs  it  off  as  routine,  “It’s  a job  and 
I’m  doing  what  I’m  supposed  to  do.” 
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Scott  takes  a 
familiar 
position  in  the 
ship’s  central 
control  station 
(CCS),  monitor-  t 
ing  the  main  ° 
engines,  J 

pumps  and  5 
other  support  Z 
equipment  for  ° 
the  ship’s  I 
propulsion 

system.  He  will  spend  most  of  his  time  locked  away  in  the 
ship’s  interior.  “Since  I’ve  been  onboard,  I’ve  never  seen  an 
UnRep  or  us  pulling  in  or  out  of  port.  I’m  always  in  CCS.  But 
one  day,”  he  said,  “I’ll  see  it  — I hope.”  Scott  will  have  little 
time  to  fulfill  his  wish.  He  just  received  orders  to  NAS  Cecil 
Field,  Fla. 


While  onboard  the  commer- 
cial vessel  Fortuna  II,  Burns 
is  assigned  to  the  sweep 
team  tasked  with  inspecting 
the  ship’s  berthing  and  work 
spaces.  Escorted  by  a 
member  of  the  ship’s  crew, 
Burns  and  his  partner  will 
alternate  between  entering 
the  spaces  and  covering  their 
shipmate’s  back.  Burns 
admits  the  job  can  be 
dangerous,  but  he  worries 
more  for  his  wife  back  home 


than  for  himself.  He  and  wife  Michelle  are  expecting  their 
first  child  in  August. 


Arnold  and  his 
divisional  ship- 
mates, SN  Zac 
Johnson  (left)  and 
SN  James  Barrett, 
hold  clean-up  on 
the  weather  deck 
prior  to  their 
rendezvous  with 
USNS  Big  Horn  (T- 
AO  198).  Arnold 
will  be  assigned  to 
the  fo’c’sle  line 
handling  team  during 


the  UnRep. 


CO 

CD 

< 

CD 

O 


The  UnRep 
finds  Scott  on 
duty  in  engi- 
neering, where 
he  is  responsi- 
ble for  visually 
inspecting  the 
fuel  and  oil 
samples. 

“Watches  down 
here  are 
varied,”  said 
Scott.  “When 
things  are  busy, 
the  time  can  really  fly.  But  when  there’s  nothing  going  on, 
the  late  watches  can  be  killers.” 


Burns  unwinds  with 
his  shipmates  by 
playing  a quick  game 
of  cards. 


Arnold’s  day  will  soon  come 
to  an  end.  But  first  he  will 
play  the  role  of  signalman 
during  the  UnRep.  “I’ve  got 
one  of  the  easiest  jobs,”  he 
said.  “The  only  time  I’m 
actually  doing  any  work  is 
when  we  send  the  line  over 
or  bring  it  back.  I don’t  feel 
guilty,”  he  added  pointing  to 
his  shipmates  who  are 
manning  the  lines.  “I  had  to 
do  that  for  a year  before  I 
qualified  for  this  job.” 
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Photo  by  JOI  Steve  Orr 


Scott  finds  a 
few  peaceful 
minutes 
reading  a book 
about  Tina 
Turner  before 
getting  some 
sleep.  His 
watch  will 
resume  at  2 
a.m.  When  he’s 
not  working, 
you  will  find 

Scott  studying,  reading,  sleeping  or  writing  to  his  wife 
and  three  children  back  in  Jacksonville. 


Scott  gets  a rare  glimpse 
of  the  outdoors  during 
morning  muster.  As  LPO, 
Scott  must  ensure  every- 
one from  his  department 
makes  it  to  quarters.  Scott, 
who  joined  the  Navy  in 
1 978,  has  served  aboard 
five  ships,  including 
Spruance. 


After  a hard 
day,  Burns 
finds  time  to 
work-out  for  a 
couple  of  hours 
with  fellow 
boarding  team 
member  FC3 
Marc  Accardi.  “I 
like  to  work  out 
every  day,  but 
my  schedule 
doesn’t  always 
allow  it,”  Burns  said.  “I  will  get  down  here  at  least  every 
other  day.  Even  if  it’s  midnight,  I’ve  got  to  do  it.” 


Arnold  reports 
to  the  bridge 
for  duty.  When 
he’s  not  on 
duty,  you  will 
find  Arnold  in 
1st  Division 
doing  PMS. 

“The  MIO  really 
doesn’t  affect 
my  day-to-day 
routine,”  said 

Arnold.  “I’d  be  doing  the  same  job  here,  whether  or  not  we 
were  part  of  the  operation.” 


After  his  morning 
muster,  Burns  will 
begin  his  day 
performing  PMS  on  a 
scuttle.  After  that,  it’s 
off  to  the  Tomahawk 
Computer  Room  for 
more  planned 
maintenance.  PMS 
will  occupy  40  to  50 
percent  of  his  duty 
hours. 


Arnold  stops  at  the  chow 
line  to  get  a quick  bite 
before  retiring  for  a well- 
deserved  rest.  After  a quick 
rest,  he  will  begin  the  cycle 
again.  Arnold  says  the  best 
part  about  ship  life  is  the 
friends  he’s  made  and  the 
port  calls.  Since  reporting  to 
Spruance,  Arnold  has  visited 
France,  Spain,  Egypt  and 
Jamaica. 


ALL  HANDS 


Surviving 
with  honor 


SERE  takes  students  to  limit 


Story  and  photos  by 
PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 

To  many  sailors,  the  Code  of  Conduct  is  just  a 
set  of  phrases  plastered  on  a wall  in  bootcamp, 
probably  written  for  somebody  else.  Most  of  it 
will  be  forgotten  soon  after  graduation.  But  if  you  ever 
find  yourself  as  a prisoner  of  war,  that  set  of  phrases 
could  mean  the  difference  between  surviving  with 
honor  or  not. 

High  in  the  mountainsof  Maineja  few_hou[sdrive 
from  Nav&hKir  GtotiofT^runswickT  sailors  and~i\7f3^ 
rines  get  a chance7 to  examine  the  Code  of  Conduct 
and  themselves.  The  Survival,  Evasion,  Resistance 
and  Escape  (SERE)  course  tests  students  in  a unique 
environment. 


The  students  begin  the  class  by  learn- 
ing to  survive  in  the  wilderness  and 
eventually  find  themselves  in  a mock 
POW  camp.  Along  the  way  they  learn 
to  evade  and  resist  an  enemy. 

“We  take  people  out  and  show  them 
they're  capable  of  more  than  they  think 
they’re  capable  of,”  said  Aviation  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  1 st  Class  (AW)  Ron  Kirby, 
a SERE  instructor  assigned  to  the  Fleet 
Aviation  Specialized  Operational  (FASO) 
Training  Group  at  Brunswick. 

“The  goal  of  the  school  is  for  them  to 
walk  away  with  a knowledge  of  the  Code 
of  Conduct  and  have  the  tools  and  tech- 
niques they  need  to  survive,”  Kirby  said. 

During  the  survival  and  evasion  phase 
of  the  course,  students  are  taught  to  live 
off  the  land  and  avoid  being  captured. 
They  learn  which  plants  are  edible,  how 
to  trap  animals,  where  to  build  shelters 
and  who  they  should  and  should  not 
trust  when  traveling  in  unfamiliar  territo- 
ry. 

“What  we  try  to  do  in  the  field  [phase] 
is  slowly  work  the  students  into  the  prob- 
lem,” Kirby  said.  “They’re  isolated  - in 
the  middle  of  nowhere.  We  teach  them 
about  immediate  survival,  the  very  ba- 
sic things.  Our  ideology  is,  if  we  do  our 
job  well  enough,  they  may  never  need 
to  use  their  resistance  tools.” 

Resisting  exploitation  by  a captor  is 
key  to  surviving  honorably  as  a POW  and 
is  required  by  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

“What  we’re  teaching  students  is  that 
you  can’t  stop  what’s  going  to  happen 
to  you  [after  capture],  said  LCDR  (Dr.) 
Joseph  M.  Govia,  a clinical  psycholo- 
gist assigned  to  FASO.  “But  what  you 
can  do  is  slow  the  process  down.  You 
can  detour  them. 

“Coming  to  this  school  really  reminds 
students  that  [being  in  the  military]  is  not 
always  fun,”  Govia  added.  “It  brings  a 
side  of  reality  to  folks.  There  is  no  other 
way  they’ll  get  it  — short  of  actually  be- 
ing captured.” 

■<  Walking  on  “webs”  is  an  ancient 
form  of  snow  travel  and  allows  these 
SERE  students  to  cross  over  3-foot 
deep  snow  banks. 


was  a lieutenant  junior  grade  radar  inter- 
cept officer  in  an  F-4  jet  when  he  was 
shot  down.  “I  gained  some  confidence 
in  myself  at  SERE  school  and  I learned  a 
lot  about  the  potential  an  enemy  had  to 
exploit  an  individual.” 

Fant,  a training  specialist  at  FASO, 


A The  students  prepare  to  break  camp 
after  spending  a cold  night  in  a lean-to 
shelter. 

>-  LTJG  John  Turnipseed  sets  his 
team’s  course  bearing  from  a wrist 
compass. 


“There  is  life  after 
[being  a]  POW,  as 
long  as  you  survive 
with  honor.” 

— Robert  Fant, 
former  POW 


After  attending  SERE  school  at  Brun- 
swick in  1966,  retired  CDR  Robert  Fant 
was  far  better  prepared  to  spend  almost 
five  years  as  a POW  in  North  Vietnam. 

“The  most  important  thing  I learned 
about  myself  at  SERE  school  was  what 
my  capabilities  were,”  said  Fant,  who 
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Ensues  of  Survival 

" Be  Prepared  To  Face  These  Hostile  Factors " 

1.  BOREDOM  and  loneliness  from  isolation  lead 
to  loss  of  self  esteem  - must  keep  busy. 

2.  PAIN  from  illness  or  injury  creates  frustration  - must 
be  dealt  with  immediately  unless  in  danger  of  capture. 

5.  TEMPERATURE,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 

cause  physical  and  mental  depression  - find  shelter, 

4.  FATIGUE  from  over-exertion  and  sleep  deprivation  causes 
loss  of  self  determination  - rest  when  possible. 

6.  THIRST,  dehydration  leads  to  mental  confusion  and  death  - find  water. 

0.  HUNGER  from  starvation  leads  to  feelings  of  dependency  - find  food. 

7.  FEAR,  insecurity  in  an  alien  environment  and  anxiety  over  fate 
leads  to  blind  panic  - confront  fear  and  use  heightened  senses. 


holds  the  attention  of  students  during 
the  debrief  phase  with  his  account  of 
POW  life.  The  room  goes  silent  as  Fant 
demonstrates  a tapping  technique  he 
used  to  communicate  to  fellow  prison- 
ers at  the  “Hanoi  Hilton.” 

Although  the  course  can  be  a diffi- 
cult experience  for  some  students  ac- 
cording to  Fant,  it  is  a “primary”  experi- 
ence. “The  students  never  forget  these 
lessons,”  he  said.  “This  is  a mistake- 
making course.  We’d  rather  have  them 
make  mistakes  in  our  camp,  where  we 


can  debrief  them  so  they  can  learn  from 
it.” 

“I  learned  what  not  to  do,”  said  Avia- 
tion Warfare  Systems  Operator  Airman 
Jacqueline  S.  Zoll,  about  how  to  handle 
the  resistance  phase.  “And  I hold  a lot 
more  things  closer  to  me,  like  the  Code 
of  Conduct  and  what  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention stands  for.  Zoll,  a student  as- 
signed to  Patrol  Squadron  30  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  said  the  course  also  gave 
her  confidence.  “At  first  I didn’t  think  I 
did  that  well.  But  after  the  debrief,  I re- 


A Instructor  DC2  David  Reiss 
explains  shelter  building  tech- 
niques to  SERE  students  in  an 
outdoor  classroom. 

V AWAN  Jacqueline  Zoll  uses 
her  snowshoe  to  dig  out  a 
shelter  from  a snow  bank. 


alized  I was  stronger  than  I thought  I 
was.  The  bottom  line  of  being  in  the 
military  is  serving  your  country  and  be- 
ing prepared  to  give  everything  for  it.” 
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1 I am  an  American,  fighting  in  the  forces  which  guard  my  country 

and  our  way  of  life.  I am  prepared  to  give  my  life  in  their  defense. 


II  I will  never  surrender  of  my  own  free  will,  if  in  command,  I will 
never  surrender  the  members  of  my  command  while  they  still  have  the 
means  to  resist. 

III  If  I am  captured  I will  continue  to  resist  by  all  means  available.  I 
will  make  every  effort  to  escape  and  aid  others  to  escape.  1 will  accept 
neither  parole  nor  special  favors  from  the  enemy. 

IV  If  I become  a prisoner  of  war,  I will  keep  faith  with  my  fellow  prison- 
ers. I will  give  no  information  or  take  part  in  any  action  which  might  be 
harmful  to  my  comrades.  If  1 am  senior,  I will  take  command.  If  not,  1 will 
obey  the  lawful  orders  of  those  appointed  over  me  and  will  back  them  up  in 
every  way. 

V When  questioned,  should  I become  a prisoner  of  war,  I am  required 
to  give  name,  rank,  service  number,  and  date  of  birth.  1 will  evade  answer- 
ing further  questions  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  1 will  make  no  oral  or 
written  statements  disloyal  to  my  country  and  its  allies  or  harmful  to  their 
cause. 


VI  1 will  never  forget  that  I am  an  American,  fighting  for  freedom, 
responsible  for  my  actions,  and  dedicated  to  the  principles  which  made  my 
country  free.  I will  trust  in  my  God  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Zoll  was  not  alone  with  her  renewed 
respect  for  the  Code  of  Conduct.  “It’s 
not  just  six  paragraphs  written  down  on 
a piece  of  paper  anymore,”  said  Marine 
1st  Lt.  Jay  A.  Vanderwerff,  a student 
from  Planton,  S.D.  “The  history  and  in- 
tent of  the  writers  is  now  ingrained  in 
my  head  as  well  as  knowing  how  to  rely 
on  it  to  get  me  through  a POW  situa- 
tion. ...  It  reaffirms  why  five  years  ago  I 
raised  my  right  hand.” 

“The  Code  of  Conduct  is  something 
you  might  see  in  the  hallway  of  your 
command,  but  you  don’t  really  stop  and 
read  it,”  added  Boatswain's  Mate  1st 


Y BM1  Matt  Maloy  starts  his  team’s 
fire  as  evening  approaches.  To  survive 
in  a non-evasion  situation,  fire  rates 
second  in  importance  after  medical  aid. 

>•  Instructor  QM1  J.  Denagy  explains 
the  various  items  students  should 
include  in  their  survival  kits. 


Class  Matt  J.  Maloy,  a student  assigned 
to  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Mobile 
Unit  2,  Little  Creek,  Va.  “You  know  about 
it,  but  you  really  don’t  know  what’s  in  it. 
Now  I know  what’s  in  it.” 

These  students  may  never  have  to 
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use  their  survival  skills  but,  “If  they’re  un- 
fortunate enough  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy,  we  want  them  to  be  able 
to  survive  honorably,”  said  Fant.  “There 
is  life  after  [being  a]  POW,  as  long  as 
you  survive  with  honor.”  ^ 

Dorey  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


•<  Students  must  stop  periodically  in 
good  ground  cover  to  observe  the  area 
and  listen  for  enemy  movements  during 
the  evasion  phase. 


Y The  resistance  compound  is 
surrounded  by  guard  towers,  offering  a 
challenge  to  potential  escapees. 
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The  Maine  ingredient 

Brunswick  P-3  aviators  are 
changin’  with  the  times 

Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


When  patrol  squadron  aviators 
came  to  the  “office”  during 
the  Cold  War,  tracking  sub- 
marines was  their  main 
purpose  in  life.  Now  that  the  Cold  War  is 
history,  detecting  subs  is  no  longer  their 
primary  task.  But  rest  assured,  these  avia- 
tors’ mission  is  definitely  not  on  automatic 
pilot.  " ' - . 

“Maritime  patrol  is  still  our  overall  mis- 


sion. It’s  the  tasking  within  the  mission 
that’s  changed,”  said  LT  Michael  J.  Col- 
man,  a naval  flight  officer  (tactical  coordi- 
nator) assigned  to  Patrol  Squadron  (VP) 
10,  Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
According  to  Colman,  other  operations  P- 
3 aviators  concentrate  on  in  addition  to 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  are:  antisur- 
face warfare,  carrier  battle  group  support, 
surveillance  and  drug  interdiction. 


0S&T-  '■ 


AE2(AC)  Timothy  E 
Clark  of  Dover,  Del 
uncovers  and  checks 
the  aircraft’s  intake 
during  a preflight  in- 
spection. 


We  re  still  doing  ASW  operations, 
they’re  just  getting  less  attention  now,” 
said  Colman,  a Boston  native. 

Whatever  the  mission,  teamwork  is 
essential,  according  to  Aviation  Warfare 
Systems  Operator  3rd  Class  (AC)  Daniel 
M.  Wilson  of  VP  26  NAS  Brunswick.  “Each 
position  in  the  aircraft  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  overall  mission,”  said  Wilson. 
“Trust  is  one  of  the  keys  to  our  success. 


■ 

JudN994 


You  have  respect  not  just  for  rank,  but  also 
ability.” 

After  flying  for  so  long  with  the  same 
crew,  a camaraderie  builds  between  all 
ranks  and  rates,  said  the  Austin,  Texas, 
native.  “It  becomes  a brotherhood,”  said 
Wilson.  “The  crew  develops  its  own  per- 
sonality, even  designs  its  own  patch,”  he 
said.  “A  competition  builds  between  crews 
within  a squadron.  We  drive  each  other  to 
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-<  P-3  Orion.  U.S.  Navy  photo. 


>-  AE1  (AW)  Tony  B.  Dennis  checks  prop- 
er routing  of  the  engines  wiring  harness, 
chaffing  and  loose  clamps. 


V AW2(AC)  Michael  L.  Dent  interprets  signals  from  sonobuoys  before  passing 
information  to  the  tactical  coordinator. 


operate  the  aircraft  while  an  extra  pilot 
and  flight  engineer  rest.  There  are  also 
a number  of  mechanics  and  electri- 
cians who  play  a vital  role  before  the 
aircraft  ever  gets  off  the  ground.” 

“As  an  AE  I have  to  know  every- 
thing about  the  aircraft  — electrical 
makeup,  instrumentation,  power- 
plants,  airframe  structure,  etc.,”  said 
Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  1st  Class 
(AW)  Tony  B.  Dennis  of  VP  10.  “It 
doesn’t  matter  what  the  mission  is,  my 
job  is  maintaining  the  aircraft’s  equip- 
ment,” said  the  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
native.  “That  will  never  change.” 

In  this  new  post-Cold  War  era, 
things  have  changed  for  AW2  (AC) 
Michael  L.  Dent.  An  acoustic  operator, 
Dent’s  primary  responsibility  just  three 
or  four  years  ago  was  locating  and 
tracking  submarines.  “That’s  changed 
a lot  since  our  ASW  ops  have  de- 
creased,” said  Dent.  “My  job  has 


become  much  more  diversified.  I 
thought  acoustic  operating  would  be 
all  I’d  ever  do,”  said  the  Mifflinville, 
Pa.,  native.  “But  now  I might  run 
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Tkat  was  tk en,., 


...  fki 


is  is  now. 


Targeted  items  for  P-3  Patrol  aircraft 


radar,  work  even  closer  with  the 
TacCo  (tactical  coordinator)  or  do 
visual  surveillance.” 

Although  he  has  more  responsibili- 
ties now,  Dent  realizes  it’s  in  the 
Navy’s  best  interests.  “I  love  being  an 
acoustic  operator,  and  now  I’ve  got  a 
broader  spectrum  of  things  to  do.  I 


really  enjoy  it,”  he  said. 

Another  aviator  who  enjoys  his  job 
is  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Airman 
Tony  P.  Godbolt.  And  he  better.  He 
might  work  on  P-3  engines  eight  to  12 
hours  a day.  “I  don’t  mind  it  though,” 
said  Godbolt,  of  Marion,  S.C.  “Being  a 
mechanic  is  a challenge  and  a great 


responsibility.  Every  time  a plane 
completes  a mission,  I know  I had 
something  to  do  with  that.” 

The  squadrons  have  handled 
changes  in  their  tasking  quite  well, 
according  to  CAPT  John  D.  Roberts, 
commander  Patrol  Wing  5,  NAS 
Brunswick.  “I  couldn’t  be  any  happier 
with  the  way  they’ve  handled  the 
changes,”  said  Roberts.  “They’ve 
done  an  excellent  job  refocusing  their 
efforts.  Keep  in  mind  the  areas  we 
spend  more  time  in  now  we’ve  always 
been  doing.  We’re  not  looking  for  a 
new  mission  by  any  means.” 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


A AD3  Duane  P.  Johnson,  assigned  to 
NAS  Brunswick,  Maine’s,  Aircraft  Inter- 
mediate Maintenance  Department  works 
countless  hours  repairing  P-3  engines. 


Y A02(AC)  Timothy  T.  Pinckney  cocks  the  bomb  rack  of  a P-3  before  going  on  a 
training  mission.  The  Savannah,  Ga.,  native  is  assigned  to  VP  10. 
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Simulator  (EA-6B)  vs.  Flight 


>■  The  four-man  EA-6B  cockpit 
simulator  at  NAS  Whidbey  Island. 

Computers  match  the  motion  of 
the  simulator  to  what  the  aircrews 
see  on  the  screen,  giving  a very 
convincing  impression  of  actual 
flight.  The  illusion  is  so  complete, 
that  individual  waves  can  be  seen 
as  the  aircraft  “flies”  over  the 
water. 


Cost/hr. 

Emergencies 

Weather 


Simulator 

$440.00 

Planned 

Dial-a-Storm 


Aircraft 

$8,663.00 
Hope  Not 
Random 


-<  Martin  Mahey,  a flight  simulator 
technician,  at  the  control  console  for 
the  EA-6B  front  seat  flight  simulator. 


the  way 


Story  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R. 
photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R. 


•<  LT  Chris  “Boris”  Becker,  from  New 
York  City,  attached  to  Navy  Attack 
Weapons  School  Pacific  in  the  star- 
board seat,  and  LT  Bob  “Potsie” 
Hallahan  from  San  Jose,  Calif.,  attached 
to  VAQ  129,  in  the  port  side  seat  of  the 
EA-6B  front  seat  flight  simulator  at  NAS 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 


The  aircraft  shakes,  rattles 
and  bumps  along  as  you  taxi 
to  the  runway.  You  feel  the 
wheels  of  the  aircraft  roll 
over  irregularities  in  the  con- 
crete. The  tower  clears  you  for  take  off, 
and  you  push  the  throttle  to  full  military 
power.  Releasing  the  brakes,  your  body 
presses  back  into  the  seat  as  you  climb 
through  a cloud  layer.  As  you  thumb  the 
adjustment  for  your  aircraft’s  trim,  you 
settle  back,  ready  for  the  mission.  It’s 
another  great  Navy  day  for  flying  - in  a 
simulator. 

The  Navy  has  been  using  flight  simu- 
lators for  decades,  but  recent  advances 
in  technology  allow  realistic  and  cost- 
effective  training  of  naval  aviators  in 
almost  every  conceivable  and  even  in- 
conceivable situation  they  could  face  on 
a mission. 

“Even  though  it's  a trainer,  the  simu- 
lator is  very  realistic,”  said  LT  Pete  Mut- 
tel,  a pilot  assigned  to  Patrol  Squadron 
(VP)  10,  based  in  Brunswick,  Maine. 
“It’s  so  realistic  you  might  break  out 
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YOU  TRAIN 


Hart  and  LCDR  Tim  O’Leary, 

Hart  and  J02  Ray  Mooney 

in  a sweat.  You  don’t  know  what’s  go- 
ing to  happen.  An  engine  might  shut 
down  or  a generator  go  off  line,  but  the 
training  makes  you  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds times  better,”  said  the  Windsor, 
Colo.,  native. 

Aviation  Warfare  Systems  Operator 
3rd  Class  David  Hazel,  also  of  VP  10, 
recalled  his  first  experience  in  the  weap- 
ons simulator.  “It  was  ugly,”  the  Chica- 
go native  said.  “You  really  don’t  know 
what’s  going  on;  there’s  so  many  but- 
tons and  switches,”  he  said.  “You  learn 
to  do  things  in  a certain  order,  which 
helps  you  improve  and  become  more 
efficient.  That  way  our  responses  to  dif- 
ferent situations  are  automatic.  Our  jobs 
are  required  to  be  second  nature.” 

Although  simulators  are  important 
tools  for  learning  routine  and  emergen- 
cy procedures  in  a forgiving  environ- 
ment, there  still  remains  no  substitution 
for  actual  flying,  according  to  the  air- 
crews. 

“I  believe  you  can  have  a virtual  real- 
ity screen,  but  you’ll  still  know  in  the  back 
of  your  mind  that  you’re  sitting  in  a sim- 
ulator, and  that  if  it  crashes,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  reset  the  button,”  said  LT  Tim 
Kuehass,  a naval  flight  officer  with  Tacti- 
cal Electronic  Warfare  Squadron  (VAQ) 
1 29,  who  was  training  on  the  EA-6B  sim- 
ulator at  NAS  Whidbey  Island.  “But  when 
you’re  out  there  on  the  real  thing,  flying 
a low-level,  seeing  what  the  shrub- 
bery looks  like  at  200  feet,  that’s  real 
training.”  $ 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  and  Mooney  is  a photo- 
journalist for  All  Hands.  O’Leary  is  head, 
publishing  division,  Naval  Media  Center. 


>■  Simulator  instruc- 
tors regulate  every 
aspect  of  training  from 
this  control  board  at 
NAS  Brunswick. 


-<  LT  Pete  Muttel  adjusts  to  one 
of  the  many  situations  thrown  at 
him  in  the  cockpit.  “It’s  so  realistic 
you  might  break  out  in  a sweat.” 


Y AW2  Todd  J.  Crockett  of  VP  10  trains  in  the  P-3’s  non-acoustic  (electronic 
warfare)  position. 
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OPERATIONS 


The 

POWER 


Company 


Photos  by  J02  Kevin  Stephens 


A USS  Kalamazoo  at  anchor  in  Mont- 
ego Bay,  Jamaica.  The  oiler  will  make 
one  final  deployment  before  her  de- 
commissioning. 


Do  you  want  lights?  Fresh  water? 
Power  to  the  guns?  Do  you  want 
to  steam ? Who  ya  gonna  call?  The 
sailors  of  the  engineering  department,  who 
often  work  in  100-plus  degree  tempera- 
tures surrounded  by  the  near-constant  roar 
of  the  ship’s  engines. 

Despite  the  difficulty  of  their  duties,  these 
sailors  can  smile  with  a deep  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction. They  know  that  without  them,  the 
ship  would  go  nowhere  fast.  Indeed,  no- 
where at  all. 

All  Hands  went  below  decks  to  visit  with 
the  engineers  of  USS  Kalamazoo  (AOR  6), 
who  keep  the  21  -year-old  oiler  steaming. 
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MM3  AntlTony  J.  Morera,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  is  responsible  for  all  the 
lube-oil  systems  for  the  ship’s 
main  engines  as  he  stands  the 
lower-level  engineering  watch. 
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A BT3  Marcos  A.  Mondy,  originally  from 
Barranquilla,  Colombia,  lights  off  a boiler. 
The  boilers  generate  the  steam  that  powers 
the  ship. 

► EM3  Maurice  T.  Hales  of  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  keeps  an  eye  on  Kalamazoo’s  power 
needs  as  the  electrician’s  mate  of  the 
watch. 
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OPERATIONS 


A EMC(SW)  Ed  Gahagen  of  Weirton,  W.Va., 
ensures  things  run  smoothly  in  Kalamazoo’s 
engineering  spaces  from  his  station  at  main 
control. 


< Machinery  spaces  of  ships  have 
valves  and  lots  of  ‘em.  It’s  up  to  the 
engineers  to  keep  the  dizzying  array  of 
fittings  set  correctly. 


y Manning  the  upper-level  watch, 
MMI(SW)  Rodney  W.  Beck,  a native  of 
Cable  Grove,  III.,  starts  a ship’s  service 
turbo  generator. 
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COMMUNITY 


< Located  in  a region  proud  of  its 
naval  presence,  RTC  and  SSC  drill 
teams  are  in  demand  to  demonstrate 
their  skills  at  parades  and  civic  celebra- 
tions. 

>-  BT2(SW)  Anthony  Brown  shows  his 
engineering  students  how  to  shut 
down  a boiler  at  the  SSC’s  steam 
propulsion  trainer.  SSC  consists  of  10 
technical  schools  offering  more  than 
118  courses  in  apprentice-,  journey- 
man- and  master-level  courses. 

Y Inspectors  HM2  William  Tungate 
(left)  and  QM1  Stewart  Smith  (right) 
scrutinize  Recruit  Company  143’s  duty 
log  book  prior  to  holding  a bunk  and 
locker  inspection.  After  pushing  three 
companies,  CCs  are  placed  in  a hold 
job  for  six  months  where  they’ll 
become  instructors  or  inspectors. 


As  commanding  officer  of  the  SSC,  CAPT  Greg  Maxwell,  a 
San  Diego  native,  sees  only  a bright  future  for  his  schools.  By  the 
end  of  1 996,  24  additional  schools  are  expected,  boosting  the  on 
board  student  average  from  4,000  to  7,000.  “It’s  an  exciting  place 
to  be,”  said  Maxwell,  who  is  presently  reorganizing  the  schools’ 
curriculum  and  structure  to  better  prepare  students  for  the  ship- 
board environment.  “There’s  a window  of  opportunity  here  for 
people  to  come  in  and  help  make  significant  changes  in  the  training 
world.” 

“It’s  a lot  of  hard  work,”  added  Bullard,  who  is  from  Seattle, 
and  who  teaches  basic  electronics  and  fire  control  ballistics  at 
the  command’s  Combat  Systems  School.  “I  could  have  taken  an 
easier  shore  duty,  but  the  advantages  here  are  many.  You’re  keep- 
ing up  with  new  material  in  your  rate,  but  the  biggest  advantage 
is  that  you  have  a direct  effect  on  the  fleet." 

The  story  is  similar  on  the  RTC  side.  With  an  average  ot  about 
4,000  recruits  now  on  board,  RTC  officials  project  that  figure  to 


A Building  1 is  the  NTC  headquarters  and  has  been  in 
service  since  1911,  when  it  was  dedicated  by  President 
William  Taft. 
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COMMUNITY 


-<  A three-day  junior  golf  camp  is  just 
one  of  many  programs  available  at  the 
18-hole  Willow  Glen  Golf  Course. 


V Carol  Guitar  and  13-year-old 
daughter  Jennifer  prepare  dinner  in 
their  family  housing  in  Forrestal  Village. 
NTC  Great  Lakes  maintains  more  than 
2,700  housing  units,  most  of  which 
have  been  renovated  or  are  scheduled 
for  renovation  in  the  next  few  years. 


increase  three-fold  by  year’s  end.  That  equates  to  a greater 
demand  for  additional  company  commanders  and  instruc- 
tors. 

NTC  Great  Lakes  offers  many  advantages  to  the  more 
than  3,200  permanently  assigned  personnel,  besides  a ca- 
reer-enhancing tour.  With  nearly  20  percent  of  recruits  com- 
ing from  the  region,  duty  at  Great  Lakes  provides  many  sail- 
ors a springboard  to  family  and  friends. 

“I  was  looking  for  something  that  would  enhance  my  ca- 


Spring 

Local  festivals  abound 
as  the  region  celebrates 
nature’s  rebirth.  Out- 
door activities  flourish 
with  temperatures 
ranging  from  the  upper- 
205  to  highs  around  70 
degrees. 


Summer 

Lake  Michigan  offers 
fishing,  swimming 
and  sailing  opportu- 
nities during  the 
summer  months. 
Temperatures  vary 
from  a low  of  59  to  a 
high  of  85. 


Fall 

You’ll  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fall  colors  by 
heading  for  the  mountains. 

Hunting,  fishing  and 
camping  are  also  popular 
activities  this  time  of  year. 
Expect  temperatures  from 
the  low-30s  to  the  mid-60s. 


Winter 

Time  to  hit  the  slopes  or 
head  out  to  Chain 
O’ Lakes  where  ice 
fishing,  snowmobiling 
and  skating  are  popular 
activities.  Winter  brings 
temperatures  in  the  mid- 
teens to  a high  of  35. 
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>-  Two  child  development  centers  and 
one  infant  care  center  provide  programs 
for  children  ages  6 weeks  to  5 years  old. 


V EN1  Curtis  Sanders,  an  instructor  at 
SSC  from  Opelika,  Ala.,  is  one  of  about 
1 ,650  staff  members  who  take  advantage 
of  classes  offered  through  Navy  Campus. 
There  are  95  colleges  and  universities 
within  a 45-minute  radius  of  the  base. 


reer  when  I called  my  detailer,”  said  Hospital  Corpsman  1st 
Class  Teri  Zahnd,  an  instructor  at  the  Hospital  Corps  School 
who  is  from  Waterloo,  Iowa.  “The  detailer  said  instructor  duty 
at  Great  Lakes  and  I said,  ‘Hey,  that’s  close  to  home.  Where 
do  I sign?”’ 

Situated  on  1 ,700  acres  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
north  of  Chicago,  NTC  provides  sailors  and  their  families  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  Both  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  are  within 
an  hour’s  drive  — close  enough  to  enjoy  but  distant  enough 
to  experience  what  the  rural  Midwest  has  to  offer. 

When  they  are  not  visiting  grandparents,  aunts  and  un- 
cles in  nearby  Des  Plaines,  III.,  Machinist’s  Mate  1st  Class 
Robert  Spector  and  his  wife  Mary  take  advantage  of  the  abun- 
dant recreational  activities  with  their  three  children.  “We  en- 
joy camping,  fishing,  hunting  and  bike  riding  in  the  warm 
months,  sledding  and  skiing  when  it  gets  colder,”  said  Rob- 
ert. 

And  what  about  those  legendary  winters?  “You  adjust,” 


A Playgrounds  and  parks  are  located  throughout  the 
base  and  in  housing  areas,  providing  families  with 
some  springtime  fun. 

said  Mary.  “That’s  part  of  the  attraction  to  Great  Lakes, 
the  four  seasons.”  ^ 

Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a CC,  contact  the 
recruit  company  commander  detailer  at  (703)  695- 
9316  or  DSN  225-9316.  If  you  are  interested  in  in- 
structor duty,  contact  your  detailer. 
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COMMUNITY 


“BEGIN!  Up,  down  — hold  it.  Up,  down,  ” 
barks  the  godlike  figure  before  you,  who 
from  this  angle  can  only  be  recognized  by 
the  shine  glistening  off  black,  leather 
shoes.  “On  your  knees,  on  your  belly,  on 
your  back  — BEGIN!” 

BASK" 

SUCCESS 

Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 

Though  you  may  have  forgotten  the  name,  you  will 
probably  never  forget  the  face  and  voice  — and  the 
results  the  combination  achieved  — of  your  company 
commander  (CC). 

As  a recruit’s  first  link  to  the  Navy,  CCs  play  parent,  teach- 
er and  role  model,  transforming  young  civilians  into  responsi- 
ble sailors  and  adults  in  eight  short  weeks.  It’s  a responsibility 
they  don’t  take  lightly. 

“The  main  purpose  of  a CC  is  to  teach  recruits  what  it 


A As  recruit  chief  petty  officer,  SR  Michael  Torres  of 
Denver,  is  in  charge  of  his  company  when  his  CC 
isn’t  around.  Recruits  now  go  through  a profession- 
alism course  to  teach  them  the  concepts  of  leader- 
ship/followership, the  first  step  in  the  Navy’s  Total 
Quality  Leadership  program. 
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-<  MMC  Sam  Lymon,  a company  com- 
mander at  RTC  Great  Lakes,  leads  his 
company  to  class.  RTC  is  restructuring  its 
curriculum  to  better  reflect  Navy  structure. 
CCs  will  become  recruit  divisional  com- 
manders and  recruits  will  be  taught  more 
fire  fighting  and  seamanship  skills. 


>-  SR  Ike  King,  from  Alsea,  Ore., 
methodically  folds  his  dungaree  shirt 
during  a bunk  and  locker  inspection. 


A SMC(SW)  Ronald  Lewis  keeps  a close  eye  on  his 
recruits  during  PT. 


>-  MMC  Sam  Lymon  demands  “attention  to  detail”  during  a 
drill.  “We  teach  them  there’s  a reason  behind  everything  they 
do.  It’s  not  about  folding  your  clothes  properly.  It’s  why  you 
do  it  — attention  to  detail.” 

takes  to  be  in  the  Navy,”  said  Chief  Signalman  (SW)  Ronald 
Lewis,  who  is  on  his  second  tour  as  a CC  at  Recruit  Training 
Command,  Great  Lakes.  “If  one  of  my  recruits  got  into  trou- 
ble after  they  left  bootcamp,  I would  feel  somewhere  along 
the  line  I failed  them,  because  I’m  the  one  who’s  supposed 
to  train  them.” 

Before  they  begin  pushing  boots,  CCs  go  through  their 
own  “basic  training”  — a five-week  course  where  they  learn 
how  to  teach  recruits  how  to  drill,  fold  their  uniforms  and  ad- 
just to  basic  military  life. 

“You  must  lead  by  example,”  says  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate 
(SW)  Sam  Lymon,  a native  of  Grainwood,  Miss.  “You  have  80 
to  90  recruits  under  your  lead.  You  have  to  be  a 4.0  sailor  in 
everything.” 

CCs’  days  are  long.  Depending  on  the  stage  of  training 


their  company  is  in,  a CC  can  expect  to  work  from  4 a.m. 
until  taps  in  the  first  few  weeks;  and  from  reveille  until  5 p.m. 
in  the  later  stages.  “But  it’s  worth  it,”  said  Aviation  Structural 
Mechanic  (Hydraulics)  2nd  Class  William  Tungate,  a native  of 
Columbus,  Ind.  “It’s  really  gratifying  knowing  you  have  an 
effect  on  the  quality  of  sailors  the  fleet  will  get.  You  can  make 
a difference.” 

“The  biggest  reward  for  me,”  added  Lewis,  who  is  from 
Carthage,  Mo.,  “is  watching  them  pass  in  review  knowing 
that  I would  be  proud  to  serve  with  any  one  of  them.”  £ 
Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  Ail  Hands. 
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From  catching  the  “big  one”  in  Lake  Michigan  to 
catching  the  game-winning,  home-run  ball  at 
Chicago’s  Wrigley  Field,  your  recreation  options 
at  Great  Lakes  are  limited  only  by  the  season  and  your 
interests. 

Chicago,  just  35  miles  south  of  Great  Lakes,  and 
Milwaukee,  45  miles  to  the  north,  offer  major  league 
sports,  museums,  concerts  and  shopping.  But  to  get 
a real  taste  of  Midwestern  culture,  a trip  into  the  rural 
areas,  where  local  fairs  and  festivals  abound,  is  a must. 

Enjoy  the  outdoors?  Look  no  further.  Hikers  and 
horseback  riders  can  trek  through  Wisconsin’s 
Chequamegon  and  Nicolet  National  forests.  The  re- 
gion boasts  some  of  the  finest  fishing,  and  in  winter, 
sports  enthusiasts  enjoy  skiing  and  tobogganing  down 
snow-covered  hills,  and  iceboating  on  frozen  lakes. 

From  the  Lumberjack  World  Championship  in  Mil- 
waukee to  world-class  opera  at  Chicago’s  Civic  Op- 
era House  — welcome  to  the  Midwest.  £ 

A From  left:  Chicago  is  a town  proud  of  its  Navy 
heritage;  major  league  baseball  at  Comiskey  Park;  local 
zoos  provide  a fun-filled  day  for  families;  SR  Keith 
Harris,  SR  Jack  Hernandez,  SR  Cary  Carrigan  and  SR 
Vince  Rollerson  enjoy  a walk  along  Chicago’s  shoreline. 


>-  Long  Grove,  a village  just  south  of  Great  Lakes, 
offers  its  visitors  handmade  crafts  and  down-home 
cooking. 
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Minneapuli 
St.  Paul , 
9:00 


Green  Bay 
9:35  ' 


Madison 

3:00 


lilwauV 
\j  :55 

Y 


Detroit 
6:05  ' 


Des  Moines 
6^5 


Chicago 


Toledo 

4:45 


Cleveland 
7:10  4 

Columbus, 
• 6:55  > 


Indianapolis 
I 3:50 


Omaha 

9:30 


• Peoria 
3:30 


Cincinnati 
iS*.  6:15 


St.  Louis' 
6:10  < 


Louisville 

6:15 


Springfield 

10:45 


-<  Most  of  the  Midwest  is  within  one  day’s  drive  from 
NTC  Great  Lakes,  making  it  easy  to  take  the  kids  for 
a visit  to  Grandma’s. 


A AR  Jason  Emerson,  SR  Steven  Kordik 
and  AR  William  Womack  get  into  the  jazz 
of  things  along  Michigan  Avenue. 


-<  Day  or  night,  the  view  from  the  Sears 
Tower  in  Chicago  is  breathtaking.  On  a 
clear  day,  you  can  see  four  states. 


V (Left)  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 
(Right)  The  region  offers  first-rate  ski 
slopes. 


Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  attracts 
more  than  3 million 
visitors  yearly.  Displays 
include  an  operating 
coal  mine  and  many 
exhibits  that  explain 
the  mysteries  of  chem- 
istry and  physics. 

John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium  has 
about  4,600  fish  and  other  water 
animals. 

Adler  Planetarium  depicts  the 
movements  of  heavenly  bodies  in 
its  domed  theater. 

Lincoln  Park  Zoo  is  Chicago’s 
largest  and  most  popular  park. 


Attractions  include  beaches, 
sports  fields  and  a children’s  zoo. 
Sears  Tower  is  the  world’s  tallest 
building  at  110  stories.  An  obser- 
vation deck  provides  visitors  with 
a spectacular  view. 

Magnificent  Mile  extends  along 
Michigan  Avenue.  The  concentra- 
tion of  shops,  hotels  and  restau- 
rants are  popular 
among  tourists. 

Buckingham  Me- 
morial Fountain  is 
the  world’s  largest 
lighted  fountain, 
shooting  water  about 
1 35  feet  high. 
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taxing  situation? 


Sailors  relieved  of  new  tax  threat 


The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  recently 
announced  they  in- 
tend to  issue  guidance  to 
clarify  recent  tax  law  chang- 
es that  appeared  to  make 
some  moving  expenses  tax- 
able income. 

The  guidance  is  expected 
to  state  that  the  IRS  will  con- 
tinue to  view  moving  expens- 
es, temporary  lodging  and 
subsistence  allowances  as 
exempt  from  taxable  income. 
It  was  possible  that  Tempo- 
rary Lodging  Allowance 
(TLA),  Temporary  Lodging 
Expense  (TLE)  and  Move 
in  Housing  Allowance 
(MIHA),  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  new  tax 
laws  that  went  into 
effect  on  Jan.  1, 

1994. 

The  allowances 
are  issued  to  ser- 
vice members  in 
connection  with 


TAX 


TIME 


TO 


PAY  (IP? 


mm 


transfers  to  new  permanent 
duty  stations,  and  inclusion 
of  them  as  taxable  income 
especially  could  have  affect- 
ed personnel  transferring 
overseas. 

“I  welcome  this  announce- 
ment,” Secretary  of  Defense 
William  J.  Perry  said.  “It  re- 
solves the  dilemma  we  con- 
fronted concerning  these  al- 
lowances. The  act  had  the 
potential  of  creating  serious 
problems  for  up  to  800,000 
military  personnel.  We  were 
interested  in  a legislative  so- 
lution to  this  issue,  but  that 
will  no  longer  be  necessary. 
The  financial  cloud  over  the 
head  of  our  military  person- 
nel has  been  removed.” 
Additional  information  will 
be  provided  when  re- 
leased by  the  IRS. 
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Taxable 

Base  Pay 
Hostile  Fire  Pay 
Flight  Pay 
Foreign  Duty  Pay 
Parachute  Duty  Pay 
Demolition  Duty  Pay 
Experimental  Stress  Duty  Pay 
Leprosarium  Duty  Pay 
Toxic  Fuel  (or  repellant)  Pay 
Career  Sea  Pay 
Career  Sea  Pay  Premium 
Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 
TLE  (Temporary  Lodging  Expense) 

Non- 
Taxable 

BAS  (Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence) 
BAQ  (Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters) 
FSA  (Family  Separation  Allowance) 
COLA  (Cost  of  Living  Allowance) 

OHA  (Overseas  Housing  Allowance) 
VHA  (Variable  Housing  Allowance) 

CMA  (Clothing  Maintenance  Allowance) 
DLA  (Dislocation  Allowance) 

TLA  (Temporay  Lodging  Allowance) 


. 


1 
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Wearing  a helmet  can  save  your  noggin 


Story  by  ATAN  Timothy  Rodda 


Just  south  of  Yosemite  National 
Park,  Calif.,  eager  to  explore  the 
Sierras,  my  friend  and  I set  out  on 
our  mountain  bikes  to  ride  to  the  top  of 
a small  mountain. 

After  we  reached  the  top  and  rested, 
it  was  time  for  my  favorite  part  of  any 
ride,  the  descent.  I was  leading  the  way 
down  a fire  road  at  a pace  that  made 
my  adrenalin  rush.  Then  the  unexpect- 
ed happened.  I lost  control  in  a fast  cor- 
ner and  was  launched  over  the  handle- 
bar. 

Those  of  you  who  have  tried  body 
surfing  know  how  much  fun  it  can  be, 
but  doing  it  at  35  mph  on  dry  land  in  a 
pair  of  lycra  shorts  is  painful.  I skidded 
on  my  right  side  over  hard-packed  dirt 
and  rocks.  When  I came  to  a stop,  the 
pain  was  unbearable.  Blood  ran  down 
my  arm  and  leg  and  soaked  my  jersey 
and  shorts.  I picked  myself  up,  straight- 
ened out  my  bike  and  coasted  down  to 


our  truck.  My  friend  drove  me  to  the 
emergency  room  at  the  base  hospital. 

After  being  x-rayed,  thoroughly 
checked  and  painfully  scrubbed,  the 
doctors  determined  I had  large,  multi- 
ple friction  burns  and  abrasions;  a se- 
verely-bruised hip,  leg  and  arm;  and  a 
hurt  thumb.  I was  placed  on  SIQ  for 
three  days  and  on  light  duty  for  three 
weeks.  However,  these  injuries  were 
minor  compared  to  what  could  have 
happened  if  I hadn't  worn  my  helmet, 
gloves  and  safety  glasses.  The  doctor 
in  the  emergency  room  inspected  my 
helmet.  He  commented  that,  based  on 
its  condition,  I would  have  fractured  my 
skull  (or  worse)  if  I hadn't  worn  it. 

I'm  back  in  my  bike’s  saddle  again 
and  still  wearing  a helmet.  I even  have 
extra  helmets  to  lend  my  friends.  To  con- 
vince them  to  wear  a helmet,  I tell  them 
my  story.  That  usually  does  the  trick.  ^ 
Rodda  is  assigned  to  VFA-146,  San  Diego. 


OPNAVINST  5100.25A  requires  all  people  riding  bicycles  for 
recreational  purposes  on  government  roads  and  streets  to 
wear  an  ANSI-  or  Snell-approved  bicycle  helmet.  People 
aren’t  required  to  wear  helmets  in  military  housing  areas, 
but  the  Naval  Safety  Center  strongly  recommends  they  be 
used.  People  riding  bicycles  in  the  conduct  of  job-related 
duties  are  exempt  from  these  requirements  even  though  the 
Safety  Center  recommends  that  everyone  wear  helmets  and 

reflective  clothing. 
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Use  your  head,  wear  a helmet 


• Helmets  cost  between  $20  to  $100.  Buy  what  you 
think  your  head  is  worth. 

• Helmets  weigh  next  to  nothing,  between  7 ounces 
and  a pound. 

• If  you  damage  your  helmet  in  a crash,  don’t  use  it 
again. 

• Every  bicyclist  should  wear  a helmet,  not  just  the 
“hard-core”  or  professional  cyclist.  Cars,  potholes 
and  grates  are  all  hazards  that  can  quickly  test  a hel- 
met. 

• If  you  are  a parent,  make  sure  your  child  wears  a 
helmet.  Set  an  example  by  wearing  one  yourself. 

• Be  responsible.  A helmet  only  works  if  you  wear  it. 

V J 
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Electronic  eyes  and  ears 

Story  and  photo  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


As  the  P-3  Orion  cruises  200 
feet  above  sea  level,  the  wa- 
ter looks  close  enough  to 
stick  your  toe  in  for  a tem- 
perature test.  Each  member 
of  the  1 2-person  crew  is  completing  their 
piece  of  the  puzzle  for  this  mission.  The 
flight  engineer  flips  switches,  checks 
and  double-checks  gauges,  while  the 
in-flight  technician  opens  panels,  check- 
ing wires  and  different  systems. 

Listening  in  on  a headset,  you  hear 
navigational  and  tactical  information 
passed  between  the  pilots,  flight  offi- 
cers and  aviation  warfare  systems  op- 
erators (AWs). 

There  are  three  AWs  on  each  P-3  — 
two  acoustic  operators  who  read 
sonobuoys  and  one  non-acoustic,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  electronic  war- 
fare operator.  AW3(AC)  Bill  Anderson  of 
Patrol  Squadron  (VP)  26,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Brunswick,  Maine,  is  the  latter. 

“As  an  electronic  warfare  operator,  I 
run  the  radar  and  infrared  systems  as 
well  as  the  equipment  used  to  indentify 
hostile  or  friendly  vessels,  among  many 
other  things,”  said  Anderson,  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

“Some  of  the  equipment  I use  is  so 
high-powered,  I can  find  a ship  more 


AW3(AC)  Bill  Anderson  of  VP-26,  Brun- 
swick, Maine,  monitors  his  station  dur- 
ing a recent  five-hour  training  mission.  “I 
wouldn’t  trade  this  for  the  world.” 

than  1 00  miles  away.  I can  tell  who  it  is, 
what  it  is,  what  type  of  radar  they’re 
using,  where  they’re  headed.  ...  It’s  a 
blast.” 

Anderson  said  his  primary  mission  is 


using  radar  for  land  navigation  and 
avoiding  bad  weather.  “My  secondary 
function  is  locating,  tracking  and  de- 
stroying surface  and  subsurface  tar- 
gets,” he  said. 

As  P-3  squadrons  spend  more  time 
on  surveillance,  anti-surface  warfare, 
battle  group  support  and  mining  opera- 
tions and  less  on  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, the  electronic  warfare  operators 
have  become  much  busier. 

Things  are  a lot  different  now,  accord- 
ing to  AW3(AC)  Joe  A.  Harrison.  “It  used 
to  be  the  acoustic  guys  turnin’  and  bur- 
nin’.  Now  it’s  flipped  and  the  acoustic 
guys  are  sitting  back  laughing,”  said  the 
Monticello,  Minn.,  native. 

“I  don’t  mind  it  at  all,”  said  Harrison 
of  VP  1 0.  “The  longer  missions  demand 
a lot  of  you.  Looking  at  that  scope  for 
1 0 hours  makes  your  eyes  pretty  tired.” 

Regardless  of  the  workload,  AWs  get 
to  fly,  fly,  fly.  The  squadrons  make  six- 
month  deployments  to  places  such  as 
Sigonella,  Sicily;  Puerto  Rico  and  Kefla- 
vik,  Iceland.  "This  is  what  I wanted  to 
do  long  before  I joined  the  Navy,”  said 
Anderson,  “and  look  at  me  now;  I’m  fly- 
ing. Every  mission  is  an  adventure.” 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


Atlantic  Fleet 

Brunswick,  Maine 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Keflavik,  Iceland 
Rota,  Spain 
Sigonella,  Sicily 
Roosevelt  Roads,  PR. 


Where  can  you  find  AWs? 

Pacific  Fleet 


• San  Diego,  Calif. 

• Alameda,  Calif. 

• Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

• Barbers  Point,  Hawaii 

• Diego  Garcia 

• Okinawa 

• Japan 


Type  of  Aircraft/Ship 


• P-3 

• S-3 

• H-60B 

• H-60F 

• H-3 

• Aircraft  Carriers 
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Key  to  Making  It  Count 

Step-by-step  instructions  for  voting 


Each  election  year  many  sailors 
who  try  to  vote  absentee  are  dis- 
qualified because  they  don’t 
complete  their  Federal  Post  Card  Appli- 
cation (FPCA)  correctly.  In  the  1 992  Fed- 
eral Voting  Assistance  Program  post- 
election survey,  for  instance,  75 
percent  of  local  election  officials 
reported  that  inadequate  voting 
residence  address  was  a problem 
in  processing  the  FPCA.  Inade- 
quate mailing  addresses  was  a 
problem  for  33  percent  of  officials 
while  25  percent  reported  illegibil- 
ity as  a problem.  Finally,  23  per- 
cent indicated  that  citizens  failing 
to  indicate  a party  preference  on 
the  FPCA  was  a problem. 

Because  procedures  for  filling 
out  the  form  vary  from  state  to 
state,  it’s  important  to  follow  the 
guidelines  for  the  appropriate  state 
listed  in  the  1 994-95  Voting  Assis- 
tance Guide.  Ftere  are  the  general 
step-by-step  instructions  for  each 
item: 

• Item  1 : Applicant  information 

Print  or  type  legibly. 

• Item  2:  I last  voted 

Do  NOT  leave  this  blank.  If  unknown, 
write  “N/A,”  “unknown”  or  “never  vot- 
ed.” 

• Item  3:  Voting  Residence 

A complete  street  address  is  neces- 
sary for  the  local  election  official  to  place 
the  voter  in  the  proper  voting  precinct. 
Do  not  use  a post  office  box  or  rural 
route  number. 

• Item  4:  Mail  Absentee  Ballot  to: 

Enter  the  complete  mailing  address 
where  you  wish  to  receive  your  absen- 
tee ballot.  It  must  be  different  from  Item 
3. 

• Item  5:  Remarks 


Provide  any  information  you  feel  will 
assist  state  officials  in  providing  your  bal- 
lot. For  example,  if  you  are  requesting 
your  state’s  special  write-in  ballot  apply 
the  gummed  label  provided  in  Chapter 
3 of  the  Voting  Assistance  Guide.  Also, 


1.  APPLICATION  INFORMATION 

a.  Typad  or  Printed  Nama/Ust,  Flnl,  Middle) 

b.  sjjKqre-JMfsHI  KwWi- 

f jfj  2. 1 LAST  VOTED 

’{It 
l» 

(3* 


d.  VcJ 


a.  Year  < 

b.  County,  City,  ^Township \ 

3.  VOTING  RESIDENCE 

Last  Date  of  Residency  (Mo/Day/Yr) 


3,  f 


{ 4.  MAIL  ABSENTEE  BALLOT  TO: 

] /Complete  address  where  you  want  Pa/tot  rn'MI 


5.  REMARKS: 


,6.  REASONS  FOR  ABSENTEE  BALLOTi 

mmmmmmmm  e'+WV*  If*  A*  l«rvlc«t 

'7. 1 REQUEST  ABSENTEE  BALLOTS  ',II> 

; FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  ELECTIONS  Ph.U4. 

’ V AFFIRMATION  BY  APPLICANT  • tf 

I swear  or  affirm,  under  penalty  of  perjury;  that:  1 V 

a.  I am  a IMHad  Suits  CMrwi,  tillable  to  vota  In  the  abort  Juris-  J 

diction  1 

b.  I hava  not  btan  convicted  of  a felony  or  other  disqualifying  off-  1 
ense  or  been  syndicated  mentelly  tncompldent,  or  If  to,  my  voting 


■ . l » tl1!*- yli0-  inth* . ■ 

OATH.  SUBSCRIBED  AND  SWORN  TO  6EFR0E  ME 

ft  required  by  stata,  enter  following  Into,  for  the  officio I 

a.  TYPED  OR  PRINTED  NAME 
b.  TITLE 

c.  ORGANIZATION 
d.  SIGNATURE  OF  OFFICAL 
a.  DATE  SIGNED 


provide  a fax  number  if  you  request  vot- 
ing materials  be  sent  to  you  by  fax.  It’s 
also  helpful  to  list  a name  and  telephone 
number  of  a local  contact  in  this  sec- 
tion in  the  event  the  local  election  offi- 
cial has  questions  concerning  the  ap- 
plication. 

• Item  6:  Reason  for  Absentee  Vote 

The  information  you  give  here  deter- 
mines the  type  of  ballot  you’ll  receive.  In 
most  states,  marking  blocks  (a),  (b),  (c) 
or  (d)  will  get  you  a full  ballot.  Marking 
(c)  generally  means  that  at  some  time  in 
the  future  you  intend  to  reside  again  in 
that  jurisdiction.  Marking  (e)  will  get  you 


a Federal  ballot  only  (if  one  is  printed  by 
the  state).  Block  (f)  applies  to  special  vot- 
ers who  may  be  given  special  voting 
rights  by  their  states.  Consult  the  Guide 
for  this  information.  Some  states  also 
offer  special  status  to  persons  on  ex- 
tended travel  or  vacation  in  the 
U.S.  or  overseas. 

• Item  7:  Ballots  for  Election  and 
Party  Affiliation 

Check  the  correct  box.  Re- 
member that  procedures  vary  from 
state  to  state.  In  some  states,  if 
you  mark  (a)  or  (d)  you  must  spec- 
ify a party  preference.  Otherwise, 
the  election  official  cannot  send 
you  a ballot  and  you  could  be  dis- 
qualified or  only  receive  a ballot  for 
the  general  election.  In  other 
states,  party  affiliation  is  not  man- 
datory. In  some  states,  marking  (d) 
will  result  in  your  receiving  all  bal- 
lots that  state  law  allows.  You  must 
refer  to  Chapter  3 of  the  Voting  As- 
sistance Guide  for  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  your  state. 

• Item  8:  Affirmation  by  Appli- 
cant 

The  voter  must  sign  item  (e)  and 
put  a date  in  (f)  since  the  FPCA 
cannot  be  processed  without  it. 

• item  9:  Oath 

The  oath  is  required  by  1 0 states  for 
registration  and/or  ballot  request.  Other 
states  require  a witness  and  his/her  ad- 
dress only.  Remember  that  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  petty  officers 
must  be  given  specific  written  authori- 
zation by  the  unit  commanding  officer  if 
they  are  notarizing  the  FPCA.  Remem- 
ber, an  accurate  FPCA  is  the  best  way 
to  insure  your  vote  counts.  £ 

Information  courtesy  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Assistance  Program. 
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Rhodes  Scholar  sets 
course  for  Oxford 


Naval  Academy  grad  rated  as  one  of  the  nation’s  top  students 

Story  and  photos  by  JOI(SW)  Jim  Conner 

t’s  not  every  day  a sailor  gets  an  invitation  to 
study  at  Oxford  University  in  London  — unless 
that  sailor  happens  to  be  ENS  Sean  Fahey,  a 
1994  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  Rockville,  Md.,  native  was  one  of  30  students  chosen 
from  1 ,200  finalists  nationwide  to  receive  a Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship. 

“It’s  certainly  an  honor  to  be  picked  as  a Rhodes  scholar,” 
said  Fahey.  “I’m  looking  forward  to  using  the  expe- 
rience I gain  at  Oxford  to  serve 
in  the  fleet.” 

While  ma- 
joring in  systems  engineering  at 
the  Academy,  Fahey  was  ranked  at  the  top  of  his 
class  and  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Brigade  Commander. 
In  that  capacity  he  served  as  the  link  between  the  Academy’s 
administrators  and  4,000  midshipmen.  He  was  also  responsi- 
ble for  leading  mealtime  formations  and  served  at  the  top  of 
the  midshipmen  chain  of  command  where  he  ensured  the  rules 
of  the  Academy  were  enforced. 

Those  responsibilities  coupled  with  the  demanding  academ- 
ics would  be  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  average  midship- 
man on  a tight  schedule.  However,  Fahey  wasn’t  your  average 
midshipman.  ...  He  wanted  to  do  more. 

He  began  working  closely  with  Pat  Barrows,  the  Academy’s 


r 


>■  As  Brigade  Commander,  Fahey 
(left)  led  all  mealtime  formations. 
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V Fahey  maintained  an  outstanding  academic  record  at  the 
academy  where  he  ranked  at  the  top  of  his  class. 


U.K., 


Oxford 

a wonderful  sense  of  humor.” 

During  his  two-year  stay  at  Oxford, 
Fahey  will  study  philosophy,  politics  and 
economics.  He  will  then  attend  nuclear 
school  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  transfer  to 
the  submarine  force. 

“I  got  hooked  on  submarines  during 
my  sophomore  year  when  I served 
aboard  USS  Sunfish  (SSN  649),”  he  said. 
“The  thing  about  submarines  that  attract- 
ed me  most  was  the  camaraderie  on- 
board as  well  as  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  job.” 

Fahey  is  unsure  whether  or  not  he’ll 
remain  in  the  Navy  until  retirement.  Many 
of  his  peers  and  staff  members  at  the 
academy  predict  he  is  destined  for  great- 
ness. 

“We  have  what  you  might  call  a run- 
ning joke  here  that  I told  Sean  about,” 
said  Barrows.  “I  said,  I don’t  know  where 
you’re  going  Sean,  but  when  you  get 
there,  I want  to  come  and  work  for  you. 
His  response  was,  ‘No,  you  can  come 
and  work  with  me.’”  ^ 

Conner  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


community  ser- 
vice coordinator  and  start- 
ed tutoring  local  elemen- 
tary school  students.  He 
also  got  involved  with  the 
People’s  Homesteading 
Group  where  he  and  oth- 
er midshipmen  helped  re- 
build condemned  houses 
in  Baltimore. 

“Sean  is  a great  orga- 
nizer,” said  Barrows.  He 
jumped  right  in  and  de- 
signed a computer  pro- 
gram matching  up  the 
names  of  volunteers  with 
their  various  skills  such  as 
sheet  rock  workers, 
plumbers  and  carpenters.” 
According  to  Barrows, 
Fahey  is  the  type  of  person 
who  will  succeed  at  what- 
ever he  does.  She  reflect- 
ed on  some  of  his  charac- 
teristics. 

“Sean  is  an  exception- 
al human  being,”  she  ex- 
plained. “He’s  the  kind  of 
person  who  will  always 
give  you  his  undivided  at- 
tention while  simultaneously  formu- 
lating a solution  to  a problem  you 
might  have.  He  laughs  easily  and  has 


A Fahey  spotted  a fellow  midshipman  on 
the  free  weights  during  one  of  his  daily 
workout  routines  at  the  gym. 
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From  the  killing  fields 
of  Cambodia 
to  the  wheat  fields 
of  Minnesota 

Sailor  reunited  with  his  family 


Story  by  LT  H.  Nevill  and  P.  Bennett,  photos  by  PHI  Ron  Zopfi 

He  waited  more  than  10 
years,  triumphing  over 
loneliness  and  frustration 
in  an  incredible  journey 
that  began  with  his  es- 
cape from  Vietnam  at  age  14.  Now  his 
wait  and  loneliness  are  over  and  his 
dream  realized. 

On  April  24,  1993,  Data  Processing 
Technician  2nd  Class  Nghy  (pronounced 
nee)  Hong  was  reunited  with  his  father, 
mother,  brother  and  sister  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  United  States.  He  had  not 
seen  them  since  1982. 

Hong,  born  in  Cambodia  in  1968, 
was  forced  to  flee  with  his  family  in  1 974 
when  Khmer  Rouge  forces  overran 
Cambodia’s  capital  city  Phnom  Penh. 

Hong  has  never  forgotten  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  that  battle,  although  he  was 
only  six  at  the  time. 

He  and  his  family  left  behind  all  they 
owned  and  walked  from  Cambodia  to 
Vietnam.  They  worked  in  villages  along 
the  way,  doing  whatever  was  necessary 
to  survive. 

By  the  time  Nghy  was  14,  Vietnam 
was  firmly  held  by  the  communists. 

Nghy  had  a dream:  to  leave  Vietnam, 
settle  in  a free  country  (France,  Austra- 
lia or  the  United  States)  and  bring  his 
family  to  live  with  him.  His  family  shared 
his  dream.  To  them,  Vietnam  was  op- 
pressive — Cambodian  refugees  were 
not  treated  well.  As  the  oldest  son,  Nghy 


was  the  one  who  would  make  the  at- 
tempt; because  his  family  would  not  risk 
the  lives  of  any  other  members,  he  had 
to  go  alone. 


In  1982  his  family  paid  their  life  sav- 
ings (in  gold)  to  an  underground  escape 
group.  He  traveled  by  night  to  the  coast. 
If  caught  by  Vietnamese  officials,  he 
would  have  been  jailed  — 
regardless  of  his  age. 

Nghy  and  36  other  ref- 
ugees escaped  from  Viet- 
nam in  a 20-foot-long  boat 
that  had  to  be  covered  with 
plastic  to  keep  the  waves 
out  because  it  rode  so  low 
in  the  water.  They  didn’t 
know  their  destination  — 
some  hoped  a passing  ship 
would  sight  them,  others 
hoped  to  land  in  a friendly 
country.  Water  was  ra- 
tioned and  there  was  no 
food.  At  the  end  of  one 
week  they  landed  in  Thai- 
land. 

Here,  alone  and  not  yet 
15  years  old,  Nghy  was 
sent  to  a relocation  camp 
where  he  remained  for 
eight  months.  While  in  the 
camp  he  was  allowed  to 
contact  his  aunt  in  Paris,  a 
cousin  in  Australia  and  a 
cousin  living  in  Minnesota. 
He  would  go  to  the  relative 
who  agreed  to  take  him 
first. 

His  American  cousin 
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volunteered  to  sponsor  him,  and  in  1 983 
he  flew  to  Minneapolis,  to  settle  with  him 
in  Montevideo,  Minn. 

Nghy  already  spoke  Cambodian, 
French  and  Chinese,  but  English  was 
new.  He  taught  himself.  Nghy  worked 
several  odd  jobs,  studied  for  his  citizen- 
ship and  went  to  school.  Still  he  remem- 
bered his  goal  — to  rescue  his  family. 
While  still  in  high  school,  he  started  the 
paperwork  that  would  allow  his  family 
to  enter  the  United  States. 

He  filed  all  the  paperwork  himself  — 
copies  of  marriage  certificates,  birth 
certificates,  personal  identification,  proof 
of  residency.  When  Nghy  did  not  have 
the  necessary  information,  he  was 
forced  to  write  to  his  family  to  obtain  it 
— a process  that  could  take  six  months 
just  to  turn  a letter  around. 

If  Nghy’s  attempts  to  relocate  his  fam- 
ily were  successful,  he  would  need 
funds  to  fly  them  to  the  United  States 
and  to  support  them  for  six  months.  To 
further  his  education  and  help  him  fulfill 
his  goal,  he  decided  to  enter  the  U.S. 
Navy  after  graduating  from  Montevideo 
High  School  in  1988. 

The  next  four  years  were  eventful  as 
Hong  worked  toward  his  goal.  He  fin- 
ished at  the  top  of  his  seaman  appren- 


ticeship class,  trained  on  his  own  to 
become  a data  processing  technician 
and  worked  his  way  up  to  petty  officer 
second  class.  At  his  present  assignment 
with  the  Naval  Satellite  Operations  Cen- 
ter at  Detachment  Bravo  in  Rosemount, 
Minn.,  he  stands  watch  as  a satellite 
controller. 

Because  of  the  diplomatic  situation 
in  Vietnam,  Nghy  had  to  work  with  the 
U.S.  immigration  office  representatives 
in  Thailand,  where  a case  file  on  his  re- 
quest for  immigrant  status  for  his  family 
was  established. 

Each  step  in  the  case’s  evaluation 
would  take  three  to  four  months.  Corre- 
spondence was  required  at  almost  ev- 
ery step.  Nghy’s  family  was  still  in  Viet- 
nam when  immigration  officials  traveled 
from  Thailand  to  interview  them. 

Exchanging  letters  with  his  family  was 
often  a nightmare  for  Hong.  All  letters 
going  in  and  out  of  Vietnam  were 
checked  for  derogatory  comments 
about  the  government.  Those  that  con- 
tained comments  perceived  as  deroga- 
tory didn’t  make  it.  Letters  that  con- 
tained money  for  his  family  also 
frequently  disappeared,  apparently  con- 
fiscated. 

Finally,  in  1993,  all  the  required  pa- 


DP2  Nghy  Hong  (left)  is 
pictured  with  his  parents, 
younger  brother  and  sister 
at  Naval  Satellite  Operations 
Center  Detachment  Bravo  in 
Rosemount,  Minn.,  where 
Hong  is  currently  stationed 
as  a satellite  controller. 


perwork  had  been  obtained 
and  placed  in  the  Hongs’ 
U.S.  immigration  Orderly  De- 
parture Program  file;  they 
had  passed  their  physicals 
and  their  names  appeared 
on  the  flight  register.  Nghy  had  pur- 
chased their  airline  tickets  for  $4,000 
and  filed  his  “affidavit  of  support”  indi- 
cating he  would  support  them  financially 
until  they  found  employment.  His  dream 
would  finally  come  true. 

The  arrival  of  Hong’s  family  is  not  the 
end  of  the  story  but  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  chapter.  Nghy  found  hous- 
ing, enrolled  his  1 3-year-old  sister  in  the 
local  school  system  and  made  plans  to 
“ease”  his  23-year-old  brother  and  par- 
ents into  American  culture;  teaching 
them  English  and  helping  them  find  em- 
ployment. 

Hong  tackled  these  challenges  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  he  does  all  other 
tasks.  With  his  10-year  struggle  to  re- 
unite his  family  won,  he  now  turns  to 
other  goals  he  has  set  for  himself  — 
among  them  working  on  his  college 
degree. 

Nghy  advises  anyone  who  is  trying  to 
bring  their  family  to  the  United  States: 
“It  is  a long  process,  but  stick  with  it. 
Get  help  from  a Congressman  or  any- 
one with  experience  and  stay  [in  touch 
with]  U.S.  Immigration.”  y, 


Neville  and  Bennette  are  assigned  to  Naval 
Space  Command,  Det.  Bravo.  Zopfi  is  a 
naval  reservist  with  NRD  Minneapolis. 
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LIBERTY  CALL 


5oufk<s^ 

(Japanese) 


M ospifality 

Story  by  S/\)S  R J.  '(“lodges 


Pacific  jleet  sailors  have 

long  enjoyed  the  hospitali- 
ty  oj "Japan  and  sailors 
pom  the  guided-missile  jrigate 

LASS  "Reuben  James  (FTO  57) 
joined  the  list  oj  those  with  sea- 
stories  to  tell  oj  Japan  aper  their 
recent  visit  to  tke  port  city  oj 
Kagoskima. 

jA  seaport  city  on  tke  west 
coast  oj  a bay  witk  tke  same 
name,,  Kagoskima  is  renowned  jor 
its  surrounding  natural  beauty  and 
nearby  active  volcano. 

Reuben  James  rode  at  anckor 
in  tke  skadow  oj  On-take,  tke 
3,700  joot  tall  active  volcano  tk  at 
almost  destroyed  tke  city  in  d9'14. 

The  port  visit  gave  tke  crew  tke. 
ckance  to  enjoy  tke  beautijul  loca 
countryside  in  addition  to  partici- 
pating in  many  cultural  activities. 
Wkile  shopping  and  local  nig  M i je 
were  popular  tke  crew  reached 


out  to  the  community  in  several 
ways. 

Ten  members  oj  the  crew 
participated  in  a home  stay 
program  that  allowed  them  to 
spend  the  night,  and  in  some 
cases  all  three  days  in  port,  as 
guests  in  local  homes.  The  chance 
to  see  the  day-to-day  lije  oj  a 
J apanese  jamily  gave  crew 
members  a muck  deeper  insight 
into  Japanese  culture  than  they 
would  kave  gleaned  jrom  sightse- 
eing. 

.Another  iO  crew  members 
participated  in  a goodwill  visit  to  a 
local  orphanage^  where  they 
distributed  candy  and  other  small 
tokens  to  children  ranging  in  age 
jrom  two  t o 18  years  old.  The 
ape r noon  was  rewarding  jor  the 
as.  sailors  and  the  /5  children 

On  the  sporting 
Tlarbor-komepo 


James  sopball  team  lost  a kard- 
jought,  7-6  decision  to  a local, 
undejeated,  semi-pro  womens 
jast  pitch  sopball  team.  Only  one 
ykmencan  team  has  ever  beaten 
them. 

Turing  the  last  evening  in  port, 
the  commanding  opicer  hosted 
local  dignitaries,  including  mem- 
bers oj  the  chamber  o^  commev-ce^ 
the  international  exchange,  pro- 
gram and  the  Japan-,America 
club.  The  dinner  was  a way  to 
y'ecip^ocafe  jor  some  oj  the  tre- 
mendous hospitality  oj  which  they 
had  been  the  recipients. 

A’S  Reuben  James  1 
her  jinal  morn i 
looked 
southern 
ool 


hoto  by  ENS  Victor  Barrios 


A (L-R)AWI  David  Kennedy,  LT  Mark 
Manfredi,  ENS  Victor  Barrios,  LCDR 
Stephen  Jordon,  LCDR  Jeff  Springer, 
LT  Erik  Frederick  and  ENS  John 
Martinez  enjoy  the  local  bath. 


>-  Fore!  TM2(SW)  Simon  Sarpy  beats 
the  high  price  of  golf  in  Japan. 


A YN3  Torres,  RM1  (SW)  Smith  and  EN2 
Afoa  take  time  out  for  the  Kagoshima 
orphanage. 


~<  East  meets  west  as  Reuben  James 
lies  at  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano 
On-take. 


Photo  by  LT  John  Bamockt 


TAFFRAIL  TALK 


Master-at-arms 

The  master-at-arms  (MAA)  rating  is  by  no 
means  a modern  innovation.  Naval 
records  show  that  these  “sheriffs  of  the 
sea”  were  keeping  order  as  early  as  the 


reign  of  Charles  I of  England.  At  that  time,  they  were 
charged  with  keeping  the  swords,  pistols,  carbines 
and  muskets  in  good  working  order  as  well  as  en- 
suring that  the  bandoliers  were  filled  with  fresh  pow- 
der before  combat. 

Besides  being  chiefs  of  police  at  sea,  the  sea 
corporals,  as  they  were  called  in  the  British  Navy, 
had  to  be  qualified  in  close-order  fighting  under  arms 
and  able  to  train  seamen  in  hand-to-hand  combat. 
In  the  days  of  sail,  the  MAAs  were  truly  “masters  at 
arms.”  MAAs  in  the  U.S.  Navy  can  trace  the  begin- 
ning of  their  rate  to  the  Union  Navy  of  the  Civil  War. 


Ditty  bags 

Ditty  bag  (or  box)  was  originally  called 
“ditto  bag”  because  it  contained  at  least 
two  of  everything:  two  needles,  two 
spools  of  thread,  two  buttons,  etc.  With 
the  passing  of  years,  the  “ditto”  was  dropped  in 
favor  of  “ditty”  and  remains  so  today. 

Before  World  War  I,  the  Navy  issued  ditty  boxes 
made  of  wood  and  styled  after  foot  lockers.  These 
carried  the  personal  gear  and  some  clothes  of  the 
sailor. 

Today,  the  ditty  bag  is  still  issued  to  recruits  and 
contains  a sewing  kit,  toiletry  articles  and  personal 
items,  such  as  writing  paper  and  pens. 

Bitter  end 


As  any  able-bodied  seaman  can  tell  you,  a 
turn  of  a line  around  a bitt  — those  wooden 
or  iron  posts  sticking  through  a ship’s  deck 
— is  called  a bitter.  Thus,  the  last  of  the  line  se- 
cured to  the  bitts  is  known  as  the  bitter  end.  Nauti- 
cal usage  has  somewhat  expanded  the  original  def- 
inition in  that  today  the  end  of  any  line,  secured  to 
bitts  or  not,  is  called  a bitter  end. 

The  landlubbing  phrases  “stick  to  the  bitter  end” 
and  “faithful  to  the  bitter  end”  are  derivations  of  the 
nautical  term  and  refer  to  anyone  who  insists  on 
adhering  to  a course  of  action  without  regard  to 
consequences. 
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Bearings 


SASEbo's  loNE  SAiloR 


There’s  a yacht  drydocked  at  U.S. 
Fleet  Activities  Sasebo,  Japan, 
undergoing  repairs.  It’s  the  33- 
foot  cutter  Gold  Star,  and  her  skipper, 
retired  Navy  Chief  Patternmak- 
er Davis  S.  Small,  is  taking  a 
break  from  sailing  her  around 
the  world  ...  solo. 

Small  brought  Gold  Star  into 
Sasebo  a year  ago  from  the 
Philippines,  for  a reunion  with 
his  ex-wife  Nobuko  and  daugh- 
ter, Teruko.  It  was  the  first  time 
the  50-year-old  Small  had  seen 
his  daughter  in  eight  years,  but 
not  the  first  time  he’d  seen  this 
northwestern  Kyushu  base  for 
six  forward-deployed  Navy 
ships. 

Small,  of  Wilmette,  III.,  was 
stationed  there  for  six  years  on 
a repair  ship,  one  of  many  he 
served  on  in  a 20-year  career 
from  1961  to  1981  that  includ- 
ed a tour  in  Vietnam. 

When  the  trim,  soft-spoken 
Small  retired,  he  still  wanted  to 
sail.  “While  I was  in  the  Navy,  I 
enjoyed  traveling  and  the  outdoors,”  he 
said.  During  his  career,  he  gained  qual- 
ifications in  seamanship  and  navigation 
and  learned  the  ancient  and  delicate  art 
of  handling  a sailing  vessel. 

In  1987,  he  had  Gold  Star  built  in 
Falmouth,  England,  and  quit  his  job  on 
a research  vessel.  Pie’s  been  sailing 
around  the  world  ever  since. 

“This  odyssey  has  not  been  expen- 
sive,” Small  said.  “The  Navy  provided  me 
with  retirement  income.  It’s  not  a whole 
lot,  but  if  a person  has  no  habits  like 
drinking  or  smoking,  you  can  live.  My  real 
interest  is  travel.”  Small  added  that  in 
many  ports,  he’s  had  overwhelmingly 
friendly  receptions.  South  Africans  plied 
him  with  food,  drink  and  newspapers. 
In  Ireland,  boats  sailed  out  to  meet  him. 


been  on  the  water,”  Small  said.  Rather, 
it’s  been  when  Gold  Star  is  in  port,  and 
Small  has  to  provision  and  repair  his 
cutter.  That’s  because  salesmen  and 


Fie  enjoyed  Malaysia  as  well. 

In  Sasebo,  however,  the  tanned, 
bearded  Small  had  someone  more  spe- 
cial awaiting  him,  his  daughter,  Teruko. 


She  wasn’t  expecting  him,  but  Small 
had  her  address.  When  he  went  into 
town  to  find  her,  he  found  a lot  of  new 
buildings.  “I  was  helped  by  passers  by,” 
Small  said.  Small  found  his  family  at 
home,  watching  the  Japanese  Crown 
Prince’s  wedding.  It  was  a happy  re- 
union. 

“Teruko’s  amazing,”  Small  said. 
“She’s  like  a movie  star.  We  got  along 
great.” 

Small  also  found  Sasebo  nicer  than 
when  he  was  stationed  there  1 6 years 
ago.  “It’s  in  the  people,”  he  explained. 
“There’s  a vitality  and  happiness  here.  In 
the  old  Navy  there  was  an  attitude  of 
confrontation  and  challenge.  The  base 
is  wonderful.  It’s  like  I’ve  come  home. 

“The  hard  part  of  this  voyage  has  not 


Retired  PMC  David  Small  inspects  the 
mast  of  his  cutter,  the  Gold  Star, 
undergoing  repairs  at  U.S.  Fleet 
Activities,  Sasebo,  Japan.  Small  has 
been  sailing  the  craft  solo  on  an 
around-the-world  cruise  that  began 
four  years  ago. 

mechanics,  not  Small,  have  control  over 
these  events. 

“The  ocean  is  the  last  frontier  that  has 
not  been  developed  or  changed.  You 
test  your  skill  against  those  who  have 
done  the  same  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore. Nature  will  prevail.”  T 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  David  Lipman,  as- 
signed to  the  Far  East  Network;  Sasebo, 
Japan. 
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P-3  crew  gives  turtles 
a safe  haven 


A 

# m- 


P-3C  Orion  crew  from  Patrol  Bob  King,  Rehabilitation  Specialist  for 
Squadron  (VP)  26  Naval  Air  Sta-  Marineland  of  Florida,  said  the  Logger- 
ition,  Brunswick,  Maine,  recently  heads  would  be  released  in  the  ocean 


Marines  find 
missing  child 


helped  biologists  save  eight  endangered 
sea  turtles  found  stranded  near  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.  The  aviators  transported  six 
Loggerhead  turtles  and  two  Kemps-Rid- 
ley  turtles  from  the  New  England  Aquar- 
ium in  Boston  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Sailors  from  VP  1 6 in  Jacksonville  met 
and  unloaded  the  turtles,  which  were 
transported  to  Marineland,  south  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  for  evaluation  and  even- 
tual release. 

VP  16’s  LT  Mike  Cheri  said  the  Envi- 
ronmental Air  Force  (EAF),  a non-profit 
firm  specializing  in  transporting  endan- 
gered or  injured  animals,  but  turned  to 
the  Navy  because  they  have  no  large 
aircraft  with  adequate  climate-control  for 
this  the  task. 


CDR  Andy  Andersen,  VP  16  command- 
ing officer,  pets  a Loggerhead  turtle 
who  arrived  via  P-3  at  NAS  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  The  turtle,  along  with  five 
other  Loggerheads  and  two  Kemps- 
Ridleys,  was  transported  to  NAS 
Jacksonville  before  being  treated  and 
released. 

south  of  Crescent  Beach,  Fla.  The 
Kemps-Ridley  specimens  will  be  re- 
leased in  an  area  near  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.  i 

Story  by  S.  Lee  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Jax 
Air  News,  photo  by  PHI  Thomas  Daily,  as- 
signed to  VP  1 6. 


Marines  from  2nd  Platoon  Ma- 
rine Corps  Security  Force  Co., 
Bangor,  Wash.,  recently 
helped  locate  a 7-year-old  autistic  boy 
who  had  been  missing  nearly  24  hours. 
Travis  Ives  had  wandered  away  from 
home  at  approximately  3 p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  5,  wearing  only  sweatpants  and 
tennis  shoes. 


More  than  250  Marines  and  Sailors, 
search  and  rescue  (SAR)  teams  and  ci- 
vilian volunteers  participated  in  the  four 
square-mile  search.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem facing  searchers  was  that  Travis 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  communicate  with 
them.  “Travis  can  only  grunt  and  laugh,” 
said  his  aunt,  Pat  Medina. 

LCpI  Keith  P.  Bailor,  23,  a Detroit, 
Mich.,  native,  found  Travis  at  2:10  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  6,  three-tenths  of  a 
mile  south  of  his  home.  “He  was  lying 
out  in  the  open  on  a couple  of  logs,” 
Bailor  said. 

When  Travis  was  found,  his  physical 
condition  was  checked  by  the  Marines 
who  then  carried  him  out  of  the  woods 
on  a makeshift  stretcher  to  the  cheers 
of  family,  friends  and  searchers.  He  was 
treated  at  Harrison  Hospital  for  hypoth- 
ermia, minor  cuts  and  scratches  and 
released  hours  later.  ^ 


Story  by  J02  Kathy  Parmetee,  assigned  to 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor,  Wash. 


Seven-year-old  Travis  Ives. 
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GW  sailors  help  Ponce  school 

children 


Corpsman  saves 
family  from  blaze 

Hospital  Corpsman  3rd  Class 
Patrick  Myers,  of  National  Na- 
val Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
Md.,  was  relaxing  after  his  night  shift  as 
a volunteer  paramedic  in  Brunswick, 
Md.,  when  he  heard  the  fire  call. 

After  arriving  on  the  scene  and  call- 
ing 91 1 , Myers  was  met  by  a thick  wall 
of  smoke  and  intense  heat  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs. 

“I  kicked  in  the  apartment  door,  ran 
to  the  back  bedroom,  grabbed  the  baby 
out  of  the  crib  and  told  everybody  else 
to  follow  me  out.  I ran  over  to  the  ambu- 
lance, and  handed  the  baby  and  the 
three  children  to  the  ambulance  atten- 
dant to  have  them  checked  out.  I turned 
and  saw  the  back  bedroom  engulfed  in 
flames.  This  was  less  than  two  minutes 
after  I got  them  out,”  said  Myers. 

“I  want  to  thank  Patrick  for  getting  us 
all  out.  I’m  still  thinking  about  it.  I don’t 
believe  it,”  said  Angelica  Corbin.  “We 
went  to  bed  one  night  and  the  next  day 
our  whole  world  had  changed.”  £ 


HM3  Patrick  Myers  cradles  3-month-old 
Amanda  Beachley,  whom  he  rescued 
from  a house  fire  recently. 


Story  and  photo  by  Teat  Ferguson,  assigned 
to  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda, 
Md. 


Police  escorts  and  autograph 
signings  are  usually  associated 
with  society’s  elite.  That’s  why  it 
might  have  seemed  a little  disorienting 
to  1 7 USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73) 
sailors  when  they  were  driven,  by  police 
escort,  to  the  Dr.  Jose  C.  Barbosa 
School  in  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  and  then 
promptly 
mobbed  by  400 
enthusiastic  kin- 
dergarten and 
elementary 
school  children. 

The  sailors 
visited  Barbosa 
to  participate  in 
a clean-up  and 
painting  project 
coordinated  by 
Chaplain  (LCDR) 

William  Lesak, 

GW’s  Catholic 
priest,  and  Bar- 
bosa teachers 
and  administra- 
tors. During  the 
project,  a special 
education  and 
social  studies 
classroom  was 
painted,  the 
grounds  around 
the  school  were 
landscaped  and 
cleaned  and  a 
friendship  was  formed  between  the 
school’s  staff,  children  and  sailors. 

“It’s  good  to  give  something  to  a com- 
munity that  hasn’t  seen  the  Navy  in  a 
long  time,”  said  Aviation  Boatswain’s 
Mate  (Aircraft  Handling)  2nd  Class 
Charles  Ardinger,  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
GW’s  visit  was  the  first  carrier  port  call 
for  the  southern  Puerto  Rican  city  in  at 
least  1 0 years. 

“When  we  first  entered  the  school,  the 
reception  was  so  loud  we  couldn’t 


hear  ourselves  talk,”  said  Aviation  Struc- 
tural Mechanic  (Structures)  2nd  Class 
Johnny  Garcia,  who  served  as  a volun- 
teer and  interpreter.  “I've  never  signed 
so  many  autographs  in  my  life,  but  it  was 
a mutual  exchange  as  well.” 

The  first  part  of  the  project  was  spent 
as  a get-to-know  session.  Sailors  talked 
about  their  jobs 
and  their  ship,  as 
well  as  posed  for 
pictures  with  the 
school’s  400  chil- 
dren. After  about 
an  hour  of  intro- 
ductions, howev- 
er, it  was  time  to 
do  what  they 
came  to  do:  im- 
prove the  50- 
year-old  school’s 
physical  environ- 
ment. 

The  clean-up 
crew  split  into  two 
teams  - one  to 
tackle  trash  out- 
side the  school 
and  one  to  paint 
two  25-by-30  foot 
classrooms  with- 
in. This  wasn’t 
glamorous  work, 
but  rewarding, 
nonetheless. 
“Being  part  of 
the  project  caused  me  to  look  forward 
to  my  kids  going  to  school,”  said  Store- 
keeper 2nd  Class  Jeremy  Robinson.  “I 
wanted  to  get  in  the  state  of  mind  of  vol- 
unteering so  I can  set  a good  example 
for  my  children.  Every  time  you  perform 
work,  you  don’t  always  have  to  do  it  for 
money.”  £ 

Story  by  J02  Thomas  Gelsanliter  and  photo 
by  PHI  Jeffrey  Landenberger.  Both  are  as- 
signed to  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73). 


With  bag  in  hand,  ABH2  Charles 
Ardinger  collects  trash  at  the  Dr.  Jose  C. 
Barbosa  School  in  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. 
Ardinger  said  about  30  barrels  of  trash 
were  picked  up  in  half  a day’s  work. 
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Shipmates 


Aviation  Electronics  Technician  Airman  George  C. 
Walters  Jr.  was  recently  selected  as  Bluejacket  of  the 
Quarter  aboard  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71). 
Walters,  who  hails  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  assigned  to 
the  calibration  lab  in  the  aviation  intermediate  mainte- 
nance department,  and  was  praised  for  his  willingness 
to  work  hard  and  take  on  tough  assignments. 


Fire  Controlman  1st  Class  Milton  A.  Roberts  has 
been  selected  as  the  Sailor  of  the  Year  for  the  Port  Huen- 
eme  division,  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center.  In  addition 
to  his  superb  performance  as  LPO  of  Tartar  systems 
department,  the  Queens,  N.Y.,  native  is  leader  of  the 
command  auxiliary  security  force  and  an  assistant  mas- 
ter-at-arms. 


Chief  Aviation  Electronics  Technician  Thaddeus  A. 
Judson  Jr.  was  recognized  as  Counselor  of  the  Year  for 
service  in  the  Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Department  of  Na- 
val Hospital,  Okinawa,  Japan.  The  award  cited  the  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  native’s  selfless  devotion  to  counseling,  superb 
care  for  patients,  his  search  for  excellence  and  his  com- 
munity support  as  contributors  to  his  sterling  perfor- 
mance. 

Hospital  Corpsman  2nd  Class  James  Ortiz  recent- 
ly received  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal,  the  high- 
est award  given  for  heroism  during  peace  time,  for  risk- 
ing his  life  rescuing  three  children  and  their  baby  sitter 
from  their  gas-filled  home.  The  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  native 
is  assigned  to  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Be- 
thesda,  Md. 


Cheryl  Bryant  earned  a Special  Act  Award  for  her 
work  with  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  The  Newport  News,  Va.,  native,  who  is  Nav- 
Sup’s  case  manager  for  El  Salvador,  procured  a con- 
tract for  logistics  support  of  coastal  patrol  craft  acquired 
by  El  Salvador.  With  the  contract  awarded  ahead  of 
schedule,  the  contractor  was  able  to  join  in  on-site  Navy 
logistics  team  surveys. 

Intelligence  Specialist  1st  Class  Terry  K.  Bacon,  an 
intelligence  analyst  for  Fleet  Surveillance  Support  Com- 
mand, Chesapeake,  Va.,  earned  the  Counterdrug  Divi- 
sion award  from  the  American  Defense  Preparedness 
Association.  The  St.  Louis  native  spent  weeks  gather- 
ing data  on  the  relocatable-over-the-horizon  radar  (RO- 
TH R),  validating  it  as  a tool  in  the  war  against  drugs. 
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Remembering  USS  /otva  (BB  61) 


A former  USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  sailor  comforts  the  mother  of 
SA  Nathaniel  Jones  Jr.,  whose  name  appears  on  a memorial 
plaque  honoring  the  47  crew  members  who  lost  their  lives 
when  a gun  turret  exploded  on  board  the  ship  April  19, 

1 989.  The  plaque  was  rededicated  during  a special 
ceremony  in  Norfolk,  April  17. 
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4 Shaping  the  Navy  through  recruiting 
6 JROTC  instructors  mold  model  citizens 
8 Enlisted  doctor  - a master  sleuth 


Victims  of  War 

This  girl  is  a victim  of  “ethnic  cleansing.” 
She  and  thousands  of  other  refugees  face 
an  uncertain  future  in  camps  throughout 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  Sailors  from  Fleet 
Hospital  Zagreb  in  Croatia  often  visit  one  of 
the  camps,  bringing  fun  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  placed  on  hold  until  the 
fighting  stops.  See  Page  36. 
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24  NavSta  Everett,  Wash.,  opens  for  business 
36  Sailors’  visits  cheer  Yugoslav  war  refugees 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  cover.  Marine  PFC  Bradley  C.  Stafford  of  Germantown,  Tenn.,  stands  guard  at  the 
entrance  to  the  U.S.  compound  at  Camp  Pleso  in  Zagreb,  Croatia.  The  Navy  runs  a fleet 
hospital  there  providing  care  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  troops.  Photo  by  JOI  Kevin  Stephens. 

Back  cover:  Russian  commandos  storm  USS  McCluskey  (FFG  41)  during  a boarding  exer- 
cise in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  training  prepares  both  navies  to  enforce  ongoing  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  Photo  by  JOI  Tom  Wiseman. 
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CNO  announces  Seaman 
to  Admiral  Program 


The  road  to  admiral  just  got  a bit 
easier  for  some  top  performing  Sailors. 
In  a message  to  the  Navy,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  ADM  Mike  Boorda 
announced  the  “Seaman  to  Admiral 
Program”  that  will  accept  about  50 
2nd  class  petty  officers  and  above 
each  year  for  commissioning  as  an 
ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 


Following  initial  officer  training  and  a 
sea  tour,  the  new  officers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  complete  an  undergrad- 
uate degree.  The  first  selection  board 
for  the  program  is  scheduled  to  meet 
this  fall. 

To  be  eligible,  Sailors  must  have  a 
minimum  of  four  years  continuous 
active  duty,  serve  in  paygrade  E-5  and 
above,  and  have  not  reached  their 
27th  birthday  prior  to  commissioning. 
Applications  will  be  due  by  mid- 
September. 


Gen  URL  community  to 
receive  new  designator 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H. 
Dalton  has  approved  a recommenda- 
tion that  general  unrestricted  line  (Gen 
URL)  officers  become  part  of  a new 
restricted  line  community  with  its  own 
designator.  The  recommendation  will 


be  forwarded  to  the  under  secretary  of 
defense  (personnel  and  readiness)  for 
final  approval. 

According  to  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions ADM  Mike  Boorda,  this  change 
would  guarantee  equitable  promotion 
opportunity  for  current  Gen  URL 
officers,  as  well  as  officers  brought 
into  the  community  in  the  future.  “We 
need  the  skills  and  we  care  about  the 
people,  and  [the  officers]  need  to  be 
offered  the  opportunity  to  compete 
properly.  It  makes  sense  for  the  Navy,” 
Boorda  said. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  combat 
exclusion  law,  changes  to  the  com- 
munity became  necessary.  Acces- 
sions ceased  in  FY94,  and  various 
options  for  transition  of  the  community 
were  developed  by  a working  group 
comprised  of  representatives  from  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BuPers) 
and  other  officer  communities. 

Additional  details  about  the  pro- 
posed change  will  be  developed  by 
the  BuPers  and  Gen  URL  leadership. 


FY95  enlisted  SER 
canceled 


Because  a sufficient  number  of 
people  requested  voluntary  retirement 
this  year,  the  CNO  has  canceled  plans 
for  the  FY95  Enlisted  Selective  Early 
Retirement  Board  (ESERB). 

In  a message  to  the  fleet,  ADM 
Mike  Boorda  said  “without  an  ESERB, 
the  figures  show  we  will  have  a 10 
percent  opportunity  for  advancement 
to  master  chief,  a 1 0 percent  opportu- 
nity for  senior  chief  and  a 1 4 percent 
opportunity  for  chief  petty  officer. 
Based  on  this,  there  will  be  no  ESERB 
board  this  year.” 

However,  Boorda  cautioned  that 
ESERB  is  still  a possibility  in  the  future. 
ESERB  numbers  are  tied  to  retirement 
requests  in  the  senior  enlisted  ranks. 
The  greater  the  number  of  senior 


Advancement 

Opportunity 

14% 


CHIEF  SENIOR  MASTER 
CHIEF  CHIEF 


enlisted  personnel  who  voluntarily 
retire,  the  fewer  personnel  there  are 
who  will  be  required  to  retire  under  the 
ESERB  process. 

The  ESERB  is  one  program  the 
Navy  has  used  to  meet  congressional- 
ly  mandated  end  strengths.  The  total 
number  of  master  chief  and  senior 
chief  petty  officers  in  the  Navy  is  fixed 
at  3 percent  of  the  enlisted  force,  by 
law. 

CONNECTIONS 


BuPers  Access  is  a 
career  counselor’s  tool 


The  information  super  highway  just 
added  a lane  for  command  career 
counselors.  The  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel’s  BuPers  Access  provides 
an  E-mail  link  for  career  counselors  to 
talk  with  detailers  and  other  offices 
within  the  Bureau.  They  can  also 
electronically  submit  duty  preferences 
and  check  the  latest  program  results, 
such  as  ENCORE,  for  their  com- 
mands. 
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Commands  are  encouraged  to  add 
their  career  counselors  as  official 
command  representatives,  which 
gives  them  more  access  and  flexibility 
within  the  BuPers  Access  system.  To 
be  designated  as  a command  repre- 
sentative, send  a serialized  letter  to 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  ATTN: 
Pers-4G2C2,  Washington,  D.C. 
20370-4710.  Include  the  social 
security  number,  rate  or  rank,  first  and 
last  name,  projected  rotation  date,  job 
title,  access  level  (officer  or  enlisted  or 
both)  and  the  member’s  unit  UIC. 

BuPers  Access  is  available  to  all 
active  duty,  reserve  and  retired 
personnel  as  well  as  federal  govern- 
ment civilian  employees.  They  can  use 
BuPers  Access  to  retrieve  NavAdmins 
and  most  of  the  latest  advancement 
and  promotion  board  information 
about  themselves. 

To  log  onto  BuPers  Access,  dial 
(800)  346-0217,  (800)  762-8567;  DSN 
225-6900  or  224-3174;  (703)  695- 
6900  and  (703)  614-3174. 


TRAINING 


Sexual  harassment 
prevention  handbook 
available  online 


The  new  Commander’s  Handbook 
For  Prevention  of  Sexual  Harassment 
is  available  electronically  through  the 
Internet  from  the  Navy  Public  Affairs 
Library  (NavPALib)  and  the  BuPers 
Access  electronic  bulletin  board. 

The  handbook  is  a “tool  kit”  for 
preventing  sexual  harassment  in  the 
Navy  and  may  be  retrieved  through 
the  Internet  from  NavPALib  using  the 
World  Wide  Web  or  anonymous  file 
transfer  (FTP)  with  either  of  the 
following  uniform  resource  locators 
(URLs): 

http://www.ncts.navy.mil/navpalib/ 

people/chtkpsh.wpz 

ftp://ftp.ncts.navy.mil/pub/navpalib/ 
people/chtkpsh . wpz 

All  letters  in  the  URLs  are  lower 


case.  The  file  has  been  compressed 
and  must  be  transferred  as  a binary 
file.  After  retrieving  the  file,  use  PKUn- 
Zip  2.04g  or  equivalent  to  uncompress 
it  and  then  WordPerfect  5.x  or  a 
compatible  word  processor  to  display 
or  print  it.  Questions  about  NavPALib 
should  be  sent  by  E-mail  to 
navpalib@opnav-emh.navy.mil. 

To  access  the  new  handbook  on 
BuPers  Access,  call  (703)  695-6900  or 
(703)  614-3174.  From  the  main  menu, 
follow  these  steps:  (S)elect  Detailers/ 
Forums,  (S)ervices,  (1)  PAO, 
(D)ownload  Files.  All  available  files  will 
be  displayed.  (D)ownload 
HARPREBK.EXE. 

The  file  is  compressed,  and  may  be 
automatically  uncompressed  by 
entering  the  command  HARPREBK  at 
the  DOS  prompt  in  the  directory  where 
the  file  is  located.  Use  WordPerfect 
5.x  or  a compatible  word  processor  to 
display  or  print  it.  For  technical 
support  on  BuPers  Access,  call  DSN 
224-8083  or  (703)  614-8083. 


One-time  Space  “A” 
sign  up  approved 


Passengers  traveling  Space  “A” 
aboard  military  and  charter  aircraft 
now  can  retain  their  initial  date/time  of 
sign  up  when  transiting  more  than  one 
location  to  reach  their  final  destination. 

Under  the  new  rules,  passengers 
still  are  required  to  sign  up  at  all 
enroute  stops,  but  they  keep  their 
date  and  time  of  sign  up  from  their 
originating  location. 

Passenger  terminals  will  stamp 
orders  of  those  traveling  in  a Space 
“A"  status  with  an  “in-transit”  stamp  to 
show  their  time  and  date  of  entry  into 
the  system. 

Passengers  who  stop  at  any 
enroute  location  for  leave  receive  a 
new  date  and  time  at  that  location  for 
any  further  Space  “A”  travel. 
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Naval  space 
correspondence  course 
published 


Your  command  educational  servic- 
es officer  may  now  order  no-cost 
copies  of  a naval  space  correspon- 
dence course  through  the  Aviation 
Supply  Office  (ASO),  COG  I Space 
Support  Branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19111  -5098.  The  training  manual 
(TraMan)  national  stock  number  (NSN) 
is  0502-LP-21 7-8600  and  the  nonresi- 
dent training  course  (NRTC)  is  NSN 
0503-LP-478-3300.  The  NavEdTra  or 
publication  number  for  the  TraMan  is 
1 2961 ; for  the  NRTC  it  is  82961 . 


For  more  information  from 
ASO,  cal!  DSN  442-2626  or 
(215)  697-2626. 
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Story  by  JOI  Mark  K.  Hollis,  photo 
by  JOI  (SW)  Jim  Conner 


Recruiting 

1/  VC  Wr\llio  r»hntr\ 


How  many  times  have  you 
wished  you  had  some 
control  over  who  joins 
your  Navy?  How  often 
have  you  wondered  who 
recruited  the  latest  hotshot  in  your  work 
center?  Well,  it  could  be  you. 

“Our  numbers  are  quality,”  said  Chief 
Navy  Counselor  Evins  J.  Nicholson, 
manning  control  officer  for  field  recruit- 
ers and  the  Career  Recruiter  Force.  “We 
don’t  want  just  anybody  in  our  high-tech 
Navy.  It  takes  more  effort  to  recruit  qual- 
ity, but  it’s  worth  it.” 

It  also  takes  more  recruiters.  That’s 
why  Navy  Recruiting  Command  (NRC) 
plans  to  add  more  than  300  recruiters 
by  the  spring  of  1995. 

Nicholson  has  been  a recruiter  since 
1 982  and  believes  it’s  a good  deal  that’s 
only  gotten  better  over  the  years.  “Re- 
cruiting has  helped  me  become  a bet- 
ter leader,  a better  counselor  and  a bet- 
ter listener,”  Nicholson  said.  “As  a 
recruiter  you  have  to  listen.  You  have  to 
find  out  what  the  applicant  wants  and 
needs.  You  must  show  that  potential 
Sailor  what’s  in  it  for  him  or  her. 

“It’s  the  same  with  Sailors.  You  must 
be  able  to  motivate  your  people  and  help 
them  overcome  obstacles.  Recruiting 
duty  will  teach  you  leadership  skills  you 
can  apply  in  everyday  situations.  It  will 
increase  your  maturity  and  understand- 
ing of  people.” 

Recruiters  take  great  pride  in  their 
profession.  They’re  more  than  sales 
people;  they’re  quality  control  agents, 
and  ultimately,  force  shapers. 
“The  best  part  of  being  a recruiter  is 

>-  FC2  Stephen  Banks,  from  Navy 
Recruiting  Station  Glen  Burnie,  Md., 
gives  guidance  to  a perspective 
recruit. 
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A chance  to  shape 
the  Navy's  future 


knowing  that  the  people  you  put  into  the 
Navy  are  going  to  improve  the  Navy,” 
said  Nicholson.  “When  you  see  a young 
man  or  woman  with  potential  who  needs 
some  direction  in  life,  you  can  start  them 
down  the  right  path.” 

Navy  recruiters  get  immediate  re- 
sponsibility and  contribute  to  a strong 
team  effort.  They  also  get  the  training 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenge.  En- 
listed recruiters  attend  Enlisted  Navy 
Recruiting  Orientation  (ENRO)  school  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  graduate  with  a 
9585  Navy  enlisted  classification  (NEC) 
code. 

That  9585  NEC  could  be  your  ticket 
to  advancement.  “Recruiting  duty  is  a 
plus  because  it  shows  versatility,”  said 
Nicholson.  “The  chiefs  board  takes  note 
of  high-profile  duty  like  recruiting  and 
awards  points  to  those  who  have  per- 
formed well.” 

The  Recruiting  Excellence  Incentive 
Program  (REIP)  also  rewards  each  re- 
cruiting district  by  meritoriously  advanc- 
ing E-5  and  E-6  recruiters  and  recruit- 
ing support  personnel  based  on  the 
district’s  accession  statistics  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  “REIP  is  one  of  the  best 
advancement  programs  in  the  Navy,” 
said  Nicholson.  “NRC  advanced  290  E- 
5s  to  E-6  and  seven  E-6s  to  chief  last 
year  because  of  their  outstanding  re- 
cruiting and  leadership  skills.  Recruiting 
needs  and  rewards  good  leaders.” 

You,  too,  can  have  direct  input  to  to- 
morrow’s Navy.  Ask  your  detailer  about 
recruiting  duty.  You  might  even  be  sta- 
tioned near  your  hometown.  Recruiting 
duty  will  keep  you  and  the  Navy  one  step 
ahead  of  the  competition  because  the 
best  never  rest,  i 

Hollis  is  editor,  Navy  Recruiter  magazine. 
Conner  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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NJROTC  instructors 
give  students  tools 
for  life 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


Throughout  your  20-plus-year  career,  you’ve  guided  jun- 
ior troops  through  numerous  professional  mine  fields, 
training  them  to  excel  during  advancements,  shipboard 
drills  and  day-to-day  assignments. 

As  you  leave  active  duty  and  move  into  another  phase  of 
life,  you  can  still  make  a difference  in  people’s  lives  — as  a 
Naval  Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (NJROTC)  in- 
structor. 

Former  Sailors  and  officers  are  in  classrooms  all  over 
the  United  States  teaching  high  school  students  as  Na- 
val Science  Institute  instructors  in  the  JROTC  program. 

CAPT  James  R.  Porter  and  Marine  Corps  Col.  George 
E.  Germann,  who  have  recently  retired,  have  found  new 
careers  as  JROTC  instructors.  Germann  is  the  naval  sci- 
ence instructor  (NSI)  and  Porter  the  associate  naval  sci- 
ence instructor  (ANSI)  at  Osbourn  Park  High  School  in 
Manassas,  Va.  At  most  units,  however,  the  associate  in- 
structor is  a retired  enlisted  member. 

“I  initially  became  a JROTC  instructor  to  find  out  what 
regular  classroom  teaching  was  all  about,”  said  Porter,  a 
25-year  veteran  who  retired  in  September  1993,  “but  my 
feelings  changed  very  quickly.  I have  such  a greater  im- 
pact on  the  kids  here  than  if  I was  teaching  a history 
class.  I’m  having  too  much  fun.” 

Coincidentally,  so  are  his  students.  In  its  first  year 
in  existence,  the  unit  visited  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my, Annapolis,  Md.;  competed  in  field  meets  with 
other  JROTC  units;  flew  in  a C-130  to  Norfolk;  visit- 
ed USS  Saginaw  (LST  1 1 88);  and  even  completed  a 
mini  boot  camp. 


Porter  and  Germann  understand  their  job  is  much  larger 
than  preparing  their  students  specifically  for  the  military. 

“We're  not  helping  mold  future  officers.  We're  working  with 
future  productive  citizens  in  the  community,”  said  Porter,  a 
Hemet,  Calif.,  native.  “These  kids  are  learning  things  they 
can  use  in  any  walk  of  life:  leadership  skills,  respect  for  au- 
thority, self-pride,  responsibility.” 


NJROTC  instructors 

* Must  be  retired  Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard  com- 
missioned officers,  warrant  officers  or  enlisted  personnel  in 
grades  E-6  through  0-6  and  have  not  been  retired  or  a mem- 
ber of  the  fleet  reserve  for  more  than  six  years. 

* Active-duty  personnel  within  one  year  of  retirement  may 
apply  for  certification. 

* Must  have  served  at  least  20  years  on  active  duty  (ex- 
cept for  TERA  retirees). 

* The  senior  commissioned  NJROTC  instructor  is  called 
the  naval  science  instructor  (NSI).  All  other  officers  or  enlist- 
ed personnel  are  called  associate  naval  science  instructors 
(ANSI). 

* The  NSI  or  ANSI  must  have  retired  from  the  Navy. 

* NSIs  must  have  at  least  a bachelor’s  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university.  A high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  is  required  for  ANSIs. 

* For  more  information,  call  the  NJROTC  office  at  Chief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training  (CNET)  at  1-800-874-8653. 
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■<  Cadet  LTJG  Donny  Le,  the  training  officer  in  the  Osbourn 
Park  High  School,  Manassas,  Va.,  JROTC  unit,  helps  Cadet 
SA  Jenn  Soltys  hone  her  military  drilling  skills. 

“We  have  some  kids  who  will  be  officers,  enlisted  and  some 
who  won’t  choose  the  military  at  all,”  said  Germann,  a native 
of  Paris.  “We’re  equally  proud  of  them  all,  because  they  have 
made  these  decisions  in  a mature  manner.  That’s  what’s  im- 
portant,” said  the  24-year  veteran. 

“They’re  sharing  their  knowledge  about  life  and  the  mili- 
tary with  us,”  said  Cadet  Seaman  Apprentice  Todd  W.  Gault, 
an  Osbourn  Park  senior.  “It  shows 
they  care  about  society  — trying  to 
improve  it,”  said  Cadet  LTJG  Donny 
Le,  also  a 1 2th  grader. 

The  students  can  already  see 
changes  within  themselves.  “Being 
in  the  JROTC  unit  has  helped  me  a 
lot  with  my  confidence  and  self-es- 
teem,” said  Cadet  SA  Jennifer  D. 

Donnelly,  a 10th  grader.  “I  used  to 
be  shy  around  a group  of  people, 
now  I say  what’s  on  my  mind.” 

School  has  been  dismissed  nearly 
an  hour  and  there  are  about  1 5 stu- 
dents milling  in  and  out  of  the  cap- 

> Retired  CAPT  James  R.  Porter, 
associate  naval  science  instructor 
at  Osbourn  Park  High  School, 
reviews  test  results  with  SA  Todd 
W.  Gault  after  school. 


tain’s  office.  Some  study  for  promotion  tests  within  the  unit, 
others  practice  military  drill  and  some  are  getting  things  or- 
ganized for  the  next  day. 

“The  great  thing  about  this  job  is  the  instant  gratification 
— seeing  their  faces  when  they  receive  a good  grade,  the 
interested  looks  during  class.  It  makes  you  feel  good,”  said 
Porter.  “This  is  definitely  a full-time  job.  We  didn’t  come  here 
to  relax  and  retire.  I put  just  as  much  time  in  here  as  I did  any 
active-duty  billet  — and  it’s  worth  it.”  £ 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Enlisted  doctor 


Story  by  Sue  Dietrich  and  JOI(SW)  Jim  Conner,  photo  by  John  Aronson 


Doctor ...  Senior  Chief ...  these  days  no  one  is 
quite  sure  how  to  properly  address  this  corps- 
man  who,  at  age  37,  has  earned  his  doctorate 
degree  in  forensic  science  and  works  in  a crime- 
solving lab. 

Senior  Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  (SS)  Erich  P.  Junger,  a 
1 7-year  Navy  veteran,  is  assigned  to  the  Armed  Forces  Med- 
ical Examiner’s  Office  at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pa- 
thology (AFIP),  Washington,  D.C.  He  helps  police  solve  puz- 
zling crimes  with  the  use  of  hair  and  fiber  analysis  using 
photo-densitometry,  micro-analysis  of  trace  evidence  and  the 
analysis  of  adulterated  soil  evidence. 

My  line  of  work  is  fascinating,”  he  said.  “Every  case  is 
unique.  It’s  like  finding  the  solution  to  a riddle  in  each 
piece  of  a puzzle  that  must  be  solved.  I love  it.” 
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is  master  sleut 


Junger’s  interest  in  forensic  science  began  after  his  first 
enlistment  in  the  early  70s.  He  was  discharged  and  joined 
the  police  department.  “That’s  where  I got  my  first  taste  of 
forensic  science  and  crimi- 
nal investigation,”  said  the 
Los  Angeles  native. 

After  three  years  on  the 
force,  Junger  reconsidered 
the  Navy  and  rejoined. 

While  assigned  to  a 
submarine  pre-com- 
missioning crew,  Junger  fin- 
ished his  undergraduate 
studies  at  the  University  of 
New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  before  spending  two  years 


earning  his  master’s  in  forensic  science.  He  spent  the  next 
three-and-one-half  years  at  the  Union  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  earned  his  doctorate. 

Junger  wishes  more  Sail- 
ors would  take  advantage  of 
the  educational  opportuni- 
ties available  to  them,  while 
ashore  or  even  aboard  ship. 
“There  are  tons  of  things 
available  — PACE  courses, 
CLEP  tests,  DANTES  ex- 
ams, advanced  Graduate 
Record  Exams  — I used 
them  all  myself.” 

Junger  said  the  reason  he 
hasn’t  applied  for  a commission  is  because  the  Navy  has  no 
designator  for  forensic  science  which  would  allow  him  to 
pursue  his  interest  in  solving  crimes  through  science. 

Junger’s  passion  for  his  work  is  obvious  as  he  showcases 
each  of  the  specialized  rooms  he  and  his  co-workers  use 
to  examine  criminal  evidence. 

“My  office  has  worked  on  the  Rodney  King  case  as  well 
as  a very  high  profile  military  case  where  a Sailor  was  beaten 
to  death  in  Japan,”  he  said. 

What  does  he  foresee  in  his  future?  “Ultimately,  I’d  like  to 
retire  and  work  in  the  state  or  federal  forensic  crime  lab,  or 
be  a police  chief  in  a small  jurisdiction.”  ^ 

Dietrich  was  and  Aronson  is  assigned  to  the  National  Naval  Medi- 
cal Center  public  affairs  staff,  Bethesda,  Md.  Conner  is  a photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 


•<  HMCS(SS)  Erich  Junger  works  on  both  civilian  and  military 
cases  as  a forensics  expert  at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology,  Washington,  D.C. 


“Every  case  is  unique.  It’s  like 
finding  the  solution  to  a riddle 
in  each  piece  of  a puzzle  that 
must  be  solved.” 
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LOC  BOOK 


T*oday,  any  bound  record  kept  on  a daily 
basis  aboard  ship  is  called  a “log.”  Origi- 
nally, records  were  kept  on  the  sailing 
ships  by  inscribing  information  onto  shingles  cut 
from  logs  and  hinged  so  they  opened  like 
books.  When  paper  became  more  readily 
available,  “log  books”  were  manufactured  from 
paper  and  bound.  Shingles  were  relegated  to 
naval  museums  — but  the  slang  term  stuck. 


WARDROOM 


Aboard  18th  century  British  ships 
there  was  a compartment  called 
the  wardrobe  used  for  storing 
booty  taken  at  sea.  The  officers’  mess  and 
staterooms  were  situated  nearby,  so  when 
the  wardrobe  was  empty,  officers  congre- 
gated there  to  take  their  meals  and  pass 
the  time. 

When  the  swashbuckling  days  ended, 
the  wardrobe  was  used  exclusively  as  an 
officers’  mess  and  lounge.  Having  been 
elevated  from  a closet  to  a room,  it  was 
called  the  “wardroom.” 


BINNACLE  LIST 


Many  novice  Sailors,  confusing  the 
words  “binnacle”  and  “barnacle,” 
have  wondered  what  their  illnesses 
had  to  do  with  crusty  growths  found  on  the  hull  of 
a ship.  Their  confusion  is  understandable. 
“Binnacle”  is  defined  as  the  stand  or  housing 


for  the  ship’s  compass  located  on  the  bridge.  The 
term  “binnacle  list,”  in  lieu  of  sick  list,  originated 
years  ago  when  ship’s  corpsmen  used  to  place  a 
list  of  the  sick  on  the  binnacle  each  morning  to 
inform  the  captain  about  the  crew’s  health.  After 
long  practice,  it  came  to  be  called  “binnacle  list.” 
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The  Shadow  ksndDws  ... 


Story  and  photos  by 

Who  knows  what  evil  lurks  in  the  hearts 
of  men?  The  Shadow  knows.  And  if  it 
doesn’t  know,  it  stands  a pretty  good 
chance  of  finding  out. 

The  ES-3A  Shadow , adapted  from  the  Navy’s  S-3 
Viking  aircraft,  is  one  of  the  Navy’s  newest  intelligence 
gathering  tools. 

The  jet  contains  enough 
sensors,  gadgets  and 
“gee-whiz”  gizmos  to  keep 
Tom  Clancy  fans  slack- 
jawed  and  salivating  for  a 
month.  These  devices  are 
used  to  scout  out  an 
opponent’s  equipment  and 
troops,  as  well  as  tap  into 
his  communications. 

The  backseats  on  the 
four-seater  Shadow  are 
manned  by  enlisted  air- 
crewmen.  These  petty 
officers  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
routinely  roaring  off  the 
deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier  in 
a tactical  jet,  an  assign- 
ment usually  reserved  for 
officers.  For  the  enlisted 
men  flying  the  missions, 
duty  aboard  Shadow  has 
opened  up  another  world. 

“To  be  one  of  the  only 
enlisted  to  do  it  is  an 
adrenaline  pump,”  said 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
(AC)  Mark  E.  Tenally  of 
Atlanta.  “While  it  is  a 
privilege,  it’s  also  a respon- 
sibility. You  have  to  prove 
that  you  can  work  on  the 
same  level  as  the  other 
crewmen. 

According  to  Tenally,  the  team  really  comes  togeth- 
er when  he  and  his  fellow  crewmen  are  in  their  aircraft 
carrying  out  the  mission.  “Once  you’re  up  there  and 
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JOI  Kevin  Stephens 

strapped  in  and  on  ICS  (internal  communications),” 
said  Tenally,  “everybody’s  a crew  member.  The  peck- 
ing order  goes  out  the  window  and  you’re  up  there  to 
do  a job  — and  you  do  it.” 

To  qualify  for  the  ride,  Fleet  Air  Reconaissance 
Squadron  (VQ)  6’s  aircrewmen  went  through  traditional 
Navy  aircrew  school  followed  up  by  ejection  seat 

training.  To  fly  the  Shad- 
ow, there  was  additional 
specialized  training. 

“I  went  through  a 
month  of  special  mission 
crewman  designation 
training  for  the  S-3,”  said 
Tenally.  “I  got  qualified  on 
the  S-3,  took  a check  ride 
and  here  I am.  It  took 
some  work,  but  it  was 
definitely  worth  it.  I’m 
going  to  have  a hard  time 
going  back  to  the  other 
stuff  now.” 

The  Shadow  was 
developed  to  replace  the 
EA-3B  Sky  Warrior  jet, 
better  known  as  the 
“Whale.”  These  planes 
were  retired  from  fleet 
service  in  1987.  The 
Shadow  now  provides  the 
Navy  with  it’s  only  carrier- 
based,  fully  dedicated 
electronic  and  signals 
intelligence  gathering 
platform. 

“We  go  out  and  sniff 
around  for  any  kind  of 
electronic  emissions 
anyone  we’re  collecting 
against  might  put  up,” 
said  Shadow  pilot  LT  Graham  Cox  of  Edenton,  N.C. 

“Our  job  is  to  provide  indications  and  warnings  to 
the  battle  group  or  to  a strike  leader  going  across  the 
beach. 


P02(AC)  Mark  E.  Tenally  of  Atlanta,  suits  up  for  an  intelli- 
gence gathering  flight  in  the  Navy’s  new  ES-3A  Shadow  jet. 
Tenally  and  the  Shadow’s  three  other  crewmen,  provide 
U.S.  commanders  with  up-to-the-minute  intelligence  on 
actions  taken  by  the  warring  factions  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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“The  Serbs  and  the  Bosnian* 
Serbs  have  a lot  of  mobile  mis* 
siles ...  We’ve  been  able  to 
keep  an  eye  on  what’s  hap* 
pening  on  the  ground  and 
keep  track  of  those  missiles” 
- Shadow  pilot 
LT  Graham  Cox 


“What  we  do  is  look  for  threats  that  could  be  an 
indication  the  enemy  is  getting  ready  to  fire  a surface- 
to-air  missile  at  one  of  our  aircraft.” 

The  first  operational  deployment  of  the  ES-3A 
occurred  in  November  1993  when  VQ  5,  Det.  Alfa 
deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  aboard  USS  Indepen- 
dence (CV  62). 

The  jet’s  second  operational  deployment  came  in 
January  when  VQ  6 embarked  aboard  USS  Saratoga 
(CV  60)  as  part  of  Carrier  Air  Wing  1 7. 

“I  think  we’ve  had  a lot  of  success  out  here,”  said 
Cox.  This  is  the  first  full-fledged,  operational  deploy- 
ment of  the  ES-3  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  an 
untried  platform.  I think  we’ve  exceeded  a lot  of 
people’s  expectations.” 

The  success  of  the  Shadow  was  displayed  on  the 
stage  of  worldwide  attention  when  the  Saratoga’s 
Mediterranean  cruise  placed  the  jet’s  aircrews  in  the 
thick  of  real-world  action  with  Operations  Deny  Flight 
and  Provide  Promise.  The  Shadow  provided  a key 
source  of  up-to-the-minute  intel  about  the  war  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  for  U.S.  and  NATO  strategists. 

“The  Serbs  and  the  Bosnian-Serbs  have  a lot  of 
mobile  missiles,”  said  Cox.  “That’s  the  kind  of  thing 
we  look  for  and  the  kind  of  support  we’ve  provided 
not  only  to  our  forces,  but  to  all  the  NATO  forces 
operating  in  the  area. 

“We’ve  been  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  what’s  hap- 
pening on  the  ground  and  make  sure  they  haven’t 
snuck  some  into  an  area  where  they’ve  seen  us  flying 
— and  just  all  of  the  sudden,  out  of  the  blue,  here 
comes  a missile  and  shoots  somebody  down.” 

Unlike  the  Navy’s  other  four-seat  electronic  warfare 
jet,  the  EA-6B  Prowler , the  Shadow  has  no  weapons 
of  its  own.  “All  that  we  have  on  the  aircraft  is  electron- 
ic warfare  support  measures  (ESM)  gear,”  said  Cox. 

“ Prowlers , while  having  similar  ESM  equipment  on 
board,  have  a primary  job  of  electronic  countermea- 
sures. When  they  detect  signals,  they  will  either  jam 
them  or  fire  a high-speed,  anti-radiation  missile 
(HARM)  to  destroy  the  object  or  site.  We  are  a more 
specialized  ESM  platform.  We  have  the  ability  to 
provide  more  in-depth  analysis  of  a signal  than  they 
do.” 

The  relatively  small,  versatile  Shadow  has  distinct 
advantages  over  other  types  of  reconnaissance 
aircraft  used  by  the  United  States.  “Unlike  a P-3  or  an 
RC-135,  which  are  locked  into  pre-set  tasks,  we  can 
change  on  a moment’s  notice,”  said  Tenally. 
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“It  takes  a lot  to  redirect  an  RC-135  to  another  part 
of  the  country  without  any  warning,  but  for  us,  it’s  just 
a matter  of  yanking  the  stick.  We  have  the  most 
flexibility  of  any  information  provider  out  there.  There 
have  been  several  instances  where  we  just  dropped 
what  we  were  doing,  went  to  a new  place  and  filled  in 
the  answers  to  new  questions.” 

Because  there  were  only  two  of  the  jets  assigned 


An  ES-3A  Shadow  electronic  reconnaissance  jet  from  VQ  6 
prepares  to  launch  from  USS  Saratoga  (CV  60)  on  an  intelli- 
gence gathering  mission  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  plane 
uses  the  S-3  Viking  airframe  modified  to  carry  extensive 
electronic  surveillance  gear. 

to  Saratoga’s  air  wing,  the  aircrews  spent  a lot  of  time 
flying.  They  often  flew  two  missions  a day,  some  more 
than  five  hours  long. 

“We’re  doing  our  best  to  provide  the  fleet  com- 
manders the  best  information  they  need  to  carry  out 
their  orders,”  said  Tenally.  “It’s  on  a daily  basis,  even  a 
moment’s  basis  — it’s  constantly  changing. 

“We  are  the  eyes  and  ears.  We  go  out  and  relay 
that  information  back.  The  targets  just  don’t  magically 
appear  on  the  list.  There’s  a lot  of  hard  work  that  goes 
into  picking  those  targets  — finding  them,  refining 
them  and  pumping  them  back  to  the  carrier.  We’re  the 
workhorses  for  that.”  $ 

Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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HN  Sandy  Baker  and  HM3  Elias  Taylor  dress  a 
wounded  Jordanian  soldier’s  leg  at  U.S.  Fleet 
Hospital  Zagreb  in  Croatia.  The  Jordanian,  Bader 
Al-Mazahireh,  received  shrapnel  wounds  from  a 
land-mine  explosion. 
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The  first  thing  you  notice  when  you  get  to 
Camp  Pleso  in  Zagreb,  Croatia,  is  wide, 
grassy  lawns,  tall  trees  and  a nearly 
park-like  landscape.  The  second  thing 
is  that  many  of  these  inviting  areas  are  roped  off 
and  have  signs  saying  “Danger,  Mines!” 

These  signs  of  war  greeted  more  than  200 
Sailors  and  Marines  when  they  arrived  in  March 
to  take  over  operations  at  the  U.S.  field  hospital. 
The  hospital,  in  place  for  about  two  years,  pro- 
vides medical  care  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  troops 
operating  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  It  was  origi- 
nally run  by  the  Army  and  later  by  the  Air  Force. 

Sailors  there  make  up  the  bulk  of  American 
personnel  assigned  to  the  U.N.  Protection  Force 
in  the  former  Yugoslav  republics  of  Croatia,  Slov- 
enia and  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  United  States 
activities  in  these  republics  fall  under  the  heading 
Operation  Provide  Promise. 

More  than  30,000  U.N.  peacekeeping  troops 
from  34  countries  are  now  serving  in  the  repub- 
lics trying  to  enforce  fragile  cease-fires  and  deliv- 
er humanitarian  aid  to  civilians  caught  up  in  the 
fighting.  These  U.N.  soldiers  are  often  attacked 
by  the  warring  factions  and  desperately  need  the 
trauma  care  the  Navy  provides. 

For  Navy  hospital  corpsmen  used  to  seeing 
bumps  and  bruises,  treating  the  U.N.  troops’ 
combat  injuries  is  an  eye-opening  experience. 
“The  things  happening  to  them,  I’ve  never  seen 
before,”  said  Hospitalman  Sandy  Baker  of  Auro- 
ra, Colo. 


Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Kevin  Stephens 
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only  one  doctor  and  one  corpsman 
specializing  in  that  field.  Consequently, 
a heavy  patient  load  results  in  long 
hours. 

“We  see  anywhere  from  1 2 to  1 7 
patients  a day  here,  which  is  pretty 
busy  for  one  technician  and  one 
therapist,”  said  HM1  Daniel  Hurst  from 
Riverback,  Calif.  “That’s  not  counting 
the  ward  patients,  which  varies  from 
day-to-day.  One  day  there  may  be 
three,  the  next  nine.  I was  surprised.” 

The  heavy  workload  is  standard 
throughout  the  hospital.  For  services 
like  dental,  the  customers  really  line 
up.  “There  is  little  dental  care  available 
at  home  to  many  of  the  foreign 
contingents,  so  when  they  hear  about 
the  Americans  being  here,  they  come 
to  get  quality  dental  care,”  said  Dental 
Technician  1st  Class  Noriko  Stern,  a 
native  of  New  Orleans.  Stern  is  one  of 
three  DTs  working  with  just  one  dentist 
and  one  oral  surgeon. 

“We’re  used  to  having  patients 
come  in  on  scheduled  appointments. 
Here,  we  can’t  do  that.  We  could  have 
1 0 patients  walk  in  at  once  and  we 
have  to  see  each  one.  In  the  states, 
because  everyone  has  an  appoint- 
ment, you  know  what  your  patient 
volume  is  going  to  be.  You  really  have 
to  be  flexible  here,”  said  Stern. 

That  flexibility  extends  to  more  than 
just  putting  in  long  hours.  Almost  all 
the  patients  come  from  non-English 
speaking  countries  and  there  are  only 
limited  interpreter  services  available. 

“It’s  hard  trying  to  explain  to  people 
from  all  over  the  world  how  to  take 
their  medications  because  of  the 
language  barrier,”  said  HM1  Joseph 
Obianwu  of  New  Orleans,  the  hospi- 
tal’s pharmacy  technician.  “We 
sometimes  have  an  interpreter,  but  it’s 
still  strange  to  find  myself  trying  to 
explain  things  to  someone  from 
Russia  or  Jordan." 

•<  LCDR  Kerry  Thompson,  a Navy 
doctor  from  Oceanside,  Calif.,  treats 
Michael  Misch,  an  injured  U.N.  peace- 
keeper from  Munich,  Germany. 


“I’ve  never  seen  shrapnel  wounds.  I’ve  never  seen 
part  of  someone’s  foot  blown  off  by  a mine.  It’s  real 
combat  wounds  here.  A lot  of  it  happens  in  cease-fire 
areas.  People  think  it’s  safe  to  go  out  and  when  they  do, 
boom,  mines  are  set  everywhere,”  said  Baker. 

Many  of  the  new  corpsmen  felt  nervous  about  being 
sent  to  a hospital  on  the  edge  of  a war  zone.  “I  was 
quite  shocked  when  they  told  me  I was  coming,”  said 
Hospitalman  Apprentice  Michelle  Baker  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.  “I  had  only  been  out  of  corps  school  for  three 
months,  so  it  was  scary  because  I 
didn’t  feel  like  I knew  what  I was  doing. 
But  I’m  learning  a lot  of  things  about 
my  rate,  which  is  great.” 

The  hospital  is  set  up  in  a series  of 
inter-connected  tents.  Within  the 
winding  canvas  corridors,  a full  range 
of  medical  services  are  available  from 
combat  trauma  care  to  dentistry  and 
physical  therapy.  In  many  sections, 
physical  therapy  for  example,  there  is 


V BU3  James  C.  Taylor  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  one  of  more  than  30  Seabees 
assigned  to  Fleet  Hospital  Zagreb, 
builds  a platform  to  cover  electrical 
cables. 


■<  DTI  Noriko  Stern  assists  Navy 
dentist  LCDR  Jeffrey  Bloch  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  as  he  treats  a U.N. 
peacekeeper  in  Zagreb,  Croatia. 
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A HM1  Robert  Nelson  from  Aledo,  III., 
inspects  some  medical  gear.  Despite 
being  located  in  tents,  the  fleet  hospital 
boasts  the  latest  in  high-tech  medical 
equipment. 

Many  of  the  corpsmen  had  similar 
experiences.  “Trying  to  communicate 
with  them  has  been  hard,”  said  Sandy 
Baker.  “Asking  someone  if  he  was  in 
pain  took  me  30  minutes  because  he 
didn’t  understand  what  I meant.” 

In  some  cases,  though,  the  barriers 
to  communication  are  brought  down  in 
more  subtle  ways.  “Here,  I really 
experience  the  pain  and  the  trauma 
the  patients  feel,”  said  HM3  Elias  H. 
Taylor.  “Even  if  they  don’t  speak 
English,  it's  still  very  easy  to  communi- 
cate with  them.  It’s  obvious  they  need 
care  and  compassion.  You  don’t  need 
words  to  show  somebody  you  care 
about  them  and  their  injuries.” 

For  many  of  the  patients,  all  far  from 
home  and  separated  from  fheir 
comrades,  a little  compassion  goes  a 
long  way.  That  was  the  case  with  a 
Russian  soldier  who  lost  his  leg  in  a 
mine  blast. 

“We  can’t  talk  to  him  because  of  the 
language  problem,”  said  Taylor.  “He 
sits  in  the  isolation  room  and  the  only 
visits  he  usually  gets  is  the  doctor 
checking  him  out.  He  gets  bored  in 
there  — it’s  monotonous.  I gave  him  a 
game  one  day  and  from  then  on  he 
wanted  to  take  pictures  with  me  to 
send  back  home.  It  was  like  I was  his 
best  friend.  Since  then,  he’s  taught  me 
how  to  say  things,  greetings  and  stuff, 
in  Russian. 

“They  also  bond  with  each  other. 
He’s  from  Jordan,  he’s  Polish,  the 


A HMC(SS)  Craig  Kelley  from  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  puts  out  the  day’s  gouge 
to  Fleet  Hospital  Zagreb’s  nurses. 

other’s  Russian,”  said  Taylor,  gesturing 
at  the  different  patients  on  the  ward. 
“They’ve  only  been  here  for  a couple 
of  days,  but  they  talk  like  they’ve 
known  each  other  for  a lifetime.  It’s 
uplifting.  When  it’s  chowtime  or  if  we 
put  a movie  in  the  VCR,  they  all  gather 
together  like  old  friends.  To  me  that 
sort  of  represents  what  the  U.N.  is 
supposed  to  stand  for.” 

The  daily  contact  with  people  from 
all  over  isn’t  limited  to  treating  the 
hospital’s  patients.  Camp  Pleso  is 
home  to  contingents  of  troops  from 
dozens  of  countries. 

“It  is  different,”  said  Sandy  Baker.  “I 
never  expected  to  see  so  many 
different  cultures  and  nationalities  in 
one  place.  When  you  go  to  the  chow 
hall,  you  see  the  French,  the  Rus- 
sians, you  see  them  all.  In  that  re- 
spect, I’m  really  happy  to  be  here.” 
Hurst,  the  hospital’s  training  petty 
officer  says  the  junior  Sailors  are 
especially  excited  about  the  amount  of 
interaction  they  have  with  the  multi- 
national forces.  “They’re  enjoying  the 
exchanges  with  the  patients,”  he  said. 
“We’ve  had  1 7 or  1 8 different 


A RMI(SW)  Japarlnenio  Muhammed 
of  Chicago  runs  cables  that  will  bring 
commericial  phone  service  to  Fleet 
Hospital  Zagreb’s  tent  compound. 
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A HM1  Leonard  A.  Deperio  from 
Temecula,  Calif.,  Fleet  Hospital 
Zagreb’s  lab  leading  petty  officer,  does 
a blood  cell  count. 


nationalities  in  the  hospital  already. 
Everybody’s  been  great.  The  Europe- 
ans especially  have  been  really  good 
about  communicating  — inviting  us 
out  into  town  with  them.  All  of  the 
other  contingents  are  friendly.  They  like 
us  — we  help 
them  and  they 
can’t  do  enough 
for  us,”  said 
Hurst. 

HM1  Joseph 
Obianwu,  a Sailor 
originally  from 
Nigeria  who 
became  a U.S. 
citizen  last  year 
after  1 6 years  in 
the  Navy,  became 
something  of  a 
celebrity  among  the  U.N.  contingents 
from  Africa.  “I  ran  into  some  soldiers 
from  Nigeria  who  were  touring  the 
hospital  and  they  were  really  surprised 


to  see  me  working  here  in  an  American 
uniform,”  he  said. 

“All  of  them  seem  to  know  me  now, 
but  I don’t  know  them.  The  men  on 
the  tour,  I tell  you,  they  must  have  told 
everybody.  In  fact,  a Nigerian  doctor 
working  at  a 
nearby  refugee 
camp  even 
called  me.  I went 
to  the  exchange 
and  ran  into 
some  Nigerian 
MPs,  and  they 
said,  ‘Oh!  You’re 
the  Nigerian 
everyone’s  been 
talking  about.’  I 
wouldn’t  be 
surprised  if 
everyone  in  Nigeria  didn’t  know  about 
it  by  now,”  said  Obianwu. 

The  living  conditions,  while  austere, 
are  also  pleasantly  surprising  to  most 


“I  never  expected  to 
see  so  many  different 
cultures  and  national* 
ities  in  one  place.” 

HN  Sandy  Baker 


Zagreb  duty  provides  promise  of  good  liberty 


Surprising  to  most  of  the 
troops  assigned  to  Fleet  Hospi- 
tal Zagreb,  the  liberty  opportuni- 
ties in  the  area  are  outstanding 
now  that  fighting  in  the  region  is 
confined  mostly  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  Because  they  are 
assigned  to  the  United  Nations 
Protection  Force,  the  Sailors  and 
Marines  each  receive  1 4 days  of 
non-chargeable  U.N.  leave 
during  their  six-month  tour  at  the 
hospital. 

Most  of  the  Sailors  are  taking 
full  advantage  of  their  liberty  and 
leave  time  to  get  a taste  of 
Europe  at  the  bargain  prices 
found  in  the  former  East  block. 

"I  got  to  go  up  to  the  ski  resort  in  the  mountains  above 
Zagreb,”  said  HM1  Daniel  Hurst.  “It  cost  $1 .50  for  all  day. 
We  got  the  gear  through  special  services  here  at  the 
base.  They  had  a nice  little  restaurant  up  on  top  — three 
bars  up  there.  It  was  beautiful,  just  gorgeous. 


"You  can  see  the  Alps  from 
there.  It  was  a great  day,”  said 
Hurst. 

The  hospital’s  special  services 
has  won  high  praise  from  the 
Sailors  and  Marines  who  are 
surprised  at  the  wide  range  of 
services  available.  The  com- 
mand has  set  up  a pizza  parlor, 
a travel  agency,  an  all-hands 
club  and  more.  Armed  Forces 
Radio  and  Television  set  up  a 
satellite  dish  at  the  compound 
bringing  24  hour-a-day  service. 

“We’re  organizing  some 
weekend  trips  to  places  like 
Budapest,”  said  Hurst.  “Normal- 
ly, in  a field  situation,  you  don’t 
have  this  much  in  the  way  of  special  services.  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  a gym  available  and  VCR  tapes  to  check  out. 
That’s  unusual.  But  it  really  makes  a big  difference  on 
morale  and  I think  it’s  a great  idea.”  £ 


A MS2  Barry  Snyder  and  SH2  Andrew  Gaddy, 
both  from  Chicago,  man  the  MWR  tent  at  Fleet 
Hospital  Zagreb  in  Croatia.  Command  support  for 
special  services  has  kept  morale  at  the  unit  high. 
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of  the  Sailors,  who,  unlike  the  hospi- 
tal’s Marine  security  guards,  are 
getting  their  first  taste  of  living  in  a 
tent. 

“We  have  our  own  spaces  in  the 
hooches,”  said  Michelle  Baker. 

“There’s  enough  privacy.  I thought 
we’d  be  living  on  dirt  like  you  see  in 
the  movies.  I was  totally  unprepared 
for  that,  but  we  actually  have  furniture 
and  a real  bed.  So  it’s  nice.” 

The  Sailors  and  Marines  had 
nothing  but  good  to  say  about  their 
experience  running  a combat  hospital. 
But  a surer  sign  of  the  unit’s  success 
came  from  a patient,  Michael  Fennel, 
a British  convoy  team  member  who 
was  injured  while  delivering  aid  to 
Bosnia. 

“The  care  is  100  percent,"  said 
Fennel.  “Nobody’s  ever  had  any 
reason  to  complain  here.  It’s  brilliant.  If 
any  of  our  lads  have  a problem,  we 
always  bring  them  straight  here.’’^ 

Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Flands. 


>■  HA  Michelle  Baker,  less  than  a year 
out  of  hospital  corpsman  school,  treats 
the  wounds  of  war  at  the  Navy’s  Fleet 
Hospital  in  Zagreb,  Croatia.  The 
hospital  provides  medical  care  to  more 
than  30,000  U.N.  peacekeeping  troops 
serving  in  the  war-torn  former  Yugosla- 
via and  has  been  there  for  about  two 
years.  It  was  originally  run  by  the  Army 
and  later  by  the  Air  Force. 


Old  arguments  fuel  modern-day  war 


Long-simmering  tensions  in 
Yugoslavia  boiled  over  with  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War.  Fighting  broke  out  in 
1 992  when  Yugoslavia  split  in  to  a 
number  of  smaller  republics.  These 
republics  wanted  to  become  inde- 
pendent countries,  but  fought 
internally  about  many  issues;  mostly 
over  disputed  borders.  Most  of  the 
fighting  is  now  confined  to  the 
Republic  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  different  factions  are  divided 


almost  exclusively  along  ethnic  and 
religious  lines.  The  United  Nations 
has  sent  troops  from  34  countries 
there  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  war. 
The  United  States  has  not  commit- 
ted any  ground  forces  to  a combat 
role,  but  provides  considerable 
logistics  support  to  relief  operations 
and  operates  a field  hospital  in 
Zagreb,  Croatia  to  provide  medical 
care  to  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
forces,  i 
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Gulf  Cooperation 


Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Tom  Wiseman 


Every  eye  on  the  U.S.  frigate’s 
bridge  turned  to  the  door  as  the  first 
Russian  commando  stepped 
through,  AK-47  assault  rifle  ready  for 
any  opposition.  The  skipper  of  the 
frigate  knew  the  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  could  be  dangerous, 
but  this  was  unprecedented. 


It  happened  quickly.  Russian  troops 
moved  through  the  ship,  securing 
spaces,  posting  guards.  Their  ob- 
jectives met,  the  Russians  climbed 
into  a boat  for  the  short  ride  back 
to  their  mother  ship.  The  American  crew 
of  the  small  boat  smiled  as  they  unload- 
ed their  passengers  and  headed  back 
to  their  own  vessel.  The  drill  had  gone 
very  well,  but  was  just  one  part  of  GulfEx 
XXII. 

The  frigate  USS  McCluskey  (FFG  41 ), 
the  British  destroyer  Glasgow , the 
French  frigate  Jean  de  Vienne  and  the 
Russian  destroyer  Admiral  Vinogradov 
participated  in  the  exercise  which  was 
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Cruise 


designed  to  sharpen  the  four  navies’ 
ability  to  work  together  in  support  of 
peace  in  the  region. 

During  Gulf  Ex,  each  ship  exchanged 
two  crew  members  with  the  other  ships. 
This  allowed  the  sailors  to  observe,  up 
close,  while  ships  conducted  commu- 
nications, maneuvering,  weapons  and 
helicopter  exercises.  The  crews  also 
practiced  vessel  boarding  and  search 
drills,  an  important  capability  needed  to 
support  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq. 

Midshipman  1st  Class  Geraint 
Davies,  a crew  member  of  HMS  Glas- 
gow, spent  three  days  onboard  McClus- 
key. 

“It’s  been  quite  an  experience  to  see 
an  exercise  like  this  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a foreign  ship,"  Davies  said.  “It’s 
quite  a momentous  experience  having 
the  Russians  working  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, British  and  the  French,  and  I feel 
quite  honored  to  be  part  of  it.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I’ve  seen  so  many  differ- 
ent countries’  ships  working  on  so  many 
different  exercises. 

“I  think  the  exercise  was  a great  suc- 
cess, and  everyone  seems  to  have  got- 
ten a lot  out  of  it.” 

4 A Russian  flight  deck  officer  guides 
a Seahawk  helicopter  from  HSL-51, 

Det.  5 embarked  on  USS  McCluskey 
(FFG  41)  toward  a landing  aboard  the 
Russian  destroyer  Admiral  Vinogradov. 
Such  flights  give  international  aircrews 
valuable  experience  in  operating  with 
foreign  vessels. 

< The  Russian  destroyer  Admiral 
Vinogradov  maneuvers  alongside  USS 
McCluskey  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during 
an  exercise  that  involved  the  U.S., 
Russian,  French  and  British  navies. 


Ongoing  Gulf  Region  Operations 


Southern  Watch 

Navy  and  Air  Force  planes, 
along  with  those  of  our  allies,  pa- 
trol the  skies  over  southern  Iraq, 
enforcing  a U.N.  mandated  no-fly 
zone. 


Maritime  Interception 
Navy  and  allied  warships  inter- 
cept and  inspect  ships  with  car- 
goes potentially  bound  for  Iraq. 
This  ensures  compliance  with 
U.N.  econonic  sanctions. 
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“We  now 
feel,  on  an 
American 
ship  like  we 
do  on  our 
own.” 


Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class  Douglas 
Smith  from  McCluskey  spent  three  days 
aboard  Admiral  Vinogradov. 

“The  crew  showed  a lot  of  pride  and 
professionalism.  They  were  more  than 
happy  to  show  us  around  and  answer 
any  questions.  We  were  allowed  to  go 
just  about  anywhere  we  wanted  to  go 
on  the  ship,”  said  Smith. 

“I  was  very  impressed.  It’s  definitely 
a warship,”  he  added.  “She  was  heavily 
armed  both  fore  and  aft,  and  the  weap- 
ons controls  were  all  below  deck  spread 
out  in  their  own  independent  spaces. 
The  bridge  was  equipped  in  a very  sim- 
ple but  effective  way.  All  the  weapons 
controls  were  located  elsewhere.” 

Russian  Commander  2nd  Rank  An- 
drey  Karrphukhin  spent  three  days  ob- 
serving the  exercise  from  McCluskey. 
“During  this  exercise,  our  pilots  flew  wifh 
the  American,  French  and  the  English 
helicopters  and  we  have  a good  impres- 
sion of  the  machines,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  no  equal  to  our  helicopter,” 


A The  French  warship  Jean  de  Vienne 
(D  643)  steams  through  rough  Persian 
Gulf  waters  during  GulfEx,  a multina- 
tional surface  ship  exercise  that 
brought  U.S.,  Russian,  British  and 
French  sailors  together. 

Y Hungry  British  and  American  Sailors 
fill  their  plates  during  a steel  beach 
picnic  hosted  by  USS  McCluskey. 

he  said. 

When  asked  how  he  and  his  fellow 
officers  felt  being  onboard  an  American 
warship,  Karrphukhin  replied,  “We  now 
feel,  on  an  American  ship  like  we  do  on 
our  own.”  ^ 


Wiseman  is  assigned  to  Commander,  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  Central  Command  in  Mana- 
ma, Bahrain. 
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A Russian  commandos  storm  USS  McCluskey  during  a board- 
ing exercise  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  training  is  valuable  for  the 
U.S.  and  Russian  sailors  who  must  board  vessels  in  the  region 
to  enforce  ongoing  U.N.  sanctions  against  Iraq. 


Busy  waters 

U.S.  and  allied  warships 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
Memorial  Day  ‘94 

USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70) 

USS  Paul  F.  Foster  ( DD  964) 

USS  Thatch  (FFG  43) 

USS  Reuben  James  (FFG  57) 
USS  Shiloh  (CG  67) 

USS  Antietam  (CG  54) 

USS  Arkansas  (CGN  41) 

USS  Asheville  (SSN  758) 

USNS  Pecos  (T-AO  197) 

USNS  Narragansett  (T-ATF  167) 
USNS  Silas  Bent  (T-AGS  26) 
USNS  John  McDonnell  (T-AGS  51 ) 
USNS  Spica  (T-AFS  9) 

FS  Commandant  Bory  (F  726) 

FS  Drogou  (F  783) 

FS  Montcalm  (D  642) 

HMS  Exeter  (D  89) 

RFA  Bay leaf  (D  109) 
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Open  for  Business  ••• 


Story  by  LCDR  Tim  O’Leary,  photos  by  J02  Ray  Mooney 

There  are  some  places  in  our  country  that  no 
matter  where  you  come  from,  once  you  ar- 
rive, it  feels  like  home.  Everett,  Wash.,  host 
to  Naval  Station  (NavSta)  Everett,  is  one  of 
those  places.  Nestled  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Gardner  Say  on  Puget  Sound,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Olympic  and  Cascade  mountains,  NavSta  Everett 


soon  be  home  to  a Nimitz-claee  carrier  and  six  other 

Navy  people  and  their  families  have  already  found  a 
warm  reception  from  the  friendly  city  of  Everett, 
which  has  a small-town  feel  with  easy  access  to  the 
“big”  city  of  Seattle,  30  minutes  south  of  town. 


of  approval 


>►  Wide  boulevards  and  clean  lines  are  a common  sight 
onboard  NavSta  Everett  which  give  the  relatively  small  base  a 
wide-open  feeling.  This  view  is  from  the  industrial  area 
looking  down  a boulevard  toward  the  carrier  pier. 

> Because  of  limited  space  at  the  Everett  waterfront,  the 
family  support  complex  is  located  11  miles  north  of  Everett,  in 
the  small  town  of  Marysville.  Currently  under  construction,  the 
Marysville  family  support  complex  will  be  completed  in  June 
1995.  The  facility  will  include: 


Navy  Exchange 

Education  Facilities 

Religious  Ministry 

BOQ 

Library 

Navy  Lodge 


Commissary 
Family  Services 
Recreation  Gear  Issue 
Hobby  Shop 
Athletic  Fields/Courts 
Parking  for  Deployed  Fleet 


NavSta  Everett,  besides  being  the  newest  homeport,  is 
one  of  the  Navy’s  most  environmentally  friendly  and  energy 
efficient  facilities.  Built  in  a region  known  for  its  spectacular 
natural  setting  and  strict  environmental  standards,  the 
construction  and  operation  of  NavSta  Everett  is  a model  of 
cooperation  between  state,  tribal,  county,  city  and  federal 
officials. 


East  Waterway 


Navy  families  stationed  in  Everett  enjoy  the  Pacific 
Northwest  lifestyle;  temperate  climate,  superior  recreation, 
some  of  the  nation’s  finest  schools,  a strong  local  econo- 
my, fresh  seafood,  coffee  bars  and  a cultural  life  that  sets 
the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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NAS  Whidbey  Is. 

NavSta  Everett 
/Seattle 


/Tacoma 
- McChord  AFB 
Fort  Lewis 


Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard 


< The  117-acre 
site  in  Everett  is 
divided  into  three 
zones:  waterfront 
operations; 
supply  and 
industrial  facili- 
ties; and  person- 
nel support  and 
administration. 


stablished  as  a 
rough  and 
tumble  lumber 
town  only  1 00  years 
ago,  the  greater  Everett 
metropolitan  area  has 
grown  to  include  nearly 
105,000  people,  with  a 
gracious  downtown 
| core  of  shops  and 
friendly  neighborhoods. 

Forest  products 
still  play  an  important 
role  in  the  local  economy,  but  high-tech  industries  such  as 
the  Boeing  aircraft  company’s  Everett  777  manufacturing 
plant  contribute  to  the  region’s  employment  picture. 

NavSta  Everett  hasn’t  built  any  of  the  traditional  on-base 
housing  common  to  most  other  Navy  bases.  Because  of 
ample  housing  in  the  Everett  metropolitan  area,  it  was 
decided  early  in  the  base’s  planning  process  that  Sailors 
and  their  families  would  live  on  the  “local  economy.” 

The  concept  of  fitting  into  an  already  established 
community  is  reflected  in  the  design  and  appearance  of 
the  naval  station’s  buildings.  Designed  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously with  the  surrounding  landscape  and  waterfront, 
NavSta  Everett’s  appearance  doesn’t  detract  from  its 
environment.  The  muted  earth  tones  of  the  exterior  of  the 
buildings  give  the  base  a decidedly  non-government  look. 
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ife  in  western  Washington  State  is  defined  by  the  area’s  physical 
features;  Puget  Sound,  the  Olympic  mountains  and  the  Cascades. 

■■■Because  of  the  natural  beauty  and  opportunities  for  enjoying  out- 
door activities,  much  of  the  lifestyle  in  the  Northwest  is  centered  on  spend- 
ing one’s  “downtime”  camping  in  the  woods  or  rafting  down  a river. 

Mt.  Rainier,  a dormant  volcano,  is  the  dominant  physical  feature  of  low- 
er Puget  Sound.  Capped  by  a glacier  year-round,  the  14,410-ft.  moun- 
tain offers  world-class  climbing  and  snow  skiing.  Water  sports  such  as 
skiing  and  kayaking  are  very  popular  on  the  sound  and  the  area’s  many 
rivers. 

Of  course,  where  there  is  water,  there  are  fish.  Regardless  of  whether 
or  not  you  are  a fresh  or  saltwater  angler,  there  are  enough  varied  sea- 
sons and  species  to  test  even  the  most  “compleate  angler.” 


Environment 


A Being  friendly  to  the  environment  is  a 
local  passion.  For  fundraising,  many 
local  Boy  Scout  troops  paint  warning 
signs  by  storm  drains  in  local  neighbor- 
hoods. Keeping  streams  clear  of 
pollution  is  a must  for  one  of  the 
region’s  most  famous  inhabitants: 
salmon. 


> The  pilings 
holding  up  the 
1,600  foot-long 


> Before  construction 
started  five  years  ago,  the  site 
had  to  first  be  cleared  of  an 
industrial  facility  and  cleaned 
of  decades  of  dumping. 

Before  the  $30  million  clean- 
up, the  site  resembled  more  of 
a waste  dump  than  a shore- 
line. 


^ nvironmentally,  we’re  very  proud  of  the  fact  we’ve  never  had  any  regula- 
te tory  agency  come  down  and  say,  ‘Stop,  you’re  doing  something  wrong,”’ 
Lai  said  Greg  York,  the  resident  engineer  who  has  worked  on  the  construc- 
tion of  NavSta  Everett  from  the  beginning  of  the  project. 

Indeed,  the  planning,  construction  and  operation  of  NavSta  Everett  has  been 
successfully  accomplished  while  living  up  to  the  Navy’s  commitment  to  have  the 
smallest  possible  effect  on  the  environment.  Working  extensively  with  the  various 
local,  state  and  federal  environmental  agencies,  the  civil  engineers  and  contrac- 
tors who  built  Everett  designed  it  to  work  in  an  environmentally  friendly  fashion 
from  the  earliest  stages  of  planning. 

“Every  other  base  is  a ‘historical  happening.’  You  haven’t  planned  it,”  said  York. 
“This  was  a chance  to  start  from  scratch.”  For  NavSta  Everett,  the  planning  start- 
ed with  the  basics  — such  as  coping  with  the  region’s  famous  rains. 

With  an  average  24  to  48  inches  of  rain  per  year,  the  opportunity  for  foreign 
material  entering  the  sound  from  the  NavSta  would  be  a problem  if  not  for  its 
rainwater  drainage  and  oily  water  separator  system.  The  station  is  divided  into 
three  drainage  fields.  Runoff  is  directed  from  the  streets  and  parking  lots  where 
vehicles  could  leak  oil  into  oily  water  separator  systems.  The  separator  systems 
reclaim  oil  instead  of  allowing  it  to  wash  into  the  sound. 

“Plenty  of  things  could  come  in,  but  not  go  out.  Every  drop  of  rain  that  falls  on 
NavSta  property  is  treated  be- 
fore returning  to  the  sound,” 

York  said. 


> As  part  of  the  pre-con- 
struction cleanup,  enough  fill 
dirt  was  added  to  the  Nav- 
Sta’s  site  to  raise  it  an  extra 
three  to  five  feet  above  the 
high  water  mark.  Before  this 
improvement,  the  site  would 
flood  regularly,  flushing 
contaminants  from  the  old 
industrial  facility  into  the 
sound. 


carrier  pier  are 
constructed  so  as 
to  not  interfere 
with  salmon 
migrations  along 
the  shore.  The 
pier’s  biggest 
innovation 
however,  is  the 
spill  containment 
system  which 
channels  any 
liquid  spilled  on 
the  pier  into  a 
central  catchment 
area  and  away 
from  the  edge 
where  spills  could 
dump  into  the 
sound. 
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Low  maintenance  finishes,  metal  roofs, 
bricks  and  windows  having  an  insulation 
value  of  700  percent  more  than  that  of 
standard  windows  are  just  a few  examples  of 
the  low  environmental  impact,  energy  efficient 
technologies  put  to  use  at  the  NavSta  Everett. 
Some  other  innovations  are: 

— Compact  fluorescent  lamps  which  use 
75  percent  less  energy  than  incandescent 
lights. 

— Low  maintenance  plantings  — not  using 
plants  with  large  root  systems  that  crack 
asphalt  as  they  grow. 

— Natural  gas-fired  steam  generating 
plant. 

— Adjustable  speed  drives  on  pumps  and 
motors.  If  a fan  is  running  at  half  speed  to 
provide  half  the  airflow,  the  motor  is  only 
consuming  21  percent  of  full-load  power. 

— A central  computer  controls  heating  and 
ventilation  of  all  buildings,  providing  maximum 
energy  efficiency  and  conservation. 

— Light  poles  winch  down  to  change 
bulbs,  instead  of  expending  energy  and  cost 
to  use  a crane  to  raise  workers  to  change 
lights  aloft. 

— No  industrial  floor  drains.  If  something 
spills,  it  flows  to  a low  point  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  where  the  material  is  recovered. 

Also,  the  NavSta  is  in  compliance  with  the 
latest  codes  in: 

4)  Fire 
+ Safety 

-Mfr-  Seismic  design 


A The  philosophy  of  low  environmental  impact  and  energy  efficiency 
extends  to  the  distribution  of  utilities.  With  the  innovative  “utilidors,” 
providing  easy  access  to  steam,  water,  power  and  communications,  it 
won’t  be  necessary  to  tear  up  roads  and  sidewalks  — just  pull  up  the 
panels  over  the  area  you  need  to  work  on. 


ASBESTOS 
CBs 

UNDERGROUND 
STORAGNANKS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DRAINS 


OR 
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Operations 


< ■<  The  Fleet  Industrial  Support  Center 
(FISC),  is  a state  of  the  art,  supply  and 
distribution  center.  Automated  inventories 
and  careful  management  ensure  that  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  hazardous  material 
(HazMat)  is  kept  onboard  the  NavSta. 

HazMat  is  kept  in  a separate  building,  with 
special,  self-contained  sumps,  sprinklers  and 
blow-out  panels  in  the  ceiling. 

< Officer  in  charge  of  the  FISC,  LCDR  Joe 
E.  Faulkner,  from  Columbia,  S.C.,  surveys  his 
domain. 


<<  Jack  Pidono,  a high  voltage  electrician 
with  the  Public  Works  Department,  climbs 
into  one  of  the  giant  utility  vaults  inside  the 
carrier  pier.  They  are  so  large  the  bottom  of 
each  vault  is  below  the  water  line.  The  vaults 
house  the  electrical  transformers,  circuit 
breakers  and  power  lines  that  supply  power 
to  the  moored  ships  above. 

< Sailors  wait  on  a bus  at  one  of  the 
colorful  and  stylish  bus  stops  at  the  NavSta. 
The  transportation  system  has  been  designed 
to  take  sailors  to  and  from  parking  lots  and 
piers.  From  left  to  right  are:  YN3  Riginald 
Kimbrough,  from  San  Antonio,  Texas;  J02 
Charles  Bear,  from  Rhodes,  Iowa;  YN3  (AW) 
Craig  Marsh,  from  Mansfield,  Ohio;  and  J02 
David  Hayes,  from  Salem,  Ore. 


•<  -<  EM2  Lyonel  S.  Traylor,  from  Danger- 
field,  Texas,  is  a boat  engineer  at  NavSta 
Everett.  Here,  he  helps  conduct  boat  cox- 
swain training. 

< SA  Dornan  Mirsch,  from  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  part  of  the  grounds  maintenance  crew.  “The 
scenery  here  is  beautiful,”  she  said.  “The  rain 
takes  some  getting  used  to  though.” 
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< QM2  Jason  Ray,  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  hoists 
a signal  flag  from  the  top  of  the  port  services 
building. 


evinBUS^ 


< Coxswain  training  ...  even 
in  the  rain.  From  left  to  right; 
BM2(SW)  Frank  Sabella, 
from  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and 
BMI(SW)  George  Baldwin, 
from  McGraws,  W.Va., 
conduct  training  with  BM2 
Pierre  Turner,  from  Chicago. 
Turner,  behind  the  wheel,  is 
stationed  at  NavSta  Everett. 
Sabella  and  Baldwin  are 
from  the  mobile  training 
team  in  San  Diego. 


< Since  the  Navy 
doesn’t  usually  build  a 
carrier  pier  alongside  a 
river  that  regularly 
floods,  a plan  was 
needed  to  prevent  silt 
from  building  up  by  the 
pier,  which  would 
necessitate  costly 
dredging.  Solution? 
Build  a “bump”  along- 
side the  quay  to  divert 
the  silt  away.  Low  cost, 
no  maintenance  and 
very  effective.  Best  of 
all,  no  impact  on  the 
environment. 
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Let  'em  speak 

for  themselves 

Next  month  NavSta  Everett  will  welcome  USS  Ford  (FFG  54)  and  USS  Ingraham 

(FFG  61),  the  first  ships  and  crews  to  be  homeported  in  Everett  since  World  War  II. 

Here  are  three  Ford  crewmen  who  shared  their  impressions  of  their  port  visit  to 
Everett  earlier  this  spring. 


< YN3  Cedric  Crawford,  from  Dallas,  administrative  assistant  in  Supply  Department. 
“What  I noticed  initially  is  that  it’s  family-oriented.  It’s  a great  place  for  a family.  The 
people  there  were  friendly.  I think  the  people  there  knew  we  were  coming  and  kind  of 
prepared  themselves.  They  were  very,  very  friendly. 

“I  have  a wife  and  two  kids.  The  main  thing  I was  looking  for  [in  the  area],  was  how  it 
was  going  to  be  to  raise  a family.  I think  the  same  is  true  for  the  rest  of  the  guys  and 
their  families.  It’s  going  to  play  a role  with  them. 

“Another  thing,  I went  to  the  mall  there  and  they  were  performing  a play,  and  had  a 
bunch  of  families  there,  which  was  great.  That’s  really  my  main  concern,  my  family. 

“I  liked  the  scenery.  It  was  a new  thing  for  me,  being  from  Texas  and  down  in  southern 
California.  It’s  a new  thing  for  me  to  pull  in  and  see  seals  and  trees.” 


> BM2(SW)  John  G.  Beyer,  from  Stuart,  Fla.,  assistant  LPO  of  1st  Division.  “I’m 
looking  forward  to  the  move.  I’ve  been  overseas,  I’ve  been  down  south,  I’ve 
been  on  the  East  Coast  and  this  will  be  my  first  chance  to  get  up  in  the  North- 
west area.  I’ve  heard  a lot  of  good  comments  about  the  fishing,  the  activities 
and  the  people  in  the  short  time  we  were  there.  The  people  were  outstanding. 

“It’s  like  a hometown  atmosphere.  Compared  to  Long  Beach,  it’s  just  down 
home,  real  small,  lots  of  friends.  The  people  are  really  friendly  compared  to  what 
you  have  in  your  big  cities.  It  really  made  our  five  days  there  worth  the  trip. 

They  really  made  an  impression  on  us  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  us 
coming  up  there.  And  we’re  looking  forward  to  going  up. 

“I  had  my  choice  of  cross-decking  to  another  ship  and  going  to  San  Diego, 
or  going  to  Washington,  D.C.,  but  my  wife  was  really  enthusiastic  about  going 
up  to  Washington  State.” 


< TM3  Kevin  S.  Holyfield,  from  Monroe,  La.  “I’m  looking  forward  to  it.  It’s  a small 
base,  a small  town  area,  but  you’re  still  30  minutes  from  Seattle,  where  you’ve  got 
four-star  restaurants.  You’re  a couple  hours  from  Vancouver,  Canada.  There’s  a 
lot  going  on  up  there.  You’re  30  or  40  minutes  from  the  ski  slopes. 

“When  I get  up  there  I plan  on  buying  a house  and  about  10  acres.  I’ve  got 
horses,  so  I need  a little  bit  of  land  so  I can  put  some  pasture  out. 

“You’re  not  far  from  anything.  One  day  you  can  be  hiking  the  Cascades  and 
the  next  be  down  in  a fancy  restaurant. 

“I  like  skiing,  rock  climbing,  outdoor  stuff  and  Everett’s  great  for  that.  My 
wife’s  really  looking  forward  to  it.  She’s  outdoorsy  too  and  she  likes  to  ski. 

“We’ll  finally  be  able  to  afford  a house.  Whenever  the  ship  went  up  there  for 
three  or  four  days,  I looked  around  and  property  seems  fairly  reasonable. 

“It  seems  a lot  safer.  In  Long  Beach  you  can  see  the  air  that  you  breathe.  Up 
there  it’s  a lot  cleaner. 

“It  was  really  beautiful,  beautiful  country  up  there.  I don’t  mind  the  rain  up 
there  a bit.  . And  as  I understand  it,  the  summers  are  great.” 
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USS  Ford  (FFG  54) 
ARRIVALS 


SEP  94 


FY  95 


FY  96 


Oliver  Hazard  Per/y-Class  Frigates  (FFG) 
54  Ford 

61  Ingraham 


Spruance-Class  Destroyers  (DD) 


Kidd- Class  Destroyers  (DDG) 


W/m/te-Class  Aircraft  Carrier 
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Sailors'  visits 
relieve  tedium 
for  war- weary 
victims  of 
ethnic  cleansing 
in  the  former 
Republics  of 
Yugoslavia 


When  the  U.S.  Navy  took  over  operations  at  the 
U.S.  Field  Hospital  in  Zagreb,  Croatia,  from  the 
Air  Force  in  March,  many  of  the  Sailors  also 
chose  to  take  on  an  informal  assignment. 

In  the  nearby  city  of  Varazdin  is  one  of  more  than  40 
refugee  camps  set  up  by  the  Croatian  government  to 
house  and  care  for  people  displaced  by  the  war  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

Of  the  camp’s  750  residents,  most  are  children  and 
older  women.  “If  you  look  around  you  notice  a distinct 
lack  of  men  between  18  and  40.  They’re  either:  one,  off 
fighting;  two,  dead;  or  three,  in  a prison  camp,”  said 
Daniel  Grennan,  a camp  volunteer  worker  from  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Like  their  Army  and  Air  Force  counterparts,  many  of 
the  Sailors  have  given  up  much  of  their  off-duty  time  to 
visit  the  camp  and  provide  a diversion  for  the  many 
children  living  there. 

The  Navy’s  relationship  to  the  camp  is  strictly  informal 
and  any  time  the  Sailors  spend  there  is  completely 
voluntary.  Yet,  when  weekend  liberty  rolls  around,  there 
seldom  seems  to  be  any  shortage  of  Sailors  willing  to  give 
up  their  free  time  to  visit  these  children. 

According  to  Hospital  Corpsman  2nd  Class  Michael  L. 
Konick  of  San  Diego,  the  Sailors  visited  at  Easter.  “We 
gave  the  kids  candy  and  that  cheered  them  up  a lot.  It 
takes  a little  while  for  them  to  figure  out  we’re  here.  But 
when  they  see  the  U.N.  truck  parked  outside,  they  know.” 
The  residents  of  the  camp  are  housed  in  what  was  a 
Yugoslav  army  compound.  The  camp  is  managed  by  an 
international  staff  of  volunteers,  mostly  European  college 
students. 


Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Kevin  Stephens 
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The  faces  of  ethnic  cleansing. 

Along  with  their  family,  these  two  brothers  were 
driven  from  their  home  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
because  of  their  religion.  They  now  live  at  a refugee 
camp  in  Varazdin,  Croatia,  with  other  victims  of  the 
war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
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“The  organization  was  set  up  about  two  years  ago.  It’s 
called  Suncokret.  It  means  sunflower,”  said  Grennan.  “After 
the  refugee  crisis  began,  when  people  were  moved  into  ex- 
military barracks  in  Croatia,  a couple  of  students  in  Zagreb 
set  up  the  organization.  We’re  sponsored  by  the  U.N.  and 
they  get  volunteers.  We’ve  got  Danish,  Swiss,  Irish  and 
some  Croatian  volunteers.” 

The  basic  necessities  of  food,  shelter,  health  care  and 
educational  services  are  provided.  The  biggest  obstacle 
facing  the  camp’s  residents  is  the  uncertainty  that  accom- 
panies day-after-day  of  waiting  for  the  fighting  near  their 
homes  to  end.  For  many,  there  can  be  no  planning  for  the 
future,  no  hope  of  change,  until  the  war  ends. 

Among  those  waiting  at  the  camp  is  Huso  Movie,  a 
Muslim  lawyer  who  was  forced  to  leave  his  family  behind 
when  Serbian  forces  seized  control  of  his  town  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will  be  before  I can  go  back, 
but  I hope  it  will  be  as  soon  as  the  fighting  stops  near  my 
home.  I live  in  this  camp  alone,”  said  Movie.  “My  family  is  in 
a small  town  near  Sarajevo  — my  father,  mother,  wife  and 
son.  That  territory  is  controlled  by  the  army  of  the  Serbs, 
please  understand  ...  my  family  cannot  come  here.” 

Some  of  the  camp’s  residents  have  been  successful  at 
making  a new  life,  but  for  others,  even  the  chance  to  go 
home  can  be  a dangerous  and  disappointing  opportunity. 

> HM1  Ron  Wright  of  San  Diego  gives  a Navy  ballcap  to  a 
child  at  a refugee  camp  in  Varazdin,  Croatia.  Wright,  along 
with  other  Sailors,  often  gives  up  his  liberty  time  to  visit  and 
play  with  the  children  at  the  camp. 


A HM3  Jeremy  K.  Greene  of  Kasson,  Minn.,  carries  his  video 
camcorder  through  a group  of  children  at  a refugee  camp  for 
those  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  war.  The  children  have 
come  out  to  play  with  Greene  and  other  Sailors  who  have 
come  to  visit  them  in  the  camp. 
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“Some  of  the  people  have  applied  for  asylum  and  they  are 
going  to  Finland,  others  to  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  other  places,”  said  Grennan. 

“Others  are  supposed  to  be  going  back  to  Mostar, 
because  the  fighting  stopped  there.  That  city  is  now 
divided  into  three  sections:  Muslim,  Serb  and  Croat.  These 
people  might  go  back  to  their  houses  and  it  could  be 
occupied  by  a Serb  family  who  lost  their  house  somewhere 
else  in  the  city.” 

One  of  the  camp’s  teenage  residents  who  spoke  English 
described  to  a group  of  visiting  Sailors  how  he  was  forced 
to  leave  his  home  in  Bosnia. 

“First,  [the  Muslims]  started  a fire  [at  my  home]  with  gas, 
and  my  father  and  my  mother  sent  me  here,”  said  Tomislav 
Baltic,  an  ethnic  Croat  from  Travnik,  Bosnia.  “Now  it  is  a 
Muslim-held  town,  and  my  father,  mother  and  sister  are 
here  with  me.  Everybody  there  now  is  Muslim,  no  Croatian 
people.  The  Muslims  were  shooting  people  so  the  Croat- 
ians  left.  The  shooting  destroyed  the  town.” 

Maintaining  a semblance  of  normal  life  is  the  difficult 
task  facing  the  camp’s  all-volunteer  workforce.  To  combat 
the  endless  days  of  waiting  .they  do  what  they  can  to  keep 
the  camp  residents  occupied,  but  that,  too,  can  be  a 
challenge.  “We  usually  have  bingo  for  the  adults,”  said 
Grennan,  “but  last  week  we  had  to  put  it  off  because  we 
had  no  prizes.  I mean,  the  prizes  are  usually,  say  a bar  of 
soap  or  a writing  pad,  but  that’s  the  stuff  we’re  lacking.” 

By  visiting  the  camp  and  providing  a break  in  the 
monotony,  the  Sailors  are  most  helpful.  The  excitement  that 


>•  HM1  Ron  Wright  is  mobbed  by  a group  of  excited 
children  at  the  refugee  camp.Wright  is  passing  out  photos  of 
the  children  that  he  took  during  a previous  visit  to  the  camp. 


accompanies  their  visits  is  evident  on  the  smiling  faces  of 
the  children  that  mob  them  whenever  they  arrive.  The 
adults  at  the  camp  are  eager  for  their  children  to  play  with 
the  troops  and  bring  the  littler  ones  out  to  see  them. 

The  Sailors  say  they  take  away  as  much  from  their  visits 
as  they  give.  “It  helps  me  out,”  said  Konick.  “It  helps  get 
my  mind  off  other  things.  I worry  about  my  family  back 
home  and  this  helps  out.  It  eases  a little  bit  of  the  pressure. 
It  makes  the  days  go  by  faster  because  you  look  forward  to 
coming  up  every  week.”  $ 

Stephens  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


A HM3  Gerald  T.  Gambala  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  learns  first  - 
hand  about  the  war  from  Huso  Movie,  a refugee  living  in  a 
camp  in  Varazdin,  Croatia. 
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Vacation  bargains 

Need  a vacation?  The  military  has  a deal  for  you.  From  luxury  accom- 
modations to  wilderness  camping,  military  recreation  departments 
maintain  facilities  worldwide  to  suit  your  lifestyle  and  your  budget. 

We’ll  take  a peek  at  some  military  vacation  bargains  in  the  United  States. 

Keep  in  mind,  this  is  just  a small  example  of  what’s  available.  Check  with  your 
local  morale,  welfare  and  recreation  department  for  details  on  what’s  available 
in  your  area.  There  are  also  several  books  available  that  give  a complete  listing 
of  military  facilities. 


Bellows  Recreation  Area, 
Hawaii 

Situated  on  three  miles  of  beach- 
front, Bellows  Recreation  Area  of- 
fers a variety  of  beach  activity.  Stu- 
dio beach  cottages  start  at  $30 
and  camper/tent  spaces  are  $5. 

For  reservations,  call  (808)  259- 
8841. 


Birch  Lake  Recreation  Area, 
Alaska 

Located  on  the  804-acre  Birch  Lake,  this 
site  provides  a springboard  to  the  state’s 
unlimited  recreational  opportunities. 
Two-man  cabins  are  $8  and  deluxe  cab- 
ins are  $30.  Camper  and  tent  spaces 
are  also  available.  The  recreation  facility 
is  open  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day. 

For  more  information,  call  (907)  488- 
6161. 


Seward  Army  Recreation 
Camp,  Alaska 

Surrounded  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  this  1 2-acre  site  offers  ex- 
cellent fishing  and  spectacular 
scenery.  Four-man  cabins  start  at 
$30.  Camper  and  tent  spaces  are 
also  available. 

For  more  information,  call  (907) 
384-1649  or  (800)  770-1858. 


Barbers  Point  Recreation 
Area,  Hawaii 

Located  on  the  southwest  coast  of 
Oahu,  the  area  at  and  around  Barbers 
Point  offers  excellent  beaches  for  surf- 
ing, snorkeling  and  other  water  sports. 
Sports  fields,  tennis  courts  and  golf  are 
also  available.  Two-bedroom  cottages 
start  at  $40,  camper/tent  spaces  at  $1 0. 
For  more  information,  call  (808)  682- 
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Mugu  Beach  Motel  and 
FamCamp  RV  Park,  Calif. 

Located  along  the  Pacific  Ocean  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station  Point 
Mugu  recreation  area  offers  tennis,  golf 
and  water  sports.  A room  at  the  hotel 
begins  at  $40,  beach  cabins  start  at  $33, 
RV  spaces  begin  at  $10  and  tent  sites 
rent  for  $6. 

For  information,  call  (805)  989-8407. 


Camp  Pendleton  Recreational  Camp- 
grounds and  Cottages,  Calif. 

Camp  Pendleton  offers  camping  and  cottages  at 
two  locations:  San  Onofre  Beach  at  the  northern 
end  and  Club  Del  Beach  at  the  southern  end.  For 
fun  in  the  great  outdoors,  the  campground  at  Lake 
O’Neill  offers  a variety  of  lake  and  shore  activities, 
from  fishing  to  miniature  golf.  Mobile  homes/cot- 
tages are  $30  and  camper  spaces  begin  at  $8. 

For  information  on  San  Onofre  Beach  Complex 
and  Campground,  call  (619)  725-7935;  Club  Del 
Complex  and  Campground,  call  (619)  725-2463; 
Lake  O’Neill  Complex  and  Campground,  call  (619) 
725-4241. 


Jim  Creek  Wilderness 
Recreation  Area,  Wash. 

Jim  Creek  is  located  in  the  foothills  of 
the  North  Cascades,  about  1.5  hours 
north  of  Seattle.  With  more  than  5,000 
acres,  mostly  wilderness,  the  recreation 
area  offers  fishing,  boating,  river  rafting, 
rock  climbing  and  an  abundance  of  wild- 
life and  plants.  Campsite  is  $6,  RV  site 
is  $8. 

For  more  information,  call  (800)  734- 
11 23  or  (206)  435-2161. 


Pacific  Beach  Center, 
Wash. 


Situated  on  the  Olympic  Peninsu- 
la, this  area  gives  visitors  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  a rain  forest 
and  the  Ouinalt  Indian  Reservation. 
Fishing  is  also  a popular  activity. 
Studios  begin  at  $25  and  four- 
bedroom  cottages  start  at  $60. 

For  more  information,  call  (800) 
626-4414. 
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Grant’s  Village,  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  Wyo. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
visitors  to  this  facility  can  see  Old  Faithful  or  hike 
in  Teton  National  Park  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 
The  facility  has  six,  24-foot 
travel  trailers  which  rent  for 
$17.50.  Trailers  are  avail- 
able May  through  Septem- 
ber. 

For  reservations,  call 
(208)  522-0767. 


Lake  of  the  Ozarks  Rec- 
reation Area,  Mo. 

Nestled  in  the  rolling  hills  surround- 
ing the  Lake  of  the  Ozarks,  the 
Army  facility  offers  camping,  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  hiking.  Two-bed- 
room  trailers  start  at  $18,  duplex- 
es at  $48  and  RV  sites  at  $7. 

For  more  information,  call  (314) 
346-5640. 


Farish  Recreation  Area, 
Colo. 

Abundant  wildlife,  horseback 
riding  and  three  fishing  lakes  are 
just  some  of  the  attractions  at  this 
facility,  located  on  655  acres  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  A room  at  the 
lodge  starts  at  $26,  camper  and 
tent  spaces  begin  at  $7.50. 

For  more  information,  call  (719) 
472-4356. 


Pine  View  Recreation  Area,  Wis. 

Bounded  by  Squaw  Lake  and  the  LaCrosse  River, 
Pine  View  offers  fishing  on  13  lakes,  hunting,  boat- 
ing and  winter  sports.  The  facility  is  open  from  April 
through  November.  A one-bedroom  duplex  begins 
at  $35,  in-place  campers 
begin  at  $20  and  camp- 
er/tent spaces  start  at  $7. 

For  more  information, 
call  (608)  388-3517/3360. 


Laguna  Shores  Lodging,  Texas 

Laguna  Shores  Lodging  facility,  located  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Corpus  Christi,  offers  a full 
range  of  coastal  recreation  opportunities.  Just 
a short  drive  from  the  facility,  you  can  take  a 
horseback  ride  on  the  seashore  or  charter  a 
fishing  boat.  Water  sports,  sight  seeing,  shop- 
ping or  relaxing  on  the  beach  make  this  a pop- 
ular spot.  The  facility  features  30  apartment 
units  that  sleep  up  to  six  people.  The  units 
start  at  $26. 

For  more  information,  call  (210)  925-4585. 


NAS  New  Orleans 
Campground,  La. 

Located  just  minutes  from  New 
Orleans  and  the  French  Quarter, 
the  area  offers  golf,  swimming, 
tennis  and  sports  fields.  Full  hook- 
up spaces  rent  for  $8,  no  hookup 
for  $2. 

For  more  information,  call  (504) 
393-3448. 
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U.S.  Army  Destin 
Recreation  Area,  Fla. 


Cape  Hatteras  Recreational 
Quarters,  N.C. 

The  Coast  Guard  Cape  Hatteras 
Recreational  Quarters  is  located  on 
the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina, 
in  an  area  known  for  its  beaches,  fish- 
ing, surfing  and  wind  surfing.  Rooms 
begin  at  $25  (in  season). 

For  more  information,  call  (919) 
995-6435. 


NSGA  Winter  Harbor  Cabins  & 
Campgrounds,  Maine 

Nestled  on  the  scenic  Schoodic  section  of  Aca- 
dia National  Park,  you’ll  find  fully-furnished  recre- 
ational cabins  and  house  trailers  available  year 
round.  The  seasonal  recreation  campground  of- 
fers camper  and  tent  sites  with  utilities.  Attrac- 
tions include  the  beautiful  Maine  coastline  and  sce- 
nic hiking  trails.  Cabins  rent  for  $45,  house  trailers 
are  $25,  camper  spaces  are  $1 2 and  tent  spaces 
$8. 

For  more  information,  call  (207)  963-5537. 


Solomons  Navy  Recreation 
Center,  Md. 


Solomons  is  located  in  southern 
Maryland  where  the  Patuxent  River 
meets  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
campground  and  facilities  offer  fish- 
ing, swimming  pools,  tennis  and 
sports  fields.  Campsites  begin  at  $7, 
apartments  and  cottages  begin  at 
$30  and  bungalows  begin  at  $29. 

For  more  in- 
formation, call 
(800)  NAVY- 
230  or  (410) 
326-4216. 


Uchee  Creek  Army  Camp- 
ground & Marina,  Georgia 


Located  along  the  Georgia-Alabama 
border,  Uchee  Creek  is  a place 
where  families  can  spend  a week- 
end or  an  entire  vacation  enjoy- 
ing the  natural  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside. Fishing,  hunting  and 
boating  are  popular  activities.  Log 
cabins  start  at  $1 2,  camper  spac- 
es at  $7  and  tent  sites  at  $5. 

For  more  information,  call  (706)  545- 
7238/4053. 


Vacationers  find  a home  away 
from  home  when  they  return  from 
a day  of  sunning  on  the  beach, 
swimming  in  the  warm  Gulf  wa- 
ters or  fishing.  The  recreation  area 
allows  families  to  unwind  and  en- 
joy a tropical  vacation.  Two-bed- 
room cabins  start  at  $37,  motel 
rooms  at  $30  and  camper  spaces 
at  $8. 

For  more  information,  call  (800) 


Oak  Grove  Park  & 
Campground,  Fla. 

Oak  Grove  Park,  on  board  NAS 
Pensacola,  has  1 2 fully-equipped 
cabins,  in  addition  to  motor  home 
and  RV  sites  and  15  primitive 
campsites.  Cabins  rent  for  $30  per 
day,  motor  home/RV  sites  rent  for 
$9  per  day  and  tent  sites  for  $4. 
For  more  information,  call  (904) 


Orlando  Travel  Trailer 
Park,  Fla. 

Just  minutes  from  Disney  World 
and  EPCOT  Center,  the  Orlando 
facility  offers  a wide-range  of  sup- 
port facilities.  Full-hookup  spaces 
cost  $12,  water  and  electric  hook- 
up spaces  are  $8.50. 

For  more  information,  call  (407) 
857-2120. 


642-0466. 


452-2535. 
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Bring  the  building 

not  just  another 

into  the  wind  face  in  a*  crowd 


Students  in  the  Naval  Junior  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps 
(NJROTC)  unit  at  Nimitz  High 
School  in  Irving,  Texas,  are  getting  a 
taste  of  life  on  an  aircraft  carrier  — but 
it’s  not  at  sea.  After  nearly  two  years  of 
planning  and  construction,  the  unique 
idea  of  creating  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
middle  of  the  school's  field  became  a 
reality  April  1 2 when  the  NJROTC  build- 
ing at  Nimitz  High  School  was  dedicat- 
ed. A large  crowd  of  excited  dignitaries, 
military  members,  students,  teachers 
and  parents  were  present,  including 
VADM  Robert  Kihune,  Chief  of  Naval 
Education  and  Training,  and  the  mayor 
of  Irving,  Bobby  Joe  Raper. 

The  building,  which  cost  $85,000  for 
materials  and  engineering  fees,  is  de- 
signed to  simulate  the  bridge  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  and  will  be  used  as  the 
NJROTC  training  facility.  It  consists  of 
two  classrooms,  an  armory,  supply 
room,  study  area/computer  lab  and  a 
ship’s  bridge. 

The  project  was  a joint  effort  between 
the  school  and  the  Navy.  All  construc- 
tion was  completed  by  the  Naval  Mo- 

NJROTC cadets  and  guests  line  the  rail 
of  the  “USS  Nimitz”  after  the  new  training 
facility  was  dedicated. 


VADM  Robert  Kihune,  Chief  of  Naval 
Education  and  Training,  talks  to  several 
NJROTC  cadets  following  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  new  training  facility,  a 
simulated  aircraft  carrier. 

bile  Construction  Battalion  (NMCB)  22, 
Naval  Air  Station,  Dallas. 

“This  building  legitimizes  our 
NJROTC  program,”  said  retired  CDR 
Claude  Hanson,  director  of  the  JROTC 
unit.  “In  fact,  since  the  project  began 
nearly  two  years  ago,  we’ve  had  a 30 
percent  increase  in  Naval  Science  class 
members.” 

Nearly  40  Seabees,  both  active  duty 
and  reservists,  participated  in  the 
project,  which  entailed  preparing  the 
ground,  installing  all  the  plumbing,  elec- 
trical wiring  and  finish  work.  “We  still 
have  several  things  to  finish,  like  paint- 
ing some  signs,  finishing  our 
grinder,  which  will  be  used  as 
an  exercise  field  and  parade 
ground,  and  dressing  the 
‘ship’  with  signal  flags.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ship  is 
ready  to  set  sail,”  said  Han- 
son. £ 

Story  and  photos  by  JO  1 Kaylee 
Eger,  assigned  to  NAS  Dallas 
public  affairs  office. 


Had  he  been  alive  during  the  Civil 
War,  Electronics  Technician  2nd 
Class  Mike  Pederi  would  have 
been  a Union  soldier.  Instead,  he  por- 
trays one  through  re-enactments  as  a 
member  of  the  48th  New  York  Infantry, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

For  Pederi,  stationed  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Jacksonville,  wearing  a Union  sol- 
dier’s uniform  is  a way  of  going  back  to 
his  childhood,  when  he  was  a drummer 
boy  with  the  100th  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
fantry in  his  hometown  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
“I’ve  always  been  a history  buff,”  he 
said.  “Without 
knowing  your 
history  you’re 
just  a face  in 
the  crowd.” 
Pederi ’s  hob- 
by is  a pas- 
sion that  takes 
him  to  re-en- 
actments at 
Yellow  Bluff, 
Fort  Clinch  and  Olustee,  Fla.,  the  site  of 
Florida’s  largest  Civil  War  battle. 

Pederi  said  several  re-enactments 
hold  special  meaning  for  him.  While  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  he  was  captured  by 
Confederate  soldiers.  “It  was  a jolt  to 
be  totally  surrounded  and  have  50  rifles 
pointed  at  you,”  he  said. 

Another  highlight  came  last  year 
when  Pederi  and  his  wife,  Mary,  re- 
newed their  wedding  vows  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  at  Fort  Sumter.  “It  was  your 
typical  Civil  War  wedding  and  I read  a 
very  romantic  poem  to  my  bride  of  nine 
years.”  $ 

Story  and  photo  by  JOI(AW)  Gregory  W. 
Belmore,  assigned  to  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  public  affairs  office. 
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An 

underwater 

oath 


"Thanks 
Mr. Wavy  man 


Looking  for  a new  and  exciting  lo- 
cation for  your  next  reenlistment? 
Try  30  feet  below  the  surface. 
Hospital  Corpsman  3rd  Class  Paul 
Ford  of  Naval  Air  Station  Agana,  Guam 
Medical  Clinic  gurgled  the  reenlistment 
oath  through  his  regulator  while  on  the 
bottom  of  Double  Reef,  a local  dive  site. 

In  attendance  were  Senior  Chief  Pho- 
tographer’s Mate  (AW/SW)  Mark  Ball, 
HMC(SW)  William  Ecker,  HM3  Mark 
LaHaye,  HM3  Kevin  Smith  and  CDR 
Randall  Kelly,  who  administered  the 
oath,  i 

Story  by  HMC(AW)  Jeff  Tarvin,  assigned  to 
Naval  Hospital,  Guam;  photo  by  PHCS(AW/ 
Sl/VJ  Mark  Ball,  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging 
Center,  Pacific. 


HM3  Paul  Ford  dives  into  another 
reenlistment  as  he  recites  his  reenlist- 
ment oath  30  feet  below  the  surface. 


What  started  out  a normal  day 
for  a Naval  Security  Group 
Activity,  Fort  Meade,  Md., 
Sailor  turned  into  something  altogether 
different  as  he  saved  the  life  of  a 2 year- 
old  boy  recently. 

Cryptologic  Technician  (Collection) 
3rd  Class  Chris  Prather,  a LaPlata,  Md., 
native,  was  off  duty  and  on  his  way 
home  when  he  saw  a three-car  acci- 
dent. 

Prather  approached  the  first  two  cars 


CTR3  Chris  Prather  keeps  current  on  his 
CPR  training.  Prather  recently  saved  the 
life  of  a 2-year-old  boy  during  a multiple 
car  accident. 


and  noticed  the  passengers  had  minor 
injuries. 

At  the  third  car,  he  noticed  a man  in 
a daze.  There  was  also  a young  boy  on 
the  passenger  side  floor  — face  down. 
Prather  checked  for  a pulse,  but  the 
child  was  unconscious.  He  fell  limply  into 
Prather’s  arms. 

Prather,  who  is  CPR  qualified,  took 
off  his  jacket  and  laid  the  child  on  it.  He 
tried  to  wake  him  with  no  success  and 
started  administering  CPR.  “I  remem- 
ber the  boy’s  father  trying  to 
talk  to  me,”  Prather  said.  “I 
think  he  was  in  shock  be- 
cause of  the  accident.  I 
could  hear  him  talking  but  I 
don’t  remember  a word  he 
said.” 

After  a few  minutes,  a 
nurse  arrived  and  started 
helping  Prather  administer 
CPR.  “Just  as  the  ambu- 
lance arrived,  the  boy  start- 
ed breathing,”  Prather  said. 

The  ambulance  rushed 
the  boy  and  his  father  to  the 
hospital,  and  Prather  fol- 
lowed to  see  if  the  boy 
would  be  OK. 

The  father  told  his  son  to 
thank  Prather  for  saving  his 
life.  Prather  said  the  young 
boy  looked  up  at  him  and 
said,  “Thanks,  Mr.  Navy 
man.” 

“That  made  it  all  worth- 
while,” Prather  said.  £ 

Story  by  J02(SW)  Dave  Fritz,  assigned  to 
NSGA  Fort  Meade,  Md.  public  affairs  office, 
photo  by  CTR3  Larry  I N.  Bennett,  assigned 
to  NSGA  Fort  Meade. 
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Computer  link-up  brings  PSDs 
to  countermeasure  ships 


Sunken  ship 
becomes 
sunken  treasure 


When  it  comes  to  pay  and  per- 
sonnel matters,  life  aboard  a 
mine  countermeasures 
(MCM)  ship  can  be  pretty  trying.  When 
you  have  a pay  problem,  the  last  thing 
you  want  to  hear  is,  “I’ll  send  off  the 
paperwork  - check  back  with  me  in  30 
to  60  days  if  you  don’t  see  any  change 
in  your  pay.” 

According  to  Personnelman  1 st  Class 
Jeffery  Pitts,  stationed  aboard  USS  Pa- 
triot (MCM  7),  pay  problems  can  seri- 
ously affect  the  crew’s  morale.  “All  it 
takes  is  for  one  guy  to  have  a pay  prob- 
lem” said  Pitts. 

Pitts,  along  with  personnelmen  and 
yeomen  from  two  other  MCMs,  now  can 
access  the  Source  Data  System  (SDS) 
from  their  shipboard  office  using  a per- 
sonal computer  with  a modem.  SDS  is 
an  automated  field  reporting  system  that 
provides  rapid  transactions  through 
computers  connected  to  the  system  via 


OS1  Eddie  Neal  watches  as  PN1  Jeffery 
Pitts  enters  a reenlistment  contract  into 
the  SDS  data  base.  SDS  is  an  automat- 
ed field  reporting  system  providing 
rapid  pay  and  personnel  transactions 
with  the  Navy’s  finance  center  and 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BuPers). 


a telephone  line. 

Eventually,  all  MCMs  assigned  to  Na- 
val Station  Ingleside,  Texas,  will  be  on- 
line with  SDS,  according  to  PN2  Bud 
Howard,  SDS  site  manager  for  fleet  PSD 
Ingleside. 

Ingleside’s  fleet  PSD  has  two  SDS 
terminals  available  for  use  by  the  12 
MCMs.  But  it  takes  time  to  leave  the 
ship,  go  to  PSD,  use  an  SDS  terminal  - 
if  one  is  available  - and  then  go  back  to 
the  ship.  Pitts  estimates  his  time  actu- 
ally spent  at  PSD  has  decreased  75 
percent. 

“Not  only  do  I spend  less  time  at  PSD, 

I can  access  SDS  anytime,  day  or  night, 
weekends  included,”  Pitts  explained.  “If 
someone  comes  to  me  on  a duty  night 
or  weekend  and  needs  to  update  their 
Page  2,  I can  do  it  right  away.” 

Pitts  estimates  he  logs  on  to  SDS 
from  the  ship  at  least  six  to  eight  hours 
per  week.  That’s  like  adding  an  extra  day 
to  the  work  week,  while  effec- 
tively reducing  his  workload. 
Pitts  and  his  married  Patriot 
shipmates  were  eligible  for 
Family  Separation  Allowance 
(FSA)  after  the  first  30  days 
of  their  spring  cruise. 

“Under  the  old  system, 
that  would  mean  typing  forms 
for  each  crew  member  and 
mailing  them  to  the  Navy’s  fi- 
nance center.  With  a little 
luck,  the  allowance  would  be 
credited  to  a member’s  ac- 
count in  another  month.  It’s  making  life 
easier  for  even/body,”  Pitts  said.  ± 

Story  and  photo  by  JOt  James  B.  Kohler, 
assigned  to  Naval  Station  Ingleside,  Texas, 
public  affairs  office. 


When  I die,  I want  my  ashes 
buried  on  the  boat’s  deck,” 
said  Thomas  Outten  as  he 
watched  the  ex-RSB  1 (range  support 
boat)  slip  beneath  the  waves  to  become 
an  artificial  reef.  “RSB  1 was  a big  part 
of  my  life.  I would  rather  see  it  used  as  a 
reef  than  sit  in  mothballs  or  used  for 
scrap  metal.” 

The  boat’s  sinking  furthered  the  Na- 


Marlin  Williams  (left)  and  Thomas 
Outten  reminisce  about  RSB  1 . 


vy’s  commitment  to  the  environment 
when  RSB  1 settled  to  the  bottom  off 
the  coast  of  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

“Turning  a vessel  into  an  artificial  reef 
is  a form  of  recycling,”  said  Ken  Banks, 
Broward  County’s  artificial  reef  program 
coordinator.  “It’s  much  better  to  use  it 
this  way  than  putting  it  in  mothballs.” 

Purchased  by  the  Navy  in  1 976,  the 
RSB  1 was  operated  by  a 1 5-man  civil 
service  crew  from  the  Naval  Surface 
Warfare  Center,  Dahlgren  Division,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

“This  effort  shows  the  Navy  is  very  en- 
vironmentally conscientious  and  suc- 
ceeding in  its  goals,”  said  Steve  Higgins, 
assistant  director  of  Broward  County’s 
Natural  Resources  Protection.  £ 

Story  and  photo  by  JOt  (AW)  Gregory  W. 
Belmore,  assigned  to  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
public  affairs  office. 
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D-Day  vet  relives  battle 
with  GW  sailors 


7 "he  Navy  Cross  is 
earned  for  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in 
military  operations 
against  an  opposing 
armed  force.  Its  pre- 
cedence is  second 
only  to  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 


Dean  L.  Rockwell,  a Navy  Cross 
recipient  and  World  War  II  vet- 
eran, recently  embarked  USS 
George  Washington  (CVN  73)  for  a two- 
day  visit.  Rockwell  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  gallantry  in  battle  for  his 
heroic  efforts  during  the  first  wave  of  the 
D-Day  invasion  at  Normandy,  France. 

Although  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  GW  Sailors  to  mistake  the  82-year- 
old  as  just  another  VIP,  once  crew  mem- 
bers stopped  to  chat  with  Rockwell,  they 
instantly  realized  he  was  no  ordinary  vis- 
itor. 

Rockwell  enlisted  under  an  unusual 
plan  created  by  the  Navy  in  the  1 920s. 
Undefeated  heavyweight  champion 
(LCDR)  Gene  Tunney  helped  recruit 
teachers  and  coaches  from  the  civilian 
community.  Under  the  "Tunney  Fish” 
program,  Rockwell  was  assigned  the 
rank  of  chief  petty  officer  and  soon  found 
out  the  Navy  expected  him  to  train  re- 
cruits at  bootcamp  as  his  contribution 
to  the  war  effort. 

Rockwell,  along  with  several 
more  Sailors,  requested  an  oper- 
ational assignment  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  then  brand  new  am- 
phib  base  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  to 
learn  how  to  drive  and  navigate 
LCTs  (landing  craft  tank).  For  15 
months  he  served  with  Flotilla  1 , 
a training  squadron. 

The  Cass  County,  Mich.,  native 
performed  so  well  that  in  January 


Dean  L.  Rockwell,  a World  War  II 
veteran  and  Navy  Cross  recipient, 
relives  the  memories  of  his 
involvement  in  the  invasion  of 
Normandy  during  a visit  to  USS 
George  Washington  (CVN  73). 


1944  he  was  promoted  to  ensign,  en- 
route  to  his  new  assignment  with  LCT 
Flotilla  12. 

Stationed  near  Plymouth,  England, 
Rockwell’s  assignment  was  to  train 
crews  in  the  flotilla  for  the  inevitable  in- 
vasion of  Europe.  His  assignment 
brought  to  light  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

“Plymouth  was  flattened  by  the  time 
I got  there,”  Rockwell  recalled.  “I’ll  nev- 
er forget  seeing  Londoners  living  in  the 
subway,  stacked  four-high  in  bunks.  Ei- 
ther their  homes  had  been  destroyed  or 
they  were  so  afraid  of  the  bombing  that 
they’d  moved  underground.” 

Rockwell  said  he  knew  he  would  be 
in  the  first  wave  of  the  assault.  His 
group’s  mission  would  be  to  deliver  nine 
tanks  to  an  area  just  off-shore  at  Oma- 
ha Beach.  The  tanks  were  outfitted  with 
flotation  devices  which  allowed  them  to 
travel  to  the  beach  under  their  own  pow- 
er. 

“We  were  supposed  to  release  the 
tanks  5,000  yards  from  the  beach.  I saw 
that  the  water  was  too  rough  and  the 
tanks  wouldn’t  have  a chance,  so  I broke 
radio  silence,”  Rockwell  said. 

“The  Germans  knew  we  were  com- 
ing and  it  wasn’t  for  a picnic,  so  break- 
ing silence  wasn’t  a big  deal.  I got  hold 
of  my  other  LCTs  and  talked  to  an  Army 
captain.  He  agreed  when  I said,  ‘We’ve 
got  to  deliver  the  tanks  to  the  beach.’ 
And  that’s  what  we  did.” 

Rockwell  summed  up  his  actions  at 
D-Day  by  saying,  “We  had  an  assign- 
ment to  carry  out.”  .j. 

Story  by  JOI  Lee  Bosco,  photo  by  PH 2 Troy 
Hogland,  both  assigned  to  USS  George 
Washington  (CVN  73). 
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Shipmates 


Hospital  Corpsman  1st  Class  Sarah  Stenger  is 

Naval  Air  Reserve  Jacksonville’s  Training  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Reserves  (TAR)  Sailor  of  the  Year.  The  Owens- 
boro, Ky.,  native  is  currently  the  reserve  supervisor  of 
aviation  medicine  and  physical  exams  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Jacksonville,  Fla.,  ensuring  that  2,500  reservists  have 
their  physicals  complete  and  up-to-date. 


Yeoman  2nd  Class  Robert  A.  Wright  was  selected 
as  the  1993  San  Diego  Armed  Services  YMCA  Military 
Volunteer  of  the  Year.  Wright  volunteered  more  than  1 ,000 
hours  in  community  service  providing  recreational  ther- 
apy to  patients  at  Naval  Medical  Center  San  Diego.  The 
Yakima,  Wash.,  native  works  for  Fighter  Squadron  24, 
based  at  Naval  Air  Station  Miramar,  Calif. 


Electronics  Technician  2nd  Class  Jeffrey  F. 
LaFrance  recently  saved  an  accident  victim’s  life  using 
his  Navy-taught  CPR  and  first-aid  skills.  LaFrance,  as- 
signed to  Combat  Systems  Technical  Schools  Com- 
mand, Mare  Island,  Calif.,  was  driving  home  when  he 
came  upon  a one  car  accident.  The  Royal  Oak,  Mich., 
native  notified  the  highway  patrol  then  returned  to  the 
scene  and  assisted  the  victim. 

Aviation  Support  Equipment  Technician  (AW)  2nd 
Class  Wayne  Lee  was  selected  as  Naval  Air  Station 
Norfolk  aircraft  intermediate  maintenance  department’s 
Technician  of  the  Year.  Originally  from  Mandeville,  Ja- 
maica, Lee  attributes  his  success  to  his  father’s  positive 
influence.  “My  father  always  told  me,  ‘Do  good  things 
and  good  things  will  come  back  to  you,”’  Lee  said. 


Dr.  John  Fischer  received  the  1993  Stratospheric 
Ozone  Protection  Award  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Fischer,  a chemist  at  Naval  Air  Weap- 
ons Station  China  Lake,  Calif.,  developed  a process 
using  a post-assembly  water  wash  for  electronic  com- 
ponents instead  of  ozone-depleting  solvents.  Fischer 
hails  from  Peshtigo,  Wis. 


ENS  Marcus  Lee  broke  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and 
Patriot  League  baseball  records  with  1 2 home  runs  in  a 
single  season.  Lee,  from  San  Diego,  co-captained  the 
Academy’s  team  and  was  selected  pre-season  Patriot 
League  Player  of  the  Year  by  both  Baseball  America  and 
Collegiate  Baseball.  The  first  baseman  also  holds  the 
Academy’s  record  for  career  home  runs  and  RBI’s. 
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Russians  board  U.S.  frigate  during  GulfEx 
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Ike  Sailors  - 
Players  in 
the  toughest 
game 


Navy  tugs  - 
The  chief  is 
the  skipper 


Agile  Provider 
hits  the  beach 


ABH3  Gayle  R.  Crespo 
EMI  Mark  D.  Leitz 
EW2  Richard  S.  Schumann 


5.  ABHC  Mark  R.  Hopkins 

6.  PN1  Lloyd  E.  Kimble 

7.  SM2  James  A.  Feher 

8.  AA  Mervin  T.  Branch 


10.  SN  James  R.  Friedl 
}l1.  LTJG  Brian  T.  Woodard 

12.  RM3  Sharon  A.  Morris 

13.  EM3  Eveaelio  C.  Balan  Jr. 


16.  HMC  Christine  U.  Preston 

17.  MSI  Dylan  E.  Hendrix 
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Another  day 
at  the  office 

BM2  Keith  Smith,  deck  petty  officer 
aboard  the  tugboat  Dahlonega  (YTB 
770),  adjusts  a line  after  tying  up  at 
Naval  Base  Norfolk.  Dahlonega' s 
crew  works  countless  hours  — 
through  the  heaviest  rain  or  smooth- 
est waters.  Read  about  these  ship- 
mates on  Page  1 0. 
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Saratoga’s  swan  song 
The  Prowler’s  purr 
The  rain  or  shine  tugboat  crew 
Agile  Provider  ‘94 
The  crew  behind  the  launch 
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judges  do  more  than  sample  the  chow 
leyball  team  wins  in  more  ways  than  one 
Blazing  toward  Olympic  track  team  fame 
Sailor  speeds  to  victory  in  motorcycle  race 
It’s  all  in  the  family  aboard  Yellowstone 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  cover : Some  of  the  Sailors  who  make  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  a potent  air 
warfare  platform.  For  more  on  the  Sailors  behind  a launch,  see  Page  20.  Digital  imagery  by  PHAA 
John  Lemire. 

Back  cover:  SN  David  J.  Belcher  of  Cleveland,  stands  lee  helm  watch  on  the  bridge  aboard  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  60).  The  carrier  provided  air  support  for  Operations  Provide  Promise  and  Deny 
Flight  in  the  former  republics  of  Yugoslavia.  (Photo  by  JOI  Kevin  Stephens) 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The  right  Sailors  for  the 
job  on  board  combatants 


Women  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  have  begun  reporting 
aboard  combatant  ships  as  perma- 
nent crew  members.  The  aircraft 
carrier  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(CVN  69)  and  Carrier  Air  Wing  3 were 
the  first  to  welcome  them. 

CDR  Bob  Hillery,  head  of  sea 
special  assignment  branch  at  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  said,  “Detailers  are 
working  the  other  seven  combat 
ships,  including  the  carrier  USS 
Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN  72),  scheduled 
to  embark  women  in  1994.  We  are 
also  working  the  initial  embarkation  of 
women  aboard  USS  Sacramento 
(AOE  1)  and  USS  Camden  (AOE  2).” 

Sacramento  and  Camden  were 
part  of  the  expansion  of  opportunities 
for  women  in  the  armed  services 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  April  1 993,  prior  to  the 
repeal  of  the  combat  exclusion  law.  All 
embarkations  are  designed  to  main- 


Correction 

In  the  July  1994  issue  of  All 
Hands,  Temporary  Lodging 
Expenses  (TLE)  were  listed  as 
taxable  income.  In  fact,  TLE  is 
non-taxable  income 


tain  readiness  by  getting  the  right 
Sailor  to  the  right  job.  More  than  120 
women  are  scheduled  to  embark 
aboard  Sacramento  and  Camden. 

“The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
process  is  matching  the  best  qualified 
Sailor  — man  or  woman  — to  the 
appropriate  job,”  said  Hillery.  “We 
won’t  move  anyone  who  is  already 
aboard  a ship  just  because  of  the 
change  in  the  law.  We  fill  vacancies, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.” 

CAREER 


EAWS  quals  change 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations’ 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  Advisory 
Panel  recently  revised  the  require- 
ments Sailors  must  meet  to  qualify  for 
the  Enlisted  Aviation  Warfare  Specialist 
(EAWS)  pin. 

Only  those  Sailors  permanently 
assigned  to  an  operational  naval 
aviation  command  and  working  in  a 
billet  which  is  routinely,  directly  and 
actively  supporting  naval  aviation  may 
participate  in  an  EAWS  program. 

For  more  information  on  this 
change  see  NavAdmin  094/94. 


Officer  Selective  Early 
Retirement  planned 


The  officer  SER  boards  are  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  late  November 
and  early  December.  The  boards  will 
consider: 

- Captains  with  two  years  time  in 
grade  (TIG)  as  of  Dec.  1 , 1994,  and  19 
years  of  service  (YOS)  as  of  July  1 , 
1994. 

- Commanders  and  limited  duty 
officer  lieutenant  commanders 
with  one  year  TIG  and  19  YOS  as  of 
July  1,  1994. 


- Chief  warrant  officers  in  pay- 
grades  W-3  and  W-4  with  one  year 
TIG  as  of  December  1,  1994,  and  19 
YOS  as  of  July  1 , 1994.  All  officers 
will  have  at  least  20  YOS  at  the  time  of 
their  retirements. 

The  Navy  is  considering  eliminating 
the  option  for  officers  to  submit 
retirement  requests  up  to  two  years  in 
advance  of  retirement.  Any  possible 
changes  to  the  officer  SER  process 
will  not  affect  officers  with  previously 
approved  voluntary  retirements. 


ENCORE  policy  updated 


First-term  Sailors  wishing  to  reenlist 
in  CREO  1 and  CREO  2 ratings  must 
simply  notify  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  (BuPers)  of  the  intent  to 
reenlist. 

Requests  must  be  approved  by  the 
commanding  officer  and  notification 
will  be  made  via  the  ENCORE  system. 
Early  notification  of  intentions  of  CREO 
1 and  CREO  2 personnel  is  critical  to 
ensure  first-term  billets  can  continue 
to  be  filled  in  a timely  manner. 

Sailors  wishing  to  reenlist  in  CREO 
3 ratings  should  still  request  authority 
under  the  present  system.  Approval 
criteria  for  CREO  3 requests  vary  by 
rating  and  range  from  E-4  selectees  to 
E-5s  who  have  not  passed  the  E-6 
exam.  Sailors  in  CREO  3 ratings  who 
do  not  receive  in-rate  approvals  are 
given  the  option  to  convert  to  under- 
manned ratings.  Chances  for  EN- 
CORE approval  may  be  improved  by 
submitting  requests  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  (usually  12  months  prior 
to  EAOS). 

To  speed  answers  to  Sailors, 
ENCORE  requests  for  CREO  3 ratings 
will  now  be  reviewed  twice  a month 
vs.  monthly.  This  ensures  Sailors  will 
not  have  to  wait  longer  than  1 5 days 
before  receiving  an  answer.  All  EN- 
CORE requests  to  BuPers  will  contin- 
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ADM  Boorda  — For  the  Record 


I want  to  be  sure  that  everyone, 
from  the  most  junior  E-1  to  the 
most  senior  person  in  your  unit  or 
command,  understands  our  policy 
with  regard  to  hazing,  why  it  is  the 
way  it  is  and  what  happens  when 
somebody  is  silly  enough  or  stupid 
enough  to  forget  it. 

The  policy  is  clear.  There  are  to 
be  no  hazing  incidents  in  our 
Navy.  If  the  policy  is  violated, 
those  in  charge  will  take  quick 
action  to  fairly  investigate  and,  if 
individuals  are  found  guilty,  there 
will  be  appropriate  punishment. 

Now,  as  clear  as  that  is,  you’d 
think  we  would  not  have  hazing 
incidents.  You  would  be  wrong. 

On  May  31,  a fireman  was  the 
victim  of  hazing.  Four  petty 
officers  and  three  other  junior 
enlisted  personnel  were  involved 
in  the  incident.  He  was  not  hurt 
and  it  was  neither  a sexual  harass- 
ment nor  an  equal  opportunity 
issue.  It  was,  in  plain  terms,  just 
dumb.  ...an  unauthorized  and  silly 
initiation  that  made  no  sense. 

The  end  result  of  this:  two  other 


petty  officers  did  what  they  should 
have  done.  They  saw  the  hazing  and 
stopped  it.  They 
informed  their 
officer  who 
immediately 
informed  the 
chain  of  com- 
mand. Four 
petty  officers  are 
now  one  rate 
junior  to  where 
they  were  before  the  incident.  They 
lost  a half  month’s  pay  for  two 
months  and  they  have  45  days 
restriction  and  45  days  extra  duty  to 
think  about  all  of  this.  The  three 
nonrates  who  did  not  participate  but 
did  observe  received  warnings  at 
mast.  The  fireman  is  fine  and  no 
retribution  has  occurred. 

Bottom  line:  No  winners  here  — a 
fireman  harassed  and  embarrassed 
for  no  good  reason.  Four  petty 
officers  busted,  fined,  restricted. 
Three  young  Sailors  went  to  mast 
and  got  a warning.  The  message  is 
real  clear.  No  more  of  this  stuff  in 
our  Navy. 


ue  to  receive  an  acknowledgement 
message  within  24  hours  of  receipt  at 
BuPers. 

For  more  information,  check 
BuPers  Access  for  both  the  reenlist- 
ment criteria  for  each  rating  and  any 
“A”  school  availability  updates.  Also 
read  the  quarterly  BuPers  manpower 
and  personnel  policy  update  that 
addresses  all  first-term  issues. 

Decision-makers  at  BuPers  will 
take  any  fleet  call  concerning  career 
information  and  ENCORE  questions. 
Points  of  contact  for  the  program  are 
as  follows:  Policy  (Pers  322E)  - DSN 
224-5442  or  (703)  614-5442;  USN  In- 
rate (Pers  254)  - DSN  227-3800  or 
(703)  697-3800;  “A”  Schools  (Pers 
291 ) - DSN  224-1 1 43/4  or  (703)  61 4- 
1143/4;  Conversions  (Pers  292)  - DSN 
223-1339  or  (703)  693-1339;  TAR 
Program  (Pers  913)  - DSN  288-8659 
or  (202)  433-8659. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Keep  in  touch 
with  the  folks 


The  Navy-Marine  Corps  Military 
Affiliate  Radio  System  (MARS)  is  an 
organization  of  stateside  amateur 
radio  operators  (“hams”)  who  donate 
their  short  wave  radio  equipment  and 
free  time  to  running  phone  patches 
and  telegram-like  messages  (MARS- 
Grams)  for  service  members.  There  is 
no  charge.  More  than  400  Navy, 
Military  Sealift  Command,  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  ships  have  MARS 
licenses  and  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  your  ship  has  not  yet  discovered 
this  quality-of-life  program,  contact 
David  Vittum  or  LT  David  Saip  at  DSN 
251-2236  or  (301)  238-2236,  and  they 
will  put  you  in  touch  with  MARS 


members  in  your  home  port  area. 


Retirement/fleet  reserve 
requests  go  electronic 


Navy  personnel  can  now  submit 
retirement  requests  electronically  and 
receive  positive  feedback  that  the 
request  was  received. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  automating 
the  retirement  process  from  request 
submission  and  statement  of  service 
calculation  to  final  approval  of  the 
request.  The  goal  upon  automation  of 
the  retirement  process  is  for  members 
to  receive  retirement  orders  six 


months  prior  to  retirement/fleet  reserve 
dates. 

Additional  information  is  available  in 
NavAdmin  078/94.  £ 
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A BM2(DV/PJ)  Thomas  S.  Etheredge  of  Pampa,  Texas, 
makes  'em  sweat  during  a hangar  bay  PT  session. 

>■  AN  Clinton  Augustine  from  New  York  City  operates  aircraft 
elevator  No.  4 during  flight  ops  in  the  Adriatic. 

-<  -<  An  E-2C  Hawkeye  from  the  “Tigertails”  of  VAW  1 25  is 
milliseconds  from  launch  on  USS  Saratoga. 


The  38-year-old  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Saratoga  (CV  60)  was  decommis- 
sioned in  August  shortly  after  com- 
pleting a final  six-month  deployment.  The 
ship’s  swan  song  cruise  extended  to  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  ship’s  Mayport, 

Fla.,  home  port. 

Going  out  with  a roar,  Sara  and  Carrier 
Air  Wing  1 7 provided  vital  support  to  NATO 
and  the  United  Nations  while  in  the  Med. 
The  carrier  took  up  station  in  the  Adriatic, 
continuously  sending  its  planes  over  the 
beach  in  support  of  Operations  Provide 
Promise  and  Deny  Flight.  All  Hands  joined 
Sara  in  the  Adriatic  to  get  a glimpse  of  the 
carrier’s  activities  on  its  farewell  cruise.  $ 
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* 


-<  AN  Daniel  Zampirri  of  Hatfield,  Pa.,  drains  oil  from  an  E-2C 
Hawkeye  reconnaissance  plane. 

Y AME2  Jeffrey  Glean  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  removes  a liquid 
oxygen  bottle  from  the  nose  of  an  E-2C  Hawkeye. 


YY  Catapult  crewmen  rush  to  prepare  for  the  next  launch 
even  as  an  EA-6B  Prowler  roars  from  Saratoga. 
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Putting  the  purr 

Story  by  LCDR  Tim  O’Leary,  photos  by  J01  Ray  Mooney 


A AT3  Mark  Simpson,  from  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  works 
on  the  wiring  of  an  AOQ-99  pod  inside  VAQ  129’s 
pod  shop. 


nly  30  enlisted  men  and  women  maintain 
the  Navy’s  inventory  of  jamming  pods, 
which  are  the  main  batteries  for  the  EA-6B 
Prowler.  Without  the  Prowler , Navy  attack  aircraft 
would  have  to  tough  it  out  alone  against  enemy 
defenses. 

The  EA-6B  Prowler  is  the  Navy’s  only  aircraft 
specifically  designed  and  built  for  tactical  electronic 
warfare.  On  a strike,  the  Prowler  clears  a safe  path 
for  the  attack  aircraft  by  jamming  and  destroying 


•<  AD3  Andrew  Dezara,  from  New  Orleans, 
works  his  mechanical  magic  on  an  EA-6B. 
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in  the  Prowler 


enemy  radars  and  communications. 

VAQ  129,  a fleet  replacement  squadron  at  NAS  Whidbey  Island, 
Wash.,  not  only  trains  Prowler  air  crews  for  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  but  also  has  responsibility  for 
maintaining  all  of  the  Navy’s  Prowler  pods. 

Here  are  some  of  the  VAQ  1 29 
Sailors  whose  skills  deter- 
mine each  air  strike’s 
success. i 


>-  ATAN  Bobbie  Lea  Stahl- 
man,  from  Punxsutawney, 
Pa.,  works  on  a Prowler 
inside  VAQ  1 29’s  hangar. 

>*>-AD3  Shawn  Peterson, 
of  Seattle,  disconnects  the 
landing  gear  door  on  one  of 
VAQ  1 29’s  Prowlers. 


O’Leary  is  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  All  Hands  and  Mooney 
is  a San  Diego-based  photo- 
journalist for  All  Hands. 
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In  rain 


s]o  matter  the  weather, 
t’s  just  another  day  for 
a tugboat  crew 


Story  and  photos  by  JOC  Steve  Orr 


ALL  HANDS 


It’s  sunrise,  though  the  cloudy  skies  barely  let  a ray 
through.  The  wind  has  been  gradually  increasing  for  the 
past  few  hours.  There’s  a heavy  chop  on  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  the  rain  can’t  decide  whether  to  sprinkle  or 
downpour,  so  it  alternates  between  the  two. 

Inside  the  engine  room  of  the  tugboat  Dahlonega  (YTB 
770),  Engineman  Fireman  Apprentice  Michele  Stefek  drops 
a sounding  tape  into  a fuel  tank,  checking  levels  as  part  of 
the  morning’s  light-off  sequence.  The  Thrall,  Texas,  native 
steadies  herself  as  the  tug  rocks  in  time  with  the  wave 
action  outside  the  108-foot-long  boat.  Weatherwise,  it’s 
shaping  up  to  be  a nasty  day. 

“I  knew  I would  be  an  engineman  when  I first  joined  the 
Navy,”  said  Stefek  as  she  wipes  excess  fuel  from  the 
sounding  tape,  “but  I had  no  idea  I'd  end  up  on  a tugboat. 

I think  it’s  really  exciting  — I like  the  responsibility  of  work- 
ing in  the  engine  room  of  a tug.” 

Outside  on  the  weather  deck  of  Dahlonega , Boatswain’s 
Mate  2nd  Class  Keith  Smith  wipes  the  rain  from  his  face  as 
he  moves  from  one  line  to  another,  checking  his  charges. 
He’s  the  deck  petty  officer,  and  these  lines  are  his  responsi- 

A BM3  John  Jemison  (right)  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  helps  EN3 
Chandrapaul  Angab  of  Bronx,  N.Y.,  attach  a fuel  hose  to  the 
tug. 

>-  SR  Gina  Mueller  casts  off  a line  en  route  to  a refueling 
evolution. 

-<  One  of  the  many  tugs  from  Port  Ops  eases  USS  George 
Washington  (CVN  73)  out  to  sea. 
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>ENFA  Michele  Stefek  conducts  fuel  soundings  in  the  noisy 
engine  room  of  Dahlonega  as  the  crew  prepares  for  the  day’s 
duty. 

Y YTB  770  Tugmaster,  BMC(SW)  Bobby  Gunther,  reviews  the 
day’s  schedule  in  the  tug’s  pilothouse. 


bility.  “I  control  everything  that  happens  on  deck,”  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  native  said  firmly.  The  lines  are  ready  for 
the  day’s  work,  and  so  is  he. 

Inside  the  tug’s  cramped  combination  galley/lounge, 
Smith  goes  over  the  day’s  work  schedule  with  the  11- 
person  crew.  The  boat’s  skipper,  tugmaster  BMC(SW) 
Bobby  Gunther,  isn't  on  board  yet.  He’s  attending  the 
morning  briefing  at  Port  Operations,  Naval  Base  Norfolk. 
He’ll  arrive  after  getting  last-minute  instructions  and 
updates  from  Port  Ops  chief  bos’un  and  his  staff. 

“Normally,  we’ll  get  a job  sheet  each  morning  outlining 
our  assignments  for  the  day,”  Smith  said.  Today’s  workload 
is  typical  for  the  Navy  tow  truck  - two  berth  shifts  (moving 
a ship  from  one  pier  to  another),  a refueling  run  to  Craney 
Island,  then  bringing  in  a ship  that’s  returning  from  sea. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  normal  maintenance  and  training 
common  to  any  command.  The  only  complication  may  be 


the  weather,  so  Smith  stresses  the  importance  of  following 
safety  rules  to  the  assembled  crew. 

There’s  a break  in  the  rain.  Gunther  comes  aboard  and 
immediately  briefs  his  second-in-command,  the  tug’s  Chief 
Engineer  (CHENG)  EN2  Neil  Statles  of  Fairhaven,  N.Y.  The 
crew  will  follow  the  schedule  already  set  by  Port  Ops.  The 
CHENG  relays  the  information  to  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

“Tugs  are  set  up  like  their  own  little  ship,”  explained 
Smith.  “The  tugmaster  is  like  the  commander  of  the  vessel. 
The  chief  engineer  acts  as  the  executive  officer.  I’m 
basically  the  deck  officer,  in  charge  of  the  deck  crew  and 
line  handlers.  The  engineers  run  the  engine  room  and 
answer  to  the  CHENG,  who  answers  to  the  tugmaster.” 

The  call  comes  over  the  radio  — it’s  time  to  move  USS 
Platte  (AO  1 86)  from  one  berth  to  another.  A sharp  blast  on 
the  tug’s  horn  tells  the  crew  it’s  time  to  start  the  engines 
and  cast  off.  As  Stefek  disappears  into  the  engine  rooms  to 
carry  out  her  duties,  Seaman  Recruit  Gina  Mueller  hops 
from  the  tug  to  the  pier  to  undo  lines.  It’s  not  an  easy  task, 
but  the  Park  Island,  III.,  native  deftly  heaves  the  line  into 
waiting  hands  on  the  tug.  “The  lines  can  get  pretty  heavy, 
especially  when  they  are  wet,”  she  said.  “It’s  challenging.” 

In  a matter  of  moments  Dahlonega,  along  with  four 
other  tugs,  is  under  way,  steaming  to  the  first  job  of  the 
day. 

Rain  splatters  on  the  pilothouse  window.  Wipers  try  to 
keep  up.  “Sometimes,  we  come  in  to  work  and  the  day  is  a 
piece  of  cake,”  explained  Gunther  as  he  maneuvered  the 
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tug  into  the  river.  “We’ll  sit  pierside  for  three  hours  at  a 
stretch,  just  doing  PMS  and  training,  and  maybe  go  out 
one  or  two  times. 

“Then  there  are  days  we  pull  out  at  dawn,  and  we  won’t 
come  back  in  until  it’s  time  to  go  home.”  The  St.  Louis, 
native  paused  a moment  to  wipe  condensation  from  the 
inside  of  the  window.  The  outside  air  is  cold,  and  the 
plexiglass  slowly  begins  to  fog  again.  “When  we  transport 
ammo  barges  to  Yorktown  we  may  stay  away  overnight.” 

As  small  as  Dahlonega  is,  the  tug  still  has  berthing  for 
the  crew,  heads  with  showers  and  staterooms  for  both  the 
tugmaster  and  the  chief  engineer.  There  is  also  a small 
galley  with  a stove  and  microwave  and  an  adjoining  lounge 
area. 

Wearing  bright  orange  life  vests  and  blue  hard  hats,  the 
deck  crew  and  line  handlers  are  packed  into  the  lounge  as 
YTB  770  approaches  Platte.  In  minutes,  the  able  Sailors 
have  darted  out  on  deck,  tied  up  with  the  oiler  and  re- 
turned to  the  lounge,  soaking  wet  and  cold.  The  rain  is  too 
heavy,  the  seas  too  rough  and  the  wind  too  strong  for  the 
crew  to  remain  outside. 

"We  take  special  precautions  when  the  weather  is  bad,” 
Gunther  said.  “The  deck  crew  gets  out,  does  their  job,  and 
gets  back  in.  Fighting  the  wind  and  the  currents  can  cause 
some  problems.  You  want  to  go  one  way,  and  the  wind 
wants  to  push  the  boat  another.  These  tugs  have  a lot  of 
power,  but  if  the  ebb  tide  is  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  tug  really  has  to  fight  to  stay  in  position.” 


A BM2  Keith  Smith  throws  a line  over  to  USS 
Mississippi  to  help  guide  the  cruiser  back  into  port. 
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A Three  Dahlonega  crew  members  tie 
up  a line  as  part  of  the  day’s  evolution 
with  USS  Cape  St.  George. 

>■  Dahlonega  and  Wapakoneta  (YTB 
766)  tie  up  to  USS  Platte  in  preparation 
for  its  berth  shift. 

^ BMC(SW)  Gunther  and  EN2  Neil 
Statles,  of  Fairhaven,  N.Y.,  at  the 
controls  of  YTB  770. 


The  radio  crackles  with  an  instruc- 
tion to  Gunther  from  the  pilot  on  board 
Platte.  Gunther  quickly  signals  with 
two  short  blasts  of  the  horn  and 
makes  an  adjustment  in  the  tug’s  position.  The 
pilot  is  in  charge  of  this  operation.  The  tugmas- 
ters  take  their  cues  from  him.  Toots,  honks  and 
whistles  cut  through  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
Despite  the  conditions,  the  berth  shift  goes 
smoothly. 

Things  don’t  go  so  smoothly  on  the  second 
berth  shift  of  the  day.  Dahlonega’ s crew  arrive  on 
the  scene  in  time  to  see  three  8-inch  lines  part  as 
other  tugs  from  Port  Ops  struggle  to  move  USS 
Cape  St.  George  (CG  71)  into  place.  YTB  770’s 
deck  crew  quickly  ties  a head  line  to  the  cruiser 
and  ducks  back  inside  the  skin  of  the  tug.  Water 
is  splashing  over  the  gunwales  as  Gunther 
maneuvers  the  tug  into  position.  The  cruiser’s 
anchor  looms  just  yards  from  the  pilothouse. 

The  dangers  facing  a tug  crew  can  range  from 
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< ENFA  Stefek  and  EN2  Statles,  the 
tug’s  CHENG,  work  on  damage  control 
PQS. 

Y As  a heavy  fog  rolls  in,  tugs  from 
Port  Ops  meets  USS  Mississippi 
returning  from  sea. 


' V. 
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water-slick  decks  to  parting  lines. 

Dahlonega’ s tugmaster  glances  over 
his  shoulder  at  his  tug’s  most  recent 
battle  scar  — a damaged  pilothouse 
window  and  door  covered  with  tape 
and  plastic.  It’s  the  result  of  a close 
encounter  with  a ship’s  anchor.  The 
winds  and  currents  weren’t  very 
cooperative  that  day. 

“I  was  standing  right  next  to  that 
spot  when  the  anchor  came  through 
the  window,”  Gunther  recalls.  “But  you 
can’t  let  something  like  that  rattle  you. 

You  have  to  say,  ‘Just  shake  it  off,’ 
because  you  still  have  a job  to  do.” 

Within  the  hour,  USS  Cape  St. 

George  is  safely  tied  up  in  its  new 
berth.  Dahlonega  heads  to  Craney 
Island  to  fuel  up.  Some  members  of 
the  crew  take  advantage  of  the  lull, 
grabbing  a bite  to  eat  and  working  on 
their  damage  control  PQS.  Down  in  the  engine  room, 

Stefek  and  the  other  enginemen  keep  an  eye  on  the 
propulsion  system,  taking  readings  and  monitoring  the 
gauges.  The  tug  is  continually  rocking,  but  the  crew  is  used 
to  the  movement. 

Even  topping  off  the  tug’s  fuel  tanks  doesn’t  diminish  the 
constant  side-to-side  motion.  The  rain  and  wind  don’t 
slack  off  much  as  Dahlonega’ s crew  works  into  the  late 
afternoon.  Fog  is  forming  on  the  river  as  the  tug  heads  for 
the  last  job  of  the  day.  USS  Mississippi  (CGN  40)  is  return- 
ing from  sea,  and  will  need  five  tugs  to  get  safely  to  the 
pier. 

Visibility  on  the  river  is  bad.  Gunther,  maneuvering 
Dahlonega  at  the  bow  of  Mississippi , can  barely  see  the 
tugs  at  the  cruiser’s  stern.  However,  as  the  tugs  push  and 
pull  Mississippi  closer  to  shore,  the  fog  begins  to  dissipate. 
It  makes  the  move  to  the  pier  much  easier.  As  Sailors  on 
the  pier  tie  off  the  cruiser,  the  pilot  relieves  each  tug. 

It’s  been  a long  day  for  the  Dahlonega  crew.  The 
weariness  is  evident  in  the  faces  of  the  enginemen,  the  line 
handlers  — even  the  craftmaster.  Tug  boat  duty  is  not  easy 


but,  said  Gunther,  it  is  satisfying.  “It’s  fun  working  on  a tug. 
It’s  just  a really  challenging  job.” 

And  it’s  a great  learning  experience,  according  to  Stefek. 
“Working  in  the  engine  room,  I’m  just  amazed  at  how 
much  I’ve  learned.  If  I stay  on  the  tug,  I’d  like  to  become 
the  chief  engineer,  eventually.” 

But  there’s  more  than  just  learning  the  skills  to  keep  a 
tugboat  running  smoothly.  It’s  creating  a crew  that  meshes 
and  works  well  together.  Just  as  the  tugs  must  work  in 
unison  to  move  a ship  from  one  berth  to  another,  the  crew 
must  work  together  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

“The  most  valuable  lesson  I’ve  learned  while  working  on 
Dahlonega,"  concluded  Mueller,  “is  how  to  work  as  part  of 
a team."  $ 

Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


For  more  information  on  how  to  become  a tugmaster,  read 
the  upcoming  November  issue  of  All  Hands  and  contact  your 
command  career  counselor. 
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Agile  Provider  ‘94: 
Exercising  excellence 


and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


They  came  from  all  directions, 
some  completing  air  and 
amphibious  assaults,  while 
others  stalked  through  the 
woods  on  patrol.  They 
stormed  the  beach  at  daybreak  like  so 
many  ants  on  a hill.  As  the  days  crept 
by,  they  took  over  whole  cities,  engaged 
in  heavy  gunfire,  made  river  crossings 
and  completed  many  other  missions  as- 
sociated with  war. 

There  was  only  one  twist  to  this  whole 
scenario,  however.  It  was  a training  ex- 
ercise — Agile  Provider  1994,  which 
took  place  at  different  sites  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Arkan- 
sas, Virginia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  exercise  combined  Sailors  and 
Marines  from  29  Navy  and  32  Marine 
Corps  units  with  soldiers  and  airmen 
from  units  as  far-reaching  as  Arizona. 
The  joint  U.S.  team  also  trained  with 


Coast  Guardsmen,  along  with  military 
members  from  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  approximately  44,000-plus 
U.S.  and  foreign  service  members  were 
given  enough  ships,  boats,  weapons, 

“Some  day ...  I’ll 
have  to  put  this 
training  to  use  — 
and  111  be  ready.” 

- HM3  Pamela  Harris 


ammo,  tanks,  camouflage  and  other 
supplies  to  endure  two  weeks  for  ex- 
tensive training  in  real-life  scenarios  such 
as  command  and  control,  forcible  entry 
and  air  and  special  operations. 


“This  training  has  been  fantastic  — 
very  intense,”  said  explosive  ordnance 
disposal  (EOD)  technician  Machinist’s 
Mate  1 st  Class  (DV)  T.P.  Bernik,  of  North 
East,  Pa.,  after  a break  at  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  During  the 
exercise,  Bernik  and  other  members  of 
EOD  Mobile  Unit  6,  Charleston,  S.C., 
took  over  a hostile  missile  site  which  was 
heavily  booby  trapped  and  land-mined, 
and  also  “safed”  (identified  and  deto- 
nated possible  explosives)  a bridge  with 
help  from  the  Marines. 

Hospital  Corpsman  3rd  Class  Pam- 
ela S.  Harris,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  agreed 
with  Bernik’s  assessment  of  the  exer- 
cise’s training  scenarios.  A clinical  as- 
sistant stationed  at  Headquarters  Bat- 
talion, 2nd  Marine  Division,  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  Harris  has  been  to  the 
field  many  times.  “Even  so,  I always  learn 
something  new  ...  better  ways  to  do 
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A Marine  combat  engineers  from  the 
8th  Engineer  Support  Battalion,  Bridge 
Co.,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  help  trans- 
port tanks  across  the  New  River  during 
river  operations. 

things,”  she  said.  “My  unit  is  here  to  treat 
any  type  of  injury  — tick  and  snake  bites, 
heat  exhaustion,  rashes,  sprains,  etc. 
We  also  do  preventive  medicine  (vacci- 
nations) and  field  sanitation. 

“No  matter  how  many  times  you 
come  to  the  field  it’s  always  worth  it,” 
Harris  said.  “Some  day,  sooner  or  later, 
I’ll  have  to  put  this  training  to  use  — and 
I’ll  be  ready.” 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


>•  These  Dutch  Marines,  with  steady 
hands  and  watchful  eyes,  are  poised 
and  ready  to  fire  during  an  urban 
warfare  exercise  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 


— 
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A Dutch  Marine  sets  his  position  at  a 
second-story  window  during  an  urban 
warfare  exercise  with  U.S.  Marines. 
This  training  was  part  of  the  Agile 
Provider  exercise  he!d  at  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
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■<  RM2  Lamark  Rozier,  a Philadelphia 
native,  compiles  and  transfers  message 
traffic  during  Agile  Provider  while 
temporarily  assigned  aboard  USS 
Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20).  LT  Rick 
Strickland,  of  Kent,  Wash.,  gathers 
strike  data  for  the  operation. 

^ Sailors  aboard  a landing  craft 
transport  vehicles  across  New  River 
during  riverine  operations.  The  116-ton, 
five-man  craft  is  also  used  to  transport 
cargo  and  troops. 


A Marines  from  the  2nd  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force  (Forward),  Camp 
Lejeune,  N.C.,  stormed  the  beach  at 
the  break  of  dawn  during  one  of  the 
first  phases  of  the  Agile  Provider 
training  exercise. 

< MMI(DV)  T.P.  Bernik,  a North 
East,  Pa.,  native  stationed  at  EOD 
Mobile  Unit  6,  Charleston,  S.C., 
prepares  to  detonate  an  explosive 
device  as  part  of  his  training  in 
Agile  Provider.  “This  is  some  of  the 
best  and  most  intense  training  I’ve 
ever  had.” 
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The  aircraft  carrier  is  America’s  most  mobile 
and  capable  military  platform.  It  can  be  on 
station  as  a ready  airfield  in  any  weather  — 
day  or  night  — anywhere  in  the  world. 

However,  a ship  is  only  as  capable  as  its  crew. 
The  following  pages  are  an  All  Hands  salute  to  the 
crew  of  USS  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  (CVN  69),  one 
of  12  carriers  currently  in  the  fleet.  It  takes 
more  than  just  flight  deck  personnel  to  launch  the 
carrier’s  most  potent  weapon  — the  air  wing.  Each 
department  has  a vital  role  to  play  in  supporting  the 
carrier’s  mission.  The  crew  depicted  here  are  just  a 
few  of  the  5,000  men  and  women  needed  to  make 
ships  like  Ike  our  first  line  of  defense. 


DECK 

DEPARTMENT: 

Responsible  for 
seamanship 
evolutions 
including  moor- 
ing; docking; 
anchoring; 
getting  under 
way;  towing; 
fueling;  and 
transferring 
personnel  and 
cargo  at  sea. 


XECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT:  Responsi 
e for  the  preparation  and  publication 
: administrative  policies,  procedures 
id  regulations.  Coordinates  the  admin- 
tration  of  training,  retention,  public 
fairs,  special  services  and  printing  and 
production. 


MARDET:  The  Marine  detachment  is 
responsible  for  the  ship’s  security  and  its 
weapons.  For  Marines,  sea  duty  is  a 
return  to  their  origins.  In  1 775,  virtually 
every  Marine  went  to  sea.  Today’s  Ma- 
rines continue  to  carry  on  the  tradition  as 
"Soldiers  of  the  Sea.” 


OPERATIONS  DEPARTMENT:  Plans 
and  coordinates  the  scheduling  of  the 
ship  and  its  assigned  aircraft.  Also 
responsible  for  collection,  analysis 
and  dissemination  of  combat  and 
operation  information  and  intelli- 
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ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT: 

Responsible  for  the  operation,  main 
tenance  and  repair  of  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery and  piping;  and  control  of 
damage  such  as  fire  and  flooding. 
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SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT:  Respon 
sible  for  procuring,  receiving,  stow 
ing,  issuing  and  accounting  for 
supplies,  repair  parts  and  the 
operation  of  the  general  mess  and 
the  ship’s  stores 


LEGAL  DEPARTMENT:  Advises 
the  CO  and  XO  concerning  the 
interpretation  and  application  of 
the  UCMJ  and  other  regulations  to 
maintain  discipline  and  administer! 
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AIR  INTERMEDIATE  MAINTENANCE 
DEPARTMENT:  Responsible  for  the 
intermediate  level  maintenance  and 
repair  of  embarked  air  wing  aircraft, 
including  jet  engines,  air  frames  and 
installed  avionics. 


WEAPONS  DEPARTMENT:  Respon 
sible  for  the  employment  and  mainte- 
nance of  ordnance  equipment,  as- 
signed spaces  and  the  ship’s 
armament.  M 


LL HANDS 


RELIGIOUS  MINISTRIES  DEPART- 
MENT: Responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment, organization,  administration 
and  implementation  of  the  ship's 
religious  program.  ~ 


NAVIGATION  DEPARTMENT:  Re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  navigation  and 
piloting  of  the  ship.  Ensures  operational 
status  and  illumination  of  navigational 
equipment. 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT:  Responsible 
for  maintaining  the  health  of  the  crew, 
preventing  diseases,  conducting  in- 
spections, providing  emergency  medi- 
cal care  and  the  administration  of  an 
effective  industrial  health  program. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT:  Responsible 
for  the  development,  procurement, 
coordination  and  supervision  of  officer 
and  enlisted  training. 


3-M/QUALITY  ASSURANCE  DEPAR1 
MENT:  Coordinates  direct  supervision  < 
the  Material  Maintenance  Management 
(3-M)  system  and  quality  assurance 
inspections  throughout  the  ship  to  ensi 
every  piece  of  equipment  is 
properly  maintained. 
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SAFETY  DEPARTMENT:  Responsible  for 
coordinating  department  and  functional 
safety  programs  into  an  integrated  Navy 
Occupational  Safety  Hazard  (NavOSH) 


program. 


OPERATIONS 


Who  they  are ... 

The  images  on  the  preceding  pages  were  digitally  enhanced  from  original  pho- 
tographs taken  on  USS  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower  (CVN  69).  The  names  and  home- 
towns of  the  individuals  are  shown  in  the  following  silhouettes. 

All  Hands  wishes  to  thank  the  crew  of  Ike’s  photo  lab  and  public  affairs  office, 
especially  LT  Bob  Ross,  Ike's  public  affairs  officer,  for  coordinating  this  project. 

A very  special  thanks  goes  to  the  Naval  Media  Center’s  Electronic  Imaging 
Branch,  especially  to  PHAA  John  Lemire,  PH2  Michael  Harrison  and  PHI  Kevin 
McDaniels  who  collectively  spent  more  than  300  hours  scanning,  enhancing  and 
laying  out  the  images. 


1.  BMSN  Joseph  K.  Brown  - Chicago 

2.  LT  Kathleen  Bense  - Rydal,  Pa. 

3.  SA  Michael  A.  Mitchell  - Charleston,  S.C. 

4.  SR  David  M.  Gibbs  - Franklin,  Ohio 

5.  BM1  Antoinette C.  Shuler- Andalusia,  Ala. 

6.  SN  James  R.  Friedl  - Houston 

7.  SN  Ryan  N.  Connelly  - Joliet,  III. 

8.  PN1  Lloyd  E.  Kimble  Jr.  - Little  Rock,  Ark. 

9.  ASCS  Zeke  Brkic  - Cleveland 

10.  YN1  Meredith  A.  Johnson  - Point 
Pleasant,  N.J. 


1 6.  Command  Master  Chief,  DCCM  Bob 
Conklin  - Paterson,  N.J. 

1 7.  LCPL  Kyle  J.  Henkle  - Toledo,  Ohio 

1 8.  CPL  Mario  A.  Marroquin  - Harvey,  La. 

19.  LCPL  Harold  N.  Sheets  - Springboro,  Pa. 

20.  LCPL  Shawn  A.  Wise  - Trenton,  Ohio 

21 . FCC  Edward  A.  Turner  - Rochester,  N.Y. 

22.  ET3  Richard  A.  Molen  - Clarkston,  Mich. 

23.  ET1  (SW)  Lewis  D.  Golay  - Losteques, 
Venezuela 

24.  OS3  Richard  C.  Joseph  - Church  Point, 
La. 


27.  AG1  James  M.  Clontz  - Candler,  N.C. 

28.  PHI  (AW)  Todd  A.  Bent  - Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

29.  LCDR  Richard  J.  Kren  - Parma,  Ohio 

30.  SN  Yung  Highfill  - Hong  Kong 

31 . OS2  Donald  E.  Beekman  - Latham,  Ohio 

32.  OS1  Alphonso  L.  Lewis  - Paterson,  N.J. 

33.  AC 2 ( AW/S W)  Michael  A.  Coulter  - 
Piedmont,  Okla. 

34.  ACAN  Roggie  Norman  - Plymouth,  N.C. 

35.  OS3  Phillip  I.  Neighbarger  - Newark,  Ohio 

36.  ET2  Michael  P.  Lau  - York,  Pa. 

37.  CTA2  Anthony  A.  Brack  - Tallahassee,  Fla. 

38.  DS3  Russell  D.  Vanderklay  - W.  Sayville, 
N.Y. 

39.  LCDR  Michael  S.  Trench  - La  Salle,  III. 

40.  YN2(AW)  Willie  I.  Williams  - Sneads,  Fla. 

41 . EW2  Richard  S.  Schumann  - N.  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 


1 1 . PN3  Stephen  R.  Clayton  Jr.  - Tampa,  Fla. 

1 2.  J02  Matthew  A.  May  - Muscatine,  Iowa 

1 3.  PN2  Bryan  K.  Greene  - Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1 4.  Commanding  Officer,  CAPT  Mark  Gemmill 


25.  OS2  Kevin  T.  LaPalme  - Lake  Ronkonko- 
ma,  N.Y. 

26.  AW1  Tracy  P.  Hoskins  - Dorchester,  Mass. 


42.  OS3  Sharon  Johnson  - Baton  Rouge,  La. 


43.  DC2  Tie  L.  Burtlow  - Sterling,  III. 

44.  HT1  (SW)  Clarence  E.  Thomas  - Quincy, 
Fla. 

45.  MM1  Henry  R.  Ray  - Dalzell,  S.C. 

46.  AR  Lachlan  S.  McIntosh  - Lewiston,  Idaho 

47.  MM3  Daniel  E.  Neighbors  - Springdale, 
Ark. 

48.  MMFN  Christopher  M.  Drost  - Haugen, 
Wis. 

49.  HT2  Barbara  A.  Anderson  - Williamsville, 
N.Y. 

50.  MM2  Eric  J.  Tuchscherer  - Fremont,  Wis. 

51 . DC1  Cynthia  C.  Fentress  - Memphis,  Tenn. 

52.  FA  Shane  M.  Johnson  - Alexandria,  Va. 

53.  MMFN  Marcus  L.  Wilkerson  - Powell, 

Tenn. 

54.  IC2  Lamech  Bryant  - St.  Louis 

55.  MM1  Joseph  F.  DeMun  Jr.  - Baltimore 


56.  EM3  Evegelio  C.  Balan  Jr.  - Virginia  Beach, 
Va. 

57.  DC3  Daniel  J.  King-  Silverlake  Village, 

Ohio 

58.  DC3  Gerald  A.  Dick  - Kirtland,  N.M. 

59.  DC2  C.  Davis  - Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

60.  MR3  Jim  Bartholomew  - Columbus,  N.C. 

61 . HT2  John  P.  Jones  - Hamilton,  Ala. 

62.  SHSA  Korris  N.  Hackler  - Chicago 

63.  PC2  Eric  D.  Hausman  - Alton,  III. 

64.  MSCS  Joyce  E.  Kanlan  - Skokie,  III. 

65.  AK3  Alex  C.  Bellamy  - Hope  Mills,  N.C. 

66.  AK2  Gary  W.  Moskos  - Cannelton,  Ind. 

67.  AK3  Walter  E . Ligon  - Kinston,  N.C. 

68.  LCDR  Walter  F.  Wright  - Jacksonville 
Beach,  Fla. 

69.  DKCM  Rene  G.  Angeles  - Pampanga, 
Philippines 


70.  AKC  (AW)  Miguel  H.  Galindo  - Elsa,  Texas 

71 . AD2  Karl  Jones  - Cross  City,  Fla. 

72.  MR3  Jackie  D.  York  - Nicholasville,  Ky. 

73.  DP2  Gary  J.  Shaffer  - Delphos,  Ohio 

74.  MSI  Dylan  E.  Hendriex  - Rubonia,  Fla. 

75.  MSSA  Michael  F.  Shea  - Hazelwood,  Mo. 

76.  MS3  Cesar  V.  Candelario  - Chicago 

77.  MS2  Lythe  L.  Dozier  - Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

78.  DTCS  James  A.  Elmore  - Kinston,  N.C. 

79.  DNSN  Gerald  F.  Rollins  - Cameron,  N.C. 

80.  LCDR  Michael  D.  Turck  - Anderson,  Ind. 

81 . DTI  Patricia  K.  Stevenson  - Philadelphia 

82.  LN2  Grace  A.  Lebert  - Lake  Charles,  La. 

83.  AC3  Bakari  P.  Dale  - Birmingham,  Ala. 

84.  LN1  Kevin  M.  Steinbacher  - Cogan 
Station,  Pa. 

85.  RM3  Sharon  A.Morris  - Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

86.  MA3  Andrew  M.  Collins  - Culloden,  W.  Va. 
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87.  ATI  William  H.  Collins  - Pottstown,  Pa. 

88.  LT  Ellen  E.  Moore  - Pittsburgh 

89.  AZ2  Raine  S.  Dishmon  - Ruffin,  N.C. 

90.  AMS2  Herbert  Jones  - Saginaw,  Mich. 

91 . ATI  Tracey  F.  Settle  - Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

92.  PR2  Jeffrey  L.  McFalls  - Honeybrook,  Pa. 

93.  AS3  William  F.  Stephens  - Midwest  City, 
Okla. 

94.  AS3  Darrell  W.  Kepner  - S.  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

95.  AS2  Nathaniel  C.  Pipkin  - Memphis,  Tenn. 

96.  ASAA  Allen  M.  Peralta  - Barrigada,  Guam 

97.  A03  Ahmad  Q.  Khaliq  - Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

98.  AMHAN  Jeffrey  T.  Mattox  - Winston,  Ore. 

99.  AZ2(AW)  Steve  C.  Wilson  - N.  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 


1 08.  TM1  (SW)  Alva  M.  Simmons  - Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis. 

109.  TM2  Billy  D.  Cross  - Lewisville,  Texas 

110.  AOAA  Rodney  L.  Byrd  - Midlothian, 
Texas 

111.  A02  William  T.  Lewis  - Blackstone,  Va. 

112.  ENS  Danielle  A.  Picco  - Annandale,  Va. 

1 1 3.  AN  Christopher  J.  Shue  - Monroe,  Maine 

1 1 4.  GMG3  John  L.  Luckett  Jr.  - Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

115.  GMG1  Alfred  E.  Lane  - Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1 1 6.  A02  Carleen  J.  Spicer  - Springville,  Iowa 

117.  SM2  James  A.  Feher  - Casselberry,  Fla. 

118.  QM3  Jeffrey  A.  Clouser  - Nevada,  Iowa 

1 1 9.  SM2  Jennifer  F.  St.  Onge  - Ft.  Bragg, 
Calif. 


1 27.  MM2  Anthony  C.  Carrol  - Chicago 

1 28.  MM2  Gary  V.  Bogue  - Schaghticoke,  N.Y. 

1 29.  MM3  Ricky  L.  Parker  - Baker,  Calif. 

1 30.  MM3  Carl  M.  Woods  - Lithonia,  Ga. 

1 31 . ET2  Jason  T.  Ridley  - Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

132.  EMI  Jeffery  J.  Seymour  - Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

1 33.  EMI  Paul  E.  Porter  - San  Antonio,  Texas 

134.  ET1  Hakim  A.  Diaz  - Worcester,  Mass. 

1 35.  HM2  John  E.  Yoch  - Coatesville,  Pa. 

1 36.  CAPT  David  W.  Yacavone  - Newark,  N.J. 

1 37.  HM1  (AW)  Roger  M.  Grose  - Rawson, 

Ohio 

1 38.  HM3  Michael  A.  Barlow  - Gloucester  City, 
Va. 

139.  HMC  Christine  U.  Preston  - Bethesda, 


100.  AZ3  Robin  B.  Brown  - Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1 01 . AE2  Benjamin  S.  Gajeton  Jr.  - Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

1 02.  AE2  William  E.  Clark  Jr.  - Philadelphia 

103.  A02  Harold  R.  Upton  - Beltsville,  Md. 

1 04.  AA  Mervin  T.  Branch  - Sugarland,  Texas 

1 05.  AS2  William  F.  Sader  - Perry,  Ohio 

106.  AOAN  Ronald  E.  Ashford  - Birmingham, 
Ala. 

107.  MM1  Noel  B.  Corwin  - Columbus,  Ohio 


1 20.  QM3  Frank  P.  Bethley  - San  Francisco 

121 . LCDR  Mark  E.  Farris  - Somerset,  Ky. 

1 22.  RP2(AW)  Calvin  Littlejohn  - Forest  City, 
N.C. 

1 23.  RP2  Thomas  C.  Dickerson  - Cordele,  Ga. 

1 24.  RPC  Melvin  Smith  - Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

125.  ETCS  Deborah  M.  Warren  - Mulvane, 
Kan. 

126.  LTJG  Brian  T.  Woodard  - Ft.  Washington, 
Md. 


Md. 

140.  HM1  Andrew  A.  Raymond  - Rockville, 

Md. 

1 41 . HM3  Marvin  L.  Jones  - St.  Louis 

142.  LT  Fortunato  Picon  - Florida,  Puerto  Rico 

143.  LCDR  Joseph  R.  Notaro  - Trenton,  N.J. 
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144.  ABHC  Mark  R.  Hopkins  - Keller,  Va. 

145.  ABH2  Louis  K.  Peterson  - Baker,  La. 

1 46.  ABHC  Lincoln  Walker  - Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1 47.  ABH1  James  R.  Wiggins  - Griffin,  Ga. 

148.  ABH1  Thomas  E.  Hughes  - Detroit 

1 49.  AA  Anthony  W.  Smith  - Alliance,  Ohio 

1 50.  ABH2  William  L.  Gholston  - Montgomery, 
Ala. 

151 . ABF3  Morris  F.  Montgomery  - Memphis, 
Tenn. 

1 52.  ABF1  Gary  W.  Hale  - Corsicana,  Texas 

1 53.  ABFC(AW)  Paul  J.  Wallace  - Philadelphia 

1 54.  ABH3  Gayle  R.  Crespo  - Cranston,  R.l. 

1 55.  LCDR  James  P.  Neary  - Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

156.  AN  Bradley  E.  Hodges  - Hot  Springs, 

Ark. 

157.  CDR  Robert  D.  Littlefield  - Mountain 
View,  Calif. 

1 58.  AN  Hosea  H.  Goodwyn  - Hopewell,  Va. 


1 59.  RM2  Kevin  L.  Roy  - Lake  Charles,  La. 

160.  RMSN  Craig  F.  Fields  - Jamaica,  N.Y. 

1 61 . RM3  Barton  C.  Meyer  - Sellersburg,  Ind. 

1 62.  ABE1  Richard  C.  Spinner  - Bedford,  Va. 

1 63.  ABH2  Raymond  A.  Fleming  - Chicago 

1 64.  LT  Alfredo  L.  Almeida  - Cumberland,  R.l. 

1 65.  RMSN  Jimmy  W.  Hale  - Oakwood,  Ga. 

166.  RM1  Dennis  J.  Parshall  - Gig  Harbor, 
Wash. 

1 67.  RM3  Karl  J.  Bressler  - West  Fork,  Ark. 

1 68.  RM2  Charles  R.  Huffman  - Greenville, 
S.C. 

169.  RMC  Duane  A.  Carter  - Darby,  Pa. 

1 70.  RM3  John  R.  Weidley  - Altoona,  Pa. 

1 71 . EMI  Mark  D.  Leitz  - Janesville,  Wis 

172.  ET2  Kevin  L.  Condran  - Middletown,  Pa. 

1 73.  BM2  James  G.  Jenkins  - Ava,  Mo. 

1 74.  ABEC  William  J.  Gowans  - San  Jose, 
Calif. 

1 75.  YN2  Rodney  E.  Smith  - McAlester,  Okla. 

176.  AOI  Perry  D.  Hatton  - Winchester,  Ky. 


1 77.  ABEAN  Joseph  S.  Botner  - Beattyville, 

Ky. 

1 78.  ABECS  Joseph  M.  Flanigan  - Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

1 79.  IC2  Allen  L.  Henson  - Connelly  Springs, 
N.C. 

1 80.  ABEAN  Vern  A.  Jensen  Jr.  - Toledo,  Ohio 

1 81 . LCDR  Roy  W.  Chesson  - Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

182.  IC1  Thomas  M.  Barlow  - Deland,  Fla. 

1 83.  YN2  Will  A.  Garner  - Memphis,  Tenn. 

184.  DPCS  John  G.  Murphy  - St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

185.  NCCM  George  E.  Mazurek  - Sigel,  Pa. 

186.  SK2  Courtney  E.  Hamilton  - Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

1 87.  PN3  William  E.  Walker  - Tallulah,  La. 

1 88.  A02  Gary  A.  Einfalt  - Gering,  Neb. 

1 89.  LT  Matthew  Letourneau  - Dale  City,  Va. 

190.  LCDR  Janet  Marnane  - Stamford,  N.Y.  ^ 
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TAFFRAIL  TALK 


ROPE  YARN  SUNDAY 


On  the  day  the  tailor  boarded  a sailing 
ship  in  port,  the  crew  knocked  off 
early,  broke  out  rope  yarn  and 
mended  clothes  and  hammocks. 
One  afternoon  per  week  at  sea,  usually  a 
Wednesday,  was  reserved  for  mending.  Since  it 
was  an  afternoon  for  rest  from  the  usual  chores, 
much  like  Sunday,  it  was  dubbed  rope  yarn 
Sunday. 

The  Navy  adhered  to  the  custom  until  the  years 
immediately  after  World  War  II.  Sailors  used 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  personal  errands  like 
picking  up  their  laundry  and  getting  haircuts.  Of 
course  they  paid  back  the  time  by  working  half- 
day on  Saturdays. 

Today,  uniforms  require  less  attention  so  rope 
yarn  Sunday  has  been  turned  to  other  purposes, 
mainly  early  liberty  or  catching  up  on  sleep. 

Some, 
however, 
still  adhere 
to  tradition 
and  break  out 
the  ditty  bag  for 
an  afternoon  of 
uniform  maintenance. 


CHARLEY  NOBLE 

harley  Noble  is  the  enlisted  Sailor’s 
name  for  the  galley  smokestack  or 
funnel.  The  funnel  is  said  to  have  been 
named  after  a stern  old  merchant  cap- 
tain who  discovered  that  the  galley’s  smoke  stack 
was  made  of  copper  and  therefore  should  receive 
a daily  polishing.  In  today’s  Navy,  it  is  customary 
to  send  green  recruits  to  find  Charley  Noble,  a 
hunt  which  causes  endless  amusement  for  the 
ship’s  veterans. 


PORTHOLES 

Sometimes,  novice  seamen  will  ask,  “How 
come  holes  on  the  starboard  side  are 
called  portholes  instead  of  starboard 
holes?”  Many  old  salts  are  ready  with 
explanations,  but  actually  the  name  porthole  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  location.  The  word  originat- 
ed during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  of  England  (1485). 
It  seems  the  good  king  insisted  on  mounting 
guns  too  large  for  his  ships  and  therefore  the 
conventional  methods  of  securing  the  weapons 
on  the  forecastle  and  aftcastle  could  not  be  used. 

A French  shipbuilder  named  James  Baker  was 
commissioned  to  solve  the  problem.  And  solve  it 
he  did  by  piercing  the  ship’s  sides  so  cannons 
could  be  mounted  inside  the  fore  and  after  cas- 
tles. Gun  ports  and  covers  were  fitted  for  heavy 
weather  and  when  the  cannons  were  not  in  use. 

The  French  word  “porte,”  meaning  door,  was 
used  to  designate  the  revolutionary  invention. 
“Porte”  was  Anglicized  to  “port”  and  later 
corrupted  to  porthole. 

Eventually, 
it  came  to 
mean  any 
opening  in 
a ship’s 
side, 
whether 
for  a 

cannon  or 
not. 
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Guide  to 
Political  Activity 


Hatch  Act  Reform  Amendments  of  1993 


Most  federal  workers  and 
members  of  the  armed 
forces  now  have  a greater 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion process  because  of  recent 
changes  to  the  Hatch  Act.  The  Hatch 
Act  Reform  Amendments  provide  the 
“mays”  and  “may  nots”  that  govern 
military  and  federal  employee  partici- 
pation in  political  activies. 

Federal  employees: 

<*“  May  be  candidates  for  public  office 
in  non-partisan  elections. 

May  register  and  vote  as  they 
choose. 

May  assist  in  voter  registration 
drives. 

May  express  opinions  about  candi- 
dates and  issues. 

May  contribute  money  to  political 
organizations. 

May  attend  political  fund-raisers. 

*•“  May  attend  and  be  active  at  politi- 
cal rallies  and  meetings. 

May  join  and  be  an  active  member 
of  a political  party  or  club. 

May  sign  nominating  petitions. 

May  campaign  for/against  referen- 
dum questions,  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  municipal  ordinances. 

May  campaign  for  or  against  can- 
didates in  partisan  elections. 

May  make  campaign  speeches  for 
candidates  in  partisan  elections. 

May  distribute  campaign  literature 
in  partisan  elections. 

'*■  May  hold  office  in  political  clubs  or 
parties. 


May  not  use  their  official  authority  or 
influence  to  interfere  with  an  election. 

May  not  collect  political  contributions 
unless  both  individuals  are  members  of 
the  same  federal  labor  organization  or 
employee  organization  and  the  one  so- 
licited is  not  a subordinate  employee. 

May  not  knowingly  solicit  or  discour- 
age the  political  activity  of  any  person 
who  has  business  before  the  agency. 
<•*  May  not  engage  in  political  activity 
while  in  any  government  office. 

May  not  engage  in  political  activity 
while  wearing  an  official  uniform. 

May  not  engage  in  political  activity 
while  using  a government  vehicle. 

May  not  solicit  political  contributions 
from  the  general  public. 

May  not  be  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice in  partisan  elections. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces 

In  addition  to  the  rules  for  other  fed- 
eral employees,  members  of  the  armed 
forces: 

May  not  allow  or  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished partisan  political  articles. 

<•*  May  not  serve  in  any  official  capacity 


or  sponsor  a partisan  political  club. 

May  not  participate  in  any  me- 
dia or  group  discussions  as  a par- 
tisan advocate. 

May  not  conduct  a political  sur- 
vey. 

<•“  May  not  march  or  ride  in  a par- 
tisan political  parade. 

May  not  display  a large  political  sign, 
banner  or  poster  on  private  vehicle 
(bumper  stickers  are  okay). 

May  not  participate  in  any  partisan 
effort  to  transport  voters  to  polls. 

May  not  attend  partisan  political 
events  as  an  official  representative  of 
the  armed  forces. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  certain 
federal  employees  continue  to  be  cov- 
ered under  the  old  law.  These  include 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Se- 
cret Service,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Council, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel,  the  Office  of  Crim- 
inal Investigation  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Office  of  Investigative 
Programs  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Sen/ice,  and  the  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms.  Other  employees  may 
still  be  covered  by  the  old  law.  If  you 
have  any  questions  contact  your  JAG, 
legal  officer  or  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  at  1 -800-85-HATCH.  ± 

Reprinted  from  Voting  Information  News. 
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Much  planning  goes  into 
determining  which  ships 
and  squadrons  will  be 
decommissioned,  and 
when.  Sailors  assigned  to 
those  units  can  rest  as- 
sured — just  as  much 
thought  goes  into  getting 
them  new  orders. 


Detailing 
fey  bulk 

Story  and  photo  by  J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 

The  room  is  tense  with  anticipation.  Months  of 

planning  have  gone  into  making  this  day  a success. 
The  game  plan  is  mapped  out  in  front  of  the  decision 
makers  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  time  to  make  that  all 
important  call.  ... 

“Smitty,  you  still  want  those  orders  to  the  carrier?  Fine, 
you  still  have  them.  Now  put  Harris  on  the 
phone.  ...” 

This  process,  called  a decommissioning  reassignment 
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-<  Looking  more  like  a 
command  and  control 
center  than  a conference 
call,  the  detailing  process 
begins  for  Sailors  as- 
signed to  USS  Kansas 
City  (AOR  3).  Two  phone 
lines  connect  Kansas 
City's  443  Sailors  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  to 
detailers  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Usually  the  CO,  XO, 
command  master  chief  or 
command  career  counse- 
lor from  decommissioning 
units  are  sent  to  BuPers 
to  work  alongside  the 
detailers  and  the  decom- 
missioning conference 
coordinators. 


Where  they  went  - 
Decommissioning  Statistics  for  FY-94 


Surface  commands 


Shore  commands 


Aviation  commands 


Shore 

Sea 

Training 

704 

12,500 

526 

28 

196 

37 

808 

955 

34 

1,490 

1,633 

177 

£D9T 


conference  call,  will  be  repeated  until  all  Sailors  assigned  to 
a decommissioning  unit,  or  their  representatives,  have 
negotiated  orders  over  the  phone  with  their  detailers. 

“The  concept  of  the  decom  conference  is  to  weigh  the 
requirements  of  the  fleet,  the  individual  ship  and  the 
individual  Sailor,  so  that  as  often  as  possible,  nobody 
loses,”  said  CDR  Robert  Hillery,  head  of  sea  special 
assignment  branch  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
(BuPers).  “Fortunately,  with  the  support  we  get  from  the 
detailers  and  the  understanding  of  the  Sailors  in  the  fleet, 
we  are  able  to  come  up  with  win- 
win  situations.” 


With  more  than  1 10  ships, 
submarines  and  squadrons 
decommissioning  this  fiscal  year, 
displacing  more  than  20,000 
Sailors,  those  win-win  situations 
don’t  happen  by  chance.  To  keep 
up  with  the  steady  volume,  BuPers 
has  redefined  its  decommissioning 
detailing  process. 

“We  go  out  on  the  road  to  train 
the  ships  and  squadrons  on  what 
to  bring  to  the  table  when  they 
come  back  here,”  said  Hillery,  who 
is  from  Brunswick,  Maine.  “We  are 
also  looking  at  what  the  fleet 
requirements  are  for  about  a year 
out,  vice  six  to  nine  months.  This 
allows  us  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
mand and  get  the  Sailors’  expecta- 


What you  need  to  know 
before  a decom  conference: 


/ Update  your  duty  preference  sheet 
after  careful  planning.  In  most  cases, 
you  will  receive  verbal  orders  during  the 
conference,  so  don’t  stray  from  your 
original  choices. 

/ Be  flexible  and  realistic.  While  de- 
tailers will  try  to  meet  your  requests, 
your  skills,  when  matched  to  fleet  re- 
quirements, may  limit  your  options.  In 
any  case,  your  detailer  will  try  to  offer 
you  three  choices. 


tions  moving  in  the  right  direction.  They  know  what’s  on  the 
plate  before  the  conference.” 

The  lead  time  before  a decom  conference  is  driven  by 
fleet  requirements  for  the  ship.  “The  window  is  any- 
where from  lots  of  time,  to  the  shortest,  which  is  about 
three  weeks,”  said  Hillery. 

The  Bureau  tries  to  hold  conferences  for  decommission- 
ing ships  before  they  go  on  deployments,  which  usually  fall 
into  the  “lots-of-time”  window.  “The  crystal  ball  gets  a little 
fuzzy,”  said  Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class  (SW)  Robert 

Gleason,  a BM  detailer  from 
Lakewood,  Colo.  “But  we  do  this 
so  the  Sailors  know  what’s  going 
on  before  they  deploy.  It  im- 
proves their  planning,  it  improves 
the  family’s  planning,  so  we’ve 
helped  them.” 

Hillery  said  many  Sailors 
he’s  heard  from  who  are  as- 
signed to  decommissioning  units 
are  worried  about  their  career 
options.  He  advises  them  to 
“Relax.  This  is  a never-ending 
train  — it  doesn’t  stop.  Some- 
body else  is  rolling  from  some- 
where next  week.  The  bottom 
line  is,  we  handle  every  single 
Sailor  as  an  individual.”  .£ 


y Your  orders  will  be  cut  shortly  after 
the  conference. 


Butler  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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NAVY  LIFE 


How’s  the 
chow? 


Ney  judges  do  more 
than  just 

sample  the  goods 


Story  and  photos  by  J01  Ray  Mooney 
and  JOC  Steve  Orr 

The  sun  is  barely  peeking  over  the  horizon.  The  world 
is  still  asleep,  but  four  intrepid  world  travelers  are 
already  showered,  dressed  and  on  the  road. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  this  small  group  will  visit  places 
where  the  temperatures  range  from  sub-freezing  to  hot  and 
humid.  They’ll  sample  some  of  the  best  food  the  Navy  has 
to  offer,  then  inspect  dim,  dark  corners  on  their  hands  and 
knees. 

When  they’re  finished,  the  team  will  board  a plane  and 
wing  to  their  next  far-flung  destination,  to  repeat  the  same 
scene  more  than  a dozen  times. 

This  group  of  travelers  is  the  Ney  Finalist  Evaluation 
Team,  a group  of  four  who  crisscross  the  globe  during  a 
two-month  period  every  year,  inspecting  and  evaluating  the 
top  afloat  and  shore  galleys  in  the  Navy. 

The  CAPT  Edward  F.  Ney  Memorial  Awards  recognize 
food  service  excellence  in  the  Navy.  Ney  served  as  the 
Head  of  the  Subsistence  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  throughout  World  War  II.  He  handled  the 
problems  associated  with  setting  up  a food  procurement 
system  for  a rapidly  growing  Navy.  His  efforts  contributed 
to  the  high  standard  of  Navy  rations  during  the  war  which 
resulted  in  increased  morale,  comfort  and  well-being  of 
sailors.  Today,  this  remains  the  main  criterion  for  earning 
the  award. 

Getting  to  the  finals  in  the  Ney  competition  is  no  easy 
task,  according  to  CDR  Mary  Lynn  Slough,  the  evaluation 
team  leader. 

“Although  this  competition  is  yearly,”  said  the  native 
Kentuckian,  “galley  crews  must  work  year-round  to  main- 
tain the  level  of  excellence  expected  from  them.  There’s  no 
way  a command  can,  in  a day  or  in  a week,  begin  to 
prepare  for  this  competition. 


A LCDR  Brian  P.  Murphy  of  San  Diego,  the  medical  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ney  Finalist  Evaluation  Team,  talks  to  MS2 
Rory  C.  Bacon  during  lunch  preparation.  Bacon,  a native  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  later  received  a certificate  of  appreciation  and 
a Ney  lapel  pin  from  the  International  Food  Service  Execu- 
tives Association,  a co-sponsor  of  the  Ney  Memorial  Award 
program,  for  consistent  performance  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

“We  look  at  20  activities  in  10  categories  during  a 2- 
month  period,”  Slough  continued.  “These  activities  were 
nominated  by  their  type  commanders  and  major  claimants 
and  evaluated  on-site  by  type  and  fleet  commanders.  A 
semiannual  evaluation  narrows  the  field  to  just  20  finalists 
— 12  afloat  commands  and  eight  shore  activities.” 

At  the  crack  of  dawn,  the  evaluation  team  members 
descend  on  each  Ney  finalist,  pencils  sharpened  and 
flashlights  in  hand.  Using  a universal  checklist,  the  team 
gets  to  work  looking  at  different  aspects  of  a command’s 
food  service  department.  Storerooms,  deep  freezers  and 
dry  stores  are  inspected  and  inventory  and  financial 
records  are  checked.  Attention  to  safety  and  sanitation  is 
especially  keen.  Crews  are  observed  in  food  preparation 
and  evaluated  on  proper  food  handling  procedures. 

And,  oh  yes  — evaluation  team  members  also  get  to  eat 
the  food. 
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A LCDR  Brian  P.  Murphy  uses  a flashlight  to  inspect  galley  deck  cleanliness 
aboard  USS  Canopus  (AS  34). 


>-  CDR  Mary  Lynn  Slough,  a native  of  Kentucky,  and  MS3 
La-Wanda  Hill  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  inspect  the  salad  bar  on 
Canopus. 

“Presentation  is  very  important.  Even  though  these  are 
Navy  ships  and  commands,  we  have  to  approach  them  as 
if  they  were  five-star  restaurants,”  explained  Slough. 

Of  course,  the  individual  Sailor  may  have  his  or  her  own 
opinion  on  how  well  the  galley  operates.  “As  we  lunch  on 
board  an  activity,  we  will  randomly  speak  with  crew  mem- 
bers,” Slough  said.  “We  ask  them  how  the  food  is  day-in 
and  day-out.  Very  few  hesitate  to  give  their  opinions.” 
“Commands  are  judged  using  our  universal  checklist,” 
adds  Fred  Dunsmoor,  part  of  the  evaluation  team  and  a 
member  of  the  International  Food  Service  Executives 
Association.  “All  commands  have  access  to  the  checklist. 
It’s  a matter  of  taking  advantage  of  it,  and  using  their  own 
initiative,  imagination  and  ingenuity.” 

Evaluation  team  members  have  recently  seen  some 
innovations  to  include  the  installation  of  “Healthy  Bars,” 
stocked  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  unique  galley 
motifs. 

“The  idea  is  to  give  the  crew  a wide  variety  and  a good 
selection  at  each  meal,”  Slough  says.  “Many  times,  the 
meal  is  the  best  part  of  a Sailor’s  day.” 

It  takes  a lot  of  hard  work  to  become  a Ney  competition 
finalist,  according  to  Dunsmoor.  “When  you  get  to  this  level 
it’s  hard,  because  the  finalists  are  very,  very  close.  Every- 
one at  this  level  is  already  a winner.  What  we’re  trying  to  do 
is  select  the  winner  of  the  winners.”  $ 


CAPT  Edward  F.  Ney  Award  Winners 

Ashore  Commands 

Small  - — Naval  Computer  and  Telecommunications  Area 
Master  Station,  Eastern  Pacific 
Medium  — Naval  Station  Mayport,  Florida 
Large  — Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor 
Reserve  — Naval  Air  Station  South  Weymouth. 

Afloat  Commands 

Submarine  — USS  Michigan  (SSBN  727)  (Blue) 

Small  — USS  Scott  (MCM  8) 

Medium  — USS  Briscoe  (DD  977) 

Large  - USS  Essex  (LHD  2) 

Tender/Repair  Ship  — USS  Canopus  (AS  34) 

Aircraft  Repair  — USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73) 

MG  W.P.T.  Hill  Memorial  Award  Winners 

Best  Mess  Hall  — Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Ariz., 
Mess  Hall  710,  Commander,  Marine  Corps  Air  Bases 
Western  Area 

Best  Field  Mess  — 8th  Engineer  Support  Battalion,  2nd 
Force  Service  Support  Group,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C., 

II  MEF,  Marine  Forces  Atlantic 

Best  Reserve  Field  Mess  — Headquarters  and  Service 
Company,  6th  Engineer  Support  Battalion,  Marine 
Reserve  Forces,  Portland,  Ore. 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands  and 
Orr  is  a Norfolk-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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All  - Navy  volleyball  team:  first  in 


teamwork  and  on  the  court 

Story  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


As  she  lofts  the  ball  up  to 
serve  during  the  opening 
match  of  the  women’s 
armed  forces  volleyball  tourna- 
ment championship,  pitting  the 
All-Navy  volleyball  team  against 
the  Marine  Corps’  best,  her 
body  uncoils  and  smacks  the 
ball  with  an  unforgiving  force  — 


like  a boxer  connecting  with  an 
overhand  right. 

That  serve  was  the  beginning  of  a 
severe  spiking  the  Navy  gave  the 
Army,  Air  Force  and  Marines  as  they 
cruised  to  the  tournament  champion- 
ship in  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

But  don’t  be  mistaken.  As  this 
talented  team  served,  set  and  spiked 
their  way  toward  a first-place  finish, 


Sailor  has  visions  of  Olympic  track  team  fame 

Story  and  photo  by  J01  Ray  Mooney 


'his  guy  runs  with  the  big  boys, 
blazing  around  two  laps  fast 
enough  to  place  him  among  the 
best  in  the  nation.  He  may  be  among 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Radioman  3rd  Class  Carlos  Ward  is 
an  800-meter  runner  who  dreams  of 
the  Olympics.  His  credentials  include 
winning  his  event  at  the  annual  All- 


Armed Forces  track  meet,  not  just 
once,  but  for  the  last  three  years. 

“If  that’s  not  an  eye  opener,  I don’t 
know  what  is,”  Ward  said.  Last  year’s 
victory  placed  him  on  the  team 
representing  the  United  States  in 
France  for  an  all-military  competition. 
He  was  the  only  Navy  member 
chosen  to  compete  against  military 
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winning  might  have  meant  everything, 
but  it  certainly  wasn’t  the  only  thing. 

According  to  head  coach  Morris 
Davis,  in  addition  to  capturing  the  first- 
place  trophy,  “building  cohesiveness 
and  teamwork  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. One  of  the  things  I talked  about 
at  training  camp  was  developing  an 
outstanding  team  with  an  equally 
outstanding  attitude,”  he  said. 

And  that’s  exactly  what  he  did.  The 
team,  composed  of  players  who’ve 
competed  on  levels  ranging  from 
NCAA  Division  I universities,  such  as 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  to  intramural, 
thrives  on  and  understands  the 
importance  of  teamwork. 

“It’s  extremely  important  — espe- 
cially in  volleyball,”  said  setter  and 
captain,  Heidi  Fleming,  a former  Naval 
Academy  and  1990  All-Navy  and  All- 
Armed  Forces  volleyball  player.  “Every 
player  is  essential.  It’s  like  a ballet  out 
there.  Everybody  has  a position  and 
specific  moves  to  do  in  each  play.” 


teams  from  around  the  world. 

“I  didn’t  perform  as  well  as  I would 
have  liked,”  said  Ward.  He  had 
tendonitis  in  his  knees  and  wasn’t  at 
his  best,  but  ran  anyway.  “It  was  a 
learning  experience  and  was  really 
good  exposure.” 

International  exposure  and  compe- 
tition are  nothing  new  to  Ward.  He 
competed  in  what  was  Czechoslova- 
kia while  attending  Lamar  University  in 
Texas.  During  that  time,  in  1987,  Ward 
was  ranked  sixth  in  the  nation  in  the 
800  meters.  He  has  slipped  a bit  since 
then,  last  year  ranking  12th  after  a 
meet  at  Florida  State  University.  No 
matter.  The  30-year-old  Ward  relent- 
lessly continues  to  press  toward  his 
goal  of  competing  in  the  Olympics. 

Visions  of  competing  for  the  U.S. 

Olympic  track  team  dance  in  his  head 
like  a beautiful  dream.  “I've  never 
been  so  close  to  the  Olympics  in  all 
my  years  of  running,"  Ward  said.  He 
needs  to  shave  half  a second  off  his 
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“Besides  being  students  of  the 
game,  these  women  can  flat  out  play,” 
said  Davis.  “With  this  year's  team  I can 
go  anywhere  on  the  bench  and  not 
have  a problem  putting  anybody  on 
the  court.  All  of  them  are  extremely 
good  ball  players.  When  I make  a 
substitution  I don’t  have  any  worries,” 
said  the  second-year  coach. 

Davis  backed  up  those  words  when 
he  started  half  of  his  second-teamers 
in  the  team’s  first  game  of  the  tourna- 
ment against  the  Marines.  Setter 
Ginger  Miles,  a first-time  All-Navy 
volleyball  player,  was  one  of  those 
players.  “It  just  shows  how  deep  and 
talented  a team  we  are,”  said 
Miles,  after  helping 
stomp  the  Marines, 
three  games  to  one. 


• I 

n 


“Our  bench  is  just  as  strong  as  the  first 
team,”  said  right-side  hitter  Mary 
White,  a six-year  All-Navy  volleyball 
player. 

But  Davis  said  it’s  not  just  talent. 
These  players  have  an  inner  strength 
as  well  ...  an  attitude.  “What  we  yell 
on  the  court  is  ‘Navy  attitude,’”  said 
the  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  native.  “Defense 
isn’t  skill  or  technique  — it’s 
about  how  bad  you  want  it.  * 

Who’s  gonna  dive  or  dig  ^ % 

for  the  ball?  ^ 


Who’s  gonna  hit  the  floor  for  it? 
Anybody  can  hit  a ball  coming  straight 
on.  This  team  is  willing  to  do  the  little 
things  it  takes  to  win.  Without  that 
attitude  you  can’t  win.”  i- 


Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


best  time  to  make  the  trials  next  year. 
“I  know  it’s  there.  It’s  just  a matter  of 
time.” 

LCDR  Bob  Hertan,  the  All-Navy 
track  coach,  agrees.  “If  he  trains 
intensely  at  the  level  he  needs  to,  he’ll 
be  at  the  trials,”  said  Hertan,  an 
aerospace  physiologist  from  Carlsbad, 
Calif.  “Carlos  has  both  ability  and 
potential.  He’s  been  ranked  in  the  top 
20  in  the  nation  for  two  years  in  a 
row.” 

Ward,  a Houston  native  with  six 
years  in  the  Navy,  has  achieved 
professional  athlete  status  and  travels 
around  the  country,  and  even  to 
Canada,  to  compete  in  track  meets. 

His  performances  in  military  track 
competitions,  however,  generally  only 
take  a month  out  of  the  year.  Although 
the  Navy  track  commitment  is  short  (a 
three-week  All-Navy  camp  in  May 
followed  by  the  All-Armed  Forces 
meet),  Ward  feels  he  owes  the  pro- 
gram a lot.  “If  the  Navy  didn’t  have  a 


track  and  field  camp,  I don’t  think  I 
would  be  where  I am  now.  I might  still 
be  running,  but  having  a camp  has 
helped  a great  deal.” 

Ward  hopes  to  make  track  a career 
following  this  tour  in  the  Navy.  “I’m  at 
that  stage  now  where  I don’t  have  a 
choice.  I have  to  train  to  compete 
with  the  top  guys  in  the  country  and  in 
the  world,”  he  said.  Running  is  Ward’s 
life  and  he  has  devoted  too  much  time 
and  energy  to  switch  lanes  now.  $ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 


>■  RM3  Carlos  Ward,  an  800-meter 
runner,  trains,  trains,  trains  to  keep  his 
sights  on  his  Olympic  dreams. 
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Sailor  speeds  to  victory  in  Hawaiian  motorcycle  race 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Robert  Benson 


There  are  three  keys  to  winning  a motorcy- 
cle race,”  said  Photographer’s  Mate  2nd 
Class  Brad  Dillon,  after  he  and  his  civilian 
teammate,  Russell  Kagawa,  recently  won 
the  600cc  division,  finishing  7th  overall  at  the 
Woody’s  Hot  Dog  Hawaii  4-hour  Challenge  in  Pearl 
Harbor. 

“You  need  a well-prepared  bike,  a well-prepared 
crew  and  a well-prepared  strategy.  Some  teams 
try  to  ride  hard  and  build  a lead,  while  other  teams 


will  make  fewer  pit  stops  by  being  somewhat  con- 
servative on  the  track,”  said  Dillon,  who  is  assigned 
to  Fleet  Imaging  Command  Pacific,  Barber’s  Point, 
Hawaii. 

The  26-year-old  Dillon,  riding  a Yamaha  FZR600, 
attributed  his  win  to  outstanding  preparation  and 
strategy,  a strategy  which  called  for  very  few,  but 
very  quick  pit  stops.  His  pit  crew,  made  up  of  family 
and  friends,  refueled  his  bike,  performed  a safety 
check  and  switched  riders  in  less  than  30  seconds. 
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“This  is  one  of  the 
best  days  of  my  life,”  said  Dil- 
lon, speaking  of  the  race  which  fielded 
17  teams  from 
Hawaii  and  Califor- 
nia. “Everything  went 
perfectly.” 

The  race  started  short- 
ly after  noon.  Four  hours 
later  Dillon  and  his  part- 
ner had  completed  near- 
ly 260  miles  and  1 85  laps 
around  the  eight-turn, 

1 .4-mile  course. 

Dillon  earned  his  cham- 
pionship  after  being 
drawn  to  motorcycle  rac- 
ing in  1990.  “I’ve  never 
competed  in  any  other 
sport  that’s  so  challenging,”  he  said.  “What  I like 
most  about  racing  bikes  is  the  feeling  of  control. 
During  the  race  we  went  into  turn  two  going  about 


1 1 5 mph  and  came  out  of  it  accelerating  to 
120  mph.  That’s  an  exhilarating  feeling  — it’s  just 
man  and  machine,”  Dillon  said. 

He  points  to  a 1992  race  as  his  most  exciting. 
“The  most  awesome  thing  I’ve  ever  done  in  my  life 

was  competing  at  a 24- 
hour  race  at  Willow 
Springs  Raceway  in 
Southern  California.” 
he  said.  “Racing  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  go- 
ing around  a three- 
quarter  turn  doing  120 
mph  with  your  knee 
inches  from  the  ground 
and  the  only  illumina- 
tion coming  from  the 
bike’s  headlights  — you 
start  thinking  you’re  the 
baddest  in  the  world,” 
said  Dillon.  “Then  one 
of  the  pros  comes  shooting  by  on  a bigger  bike 
and  you  quickly  regain  reality.” 

Dillon  won’t  be  taking  another  shot  at  a motor- 
cycle racing  title  for  a while,  instead 
choosing  to  take  time  off  to  save 
money.  “But  I’ll  be  back,”  he  said 
valiantly.  £ 

Benson  is  assigned  to  Naval  Base, 

Pearl  Harbor. 


“To  be  racing  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  going  around  a three-quar- 
ter turn  doing  120  mph  with  your 
knee  inches  from  the  ground  ... 
you  start  thinking  you’re  the  bad- 
dest  in  the  world.” 

- PH2  Brad  Dillon 


•<  •<  PH2  Brad  Dillon  leans  his  bike  into 
turn  eight  at  approximately  80  mph  at  the 
Woody’s  Hot  Dog  Hawaii  4-Hour  Chal- 
lenge held  near  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii. 
Dillon  won  his  division  and  placed  7th 
overall  at  the  race,  which  fielded  17  of  the 
best  teams  from  Hawaii  and  California. 


A PH2  Brad  Dillon  (left)  said  it’s  an  exhilarating  feeling  of  control  when  racing  a 
motorcycle.  “It’s  just  man  and  machine.” 
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Family  members  work  together 
aboard  Yellowstone 


Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Reymundo  Arellano 


Family  separations  are  part  of  Navy 
life.  But  for  some  Sailors  on  board 
USS  Yellowstone  (AD  41),  sepa- 
ration is  measured  in  decks. 

“When  everybody’s  homesick,  miss- 
ing parents,"  said  Disbursing  Clerk  Sea- 
man Lisa  Carter,  “all  I have  to  do  is  go 
up  a flight  of  stairs  and  I can  see  my 
mother  — every  day!” 

Carter  and  her  mother,  Yeoman  2nd 
Class  Gwendolyn  Carter,  are  both  crew 
members  on  board  the  repair  ship  Yel- 
lowstone. 


When  DKSN  Carter  was  up  for  or- 
ders, her  mother  contacted  the  disburs- 
ing clerk  detailer  and  arranged  for  her 
daughter  to  be  stationed  on  the  ship.  “I 
was  happy  about  the  idea,”  said  DKSN 
Carter.  “I  figured  if  I had  to  be  on  a ship, 
what  better  place  than  on  a ship  with 
your  mother?” 

“We  have  always  been  close,”  YN2 
Carter  said.  “The  only  thing  I wanted  to 
do  was  be  close  to  my  baby.” 

The  Carters  aren’t  the  only  family 
members  who  are  stationed  together  on 


Yellowstone.  Down  in  the  laundry  spac- 
es you  might  do  a double  take  when 
you  encounter  Ship’s  Serviceman  Sea- 
man Morris  J.  Simpson  and  his  identi- 
cal twin  brother,  SHSN  Marcel  D.  Simp- 
son. 

“We  went  to  boot  camp,  AT  (appren- 
ticeship training)  and  our  first  command 
together,”  said  Marcel. 

The  Simpsons  entered  the  Navy  un- 
der the  Buddy  Program  which  ensures 
joint  orders  through  apprenticeship  train- 
ing for  individuals  enlisting  together. 
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-<  YN2  Gwendolyn  Carter  and  her 
daughter,  DKSN  Lisa  Carter,  enjoy  a 
moment  together  while  in  port  in  Haifa, 
Israel. 

> SHSN  Marcel  D.  Simpson  (left)  and 
his  twin  brother,  SHSN  Morris  J. 
Simpson,  both  work  in  the  ship’s 
laundry. 


Y GM1  Reginald  McNeil  and  his  sister 
SR  Monique  Plair,  are  both  crewmem- 
bers on  board  USS  Yellowstone  (AD 
41). 

“While  we  were  in  boot  camp  our  CC 
(company  commander)  didn’t  know  that 
we  were  twins  at  first.  He  thought  we 
were  the  same  person,”  Morris  recalled 
with  a chuckle. 

The  brothers  have  been  on  Yellow- 
stone since  July  1 993  and  enjoy  having 
each  other’s  company.  “Close  to  the 
middle  of  a cruise,”  said  Marcel,  “peo- 
ple get  homesick,  but  I have  my  brother 
here  to  talk  to.” 

Yellowstone  provides  maintenance 
and  logistics  support  to  the  ships  of  the 
6th  Fleet.  Part  of  this  support  comes 
from  yet  another  family  team. 

“I  have  a younger  sister  on  board,” 
said  Gunner’s  Mate  First  Class  Reginald 
McNeil.  “She  [Seaman  Recruit  Monique 


Plair]  recently  reported  from  boot  camp 
and  AT.” 

McNeil,  an  11 -year  Navy  veteran, 
said  he  is  pleased  to  have  his  younger 
sibling  nearby  and  having  an  older,  more 
seasoned  Sailor  as  a brother  has  its 
advantages,  according  to  Plair. 

“It  helps  a lot,”  she  said.  “He  helps 
me  with  my  military  requirements  and 
getting  all  my  courses  done,  so  that 
makes  it  a lot  easier.” 


These  Sailors  all  say  they  are  lucky 
to  have  a family  member  so  close.  When 
asked  what  was  the  best  part  of  having 
another  family  member  with  her,  Plair 
summed  it  up  best.  “Just  knowing  I have 
somebody  there  ...  When  I’m  so  far 
away  from  home,  I still  have  home 
here.’i 


Arellano  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Com- 
mand, Atlantic. 


USS  Yellowstone  (AD  41) 


Commissioned:  May  31,  1980 
Length:  642  feet 
Speed:  20  Knots 
Complement:  1,681 
Guns:  Two  20mm  MK  67 

The  first  U.S.  destroyer  tender 
of  post-World  War  II  design. 
Services  can  be  provided  simulta- 
neously to  six  guided-missile 
destroyers  moored  alongside. 

Four  of  the  class  were  involved  in 
the  war  with  Iraq  in  1991 . 
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HM3  SERVES  COUNTRY 
AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITY 


When  Hospital  Corpsman  3rd 
Class  Laura  Middendorf 
joined  the  Navy  and  be- 
came a laboratory  technician,  she  said 
she  missed  the  close  relationships  she 
had  forged  with  students  and  co- 
workers during  the  two  years  she 


A HM3  Laura  Middendorf  talks  to  a 
civilian  lab  technician  in  NMCO’s 
immunochemistry  lab.  Middendorf 
volunteers  her  free  time  to  offer 
encouragement  to  AIDS  patients  and 
also  volunteers  at  the  Marine  Mammal 
Center,  Sausalito,  Calif. 

taught  high  school.  So  she  became 
involved  with  local  community  service 
programs. 

Now  a training  petty  officer  at  Naval 
Medical  Center  Oakland’s  (NMCO) 
immunochemistry  laboratory,  Midden- 
dorf volunteers  her  time  through  the 
Volunteer  Centers  of  Alameda  County, 
Calif. 

“I  feel  good  about  what  I’m  doing,” 
said  Middendorf.  “It’s  definitely  helping 
me  regain  the  sense  of  optimism  and 
compassion  I’d  lost  while  working  only 
in  the  lab. 

“I  went  to  NMCO’s  social  services 
office  to  find  some  type  of  volunteer 
work,  and  they  put  me  in  touch  with 
the  Alameda  County  volunteer  organi- 
zation,” she  said.  Then,  after  going 


through  a series  of  interviews,  she 
decided  to  work  with  AIDS  patients 
through  “Project  Eden.” 

The  next  step  was  completing  a 
40-hour  training  session  where  she 
learned  different  ways  of  moving  AIDS 
patients  with  restricted  movement, 

and  familiarized  herself  with 
their  medications  and  the 
different  symptoms  they 
exhibit. 

Middendorf  is  now 
forming  a special  bond  with 
her  patient.  “The  elderly  man 
I work  with  doesn’t  have  any 
family  here.  He  doesn’t 
speak  a lot  of  English,  mainly 
Spanish,  and  since  my 
Spanish  is  pretty  bad,  it  gets 
quite  interesting.  He  really 
likes  to  sit  around  and  talk,” 
the  Decatur,  Ind. , native  said.  “He’ll  tell 
me  the  same  stories  over  and  over 
again,  which  is  good,  since  I usually 
don’t  understand  them  the  first  or 
second  time  anyway.” 

Middendorf  is  also  involved  with  the 
Marine  Mammal  Center  in  Sausalito, 
Calif.  “I  help  the  crew  work  with 
harbor  seals,  elephant  seals  and  sea 
lions,”  Middendorf  said.  “We  do  force 
feedings,  tubings,  start  IVs,  give 
injections,  a lot  of  cleaning  ...  It 
definitely  gets  the  adrenalin  going.” 
Despite  the  drawbacks  and  extra 
work  due  to  a shortage  of  volunteers, 
Middendorf  has  managed  to  maintain 
her  drive  and  enthusiasm  for  her 
activities  because  she  said  she  “wants 
to  help  make  the  world  a better 
place.”  i 


Story  and  photo  by  JOSN  Ed  Bockstruck 
who  is  assigned  to  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Pilot  battles 
G-forces  on  the 
ground,  in  the  air 

We  all  have  our  share  of  ups 
and  downs  in  life,  but  for 
LCDR  Douglas  D.  Nord- 
meyer,  those  ups  and  downs  happen 
just  a bit  more  often.  Nordmeyer,  the 
officer-in-charge  of  Naval  Reserve 
Carrier  Airborne  Early  Warning  Squad- 
ron (V AW)  78,  Norfolk,  and  an  E-2C 
Hawkeye  pilot,  is  also  a medal- 
winning downhill  international  skier. 


“The  Navy  has  always  encouraged 
me  to  continue  competing,”  said  the 
16-year  Navy  veteran. 

The  39-year-old  downhill  skier 
competes  in  races  in  France,  Italy  and 
Germany.  He  recently  qualified  to 
represent  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Bad 
Reichenhall,  Germany,  in  the  1994 
Conseil  International  Du  Sport  Militaire 
(CISM).  The  best  military  athletes  from 
100  countries  compete  in  the  CISM 
summer  and  winter  sports. 

Nordmeyer  trains  on  dry  land  by 
roller  blading  and  bicycling.  When  he 
can,  he  travels  to  West  Virginia  to  ski. 
Nordmeyer  will  compete  in  the  Alpine 
ski  competition  hosted  in  Andermatt, 
Switzerland,  in  1995.  & 

Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Milinda  D.  Jensen- 
Salcetti,  a reservist  assigned  to  Naval  Air 
Reserve  Norfolk  public  affairs  office. 
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8TH  grade  students  learn 

ROTES  AT  SE&EEE  QALLEV 


A E.O.  Green  School’s  Work  Opportunities  Program  students  Sopisey 
Tan  (left)  and  Virginia  Habel  (far  right)  prepare  chili  for  CBC  galley 
patrons  while  under  the  watchful  eye  of  MSI  James  Wright  (center). 


It’s  not  just  a job,  it’s  an  adventure” 
was  a well-known  advertising 
slogan  for  the  Navy’s  recruiting 
program.  It’s  also  something  two  8th 
graders  from  the  E.O.  Green  School 
have  found  in  the  simmering  kettles, 
hissing  steam  tables  and  churning 
mixers  of  the  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Center’s  (CBC)  general 
mess. 

As  participants  in  the  Work  Oppor- 
tunities Program,  Virginia  Habel  and 
Sopisey  Tan  spend  two  hours  of  their 
school  day  working  alongside  the 
galley  staff  learning  general  food 
preparation  and  presentation  skills, 
and  the  standards  required  by  the 
Navy  for  food  service  areas. 

The  concept  of  student  aides  is  not 
new  to  CBC  and  the  staff  at  the  galley 
is  making  an  extra  effort  to  give  their 
students  valuable  lessons  they  will  be 
able  to  use  down  the  road. 

“The  main  thing  we  expect  here  is 
effort.  They  (the  students)  are  here  to 
learn,”  explained  Mess  Management 
Specialist  1 st  Class  James  Wright, 
work  opportunities  student  coordinator 
for  the  CBC  general  mess.  “I  am  trying 
to  give  them  a well-rounded  experi- 
ence, so  when  they  go  out  into  the 
community  they  will  be  professionals.” 
Variety  seems  to  be  the  spice  of 
Wright’s  teaching  philosophy.  Learning 
a variety  of  different  skills  in  various 
aspects  of  day-to-day  operation  holds 
the  students’  interest  and  keeps  them 
out  of  a mundane  routine.  “I  teach  a 
variety  of  things  like  garnishing,  napkin 
folding,  etc.  ...  We  are  at  the  point 
where  we  are  ready  to  put  them  into 
more  challenging  areas,"  Wright  said. 
“I’m  trying  to  get  feedback  from  them 
so  they  won’t  get  stuck  in  a rut.” 
Holding  the  girls’  interest  is  not  a 


problem  according  to  Wright.  The  two 
students  have  impressed  him  with 
their  professional  attitudes  and 
willingness  to  try  new  ideas.  “I  have 
really  been  impressed  with  them.  In 
some  respects  I get  a better  response 
from  them  than  I do  from  the  sailors 
under  me,”  Wright  explained.  “They 
are  interested  and  that  is  what  im- 
presses me  most.  One  of  the  girls 
[Habel]  surprised  her  mom  and  dad  by 
fixing  a garnish  she  learned  here.” 

“Our  friends  think  we’re  lucky,” 

Habel  said  as  she  described  her  galley 
assignment.  “Working  here  is  a lot 
more  fun  than  working  in  an  office  and 
we  get  to  eat.”  Tan  agreed  with  her 
classmate,  but  admitted  when  they 
first  learned  of  their  work  assignment 
they  were  a little  apprehensive  of  what 
it  would  be  like  to  work  in  a Navy 
galley.  “I  was  surprised,”  she  said.  “I 
wasn’t  sure  what  to  expect,  but  it 


turned  out  to  be  fun.” 

As  the  school  year  wound  down, 
Habel  and  Tan  looked  forward  to 
summer  vacation  and  the  galley  staff 
prepared  to  say  goodbye  to  its 
protegees.  “I’m  not  sure  if  our  partici- 
pation in  the  program  will  continue,” 
said  Wright.  “I  hope  it  does  because  it 
has  been  a challenge  for  us  as  well  as 
the  students.”  i 

Story  by  J03  Sarah  E.  Burford  and  photo 
by  PHAA  Ben  Glade.  Burford  and  Glade 
are  assigned  to  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 
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Bearings 


Commander-in-chief  addresses 
WWII  veterans  and  troops 


President  Clinton  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  service  members  of  the 
Naval  Support  Activity  and 
Allied  Forces  South  during  his  D-Day 
commemoration  trip  to  honor  those 
who  are  buried  at  the  Sicily-Rome 
American  Cemetery  in  Nettuno,  Italy, 
in  June.  Close  to  10,000  people 
attended  the  ceremony. 

“I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the 
job  you  did  today,”  he  said.  “I  was 
personally  very  moved,  and  what  you 
did  meant  an  awful  lot  to  the  Ameri- 


can veterans  who  were  here  and  their 
family  members  and  to  the  countless 
thousands  of  others  back  in  the 
United  States  who  were  watching  this 
on  the  television  and  reliving  their  own 
experiences  here  at  this  hallowed 
place. 

“I  know  this  whole  event  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  your 
efforts.  You  should  be  very  proud  of  it, 
and  I am  personally  very  grateful  and 
proud  of  you.  Thank  you." 

Senators  Bob  Dole  and  Daniel 


Inouye,  both  World  War  II  veterans  of 
the  Italian  Campaign  were  also  in 
attendance  at  the  ceremony.  £ 

Story  by  J02  Bruce  Moody  and  J02  Jody 
Popich  who  are  assigned  to  PAO,  U.S. 
Naval  Support  Activity,  Naples,  Italy. 


Base  turns  te  fer  families 


issuing  checks  to  fire  victims.  “If  we 
got  a claim  by  1 p.m.,  it  was  ready 
two  hours  later.  If  we  got  [a  claim] 
after  1 p.m.,  it  was  [usually]  ready 
by  10  am,”  he  said. 

Realizing  that  military  mem- 
bers probably  lost  most  of  their 


More  than  the  furniture  and 
kitchenware  belonging  to 
military  members  and  DoD 
civilians  burned  in  a warehouse  fire  on 
Naval  Station  (NavSta)  Rota,  Spain, 
this  spring.  Thirty-eight  families  and 
individuals  lost  the  things  that  make  a 
house  a home. 

“We  connect  with  objects.  We 
define  ourselves  with  what  we 
have,  so  when  we  begin  to  define 
what  we’ve  lost,  there  is  a great 
sense  of  personal  loss,”  said  Cathy 
Adams-Bomar,  chief  of  counseling 
at  the  NavSta’s  Family  Service 
Center. 

Adams-Bomar  was  among  the 


many  community  representatives  to 
meet  with  people  who  lost  household 
goods  in  the  fire.  About  60  people 
gathered  with  Base  Commander 
CAPT  Richard  G.  Simms,  who  told  the 
victims,  “We  are  here  to  serve  you.” 
According  to  ENS  Blake  Edwards, 
disbursing  officer  at  PSD,  his  people 
provided  a quick  turnaround  when 


uniform  items,  Navy  Exchange  Officer 
LCDR  Ed  Clemente,  offered  a special 
uniform  delayed  payment  option  and 
priority  on  tailoring.  Clemente  also 
announced  free  home  layaway  with  a 
liberal  payment  plan,  free  delivery  on 
major  purchase  items  and  priority 
processing  of  unique  catalogue  orders 
where  possible  for  families  affected  by 
the  fire. 

“I  think  the  Exchange  is  being 
wonderful,”  said  Deborah  Cartafalsa. 
The  mother  of  two  and  wife  of  a 
member  of  VQ  2 said  her  family  lost 
more  than  5,000  pounds  of  household 
goods  in  the  fire. 

According  to  Adams-Bomar,  anger 
and  stress  are  all  part  of  the  grieving 
process  and  the  families  were  told  to 
expect  those  feelings.  While  29  of  the 
38  families  are  inbound  to  Rota, 
Adams-Bomar  said  the  nine  who  are 
outbound  need  just  as  much  help. 
“They  probably  lost  some  good  i 


Story  and  photos  by  JOC(SW)  Terry 
Briggs  who  is  assigned  to  PAO,  NavSta 
Rota,  Spain. 
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Junior  high  students  and  sub 
cruise  the  infobahn 


Kids  say  the  darndest  things. 
Just  ask  Radioman  1 st  Class 
Jay  Dunn. 

The  28-year-old  submariner  is 
assigned  to  Toledo,  a U.S.  Navy 
submarine  currently  under  construc- 
tion at  Newport  News  Shipyard  in 
Virginia.  He  recently  established  a 
communication  link-up  with  a school 
in  the  sub’s  namesake  city  of  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Through  a computer,  Dunn  and  his 
fellow  crew  members  talk  to  students 
at  Toledo's  Byrnedale  Junior  High 
School  three  times  a month.  Tran- 
scripts from  the  conversations  show  a 
wide  variety  of  questions  ranging  from 
personal  to  technical. 

School:  “What  does  being  under 
water  for  a long  period  of  time  do  to 
you  psychologically?” 

Sub:  “When  we  apply  for  sub 
assignments,  we  undergo  a psycho- 
logical test  to  determine  if  we’re  fit 
to  be  on  a sub.  I think  it’s  exciting 
and  fast-paced.  It’s  like  being  an 
astronaut.  You’re  far  from  home  but 
with  a job  to  do  to  keep  you  busy." 
School:  “ What  do  you  do  with  the 
waste  from  the  toilets  when  you’re 
underwater?" 

Sub:  “We’re  allowed  to  dispose  of 
our  waste  just  like  the  fish  do,  but 
we  must  be  a certain  distance  from 
the  shore.  Our  trash  and  other 
things  are  disposed  of  with  the 
environment  kept  in  mind.  We  don’t 
dispose  of  any  plastics  at  sea.” 

Other  questions  include:  “Do  you 
get  cable?  Are  you  ever  scared  about 
your  mission?  What’s  the  food  like, 
and  how  old  are  you  in  dog  years?” 
“The  most  interesting  questions 
we’re  asked  deal  with  how  the  sub 
floats  and  sinks,”  Dunn  said.  “It’s  a 


Dunn  (inset)  talks 
to  (from  left) 
Jenni  Hanley, 
Stanley  Lepiarz, 
Ben  Crissman 


and  Lani  Denman 


via  computer. 


> RM1  James 


challenge  to  take  a technical  idea  and 
explain  it  to  a youngster.” 

Dunn  said  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  he’s  been  asked  though,  is 
why  there  aren’t  any  women  on  board 
submarines. 

“Talking  about  gender  differences 
with  seventh  graders  is  a challenge,” 
Dunn  said.  “I  let  them  know  that  the 
only  reason  for  the  absence  of  women 
on  submarines  is  the  lack  of  privacy.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ability.  I also  tell 
them  that  when  they’re  old  enough  to 
join  the  Navy,  they’ll  probably  see 
women  on  submarines.” 

The  program  began  through  the 
mail  when  a faculty  member  heard  the 
submarine  wanted  to  start  an  adopt- 
a-school  program  and  wrote  the  crew. 

“I  answered  a letter  from  one  of  the 
instructors.  After  that,  I was  flooded 
with  mail  from  the  students,”  ex- 
plained Dunn.  “When  I visited  the 
school  last  year,  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  science  department  said  he’d  be 
interested  in  creating  a computer 
hook-up  with  the  submarine. 

“This  program  is  more  effective 
than  just  writing  letters,”  Dunn  said.  “It 
maintains  the  students’  attention  level, 


and  they  don’t  have  to  wait  to  get  their 
questions  answered.” 

The  teachers  at  the  school  agree. 
Doug  Leonard,  who  runs  the  science 
department  at  Byrnedale,  said  the 
students’  interest  is  boosted  by  the 
conversations  they  have  on  the 
computer. 

“This  is  the  students’  first  experi- 
ence with  this  type  of  communication. 
Their  willingness  to  stay  after  school  to 
talk  on  the  computer  shows  the 
amount  of  interest  they  have  in  this 
program,”  Leonard  said. 

“Talking  to  the  kids  reminds  me  of 
what  I must’ve  been  like  when  I was 
their  age.  It  also  shows  the  students 
and  teachers  a side  of  the  Navy  they 
don’t  often  get  to  see,  the  human 
side.  Besides,  the  kids  get  to  go  home 
and  tell  their  parents  they  talked  to  a 
submarine  in  school,”  said  Dunn. 

He  added  he  enjoys  doing  this 
because,  “I  love  kids,  and  if  this 
program  can  help  steer  one  of  them  in 
the  right  direction,  I think  it’s  worth- 
while.” £ 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  Lisa  M.  Novak 
who  is  assigned  to  the  Navy  Public  Affairs 
Center,  Norfolk. 
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Shipmates 


Hospital  Corpsman  2nd  Class  Agustin  DeLaRosa  was 
selected  as  USS  George  Washington’s  (CVN  73)  junior 
petty  officer  of  the  quarter.  The  Los  Angeles  native  serves 
in  the  medical  department  as  a pharmacy  technician. 
The  23-year-old  has  set  his  sights  on  becoming  surface 
warfare  qualified  and  becoming  an  independent  duty 
corpsman. 


Personnelman  1st  Class  Charles  Luther  Reed  of 
the  Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Center  was  recently 
selected  as  the  New  Orleans  Federal  Executive  Board’s 
Outstanding  Enlisted  Person  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Reed,  a native  of  New  York  City,  is  supervisor  of  the 
PASS  Liaison  Division.  The  award  recognizes  an  enlist- 
ed person  who  not  only  does  an  outstanding  job  at  work, 
but  excels  in  endeavors  in  the  civilian  community. 

Machinist’s  Mate  2nd  Class  Michael  Callahan  Jr. 
was  recently  selected  as  both  Sailor  of  the  Year  and 
Employee  of  the  Year  for  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 
Callahan,  the  leading  petty  officer  for  the  military  sup- 
port office,  was  cited  for  his  superior  performance  while 
attending  college  full  time.  Callahan  hails  from  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Joshua  Stewart  of  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  re- 
ported two  significant  safety  hazards  that  earned  him 
an  Excellence  in  Safety  award  in  addition  to  ridding  his 
workplace  of  potentially  life-threatening  hazards.  Stew- 
art, from  Macon,  Ga.,  identified  coveralls  with  improper 
drawstrings  — a hazard  when  used  with  air  supplied 
hoods  — and  reported  a problem  with  fittings  on  more 
than  100  one-half-inch  air  hoses. 

Aviation  Warfare  Systems  Operator  1st  Class  (AW/ 
AC)  Gil  Rodriguez  recently  became  USS  George  Wash- 
ington’s (CVN  73)  first  enlisted  double  Centurion,  having 
completed  200  arrested  landings.  Rodriguez,  a native 
of  Miami,  has  logged  more  than  1 ,200  flight  hours  reach- 
ing this  goal.  The  1 3-year  Navy  man  is  assigned  to  Navy 
Air  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Squadron  (VS)  31 . 


Mary  Lou  Gonzalez,  a senior  environmental  engineer 
at  Naval  Air  Station  Whidbey  Island,  Wash.,  was  award- 
ed the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  DoD  Environmental 
Quality  Individual  award.  Gonzalez,  a native  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, was  recognized  for  her  money-saving  measures 
in  pollution  prevention  while  repeatedly  achieving  regu- 
latory compliance  and  environmental  excellence. 
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Name:  SN  David  J.  Belcher 
Hometown:  Cleveland 

Watch  responsibilities:  Stands  lee  helm  watch  aboard  USS  Saratoga. 

Job  description:  Deck  Seaman  - involved  in  preservation  of  ship,  line  han- 
dling, underway  replenishments  and  basic  seamanship. 

Best  part  of  job:  “Being  able  to  see  the  world,  nighttime  underway  replen- 
ishments and  steering  the  ship  during  underway  watches.” 

Hobbies:  Reading,  playing  football  or  baseball. 

Countries  visited  while  in  Navy:  Italy  and  Spain 


Sara’s  Sailors  say  “So  Long”  Page  4 


Passing  the  word 


AMH2  Julie  Link,  assigned  to  HS  10  at  NAS  North  Island,  San 
Jiego,  inspects  a deswirl  duct  from  the  engine  of  an  SH-60F 
lelicopter.  Link  is  a native  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Photo  by 
3H1(SW)  Mike  Parsed,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific,  San 


<<  SM2  Scott  Bowser,  a native  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  communi- 
cates from  USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  53)  to  other  ships  operat- 
ing off  the  coast  of  San  Diego  by  using  flashes  of  light.  Photo  by 
PHI  Steven  Cooke,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific,  San 


Technically  speaking 


Any  Day  in  the  Navy 


May  1 8,  1 994,  was  like  any  other  day  in  the 
Navy.  Sailors  and  Marines  stood  watches, 
steamed  ships,  trained  and  turned  to  as  part 
of  the  worldwide,  forward-deployed  naval 
forces  team.  Although  some  Sailors  and  Marines  went  to 
work  that  day  only  minutes  from  home,  others  were  at  sea 
and  ashore  thousands  of  miles  and  months  away  from  their 
families. 

In  this  special  issue  of  All  Hands  that  celebrates  the 
Navy’s  218th  Birthday,  you’ll  see  some  of  the  nearly  12,000 


photos  that  were  shot  on  May  1 8th  and  sent  in  by  hun- 
dreds of  our  readers.  There  wasn’t  really  anything  special 
about  May  1 8.  It  was  just  another  day  we  were  forward 
deployed  or  supporting  Sailors  and  Marines  in  the  deploy- 
ment cycle. 

We  didn’t  necessarily  pick  the  most  artistic  or  dynamic 
photos;  we  selected  our  photos  to  reflect  the  diverse 
activities  our  Sailors  and  Marines  are  involved  in  every  day 
as  they  proudly  serve  the  United  States  of  America.  ^ 


U.S.  Naval  Forces  Operations 
May  18,  1994 
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406  Ships 
Underway:  180(44%) 

5 CVs  , 5 LHAs/LHDs/LPHs 
11  exercises/ operations  ongoing 
with  14  countries 
Port  visits  to  9 countries 
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Navigation  detail 

> QM3  Michael  Perreira,  from  Honolulu,  shoots  a 
visual  bearing  from  the  bridge  of  USS  Gary  (FFG 
51).  Photo  by  JOC(AW)  Gloria  Montgomery, 
Fleet  Imaging  Command  Pacific,  San  Diego. 

Yes,  we’re  hiring! 

Y MM1  (SW)  Kevin  Presley,  a native  of  Temple  Hills, 
Md.,  and  a Navy  recruiter  in  Hyattsville,  Md.,  reviews 
the  enlistment  contract  and  enlistment  guarantees 
with  applicant  Rasoolullah  Brother  at  the  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS)  in  Baltimore. 
Brother  is  one  of  the  57,000  people  the  Navy  needs 
to  recruit  this  year.  Photo  by  PHC  Kathleen  N. 
Janoski,  Navy  Recruiting  Command,  Arlington, 
Va. 
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War  bird 

A A03  Vandy  Parron  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  works  on  a weapons  station  on  a P-3 
Orion.  Parron  is  stationed  with  VP  1 0.  Photo  by  PH2  Bob  Joyal,  Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Atlantic,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
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Vaitrng  for  their  ship  to  come  m 

Dottie  Cope  and  Jean  Burgess  brave  a 


turn  to  home  port  in  Gaeta,  Italy.  Cope, 
lose  husband  is  a gunner’s  mate  in  the 
sapons  department  on  board  USS  Belknap 
G 26),  is  Belknap’s  ombudsman.  Burgess’s 
isband  is  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  6th 
set  Commander  as  a cryptologic  technician 
loto  by  PHC  Jack  Baum,  6th  Fleet 
Jblic  Affairs.  V A 


Vigilant  lookout 

> SN  Charles  Pendleton  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  out  for  any  contacts  on  the 
horizon  as  USS  Elliott's  (DD  967) 
starboard  lookout.  Photo  by 
BM3(SW)  Jack  Cooley,  assigned  to 
USS  Elliot  (DD  967). 


Footprint  of  a star 

> Marge  Dilley  makes  a nice 
impression  of  newborn  Drake 
Kamren’s  right  foot  on  his  birth 
certificate  as  his  father,  Steve 
Genest  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  looks 
on  in  the  delivery  room  at  the 
naval  hospital  at  NAS  Whidbey 
Island,  Wash.  Photo  by  PHI 
Richard  D.  Estep,  assigned  to 
Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific, 
Seattle. 
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One  hungry  Sailor 

A GMM2  James  Watkins  eyes  chow 
during  the  noon  meal  on  board  USS 
Jesse  L.  Brown  (FF  1089).  Photo  by 
Scott  D.  Hallford,  assigned  to  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  public  affairs  office, 


Need  a lift? 

■<  A02  Douglas  Wentz  (left)  of 
Rockland,  Calif.,  and  A03  Myron  Alan 
of  Clearmont,  Fla.,  stationed  at  VFA 
25  “Fist  of  the  Fleet,”  help  their 
shipmates  lift  a GBU-12  onto  the  wing 
of  an  F/A-18  Hornet.  Photo  by  PHI 
Donald  E.  Bray,  assigned  to  USS 
Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70). 
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Orders  to  the  helm 

' ■&:  ■ ■ ■ 

TM3(SS)  Dan  Lindsey  (left)  of  Fulton,  N.Y., 
stands  watch  as  helmsman  on  board  USS  Parche 
(SSN  683)  while  TMSN  Jim'  Ingelis  (right)  of 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  stands  the  planesman  watch. 

Photo  by  PHI  Ward  Quayle,  assigned  to 
Commander  Submarine  Development  Group 


Exit  to  the  rear 

< RM2  Steve  Ford, 
assigned  to  Quick  Reaction 
Company,  Joint  Communi- 
cations Support  Element, 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla.,  and 
other  paratroopers  practice 
safely  exiting  an  aircraft 
while  in  flight.  Ford  is  a 
native  of  Cleveland.  Photo 
by  RM1  Robert  B.  Harris, 
MacDill  AFB,  Fla. 


Chefs  special 

A MS3  Velma  Finley,  a native  of  Malvern,  Ark.,  removes  a pan 
of  noodles  from  a warming  rack.  Finley  is  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
NAS  Key  West,  Fla.  Photo  by  PH2  Douglas  F.  Mooney,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center  Atlantic,  Jacksonville,  Det.  Key  West,  Fla. 


Security  conscious 

A SA  Marcus  Anderson  checks  to  ensure  boat  tie 
downs  on  USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  53)  are  secure 
during  a boat  inspection.  Photo  by  PHI  Steven 
Cooke,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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Field  hospital 


Photos  by  PHI  Mark  Therien 

Camp  Pleso  in  Zagreb,  Croatia,  is  a U.N.  encamp-  Nearby,  a French  battalion  clears  a heavily  mined  area 

ment  located  on  the  former  Yugoslavian  Pleso  Air  that  will  take  years.  When  the  Yugoslavian  National  Army 

Base,  which  adjoins  Zagreb’s  commercial  airport.  pulled  out,  large  numbers  of  mines  were  laid  in  an  attempt 

The  area  is  still  partially  occupied  by  the  Croatian  military.  to  make  the  air  base  unusable. 

The  American  compound  is  a tent  city  built  on  a portion  Camp  Pleso  is  a deceptively  peaceful  place  where  only 
of  Croatian  Airlines  tarmac  and  is  manned  by  personnel  the  occasional  Croatian  MiG  or  U.N.  aircraft  breaks  the 
assigned  to  Joint  Task  Force  Provide  Promise  (Forward),  silence.  But  evidence  of  the  instability  of  the  region  rolls  into 

including  Fleet  Hospital  Zagreb,  a Naval  Mobile  Construe-  the  hospital  on  a regular  basis.  Bodies  of  soldiers  ripped 

tion  Battalion  40  detachment  from  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  apart  by  mines  and  mortar  fire  arrive  on  MedEvac  flights 
and  a small  Marine  detachment  from  2nd  Force  Service  from  all  over  the  former  Yugoslavia.  ^ 

Support  Group,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  Therien  is  assigned  to  Fleet  imaging  Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
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Post  operation 

< CDR  Dana  C.  Covey  rewraps  a wound  after  an  operation. 


Intense  work 

V CDR  Dana  C.  Covey  operates  on  an  open  femur  wound  caused  by  a 
mortar. 
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The  good  doctor 

< LCDR  Kerry  Thompson 
of  Indianapolis,  head  of 
physical  therapy  at  Fleet 
Hospital  Zagreb,  visits 
Russian  Private  Dmitri 
Gluhoski.  The.  1 8-year  old 
lost  his  left  leg  when  he 
stepped  on  a land  mine  in 
Croatia.  The  land  mine  blew 
bits  of  metal  and  dirt  into  his 
right  leg,  and  propelled  one 
of  his  boot  nails  into  his  knee 
joint. 


Sonar  contact 

Y STG3(SW)  Dong  You,  from  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  stands  duty  sonar 
operator  in  the  sonar  control  room  of  USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  53) 

Photo  by  PHI  Steven  Cooke,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific,  San 
Diego. 
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Welcome  home,  Sailor 

< Members  of  USS  Florida’s  (SSBN  728)  Blue  Crew  are  reunited  with  their 
families,  most  of  whom  traveled  from  Bangor,  Wash.,  to  NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 

Photo  by  PH2(SW)  D.W.  Novotasky  assigned  to  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN 
72). 


Raising  the  roof 

A USO  volunteers  from  NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  take  an  active  part  in  a housing 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  city.  Photo  by  PH2  Robert  Swinland,  assigned  to 
Fleet  Imaging  Center  Atlantic,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Washin*  down  the  bird 

< AMH1  Robert  Coats  washes  those  hard-to-reach  places  on  a P-3  Orion  at 
Kadena  Air  Force  Base  in  Okinawa,  Japan.  Photo  by  PH3  Sean  Mulligan,  Fleet 
Imaging  Facility  Pacific,  Okinawa,  Japan. 
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Mess  cooking 

OSSN  Ryan  K. 
Harper  of  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho,  scrubs 
away  in  USS 
Enterprise’s  (CVN 
65)  scullery.  Photo 
by  PH2  Anibal 
Rivera  assigned 
to  USS  Enter- 
prise (CVN  65). 


ALL  HANDS 
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Star  bright 

< AA  Doug  Homis,  a native  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 
assigned  to  VAW  1 13  “Black  Eagles,”  does  his  part  to 
keep  America  beautiful  on  the  flight  deck  of  USS  Carl 
Vinson  (CVN  70).  Photo  by  PHI  Donald  E.  Bray, 

assigned  to  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70). 

Bring  ‘em  back  alive 

Y SN  William  McGee  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a stu- 
dent at  rescue  swimmer  school  at  NAS  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  brings  up  a “victim,”  AA  Sean  Krug  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  during  final  testing  on  the  helicopter  training  de- 
vice. Photo  by  ENS  James  G.  Lewis  III,  assigned  to 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 


Ground 

control 

-<  Air  traffic  control- 
lers handle  the 
traffic  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Brunswick, 
Maine.  Photo  by 
PH2  Bob  Joyal, 
Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Atlantic, 
Brunswick,  Maine. 
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ALL  HANDS 


I do  swear 


A Navy  applicants  at  the  Military  Entry  Processing 
Station,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  are  sworn  into  active 
service.  Photo  by  AN  Steven  Harbour,  Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Atlantic,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Getting  ready  for  flight  ops 

< BM3  Ernie  Morris  of  Hardinsburg,  Ky.,  prepares  tie- 
down chains  for  flight  operations  on  board  USS  John 
Young  (DD  973).  Photo  by  LTJG  Nicholas  Serenyi, 
USS  John  Young  (DD  973). 
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Norfolk,  Va.  The  ship  was 
(sioned  the  following  day,  £ 
/transferred  to_the  Turkish 

PHI  Greg  S.  McCreash, 
Center  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
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On  duty 

A MA1(AW/SW)  Edwin  Alvarez,  a native  of  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico,  patrols  the 
streets  of  NAS  North  Island  on  his  nightly  beat.  Photo  by  PHI  M.  Clayton 
Farrington,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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Underwater  construction 

A Divers  work  against  the  current  to 
repair  an  undersea  cable  at  the  Pacific 
Missile  Range  Facility,  Barking  Sands, 
Hawaii.  SW2(DV)  David  Patterson  (left) 
from  Scotch  Plains,  N.J.,  uses  a 
hydraulic  drill  with  assistance  from 
CE2(DV)  Todd  Horne  (right)  from 
Meriden,  Conn.  Both  divers  are 
members  of  Underwater  Construction 
Team  2,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  Photo 
by  PHI  Leroy  Cameron,  Fleet 
Imaging  Command  Atlantic, 

Norfolk. 


Details 

A AE3  Eric  Rumberger  solders  a 
relay  replacement  for  an  A-6  on 
board  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
(CVN  69).  Photo  by  PH3  William 
Quick,  Fleet  Imaging  Center 
Atlantic,  Norfolk. 

Morning  colors 

> SN  Anthony  Hungerman  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  (left),  and  SM3  Rick 
Robinson  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
(right)  raise  the  flag  during 
morning  colors  at  Naval  Amphibi- 
ous Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.  Photo 
by  PH2  Curtis  K.  Biasi,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center  Atlantic, 

Norfolk. 
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Shipmates 

< Four  shipmates  enjoy  each 
other’s  company  at  Naval  Base 
Norfolk.  From  left  are:  SN  Timothy 
Crable,  Canton,  Ohio;  SN  William 
Brewer,  Pittsburgh;  SN  Ebony 
Warren,  Detroit;  and  BM3  (SW)  Mary 
Nelson,  Columbia,  S.C.  Photo  by 
PHI  Alex  Hicks,  Fleet  Imaging 
Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 


Preflight 

< Seating  is  scarce  in  the 
cockpit  of  a P-3  Orion  during 
take-off  preparations  by  a 
VP  1 1 aircrew.  Photo  by  PH2 
Bob  Joyal,  Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Atlantic,  Brunswick, 
Maine. 
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Virtual  reality 

A bridge  crew  from  USS  Acadia 
(AD  42)  practices  getting  under  way 
in  the  Naval  Surface  Force 
Pacific’s  shiphandling  simulator. 
Pictured  are  Conning  Officer 
LTJG  Chris  Downey  of  Martinez, 
Calif.,  ENS  James  Thompson  of 
Houston  (center)  and  BMC(SW) 

Paul  Jones  of  Ramona,  Calif.,  in 
the  background.  Photo  by  PHI 
R.J.  Oriez,  Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Pacific,  San  Diego. 

Cuts  like  a knife 

Y SWSA  Casey  Kisser  of  Yaki- 
ma, Wash.,  cuts  a new  pipe  rack 
at  Naval  Air  Station  Sigonella, 

Italy.  Kisser  is  attached  to  NMCB 
40,  Sigonella.  Photo  by  PH2 
Brian  S.  Montgomery,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center  Atlantic,  Det. 
Sigonella. 


Honor  guard 

> Naval  Station  Norfolk  Honor  Guardsman  BT2 
Robert  B.  Bibbins,  stands  draped  with  the  flag 
during  a change  of  command  ceremony  at  Naval 
Base  Norfolk,  Va.  Photo  by  PHI  Dolores  L. 
Anglin,  Fleet  Imaging  Command  Atlantic, 
Norfolk. 
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Inspection  preparations 

< Michelle  Kohl,  a civilian,  braids  ET2 
Karen  Harris’  hair  before  an  inspec- 
tion, while  MS3  Maureen  Kelly  looks 
on.  Harris  is  from  Etowah,  N.C.,  and 
Kelly  is  from  Erie,  Pa.  Photo  by 
J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler,  Naval  Media 
Center,  Washington,  D.C. 


I just  called  to  say... 

V This  is  one  of  a Sailor’s  favorite 
pastimes.  USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7) 
Sailors  line  the  phones  at  Norfolk 
Naval  Base  Pier  #2.  Photo  by  LT  Eric 
J.  Petterson,  assigned  to  USS 
Guadalcanal  (LPH  7). 
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Pulling  together 

USS  Gary’s  (FFG  51)  deck  crew  takes  in 
the  ship’s  lines.  Photo  by  JOC(AW)  Gloria 
Montgomery,  Fleet  Imaging  Command 
Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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A Navy  family 

> STSCS  Russell  A.  Jennings  (left),  who 
was  assigned  to  USS  Birmingham  (SSN 
695),  pauses  a moment  after  his  retirement 
ceremony  with  his  brother,  Steve  Jennings. 
The  twins  are  from  Quincy,  Calif.  Photo  by 
Lynette  A Christensen,  Pearl  Harbor. 

Say  aaah... 

> >■  CAPT  Brad  Keeney  (left),  from 
Anderson,  S.C.,  and  DN  Patrick  Hawkins 
perform  operative  dentistry  at  the  Naval 
Dental  Center  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Photo 
by  Louise  Sedlevicius,  assigned  to 
Naval  Dental  Center,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Our  daily  bread 

Y MS3  Phillip  Thomas  prepares  plenty  of 
dough  for  baking  aboard  USS  Saratoga 
(CV  60).  Photo  by  PHAN  Oscar  Espino- 
za, assigned  to  USS  Saratoga  (CV  60). 
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On  course,  on  time 

A QMSN(SS)  Andy  Coots,  of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  plots  USS 
Parche’s  fix  before  the  ship  heads  up  to  periscope  depth. 

Photo  by  PHI  Ward  A.  Quayle,  assigned  to  Commander 
Submarine  Development  Group  One. 

Where  did  I put ...  ? 

-<  Ellen  Gillis  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  oversees  the  packout 
of  her  family’s  household  goods  at  NAS  Sigonella.  She  is  the 
wife  of  ET1  Bo  Gillis  of  Homestead,  Fla.  Photo  by  PH2 
Brian  S.  Montgomery,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Atlantic,  Det. 
Sigonella,  Italy. 
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The  controllers 

< ACI(AW)  Gregory  H.  Hall  (right)  and  AC2 
Orlander  Bullock  discuss  the  status  of  late- 
night  air  traffic  in  the  radar  room  at  NAS 
Miramar,  Calif.  Photo  by  LCDR  David  M. 
Ray  a naval  reservist  with  VAW  88,  NAS 
Miramar,  San  Diego. 
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Taking  the  helm 

< BM2  James  Farrell  of  Port  Orchard, 
Wash.,  maneuvers  his  work  boat  away 
from  USS  Roanoke  (AOR  7)  after  posi- 
tioning a painting  barge  alongside.  Photo 
by  Rick  Ellis,  assigned  to  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 
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Boats 


> A curious  tatoo  of  two 
crossed  anchors  decorates  the 
right  hand  of  BMI(SW)  Dennis  - 
Towle,  a crew  member  on  board 
USS  Shreveport  (LPD  12).  Towle 
piped  aboard  guests  to  a recent 
change  of  command  on  board 
the  ship  while  it  was  berthed  at 
Naval  Base  Norfolk,  Va.  Photo 
by  PHI  Dolores  L.  Anglin, 

Fleet  Imaging  Command 
Atlantic,  Norfolk. 


Saying  goodbye 

> CDR  Frank  S.  Klapach 
presents  a flag  to  the  family  of 
SP3  Velma  Blakemoore  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Blakemoore,  who  served  in  the 
Navy  from  1945-47,  will  rest 
beside  her  husband,  LT  William 
T.  Blakemoore.  Sitting  (from  left) 
is  son,  John.. and  his  wife 
Estherene;  grandson , Alexander 
Knaub;  and  daughter,  Helen  J. 
Knaub  from  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Photo  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph 
Dorey,  Naval  Media  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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ALL  HANDS 


< Beneath  the  steady  gaze  of 
the  “Lone  Sailor,"  Hiyil  Donald  L. 
McGuffey  from  Bradfordsville,  Ky., 
reenlists  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Memori- 
al, Washington,  D.C.  Photo  by 
JOI  Kevin  Stephens,  Naval 
Media  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 


With  honor 

<The  Joint  Ceremonial  Honor 
Color  Guard  presents  honors 
during  a wreath  laying  ceremony 
by  the  Minister  of  Defense  of 
Slovakia  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va. 
Photo  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph 
Dorey,  Naval  Media  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Going  ashore 

< BMC(SW)  Coefield  is  piped 
ashore  during  his  retirement 
ceremony  from  USS  Anzio  (CG  68) 
at  Norfolk  Naval  Base.  Coefield  is 
a plankowner  of  Anzio.  Photo  by 
Edward  W.  Huntington,  as- 
signed to  NETPMSA  Visual  Unit, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
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Bull’s  eye 

> GM2  Warren  Soother,  from  Skowhe- 
gan,  Maine,  practices  his  archery  skills  for 
an  archery  tournament  at  Naval  Amphibi- 
ous Base  Little  Creek,  Va.  Soother  is 
stationed  with  Seal  Team  2,  at  the  Little 
Creek  Base.  Photo  by  PH2  Tom  Dolan, 
Fleet  Imaging  Command  Atlantic, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Two  steppin’ 

> EN1  Chris  Gallen, 
(right)  a native  of 
Worland,  Wyo.,  and 
Robyn  Albee  take  a 
country  line  dancing 
class  from  Pam 
Emerson  at  the  San 
Diego  Anchors  and 
Spurs  country- 
western  club.  Gallen 
is  attached  to 
Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  Unit  7. 
Photo  by  PH2  Daniel 
D.  Syverson,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center 
Pacific,  San  Diego. 


Video  break 

> AR  Keenan  Williams  takes  a break 
from  his  flight  deck  duties  to  test  his 
skills  on  one  of  the  newly  installed  video 
games  on  the  mess  deck  of  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71).  Photo  by 
PH2  Jim  Collins,  assigned  to  USS 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71). 
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Chip  and  paint,  chip  and  paint 

SN  Artman  and  SN  Madina  prepare  USS  Curts’  (FFG  38) 
starboard  anchor  for  a fresh  coat  of  paint  while  their  ship- 
mate, SN  Madary  finishes  up  on  the  inside  of  the 
hawsepipe.  Photo  by  PH3  Mark  Pledger  assigned  to 
USS  Independence  (CV  62). 
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Boy  Scouts 

>AOC  Carnell  Johnson 
(center),  of  Columbia,  Tenn., 
and  his  sons  Carnell  (left) 
and  Neill  (right)  at  a Boy 
Scout  meeting  on  NAS  Key 
West,  Fla.  Carnell  is  the 
CPOIC  of  the  Weapons 
Department.  Photo  by  PH3 
Karen  D.  Banks,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center  Atlantic 
Jacksonville,  Det.  Key  West, 
Fla. 


Pumpin’  it  up 

A OS3  Darrick  Horne  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  takes  time  out  of 
his  daily  routine  to  work  out.  Horne  works  for  the  OIC 
Division  on  board  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71).  Photo 
by  PHAN  Jaime  P.  Galdames,  assigned  to  USS  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (CVN  71J. 
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Onions?  Pickles?  Ketchup? 


< For  a good  snack  on  the  run,  Sailors  can  see 
Dion  Mills  at  the  NEX  hot  dog  cart  on  NAS  Bermuda, 

Photo  by  PH2  Gaines,  Fleet  Imaging  Center 
Atlantic  Jacksonville,  Det.  Bermuda. 

Pool  shark 


Y AOAN  Aaron  Werner  of  VFA  86  “Sidewinders” 
squares  up  to  take  a shot  in  his  barracks  lounge  at 
Cecil  Field,  Fla.  Werner  is  a native  of  Boston. 

Photo  by  PH3  Jeb  Randon,  Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Atlantic,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


No  homework  night 

A Retired  PFIC  Marc  Klothakis,  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  his  son 
Jason,  enjoy  a “no  homework  night”  to  do  some  fishing  before 
dinner  at  Sigsbee  Park,  NAS  Key  West,  Fla.  Photo  by 
PHC(NAC)  Dorothy  L.  Klothakis,  Fleet  Imaging  Center 
Atlantic,  Jacksonville,  Det.  Key  West,  Fla. 

Play  hard 

< All  work  and  no  play  makes  for  a dull  day.  Some  of  the 
Sailors  assigned  to  the  self-help  team  get  a workout  during  a 
pickup  basketball  game.  Photo  by  PHI  Michael  S.  O’Hanian. 
assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Pacific,  Oak  Harbor, 
Wash. 
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Not  too  short 

> RM1  Haydee  Vazquez,  a native  of  Bronx,  N.Y.,  has  her 
pants  hemmed  by  NEX  tailor  Vincent  Young.  Photo  by 
J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler,  Naval  Media  Center,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Getting  underway 

Y The  Gold  crew  of  USS  Tennessee  (SSBN  734)  prepares 
to  get  underway  from  Naval  Submarine  Base  Kings  Bay, 

Ga.  Photo  by  Julie  Irwin,  photo  lab,  Kings  Bay,  Ga. 


Listen  up 

>■  An  instructor  at 
Naval  Station,  Treasure 
Island,  Calif.,  firefighting 
school  briefs  his  aircraft 
firefighting  students  on 
the  care  and  safe  use 
of  a fireplug.  Photo  by 
PHAN  Russell  S. 
Cramer,  assigned  to 
USS  Abraham  Lincoln 
(CVN  72). 
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Team  work 

< CECN  Brian  P.  Fitzpatrick  (right)  and  CE2 
Rodney  K.  Longstratt  identify  and  cut  electrical 
circuits  for  a warehouse.  Fitzpatrick,  from 
Boston,  and  Longstratt,  from  Philadelphia,  are 
both  attached  to  CBU  422,  Naval  Station 
Anacostia,  Washington,  D.C.  Photo  by 
J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart,  Naval  Media 
Center,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  most  important  stores 

A ET3  Carrie  A.  Downing,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  SA  Luis  E.  Dickson,  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  load  ice  cream  onto 
the  conveyor  of  USS  L.Y.  Spear  (AS  36).  Photo  by  PHI(DV)  William  L.  Krumpelman  II,  Fleet  Imaging  Command 
Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
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Special  ops 

A U.S.  Air  Force  Special  Operations  helo  pilots  qualify  in 
deck  landing  on  board  USS  Dubuque  (LPD  8)  during 
Cobra  Gold  ‘94.  Photo  by  PHI  (AW)  R.S.  Shanks,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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Big  decision 

Y Armed  force’s  applicants  complete  a long  list  of  evaluations, 
interviews  and  exams  at  Military  Entrance  Processing  Stations 
(MEPS)  before  they  actually  sign  up.  At  MEPS,  Navy  hopeful 
Tamica  Roberts  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  first  talks  with  her  boyfriend 
about  whether  or  not  to  enlist.  In  the  end,  she  decided  to  wait 
and  think  about  joining  the  Navy  for  a while.  Photo  by  PH2 
Susan  M.  Carl,  a naval  reservist  at  Naval  Base  Norfolk. 
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Checking  the  seals 

A DCI(SW)  John  Kalstad,  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
checks  the  seal  of  a Turkish  sailor’s  oxygen  breathing 
apparatus  before  firefighting  training  at  the  Firefighting 
School  in  Norfolk.  Photo  by  PHI  Alex  Hicks,  Fleet 
Imaging  Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 

A slice  of  home 

> HM3  David  A.  Pope  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  finds  some 
time  in  the  evening  during  his  six-month  deployment  to 
Fleet  Hospital  Zagreb,  Croatia,  to  watch  a videotape  he 
received  from  his  wife  of  his  2-year-old  son  Dalton.  “This  is 
my  fourth  deployment,  but  the  first  one  away  from  my 
child,  and  it’s  hitting  me  harder,  it  really  is,”  said  Pope,  who 
is  stationed  at  Naval  Air  Weapons  Station,  China  Lake, 

Calif.  “I  hope  when  I get  off  the  plane  he  reacts  in  a positive 
way,  you  know,  comes  charging  at  me  instead  of  clinging 
to  his  mom.'  Photo  by  PHI  Mark  Therien,  Fleet  Imaging 
Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
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ID  update 

> SN  Kaca  A.  Lyons  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  processes 
an  application  for  a family 
member’s  identification 
card.  Photo  by  PH2(AW) 
James  M.  Williams,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center  Atlantic, 
Rota,  Spain. 

OOD 

> Officer  of  the  Deck  LT 
Ithan  B.  Zimmer,  from 
Lake  George,  N.Y.,  per- 
forms a pre-deployment 
check  on  board  USS 
Cimarron  (AO  177).  Photo 
by  DK1  (AW)  Charles  E. 
Thrasher  Jr.,  assigned  to 
USS  Cimarron  (AO  177). 
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Meter  reading 


-<  FN  Deanna  L.  Flansen 
of  Ontario,  Calif.,  (left)  and 
MM3  Theresa  Studer  take 
temperature  and  pressure 
readings  of  evaporators  on 
board  USS  Cape  Cod  (AD 
43)  during  an  underway 
period.  Photo  by  PHI 
Kurtis  L.  Leany,  assigned 
to  USS  Cape  Cod  (AD 
43). 

The  shooter 

Y LT  Randy  Evanns,  a 
flight  deck  shooter  aboard 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70), 
launches  a fighter  jet  on  a 
sunny  day  in  the  Gulf. 
Photo  by  PH3  Gino 
Flores,  assigned  to  USS 
Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70). 
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> 0S1  Thornton,  sta- 
tioned aboard  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68)  plays  for  his  divi- 
sion’s softball  team.  Pho- 
to by  PHI  Timothy  Tow, 
assigned  to  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68). 


PT  time 


Y USS  Blue  Ridge 
(LCC  1 9)  Sailors  partici- 
pate in  physical  fitness 
training  on  Pier  10  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan.  Photo 
by  PH2  David  S. 

Tucker,  assigned  to 
USS  Independence  (CV 
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Measuring  up 


< ABFC  William  D.  Ott,  of  the  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  brig  takes  measurements  of  the  brig’s  staff 
before  they  take  the  physical  readiness  test.  Ott  is  a 
native  of  Farmington  Hills,  Mich.  Photo  by  PHI 
Ronnie  Figueroa,  Fleet  Imaging  Center  Atlantic, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Morning  run 


V Marines  aboard  USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  start 
their  day  with  a 5:30  a.m.  jog  on  the  flight  deck. 

Photo  by  PHI  Donald  E.  Bray,  assigned  to  USS 
Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70). 


Laps 


A AGO  (AW)  Marcia  Williams  from  Naval  Atlantic  Meteorolo- 
gy and  Oceanography  Detachment,  Key  West,  Fla.,  swims 
laps  at  Trumbo  Point  All  Hands  pool.  Williams,  a native  of 
Coopersburg,  Pa.,  swims  1 .5  miles  three  times  a week  as 
part  of  her  personal  physical  fitness  program.  Photo  by 
PH1(SW/AW)  James  E.  Westfall,  Fleet  Imaging  Center 
Atlantic,  Jacksonville  Det.,  Key  West,  Fla. 


Seal  of  approval 


A Navy  SEAL  students  attending  Basic  Underwater 
Demolition  School  (BUDS)  at  Naval  Amphibious 
Base,  Coronado,  Calif.,  are  put  through  a rigorous 
physical  training  program  by  the  school’s  instruc- 
tors. Photo  by  PH2  Ronald  Yniguez,  Fleet 
Imaging  Center  Pacific,  San  Diego. 
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In  the  yards 

A ABH3  John  Pellerito  of  Melbourne,  Fla.,  chisels  up  non-skid  to  prepare 
Elevator  3 aboard  USS  Enterprise  (CVN  65)  for  painting.  The  renovation  is  part  of 
Enterprise's  complex  refueling  and  overhaul  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company.  Photo  by  PH2  Alan  Warner,  assigned  to  USS  Enterprise 
(CVN  65). 

Just  don’t  look 

> HM2  Michelle  Byrd  of  Detroit,  draws  blood  from  Jodi  Wyatt,  a patient  at  Naval 

Hospital  Roosevelt  Roads.  Photo  by  PHAA  Blane  Miller  III,  Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Atlantic,  Jacksonville,  Det.  Roosevelt  Roads,  PR. 
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How  many  fingers? 

< Students  perform  coordination  exercises  to  demonstrate 
the  effects  of  hypoxia  on  the  mind  and  body.  Even  children’s 
games  like  patty-cake  are  a challenge  to  the  oxygen-deprived 
students.  Photo  by  PH2  Geoffrey  L.  England,  assigned  to 
USS  Abraham  Lincoln  (CVN  72). 

Sail  loft 

Y BM2  Will  Snyder  sews  an  awning  for  his  ship’s  liberty 
boats.  Photo  by  PH3  Albert  Fascio,  Fleet  Imaging  Center 
Atlantic,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


A full  deck 


A Crew  members  enjoy  playing  cards  after  a long  day  at  sea  on  board  USS  Taylor 
(FFG  50),  on  station  in  the  Red  Sea.  Photo  by  PHI  Rey  Arellano,  Fleet  Imaging 
Center  Atlantic,  Det.  Alfa,  Norfolk. 
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JOSN  William  Todd  Abernathy 

SMC(SW)  Len  Burkhart 

MMI(SW)  Tony  Dumosch 

PH2  Novia  E.  Harrington 

PH3(DV)  Paul  M.  Goodnight 

Marie  Abril 

J02(AW)  Laurie  Butler 

PH3  Jennifer  Lynn  Dunnagan 

RMI(PJ)  Robert  B.  Harris 

PHAA  James  Mailman 

SHC(SW)  Fernando  W.  Abuan 

SN  Byram 

STSI(SS)  Jeffrey  Allain  Eiler 

J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 

LT  Shawn  Malone 

PH3  Timothy  Adams 

PHAA  Jennifer  Byrne 

PH3  Kevin  M.  Eller 

Cary  Hartley 

Phil  Mapstone 

PHI  William  M.  Adler 

PHAN  Wendy  Callister 

Rick  Ellis 

AA  Michael  J.  Hasik 

AMSAN  Valarie  Marie 

PHAA  Che  Alexander 

PHI  Leroy  Cameron 

PH2  Geoffrey  L.  England 

OS2(DV)  Mark  Hath 

LT  Debby  L.  Martelet 

PH2  Brian  Aliffi 

LTJG  Colin  Campbell 

LT  Darrel  E.  Erickson 

PHAA  Joseph  Hennessey 

Lana  S.  Martin 

PHI  Charles  W.  Alley 

PH2  Susan  Marie  Carl 

PHAN  Oscar  Espinoza 

Randy  Hepp 

PH2  Dwight  Elliott  Martin 

PH3  Wilfred  Alverez 

CDR  William  G.  Carnahan 

PHI  Richard  Daniel  Estep 

ET3  Robert  V.  Hernandez  Jr. 

EOC  Martinez 

LT  Steven  J.  Andaloro 

PH3  Robert  E.  Carpenter 

LTJG  Fallace 

JOCS(SW)  Bob  Herskovitz 

JOI  (AW)  Bryan  Massey 

PH3  Leonard  C.  Anderson 

ENS  Joseph  Carrigan 

YN3  David  Todd  Fallin 

PHI  Edward  A.  Hickey 

PH2  Leroy  Matteson 

Andy  Andrews 

PH2  Chris  Carrothers 

Katherine  Farmer 

PHI  Alex  Hicks 

LTJG  Kevin  Maune 

PHI  Dolores  L.  Anglin 

SH2  Russell  1.  Catunao 

Darrin  Farrell 

Cindy  Hill 

Tech.  Sgt.  Richard  Maupin  (Air 

AZ2  James  Andrew  Antone 

PHI  Charles  P.  Cavanaugh 

PH3  Michael  B.  Farrell 

PH2  Andrew  P.  Hill 

Force) 

P03  Scott  Anthony  Archuleta 

Rick  Chafee 

PHI  M.  Clayton  Farrington 

LTJG  Jeff  Hilton 

PHAA  Keywana  Demar 

PHI  Reymundo  Arellano 

Lynette  A.  Christensen 

PH3  Albert  Fascio 

George  Hoskins 

McClinton 

ET1  William  E.  Armour 

PHC(SW)  Christian 

PH2  Tess  A.  Ferguson 

PHAN  Jermaine  D.  Hughley 

PH2(AW)  Christopher  M.  McCoin 

Louie  Atchison 

J03  Joseph  Nesbitt  Clark 

CpI.  David  J.  Ferrier  (U.S. 

Edward  Wallace  Huntington 

PH2(AW)  Gregory  S.  McCreash 

PHI  (AW)  Stephen  Auch 

EOI(SCW)  Mitchell  W.  Clark 

Marine  Corps) 

Brian  G.  Huntoon 

PHAA  Aaron  McGrath 

PH3  Doug  Bailey 

J02(SW)  Russ  M.  Clayton 

PHI  Daisy  E.  Ferry 

PH2(DV)  Glen  J.  Hurd 

PHI  Charles  A McGrath 

Capt.  Dale  W.  Bain  (U.S.  Marine 

PHI  Carol  J.  Cline 

PHI  Ronnie  Figueroa 

Sambo  Hy 

PHI  Matthew  E.  McKenzie 

Corps) 

PH2  Peter  R.  Cline 

PH3  Jeffery  L.  Fitzgerald 

Mike  Intinarelli 

LT  Robert  B.  McKimens 

PH3  Karen  Banks 

BT2  Gary  Allen  Clipner 

PH3  Allison  M.  Fleetwood 

PH2  Robert  Inverso 

SN  Tracy  McKone 

PHAN  Wesley  Barnard 

Wendy  J.  Coale 

JOI  Dave  Fliesen 

Julie  Irwin 

PH2  Bruce  McVicar 

PH2(AW)  Gloria  J.  Barry 

PH2  Jim  Collins 

PHAA  Michael  Dax  Flinn 

JOI  Marie  A.  Ivaskewitz 

PHI  Clay  L.  Meeks 

LT  Steve  Baseden 

PH3  Tony  Christopher  Collins 

PH3  Gino  A.  Flores 

YNI(SW)  Jackson 

T.  Menatt 

PHC  Jack  Baum 

PH3  Cash  Conklin 

PH3  Timothy  Flowers 

RM3  Jacob 

PHAA  John  L.  Menke 

Lori  Baxter 

JOSN  Travis  Wayne  Conley 

PHI(SW)  Michael  D.P.  Flynn 

PHC  Kathleen  N.  Janoski 

SA  Lori  S.  Merriman 

PH2(DV)  Malika  J.  Bean 

Bill  Cook 

CTR2  Kevin  Glen  Foley 

PH3  Timothy  D.  Jay 

AN  Michael  A.  Meyers 

ENS  D.  George  Beiter 

PHI  Steven  Cooke 

Ron  Fontaine 

Sgt.  John  Haley  (Air  Force) 

BMCS(SW)  John  Miller 

PHCS  Jan  Benedict 

BM3(SW)  Jack  Cooley 

QM3  Brent  Ford 

PHI  Howard  Johnson 

PHI  (AW/NAC)  Mahlon  K.  Miller 

J02  Robert  Benson 

PHI  (AW)  Michael  R.  Cordova 

AMSAN  Franchi 

J02  Joe  Mack  Jones  (retired) 

FCI(SW)  Wesley  J.  Miller 

PH3  Jocelyn  Y.  Bentley 

PH2  Jay  Gerard  Cornelius 

LTJG  Mark  A.  Friermood 

Lloyd  H.  Jones 

PHAA  Blane  Miller  III 

PH2  Edward  Peter  Berard 

PHAN  Russell  S.  Cramer 

HMC  Edward  M.  Fry 

Cecilia  Jones 

LTJG  Michael  Mitchell 

EMI(SW)  Ronald  J.  Berger 

SM3  Shawn  Croley 

ISI(AW)  Peter  Gagliardo 

PH2  Bob  Joyal 

PHAN  Michael  A.  Molello 

LTJG  Francis  T.  Bergin  III 

PHAA  Todd  R.  Cromar 

PH2  Wade  Gaines 

J02  James  H.  Junior 

PH2  Brian  S.  Montgomery  JOC(AW) 

Jeffrey  Christian  Bernard 

LT  Glenn  Cunningham 

PHAN  Jaime  P.  Galdames 

CPL  Diana  Rene  Kallas 

Gloria  Montgomery 

LT  Don  Biadog  Jr. 

MM2  Roderick  Allen 

IC1  Stephen  Gancarz 

PHAN  Jason  B.  Keeffer 

JOI  Ray  Mooney 

PH2  Curtis  K.  Biasi 

Cunningham 

PH2  D.  Garcia 

PHAA  David  T.  Kennedy 

PH2  Douglas  F.  Mooney 

PH2  Chris  Bishop 

J03  Jon  S.  Cupp 

IC2  Osvaldo  Garcia 

Scott  Kinghorn 

LT  David  J.  Morgan 

PHI  John  Bivera 

J03  Ozzie  d'Happart 

PH2  Michael  S.  Garrett 

PH3  William  Kipp 

PH2  Brian  L.  Mortimer 

LTJG  David  Blackwood 

CTMCS  Don  Dahlia 

Jay  Gerstel 

PHAN  Jon  Arthur  Kitson 

PH3  Sean  B.  Mulligan 

PHI  LeRoy  E.  Blakey  III 

Hung  Dang 

PH2  John  Claude  Godfrey 

PH3  Eric  Kleinkopf 

PHI  Patrick  W.  Muscutt 

SM3  Michael  Blank 

Roy  W.  Davidson  Jr. 

JOI  Wayne  A.  Gongaware 

PH2  Stephen  M.  Kless 

Marian  Myles 

NCI  (SW)  Robert  Blue 

Parker  Davis 

PH2  Mike  Gonzales 

PHC(NAC)  Dorothy  L.  Klothakis 

PHI  (AW)  James  C.  Nabors 

PHAA  Maranda  J.  Boekhoff 

PHI(NAC)  Richard  J.  Davis 

PH3  Adam  C.  Goodrich 

LT  Melanie  A.  Knight 

PH3(NAC)  Charles  Nagorski 

PH2  Frederick  R.  Bollinger  Jr. 

CM2  Tom  Davis 

PHAA  Denny  Gordon 

PH3  Tony  J.  Koch 

LTJG  Joseph  M.  Nault 

Ken  Boman 

PH2  Willie  V.  Davis 

PH3  Heather  S.  Gordon 

JOI  James  B.  Kohler 

LTJG  Craig  T.  Nelson 

PH3  Antonio  Borges 

PH3  Maurice  M.  Dayao 

PHAN  Wendy  A.  Gordon 

PHI(DV)  William  L.  Krumpelman 

JOI  (SW)  J.  Dave  Newberry 

HM2  Scott  Edward  Bowser 

JOC(SW)  Jim  DeAngio 

George  Goula 

PH2  Lisa  Kay  Kwaterski 

JOI  Rebecca  Fox  Newsom. 

PHAN  Lamont  Boyd  V 

■ PHI  Edward  Deloach 

SMSA  Jeffry  Grant 

LT  Tally  Lambert 

PH2(SW)  Ronald  H.  Newsome 

PH2  Shelly  Ann  Boyer 

PH3  Andre'  R.  Demarzo 

MSI  Allen  L.  Graves 

PH3  Todd  Lamonica 

EW2  Michael  Allen  Nichols 

PH3  Michelle  Bradley 

PH2  Gary  D.  Denman 

,PH3  Luther  Green 

PHI  Don  Landolt 

LTJG  Scott  W.  Nickell 

PHI  Donald  Edward  Bray 

PH3  Glen  M.  Dennis 

Edith  Houghton  Gresham 

J02  Patrick  Lane 

Brian  Douglas  Nokell 

JOI(SW)  Michael  Breeden 

Kathleen  Depree 

PHAR  Daniele  Gualtieri 

PH2  Bruce  G.  Langley 

PHAN  Ronald  Norwood 

BM2  Michael  Brescoll 

ENS  James  Andrew  Dibble 

PH3  Dominick  J.  Haen 

Ted  Anthony  Lapina 

PH2(SW)  D.W.  Novotasky 

PH2  Tom  Breuer 

PHI  (AW)  Tracy  Lee  Didas 

PH3  R.W.  Hale 

PH2(SW)  Daniel  G.  Lavoie 

PHI  Michael  S.  O'Hanian 

CWOI  Kenneth  H.  Brewer 

PHAN  Dietrich 

PH2(AW)  Walter  Hall 

PHI  Kurtis  Leo  Leany 

PHAA  E.E.  O'Neill 

CDR  Philip  Briscoe  VI 

PH3  Craig  Michael  Dietrich 

Scott  D.  Hallford 

PH2  Danny  W.  Lee 

ETC(SW)  Timothy  L.  Odum 

ABHC  Tom  Broadas.-retired 

PHAN  Michael  Dietrich 

PH2  David  J.  Hallimore 

PHI  John  Lenahan 

AMS1  Gloria  Jean  Olson 

DM1  Earl  C.  Brookins  ' .. 

PH2  Brad  Charles  Dillon 

Wendy  M.  Hallmark 

PH3  Mark  Allen  Leonesio 

PH2  Benjamin  D.  Olvey 

BMC(SW)  Ricky  Brooks 

PH2(DV)  Edward  Doczy 

PHAA  Mark  Alan  Hamilton 

ENS  James  Gordon  Lewis  III 

Bill  Oosterink 

PH3  Robin  Brooks 

PH2  Tom  Dolan 

J03  Wendy  Hamme 

PHAN  Kimberly  Lievre 

PHI  (AW)  R.J.  Oriez 

PHAA  Brown 

AMSAN  Valarie  Marie  Doran 

PHAA  Scott  Hammer 

PHAA  J.S.  Lill 

JOC  Steve  Orr 

PHI  A.J.  Brown  '•  L 

PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 

Joseph  E.  Handoe 

PHI  William  Lindsey 

Pamela  Ottesen 

PHAA  James  Brumbaugh  j 

• PHI  Jeffery  Doty 

PHI  (AW)  Tracy  A.  Hanes 

PHAA  Jason  M.  Link 

EN2  Lanre  A.  Oyekan 

HM2  Arvin  C.  Budomo 

PHI  Gregory  D.  Dougherty 

LT  Eric  J.  Hannum 

Dotty  Logan 

CDR  Mike  Palatas 

LT  Christian  A.  Buhlmann  . 

PHAN  Jason  E.  Drake 

PH2  Steven  Harbour 

OS2  Clark  R.  Lohry 

PH2  Frank  C.  Palmitesso 

CPO  Richard  Peter  Burch 

IS2  Wendy  Rita  Driver 

SMI  John  W.  Hardgrave 

Kurt  Long 

Maria  E.  Paniagua-Avelino 

J03  Sarah  Elizibeth  Burtord 

PH  1 (AW/NAC)  Dale  J.  Drees 

LCDR  Gerald  Harrington 

Mauri  Lucas 

LTJG  Joan  Papke 
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CDR  Donald  S.  Parcher 
AN  Richard  Hughes  Parks 
PHI  (SW)  Mike  Parsell 
TM1  (SW)  Gurney  Parsons 
LT  Scott  Michael  Pease 
PH3  M.W.  Pendergrass 
PH3  Duane  H.  Pennett 
SN  Pentland 
PH3  Sandra  L.  Peoples 
PH2  Jimmy  Perez 
HM1  Jose  Raul  Perez 
Phil  Perez 

PH3  Anthony  Peters 

John  E.  Peters 

PH2  Craig  Walter  Peterson 

LT  Eric  J.  Petterson 

PHI  MarkS.  Phelps 

PHAN  Jeffery  M.  Phillips 

DM2  Morgan  V.  Phillips 

PHI  Russell  Phillips 

LTTom  Pickett 

LTJG  Manuel  A.  Picon 

LT  Pierce 

LT  Valerie  Pisani 

AN  Dee  Ann  Piszczek 

PH3  Mark  Pledger 

LCDR  Nancy  D.  Plunkett 

CTM2  Jefferey  K.  Pokorny 

PH2(NAC)  Richard  W.  Poorman 

PH3  A.C.  Pope 

PH3  C.D.  Popik 

PH2  Edna  C.  Powell 

PHI  (AW)  Candice  M.  Pratt 

PH3  Robert  W.  Price 

SMI(SW)  Henry  Curtis  Priebe 

PHAA  Prohaska 

PHI  Phil  Pruitt 

HMC(DWPJ)  Robert  Purtell 

PHI  Ward  A.  Quayle 

PH3  William  Quick 

Michael  Rabideau 

PHI(SW)  Paul  G.  Rancourt 

PH3  Jeb  Randon 

LCDR  David  M.  Ray,  USNR 

PHI  Adrienne  L.  Reasor 

PH3  Keithan  Darcell  Reed 

PHAN  L.M.  Reese 

LT  Monte  Reinitz 

Doreen  Rekoski 

PHAN  Reynolds 

DS1  (SW)  Michael  Rezabek 

PHI  (AW)  Lester  E.  Richter 

PH2  Anibal  Rivera 

PH3  Christopher  M.  Roach 

PCI  David  Robinson 

CDR  Rochard  Robey,  USNR 

LT  Ronald  William  Russell 

PH3  R.E.  Russell 

PH2  William  M.  Saunders 

PH2  Warner  Savage 

JOI  Ronald  P.  Schafer 

PHI  James  F.  Schauer 

IS1  Todd  Thomas  Schroeder 

PH3  Scott  Schultz 

PHI(SW)  Jim  Schulz 

LT  John  Sciutti 

Louise  Sedlevicius 

PH2  Bob  Sedoti 

PH3  Amy  Seely 

PH3  Arno  Seidel 


LTJG  Keith  Selby 
LTJG  Nicholas  Serenyi 
ENS  Antonin  Z.  Sergilin 
LT  Michael  S.  Shackelford 
PH3  Elaine  Shamblin 
PHI  (AW)  R.S,  Shanks 
LT  Sudhir  Sharma 
NCI  Jerry  B.  Sharp 
PHI  Michael  M.  Sherley 
PH2  Christopher  Shuichi 
Shimana 

PHAN  Kelly  Shoen 

PHAN  Jeremy  Siegrist 

ATAN  John  Skerske 

J02(AW)  Gloria  Skillman 

PHAA  Anthony  Slamin 

PHI(DV)  Greg  Slater 

JOC  James  Slater 

Rocky  Smith 

Wayne  Smith 

PH2  Andrew  M.  Smith 

PHAN  Anthony  Smith 

PH2  Carl  J.  Smith 

PH3  Catherine  Smith 

PH2  Gregory  J.  Smith 

PH2  Kathy  A.  Smith 

PH3  Michelle  Smith 

PH3  Scott  R.  Smith 

J02(SW)  Dan  Smithyman 

PH3  John  Robert  Snedden 

JOSN  Paul  Snifka 

PH2(SW)  Juan  Jesus  Solis 

PH2  Charles  P.  Soule 

Dave  Staso 

JOI  Kevin  Stephens 

CPO  Raimund  Stoepplev 

PHI  Marsha  Stoker 

PH3  George  Stuckert 

A03  Maureen  J.  Sullivan 

Anne  Swanson 

Patricia  A.  Swift 

PH2  Robert  Swinland 

PH2  Daniel  D.  Syverson 

PH3  Brian  Tallette 

PH3(SW/AW)  Kevin  H.  Tierney 

PHI  MarkTherien 

JOI  Andrew  F.  Thomas 

LT  Sean  Thornton 

DK1  (AW)  Charles  E.  Thrasher  Jr. 
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Special  thanks  go  to  LT  Brad 
Guttilla  of  Naval  Media  Center; 
Russ  Egnor,  Director,  Still 
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Imaging  Commands  for  helping 
coordinate  this  event.  And  to  all 
our  contributors,  listed  here  or 
printed  in'  the  book,  good  job.  It 
was  a hard  choice. 


Vigilant  watch 

A Seabee  assigned  to  Amphibious  Construction 
Battalion  1 stands  guard  duty  in  camp  during  Shore 
Operation  Indoctrination  at  Coronado,  Calif.  Photo 
by  PHI  Charles  P.  Cavanaugh,  Amphibious 
Construction  Battalion  1 , Coronado,  Calif. 
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SR  Shawn  Klingberg  waits  to  board  the  train  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  station. 
Klingberg  is  on  his  way  to  Houston  for  leave  before  reporting  to  Naples,  Italy.  Photo  by  Maria  E.  Pa- 
niagua-Avelino,  NTC  Great  Lakes  Public  Affairs  Office. 
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Reserve  forces  shine 


Sailors  assigned  to  USS  Clift- 
on Sprague  (FFG  1 6)  lower  the 
ship’s  motor  whaleboat  into  the 
water  during  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean.  (See  story  P.  38) 
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On  the  Covers 


Front  cover:  USS  Deyo  (DD  989)  and  other  battle  group  ships  followed  in  the  wake  of  USS 
George  Washington  (CVN  73)  as  they  returned  to  Norfolk  earlier  this  year.  (Photo  by  PHI  (AW) 
Troy  D.  Summers) 


Back  cover:  1994  Sailors  of  the  Year.  (Photos  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey  and  PHI  Dolores  L. 
Anglin) 
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Correction:  The  Navy  celebrated  its  21 9th  birthday  vice  its  21 8th  as  writ- 
ten in  the  October  magazine,  ed. 


Charthouse 


Home  port  certificates 


If  you  are  assigned  to  a ship  or 
squadron  scheduled  to  change  home 
ports,  you  and  your  family  may  now 
use  the  date  on  your  “Certificate  of 
Home  port  Change”  to  get  on  the  list 
for  base  housing  at  your  new  home 
port.  All  you  need  to  do  is  contact  the 
housing  welcome  center  at  your  new 
base  to  receive  the  priority  date. 

Additionally,  Sailors  who  have 
orders  to  a ship  or  squadron  sched- 
uled for  a home  port  change  will  be 
allowed  to  move  their  families  directly 
to  the  new  home  port.  In  these  cases, 
Sailors  will  be  placed  on  the  housing 
lists  from  the  date  of  detachment  from 
their  previous  commands. 

These  policy  changes  are  designed 
to  ease  the  effect  of  home  port  shifts 
on  Sailors  and  their  families.  More 
information  is  available  in  NavOp  031/ 
94  or  from  your  base  housing  wel- 
come center. 


High-year  tenure 


Until  they  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve, Sailors  approaching  high-year 
tenure  (HYT)  are  still  eligible  as  of 
October  1 , 1994,  for  advancement. 
Based  on  fleet  inputs  and  recommen- 
dations, the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel made  the  change  permitting 
selection-eligible  Sailors  approaching 
their  HYT  to  have  their  records 
screened  by  the  E-7,  E-8  and  E-9 
selection  boards. 

For  first  class  petty  officers,  HYT 
limit  is  20  years;  for  chief  petty  offic- 
ers, HYT  is  24  years;  and  for  senior 
chief  petty  officers,  HYT  is  26  years. 

HYT  Sailors  should  continue  to 
submit  their  applications  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve.  This  will  not  stop  their 
records  from  being  screened  by  the 


selection  boards.  Sailors  with  HYT 
dates  beyond  the  applicable  advance- 
ment cycle  limiting  date  who  submit 
Fleet  Reserve  requests  before  their 
HYT  will  not  be  eligible  for  selection 
boards. 

More  information  is  available  in 
NavAdmin  129/94. 


Advancement  dates 


For  Sailors  wondering  when  their 
exam  results  will  be  available,  wonder 
no  more.  Starting  with  the  Fall  ‘94 
exam  cycle,  results  will  come  out  on 
set  dates. 

In  response  to  fleet  feedback, 
BUPERS  will  release  results  to  Sailors 
from  E-6,  E-5  and  E-4  examinations 
on  or  before  December  1 for  the 
September  exam,  and  on  or  before 
June  1 for  the  March  exam. 


Es- 
tab- 
lishing 
perma- 
nent 
release 
dates 
should 
eliminate 
some  of 
the  anxiety  associat- 
ed with  waiting  for 
exam  results. 


VA  home  program 


Assistance  is  available  to  active- 
duty  and  recently  discharged  service 
members  who  have  VA-guaranteed 
home  loans  should  they  encounter 
financial  difficulty,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Loan  service  representatives  in  VA 
regional  offices  are  prepared  to 


provide 
financial 
counseling 
or  assis- 
tance to 
veterans  and 
retiring/ 
separating 
service 
members  in 
arranging  forbearance  and  developing 
plans  to  bring  loans  up-to-date  when 
periods  of  underemployment  or 
unemployment  create  problems. 

Veterans  and  service  members 
who  need  VA  assistance  or  financial 
counseling  should  call  the  nearest  VA 
regional  office  at  (800)  827-1000. 


Minority  officers  wanted 


To  make  the  Navy’s  officer  corps 
reflect  the  racial  diversity  of  the  nation 
by  the  year  2005,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  H.  Dalton  has  announced 
a new  accession  plan  for  minority 
officers  . 

“The  armed  services  are  viewed 
today  as  a leader  in  equal  opportuni- 
ty,” said  Dalton.  “To  build  on  our 
current  successes,  the  Navy’s  acces- 
sion plan  and  goals  will  be  restruc- 
tured to  better  reflect  the  society  of 
the  next  century.” 

Government  projections  indicate 
that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  approx- 
imately 1 2 percent  of  the  population 
will  be  African-American,  12  percent 
will  be  Hispanic  and  5 percent  will  be 
Asian-Pacific  Islanders  and  Native 
Americans.  Under  the  new  accession 
plan,  African-American  and  Hispanic 
officers  would  each  make  up  1 0 to  1 2 
percent  of  the  Navy’s  officer  acces- 
sions by  the  year  2000.  Asian  and 
Native  American  officer  accession 
combined  would  be  4 to  5 percent. 

Today,  the  Navy  officer  corps  is  5 
percent  African-American,  3 percent 
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Hispanic  and  3 percent  Asian-Pacific 
Islander  and  Native  American. 

Specific  details  of  the  accession 
plan  will  be  announced  soon. 


Surface  Navy 
Association 


Where  can  fleet  Sailors  rub  elbows 
with  their  peers,  flag  officers  and 
influential  civilians?  The  Surface  Navy 
Association  (SNA). 

Today,  there  are  more  than  4,000 
enlisted,  officer  and  civilian  SNA 
members  participating  in  professional 
activities  at  15  worldwide  chapters. 

Chapter 


communication  among  the  military, 
business  and  academic  communities 
that  share  a common  interest  in  naval 
surface  warfare.  SNA  fosters  and 
recognizes  professional  excellence 
through  its  chapter  and  national 
awards  programs.  SNA  also  promotes 
education  through  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  SURFLANT  and  SURFPAC 
scholarship  funds. 

SNA  members  receive  the  Sitrep,  a 
bi-monthly  publication  featuring 
professional  articles  and  interviews 
with  national  and  Navy  leaders. 

For  more  information  on  SNA,  call 
their  toll-free  number,  (800)  Navy  SNA. 


locations 
include 
Norfolk;  San 
Diego; 
Washington, 
D.C.;  Pearl 
Harbor; 
Japan;  and 
Italy. 

The 

SNA  was 
founded  in 

1 985  to  promote  coordination  and 


VADM  Skip  Bowman 
— For  the  Record 

By  way  of  introduction,  I’m  proud 
to  report  as  your  head  cheerleader  — 
officially  your  new  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel - “your”  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, because  my  job  is  to  be  your  ad- 
vocate, your  spokesman  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I have  met  many  of  you  during  visits 
to  Norfolk,  San  Francisco  and  San  Di- 
ego, and  I expect  to  meet  more  of  you 
during  upcoming  trips. 

Please  remember  these  points  — 
The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (BU- 
PERS)  is  back  in  the  business  of  ca- 
reer planning,  retention  and  just  plain 
cheerleading  for  our  Navy  team.  We’ve 
been  keeping  you  very  well  informed 
about  the  drawdown  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  thanks  to  the  farsight- 
ed efforts  of  former  Navy  leadership, 
we  are  more  than  halfway  through  the 
drawdown  today  — about  62  percent 
to  be  exact! 

With  the  difficult  part  in  our  wake, 
we  need  to  focus  on  the  future.  And 
we  intend  to  do  just  that.  We  will  be 
talking  to  you  more  about  career  ben- 
efits. We  will  be  discussing  the  career 
opportunities  in  the  Navy  today.  And 
we  will  be  asking  you  to  “Stay  Navy.” 

We  will  make  your  detailers  more 
accessible  and  they  will  talk  to  you  as 
early  as  possible  about  opportunities. 
We  will  have  all  the  information  at  your 
disposal  so  you  can  make  the  correct 
career  choices,  ones  that  mean  stay- 
ing in  the  Navy. 

We  have  lots  to  offer.  There’s  tuition 
assistance  to  help  you  complete  an  un- 
dergraduate or  graduate  degree.  We 
are  looking  for  people  to  apply  for  the 
Seaman  to  Admiral  Program,  BOOST 
and  other  officer  programs  if  you  would 
like  that  challenge. 

Promotions  and  advancements  are 
on  the  rebound.  We  want  to  continue 


to  increase 
them  as  we 
pull  out  of  the 
drawdown. 

We  are 
continuing  a 
f u 1 1 - c o u rt 
press  for  key 
quality  of  life 
initiatives.  Despite  a budget  that  has 
decreased  overall  for  the  past  three 
years,  spending  on  housing  and  MWR 
facilities  has  increased. 

We  also  have  a PRT  program  that’s 
“user  friendly”  — that  captures  the 
concept  of  physical  fitness  for  life.  It 
is  a program  to  keep  people  healthy 
and  fit.  Don’t  worry  about  tape  mea- 
sures — worry  about  your  health  in- 
stead. 

In  the  areas  of  equal  opportunity 
and  wiping  out  sexual  harassment,  no 
one  should  have  to  worry  about  any- 
thing other  than  doing  his  or  her  best 
job.  Any  work  place  that  doesn’t  al- 
low that  to  happen  must  change.  And 
we’re  working  to  incorporate  a “zero 
tolerance”  for  discrimination  of  any 
kind.  The  good  news  is  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  latest  Navy  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  sexual  harassment  survey 
show  that  it  is  on  the  decline,  across 
all  pay  grades. 

I’ve  shared  with  many  of  you  what 
I told  the  BUPERS  team  the  first  week 
I was  CNP.  We  discussed  taking  out 
our  dictionaries,  going  to  the  word 
“no”  and  overwriting  it  with  “yes.”  We 
can’t  eliminate  the  word,  but  we  can 
change  the  way  we  answer  questions. 

I reminded  the  BUPERS  team  that 
saying  “yes”  will  be  our  first  response, 
even  if  it  means  bending  a rule. 

I asked  them  to  delete  “they”  and 
put  “we”  in  its  place.  Go  to  the  word 
“team”  and  highlight  it.  For  we  are  the 
Navy  team.  We  are  your  teammates 
in  Washington.  So  when  you  need  a 
teammate’s  help,  let  us  know  how  we 
can  assist. 
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We  are  a water  world,  conducting 
our  travel,  trade,  food  gathering 
and  industry  on  and  under  the 
ocean’s  surface.  Water  covers  70  percent 
of  Earth’s  surface  and  is  its  predominant 
feature.  As  seen  from  space,  Earth  appears 
as  a vivid  blue  and  white  sphere. 

An  intimate  understanding  of  the  mari- 


time  environment  and  the  freedom  and 
ability  to  move  across  oceanic  distanc- 
es is  necessary  for  our  country’s  securi- 
ty and  economic  strength.  Our  ability  to 
forward  deploy  naval  forces  to  ensure 
our  strength  and  security  is  dependent 
upon  the  skills  of  the  men  and  women 
known  as  Surface  Warriors. 


Fleet-friendly 


The  Arleigh  Burke  class 

destroyer  looks  mean.  With 
its  raked  mast  and  radar- 
reflecting  superstructure,  the 
Burke  class  will  be  the  fleet’s  work- 
horse well  into  the  next  century.  But  a 
ship  doesn’t  get  by  on  looks  alone.  It’s 
the  crew  and  what's  inside  the  ship 
that  determine  its  warfighting  ability.  If 
user-friendly  technology  is  a bench- 
mark for  a ship’s  effectiveness,  the 
Burke  class  promises  to  be  the  most 
potent  surface  warfare  platform  ever 
built. 

“I  think  what  separates  this  ship 
from  other  ships  would  be  the  diag- 
nostic ability,”  said  Interior  Communi- 
cations Electrician  2nd  Class  Shawn 
J.  Calderon,  from  Huntington  Beach, 
Calif.  In  other  words,  if  something 
goes  wrong  among  the  myriad 
electronic  components,  it’s  not  tough 
to  find  the  problem.  An  electronic 
diagnostic  sweep  provides  a fault 
code  that  points  out  the  missing  link. 

“Then  you  swap  out  the  lowest 
replaceable  unit,  the  fault  clears  and 
you  go  on  your  way,”  Calderon  said. 
“It’s  designed  so  anybody  with  general 
knowledge  can  find  a fault  with  the 
diagnostics.” 

In  the  central  control  station  (CCS), 
where  engineers  keep  an  eye  on 
various  ship’s  systems,  the  high-tech 
design  of  USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG 
53)  shows  its  face  again.  “From  the 
damage  control  console  you  can 
monitor  firemain  pressure  and  fire 
pumps  throughout  the  ship,”  said  Gas 
Turbine  System  Technician  (Mechani- 
cal) 2nd  Class  Roland  R.  Ransaw, 
from  Cleveland.  “It  also  acts  as  a fire 
finder.  You  have  sensors  located 
throughout  the  ship  and  at  a certain 


Story  by  JOI  Ray  Mooney 


IC2  Shawn  J.  Calderon,  from  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  replaces  a circuit  card  on 
the  data  multiplex  system  (DMS)  aboard  USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  53).  The 
DMS  allows  remote  monitoring  of  fire  and  flooding  alarms  throughout  the  ship. 
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V 0S3  Gabriel  L.  Trofort,  from 
Miami,  monitors  the  surface 
picture  on  the  bright  bridge 
display  watch.  He  is  in  contact 
with  surface  lookouts  who 
provide  visual  confirmation  of 
contacts  on  his  screen. 

GSM2  Roland  R.  Ransaw, 
from  Cleveland,  tests  a fuel 
sample  for  sediment  and  free 
water  aboard  John  Paul  Jones. 
State-of-the-art  equipment  does 
the  job  fast  and  efficiently, 
allowing  the  ship’s  oil  lab  to 
monitor  and  maintain  strict  fuel 
standards. 


temperature  an  alarm  goes  off  on  the 
damage  control  console  (DCC).  The 
DCC  watch  then  sends  out  an 
investigator  to  make  a report.” 

In  the  combat  information  center, 
the  latest  technology  provides  opera- 
tions specialists  (OS)  with  opportuni- 
ties some  other  ships  can’t  provide. 
“The  major  difference  in  this  ship  is  it’s 
more  electronically  capable,”  said 
Operations  Specialist  3rd  Class 
Gabriel  L.  Trofort,  from  Miami.  “A  lot  of 
things  an  OS  would  be  required  to  do 
manually  on  other  ships  are  computer- 
ized here.  For  instance,  on  a frigate,  if 
someone  saw  a contact  and  wanted  a 
closest  point  of  approach,  an  OS 
would  have  to  plot  bearing  and  range 
and  figure  it  out  manually.  Flere,  I just 
hit  four  buttons  and  I’ve  got  it.” 
Obviously,  different  ratings  judge 
different  systems  as  the  most  impor- 
tant. Some  say  diagnostics,  some  say 
sensors.  But  regardless  of  the  argu- 
ment, it’s  apparent  the  Arleigh  Burke- 
class  in  general,  and  John  Paul  Jones 
in  particular,  are  leading  the  way  into 
the  next  century  of  surface  warfare,  i 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 
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Theater  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  on  the  horizon 


The  carrier  battle  group 
patrols  the  international 
waters  bordering  the 
enemy  coastline,  alert  for 
signs  of  hostile  activity.  Air  Force 
AWACS  and  Navy  E-2C  Hawkeye 
aircraft  watch  the  skies  overhead 
while  the  Aegis  cruisers  USS  Cape 
St.  George  (CG  71)  and  USS  An- 
zio  (CG  68)  aggressively  search 
the  horizon  with  their  powerful  ra- 
dars. U.S.  Army  Patriot  missile 
batteries  stand  poised  on  nearby 
allied  soil. 

Suddenly,  a new  track  appears 
on  USS  Kidd’s  (DD  993)  radar 
screens  as  the  AWACS  sensor 
operators  report  “Vampire.  Vam- 
pire, bearing  070,  probable  Scud 
missile  launches!” 

Radar  displays  on  Anzio  and 
Cape  St.  George  light  up  with  the 
new  tracks.  Less  than  a second 
later,  all  ships  share  the  same  ra- 
dar picture  and  track  data.  Instead 
of  independently  engaging  the  in- 
bound missiles,  the  ships  share 
sensor  data  to  collaborate  on  the 
engagement.  Enemy  jamming 
has  little  effect,  and  the  bat- 
tle group  prepares  to  en 
gage  the  targets. 


Story  by  LTJG  Dean  Barsaleau 

Computers  quickly  determine 
Cape  St.  George  is  in  optimum  fir- 
ing position,  and  seconds  later  a 
stream  of  SM-2  standard  missiles 
launch  from  its  vertical  launching 
system.  One  by  one,  the  Scuds 
are  intercepted,  but  one  last  mis- 
sile penetrates  the  layered  de- 
fense and  heads  towards  U.S. 
troops  making  an  opposed  land- 
ing. 

The  Aegis  cruisers,  now  out- 
side their  missile  engagement  en- 
velope, relay  tracking  data  to  the 
Patriot  battery  ashore.  Multi- 
ple Patriot  missiles  flash 
skyward  to  intercept 


the  remaining  Scud.  A brilliant  ex- 
plosion illuminates  the  night  as  the 
Patriots  find  their  mark,  i 

Barsaleau  is  PAO  aboard  USS  Cape  St. 
George  (CG  71). 


^ge  ‘ 


Illustration  By 

DM?  W««w,  k.D. 
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ALL  HANDS 


Navy  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 


Sea-based  Theater  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense (TBMD)  offers  several  advantages: 

- Ships  are  routinely  deployed  around  the 
world  and  can  be  redirected  to  trouble  spots. 

- Ships  operating  in  international  waters 
do  not  need  the  permission  of  other  nations 
to  reposition. 

-Aegis  ships  forward  deploy  to  areas  of 


potential  international  tension  including  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

- Naval  forces  may  be  the  first  U.S.  forces 
on  the  scene  during  a crisis  and  could  provide 
the  initial  TBM  deterrent  or  defense. 

TBMD  development  would  build  upon  ex- 
isting systems  and  their  extensive  support  in- 


frastructure including: 

- SPY- 1 radar 

- Vertical  Launching  System 

- Standard  Missile 

- Battle  Management/Command, 
Control,  Communications 

- Personnel,  training,  technical  and  am- 
munition infrastructures. 


Enemy 

Cruise 

Missile 


Missiles^ 

xxx*x 


Patriot 

Missile 

System 
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OPERATIONS 


r . on  time, 

Forward:  on  target 

Story  by  J01  Ray  Mooney 


Bombers.  The  word  stirs  visions  of 
aircraft  in  flight,  their  bellies  and 
wings  heavy  with  weapons,  their 
targets  doomed  to  crumble  un- 
der a barrage  of  explosions  and  fire. 

These  days,  however,  that  air  assault  may 
not  come  from  bombers  at  all.  It  is  just  as 
likely  to  come  from  a cruiser,  submarine  or 
destroyer  equipped  with  the  Tomahawk 
weapons  system. 

“Traditionally,  cruisers  and  destroyers 
were  used  to  escort  carriers,”  said  Fire  Con- 
trolman  2nd  Class  Duane  H.  Linn,  stationed 
aboard  USS  Lake  Champlain  (CG  57).  “And 
if  they  were  at  sea  without  a carrier,  the  en- 
emy ashore  really  didn’t  have  much  to  fear. 
Now  with  Tomahawks,  we  have  the  capa- 
bility to  reach  out  and  touch  someone,  car- 
rier or  no  carrier.” 

The  RGM-109,  the  missile  used  with  the 
Tomahawk  system,  has  a range  of  more  than 


700  miles  and  provides  first-strike  capabili- 
ty. “The  targets  we  hit  are  over  the  horizon,” 
explained  Fire  Controlman  2nd  Class  (SW) 
Rodney  A.  Dowdy,  also  stationed  on  board 
Lake  Champlain.  “We’re  talking  about  tar- 
gets that  we  don’t  see  at  all.” 

This  range  allows  ships  at  sea  to  ease 
the  way  for  more  traditional  bombers.  “We 
work  in  coordination  with  the  battle  group,” 
said  Dowdy,  a San  Diego  native.  “Normally 
the  cruisers  and  destroyers  clear  a path  for 
the  air  strike.  Then  we  take  out  the  surface- 
to-air  missiles  that  could  destroy  our  air  at- 
tack, which  saves  the  lives  of  American  pi- 
lots.” 

Computers  on  board  the  missile  allow  it 
to  reach  its  target,  according  to  Linn,  an 
Omaha,  Neb.,  native.  Fire  controlmen  on 
board  the  ship  plan  the  over-water  flight  of 
the  missile.  When  it  reaches  land,  maps  in- 
stalled in  the  missile’s  computer  allow  it  to 


follow  the  terrain  until  it  reaches  its  pro- 
grammed target.  Operations  specialists 
maintain  a data  base  and  surface  picture 
that  allow  the  ship  to  track  surface  contacts. 
This  lets  the  fire  controlmen  avoid  other  ships 
when  planning  the  missile's  over  -water  flight 
path. 

“The  missile  guidance  system  is  so  ac- 
curate that  it  exceeded  all  expectations  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War,”  Linn  said.  “We  would  send 
a certain  number  of  missiles  at  one  target, 
figuring  it  would  take  many  to  destroy  it.  Well, 
the  Tomahawks  were  so  accurate  that  they 
were  hitting  the  same  spot  over  and  over 
again.” 

It’s  a dimension  traditionally  left  to  those 
bombers  sailing  through  blue  sky,  but  now 
shared  by  those  sailing  through  blue  water,  i 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 


Block  III  Improvements 


PAYLOAD  SECTION 


GUIDANCE  SECTION 

• GPS/RPU  Receiver  Processing  Unit 

• Forward  Fuel  Tank:  200  Lbs 


• GPS  Antenna 

• 226  Lbs  RJ4  Fuel 

• Warhead  PBXN  107  Explosive 

• Titanium  Case 

• Stress  Riser 


MID-BODY  SECTION 


AFT-BODY 

SECTION 


• Cylindrical  Aluminum 

• Fuel  Tank 

• Wing  & Wing  Slot  Door  Actuation 
Systems 


’ Cylindrical 
Aluminum 

Top  Portion 
is  a Fuel 
Tank 


PROPULSION 

SECTION 


ROCKET 

MOTOR 


1 Cone-Shaped  Alumi- 
num Mounting  For 
the  Rocket  Motor 

Low-Bypass  Turbofan 
Engine,  600-Lb 
Class,  Canted  Tail- 
pipe to  Direct  Thrust 


Thrust  Vec- 
tored 

Safe/Arm 

Devices 


SPECIFICATIONS 


WEIGHT: 

RANGE: 

WARHEAD: 

GUIDANCE: 


Approximately  3000  lbs 

700+  miles 

700  lb  Insensitive 

Inertial  Navigation  with  Terrain 

Contour  Matching,  DSMAC,  and 

GPS 


Folding  Wings,  Wing  Slot  Doors 
Open  During  Wing  Deployment 
and  Close  After  Wing  Deployment 
To  Provide  a Clean  Aerodynamic 
Fuselage 


' Extendable 
Scoop  Inlet 

1 Mission  Con- 
trol Module 


Four  Pneumatically 
Deployed  Fins 


Helium  Stor- 
age Bottle 


Solid  Propel- 
lant Rocket 
Motor 

6000  Lbs 
Thrust  For 
12  Seconds 


Air  Data 
Package 
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Tomahawk  Flight  Profiles 


1 1 


LENGTH: 

BEAM: 

DRAFT: 

SHAFTS: 

ACCOMMODATIONS:  37  OFFICERS 
372  ENLISTED 

Aegis  Cruiser 

ALL  HANDS 


567  FEET 
55  FEET 
32.2  FEET 
2 


DISPLACEMENT:  9,695  TONS 
SPEED:  30+  KNOTS 

PROPULSION:  4 LM  2500 
80,000  SHP 


ARMAMENT:  STANDARD  MISSILES 
TOMAHAWK  MISSILES 
MK  46  TORPEDOS 
2 5754  CAL  MK  45  GUNS 
2 20MM  PHALANX 
CLOSE-IN  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

USS  Port  Royal  (CG  73) 

NOVEMBER  1994 


Story  and  photos  by  JOI  Ray  Mooney 


M H we’re  a taxi  service  for 
the  Marines,”  said 
W W Chief  Gas  Turbine  Sys- 
tem Technician  (Mechanical)  (SWj1 
Keith  J.  Matheson  about  his  job 
as  a Landing  Craft  Air  Cushion 
(LCAC)  pilot  for  Assault  Craft  Unit 


“What  the  amphib  Navy  is  all 
about  is  getting  the  Marines  and 
their  equipment  where  they  need 
to  go  in  a hurry,”  the  Palm  City, 
Fla.,  native  said.  “LCACs  are  just 
that  last  leg  of  the  trip.” 
Teamwork  is  crucial  on  any  ship, 
and  on  an  amphib,  well  deck  ops 
give  the  deck  and  engineering  de- 
partments an  opportunity  to  show 
their  teamwork.  Debark  control 
oversees  well  deck  operations  on 
board  USS  Fort  McHenry  (LSD  43). 


Sailors  deliver 
Marines 

forward. ..from 

I 

the  sea  . 


It 
1 4 
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ALL  HANDS 


-<  -<  LCACs  and  HUMVEEs  jam  the  well  deck  of 
Fort  McHenry. 


A An  LCAC  from  Assault  Craft  Unit  5,  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  approaches 
Fort  McHenry  for  loading  into  the  well  deck. 


■<  The  LCACs  of  Assault  Unit  5 deposit 
Marines  on  the  beach  near  Camp  Pendleton 
during  amphibious  assault  exercises. 
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OPERATIONS 


>-  (Front  to  back)  BM3  James  A.  Gibson, 
from  Lufkin,  Texas,  SN  Andrew  E.  Frank, 
from  New  Lenox,  III.,  and  SN  Walt  Farrell, 
from  Houston,  man  a hose  during  flight 
operations  on  board  Fort  McHenry. 


i 

1 S 

■ 

111 

They  coordinate  ballasting,  deballasting,  launching  and  recov- 
ery during  Condition  1A  (amphibious  operations). 

The  ship’s  well  deck,  where  LCACs  are  berthed,  is 
flooded  to  allow  access  to  and  from  the  sea.  In  ballast 
control,  engineers  flood  ballast  tanks  to  lower  the  ship’s 
stern.  The  stern  gate  control  raises  and  lowers  the  huge 
door  allowing  sea  water  into  the  well  deck,  while  signal- 
men maintain  visual  contact  with  the  assault  craft  to  signal 
departure  and  arrival. 

Orchestrated  efforts  from  the  bridge  all  the  way  down  to 
the  valve  rooms  serving  the  ballast  tanks  allow  amphibious 
assault  craft,  loaded  with  Marines  and  gear,  to  hit  the 
beach  and  return  to  a safe  haven. 

The  LCAC’s  primary  mission  is  transporting  equipment, 
according  to  Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class  (SW)  Keith  A. 
Guthrie,  a landing  signalman  aboard  Fort  McHenry.  “The 
helos  come  in,  land  and  take  up  to  36  Marines  at  a time  to 
the  beach.” 

Guthrie,  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  stays  in  visual  contact  with 


the  helos  as  they  come  and  go.  He  and  a couple  dozen 
others  work  on  the  flight  deck  refueling,  chocking,  chaining, 
and  loading  and  unloading  the  helos. 

Every  crew  member  has  collateral  duties  to  go  along 
with  primary  duties,  but  flight  quarters  and  amphibious 
operations  take  precedence.  “Our  primary  mission  is  to  get 
the  Marines  to  the  beach,”  Guthrie  said.  “That  mission 
come  first  above  everything  else.” 

The  passengers  appreciate  that. 

“Without  the  Navy,  we  really  don’t  get  from  Point  A to 
Point  B,”  said  CpI.  Paul  J.  Swartzfager,  stationed  with 
Weapons  Company  14  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  The 
Yorktown,  Va.,  native  agreed  with  the  taxi  service  analogy, 
but  stressed  the  relationship  between  the  services  is  more 
important  than  that.  “They  get  us  where  we  need  to  be, 
and  they  get  us  out  of  there  in  one  piece.  We  couldn't 
accomplish  our  mission  without  them.”  ^ 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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A Marines  on  board  Fort  McHen- 
ry wait  for  an  amphibious  assault 
exercise  to  get  under  way. 


•<  An  SH-53  helicopter  loads  up 
Marines  on  board  Fort  McHenry 
during  a pre-deployment  exer- 
cise. The  Marines  will  be  dropped 
off  at  nearby  San  Clemente  Island 
in  support  of  an  amphibious 
assault. 
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HE  USS  WASP 


AVAILABLE  RADARS 


HIGH-TECH  TRANSPORT  FOR  MARINES 


The  armada  enforcing  the  trade  embargo  off 
Haiti  gets  its  orders  from  aboard  the  Wasp,  the 
Navy  amphibious  assault  ship  that  arrived  last 
week  from  Norfolk.  The  Wasp  also 
is  equipped  to  play  a key  role  if  the 
United  States  decides  to  evacuate 
Americans  or  invade  the  island  nation.  Like 
other  amphibious  ships,  the  Wasp  was  built 
to  carry  troops  and  get  them  ashore.  But  the 
Wasp  is  the  first  designed  specifically 
to  accommodate  the 


ITT  GILFILLAN  SPS  48E 

Air  search  radar. 

HUGHES  Mk  23  TAS  (Target  Acquisit 

Spots  incoming  sea-skimming  missiles  ar 
defense.  Can  simultaneously  track  up  to  5 

NORDEN  SPS  67 

Surface  search  and  navigation  radar. 

RAYTHEON  SPS  49(V)  9 

Principal  air  search  radar,  highly  jam  resist 

SPN  35A 

Close  control  approach  radar,  used 
for  air  traffic 
control. 


modern  tools 
of  Marine 
deployment: 
giant  air-cushioned 
landing  craft  known 
as  LCACs  and  the 
Harrier  jump  jets  that 
protect  troops  ashore. 


SEASPARROW  SURFACE 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Uses  radar-guided  Sparrow  missiles 
with  high-explosive  warheads  to 
counter  threat  from 
cruise  missiles  and 
aircraft.  Wasp  has 
two  eight-cell 


WASP  SPECIFICATIONS 


Class:  One  of  three  ships  in  the  Wasp  class, 
designation  - LHD.  Others  are  the  Kearsarge  (Norfolk) 
and  Essex  (San  Diego). 

Commissioned:  July  29, 1988 
Cost:  $1.1  billion 

Troop-carrying  capacity:  1,800 
Crew:  1,200 

Dimensions:  844  feet  long,  106  feet  wide.  Usable 
deck  space,  2.2  acres. 

Displacement:  40,500  tons 
Propulsion:  Two  conventional  steam  propulsion  plants 
Home  port:  Norfolk  Naval  Station 
Commanding  officer:  Capt.  Robert  C.  Chaplin 


THE  LC AC 


LANDING  CRAFT  AIR  CUSHION 

Travels  more  than  45  mph  over  sea 
and  land  so  Marines  and  their 
equipment  can  penetrate  deep  into  a 
battle  zone  from  a ship  that's  beyond 
the  horizon.  The  air  cushion  enables 
LCACs  to  reach  70  percent  of  the 
world's  coastline,  compared  with  15 
percent  for  conventional  landing 
craft.  Their  heavy  payload  means 
more  troops  reach  shore  more 
quickly.  The  Wasp  carries  three 
LCACs  inside  its  well  deck. 


Cargo:  60  tons 
standard,  75  tons 
overload -for  example, 
one  M-l  tank,  twoAAVs 
or  100  Marines. 

Crew:  Five 

Dimensions:  88  feet  long, 

44  feet  wide 

Propulsion:  Four  gas  turbines  power  two  shrouded 
12-foot  propellers  at  rear  and  four  lift  fans. 

Cost:  $20  million 


SOURCES:  Jane's  All  the  World's  Aircraft-,  Jane's  Armour  and  Artillery-,  Jane's  Fighting  Ships-,  Jane's  Weapon  Systems,  Knight  Ridder  Tribune;  Meisnehs  General  Purpose  Amphibious  Assault  Ships-,  Polmars  Ships  and  Aircraft  of  the  US.  Fleet  Special  thanks  to  John  Nugen 


Crew:  One 

Propulsion:  One  Rolls-Royce  jet  engine 
Dimensions:  46  feet,  4 inches  long; 
wingspan,  30  feet,  4 inches 
Speed:  668  mph  (at  sea  level) 

Armament:  Can  carry  Sidewinder  and 
Maverick  missiles  in  its  assortment  of 
laser-guided  weapons,  air-to-ground 
missiles,  conventional  bombs,  cluster  bombs 
and  self-defense  air-to-air  missiles. 

Cost:  $22.8  million 


AV/8  HARRIER 

Its  primary  role  is  to  respond  quickly  to  calls  for 
ground  troop  support,  which  it  can  do  in  10 
minutes  - faster  than  any  other  support  aircraft. 
Also  can  be  used  as  an  air-to-air  fighter  and 
light-attack  air-to-ground  bomber.  Four 
engine-exhaust  nozzles,  two  k 
on  each  side,  rotate  to  allow  n\ 
vertical  or  horizontal  takeoff  | \ 
and  provide  greater  in-flight  | \ 

maneuverability.  On  the  | \ 

Wasp,  the  Harrier  takes  V 

off  and  lands 
horizontally. 


Troop  carrier  first  procured  for  the  Marines  in  1964  during 
Vietnam  War.  Replacement  . g— 

to  shore  and  has  " - ' 


:em) 

s automatic 


CH-53  SEA  STALLION 

Heavy-lift  Navy  and  Marine  helicopter  carries  troops,  as 
many  as  37,  as  well  as  equipment  and  supplies.  Has  a 
crew  of  three.  Larger  version,  the  Super  Stallion, 
carries  cargo  to  ships  under  way  and  is  the  military's  £ 
biggest  helicopter.  __ 4 . T j. 


AH-1  COBRA 

Utility  or  attack  helicopter.  As  attack  craft,  it  is  armed  with 
missiles,  rockets,  cannons  and  machine  guns.  Used 

against  tanks  and — — 

helicopters,  and  for 
troop  support.  Has 
tandem  seating,  one 
in  front  and  one  in  back. 


UH-1  HUEY  (not  shown) 

General  utility  Marine  helicopter,  normally  used  for 
command  and  control. 


THE  FLIGHT  DECK 

The  Wasp  can  operate 
up  to  nine  helicopters 
on  its  flight  deck 
simultaneously. 


HELICOPTER 
LANDING 
SPOT  — 


STARBOARD 
SIDE  ELEVATOR 

Provide  access  for 
aircraft  from  hangar 
deck  to  flight  deck. 


SEASPARROW 

SURFACE 

MISSILE 

SYSTEM 


UFE  RAFTS 

Located  around 
ship's  hull. 


PHALANX  CLOSE-IN 
WEAPONS  SYSTEM 

Provides  last-ditch  defense 
against  cruise  missiles  and 
aircraft.  Automatic  gun 
control  system  that  tracks 
and  automatically  fires  up 
to  3,000  rounds  per  minute 
from  20mm  Gatling-type 
gun.  The  depleted  uranium 
used  in  each  round  is  2.5 
times  heavier  than  steel. 


M-l  ABRAMS  TANK 

The  military's  main  battle  tank,  used 
by  the  Army  and  Marines,  has  a 
120mm  cannon  which  weighs  speed 
temperature  and  wind  before  firing, 
and  tracks  targets  by  their  heat. 

AMPHIBIOUS  ARMORED 
ASSAULT  VEHICLE  (AAV) 

Enclosed  aluminum-hull  craft  carries 
up  to  25  fully  equipped  Marines  on 
the  sea  or  over  land.  Turret  mounted 
with  12.7mm  machine  gun. 


)V)  USN  Ret.  and  the  Tidewater  Association  for  Applied  Navy  Marine  Corps  History  for  their  assistance. 


Graphic  illustrated  by  Robert  D.  Voros:  written  and  researched  by  Jack  Dorsey,  Dennis  Joyce  and  Robert  D.  Voros. 


THE  WELL  DECK 

Ballast  tanks,  commonly  associated  with  submarines, 
fill  with  water  and  lower  the  rear  of  the  ship,  flooding 
the  well  deck  so  amphibious  craft  can  float  out.  The 
well  deck  was  built  especially  to  accommodate 
LCACs,  which  use  only  about  a foot  of  water.  But  it 
can  drop  low  enough  to  draw  in  the  six  to  eight  feet 
of  water  that  traditional  landing  craft  require. 
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THE  HARRIER 


HELICOPTERS  ON  BOARD 

CH-46  SEA  KNIGHT 


Sea  Masters 

Non-commissioned  skippers 
command  their  own  cralf 

Story  and  photo  by  JOC  Steve  Orr 

It’s  not  every  day  that  you  meet  a skipper  wearing  chief’s 
anchors,  or  even  dungarees.  But  in  the  fleet  today,  there 
are  petty  officers  and  chief  petty  officers  who  are,  for  ail 
intents  and  purposes,  the  captains  of  their  own  boats. 

The  skippers  of  tug  boats,  LCACs  (air  cushion  landing  craft) 
and  LCUs  (landing  craft,  utility)  are  enlisted  personnel.  Boat- 
swain’s mates,  operations  specialists,  quartermasters,  gas 
turbine  system  technicians  and  enginemen  are  ratings  in 
which  senior  enlisted  Sailors  command  their  own  craft. 

Take  Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class  Monica  Willets.  She's 
been  qualified  as  a tugmaster  since  early  1 993  and  works  for 
port  operations  at  Naval  Base  Norfolk. 

“Being  a tugmaster  is  challenging,”  said  the  Richmond,  Va., 
native.  “Although  I’m  basically  the  ‘captain,’  I never  forget  the 
responsibility  that  comes  with  the  job.  I’m  constantly  on  my 
toes.  If  something  goes  wrong,  I’m  the  one  who  ultimately 
answers  for  it.” 

Willets,  who  commands  a crew  of  1 1 Sailors,  said  the  job 
is  definitely  not  dull.  “It’s  not  the  same  old  thing  every  day,” 
she  said.  “You’re  constantly  learning  on  the  job.” 

BMC  Tommy  Glenn,  an  LCU  craftmaster  with  tug  experi- 
ence, echoed  Willets’  sentiments.  “You  have  to  keep  an  open 
mind,”  said  Glenn,  who  is  assigned  to  Assault  Craft  Unit  2, 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek,  Va. 

“Be  willing  to  learn  from  everything  you  do.  This  is  not  a 


LCAC  Craftmaster  info 

-Open  to  BM,  EN,  QM,  OS  and  GS 
-Eligible  for  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus 
-Receive  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 
-Earn  0167  NEC  - LCAC  Craftmaster 
-Attend  12-week  school  in  Little  Creek, 

Va.,  or  Coronado,  Calif. 
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This  LCAC,  assigned  to  Assault  Craft  Unit  4,  Little  Creek, 
Va.,  transfers  tanks  during  a training  evolution. 


place  for  someone  who  lacks  self-confidence.  Our  decisions 
have  to  be  right,  because  a wrong  decision  can  result  in  dam- 
age to  the  craft  or  injuries  to  the  crew,”  said  the  Detroit  na- 
tive. 

It’s  not  easy  becoming  the  skipper  of  a craft.  Each  has  its 
own  unique  set  of  qualifications  and  training  situations.  On 
top  of  that,  potential  tug  and  craft  masters  must  exhibit  the 
leadership  qualities  required  for  the  job. 

“First  you  must  know  how  to  lead  people,”  explained  Glenn. 
“If  you  can’t  do  that,  you’re  not  going  to  manage  your  craft 
and  its  crew  effectively.  You  have  to  know  the  boat’s  mission 
and  its  capabilities  and  every  aspect  of  how  it  works.” 

The  responsibility  that  comes  with  command  is  not  some- 
thing craftmasters  and  tugmasters  can  afford  to  take  lightly, 
according  to  Senior  Chief  Gas  Turbine  System  Technician 
(SW)  Mark  Allen,  an  LCAC  craftmaster  with  Assault  Craft  Unit 
4 at  Little  Creek. 

But  ask  a craft  or  tugmaster  what’s  the  most  satisfying 
thing  about  command  and  you’re  liable  to  get  a variety  of 
answers. 

“Completing  the  mission,”  said  Allen,  a Monroe,  Mich., 
native.  “All  the  rest  is  fun  and  games  as  far  as  I’m  concerned. 
What  I’m  paid  to  do  is  get  material  and  people  from  the  ship, 
over  the  horizon,  to  the  beach.  That’s  what  gives  me  the 
most  pride  and  satisfaction.”  ^ 


Orr  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Support  Detachment,  Norfolk. 
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Only  another  plankowner  can  understand  the 

rush  of  pride  a Sailor  feels  when  his  or  her  ship  * 
is  brought  to  life  on  commissioning  day. 
Plankowners  also  share  something  less  desir- 
able: unimaginable  and  enduring  stress  that  either  forms 
their  crew  into  a tough  and  disciplined  fighting  unit,  or 
brings  it  to  its  knees.  The  crew  of  USS  John  S.  McCain 
(DDG  56)  falls  firmly  into  the  first  category. 

Why  is  precommissioning  duty  so  challenging?  Probably 
because  many  crew  members  are  geographically  separated 
from  their  families  for  an  extended  period  of  time  while  their 
ship  is  built  -joMcCain's  case  at  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Bath, 
Maine.  Along  with  that,  thousands  of  pieces  of  equipment, 
from  the  most  complex  to  the  simplest,  must  be  tested 
extensively. 

The  ship  must  then  be  loaded  with  the  tested  equipment. 
Who  loads  equipment  aboard  and  lugs  it  up  and  down 
narrow,  steep  ladders?  The  crew  does,  from  the  most  junior 
seaman  on  up.  It’s  back-breaking  work  that  sometimes 
requires  18-hour  days,  seven  days  a week. 
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GSM2  Ken  Torrez  of  Denver  lock 
wires  the  main  fuel  control  valve 
inside  an  LM  2500  turbine  genera 
tor  module  aboard  USS  John  S. 
McCain  (DDG  56). 
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Plankowners:  Do 
you  have  what  It 
takes? 


Story  and  photos  by  J01  (SW/AW)  Randy  Navaroli 
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>-  DC2  John 
Brooks,  of  Oak 
Forest,  III., 
monitors  the 
damage  control 
console  in  the 
ship’s  central 
control  station, 
the  nerve  center 
of  engineering. 


place.  The  ship  and  crew  undergo  an  intensive  inspection 
and  certification  process  which  includes  the  Operational 
Propulsion  Plant  Exam  (OPPE),  and  the  Light-off  Exam 
(LOE).  When  these  and  a million  other  tricky  steps  are 
taken,  the  crew  takes  its  ship  to  sea  for  a series  of  intense 
sea  trials  that  not  only  test  their  skills,  but  also  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ship.  Add  moving  on  board  and  the  commission- 
ing ceremony  to  this  schedule  and  it’s  not  surprising  to 
discover  precom  duty  also  leaves  little  time  for  liberty. 

Sailors,  sometimes  knowingly  and  sometimes  blindly, 
volunteer  for  precom  duty  because,  in  the  end,  bringing  a 
ship  to  life  is  a reward  no  other  job  can  offer.  There  are 
training  opportunities  available  nowhere  else  in  the  fleet. 
There’s  the  chance  to  work  with  brand  new  high-tech  gear 
like  the  Aegis  weapons  system  aboard  McCain , only  the 
sixth  Arleigh  Burke- class  destroyer  ever  built.  Finally,  there 
are  the  friendships  that  will  last  a lifetime.  Precom  crews  are 
close  for  the  same  reason  the  two  people  who  shared  a 
foxhole  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  close.  They  depend 
on  one  another  to  get  the  job  done. 

“It’s  great  to  see  300  of  us  come  together  so  smoothly,” 
said  Mess  Management  Specialist  3rd  Class  Theodore 
Vallejo  of  Seattle.  “We’ve  learned  from  this  experience  that 
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we  had  to  look  out  for  each  other... that  we  had  to  work  as  a 
team  to  get  McCain  out  of  the  yards  and  into  the  fleet.” 
Teamwork  aboard  McCain  goes  beyond  routine  military 
requirements.  The  crew  is  a team  on  and  off-duty,  whether 
at  sea  or  ashore.  When  one  crewman’s  father  died,  his 
shipmates  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  went  rack 
to  rack  collecting  money  to  send  the  Sailor  home.  He  was 
soon  on  his  way. 

McCain  is  named  after  John  S.  McCain  and  his  son 
John,  Jr.,  both  of  whom  rose  to  the  rank  of  four-star 
admiral.  Their  careers  spanned  the  years  from  1902  to 
1972,  covering  four  wars  and  numerous  conflicts.  Their 
conduct  set  the  standard  for  courage  and  integrity. 

Another  McCain,  former  Navy  captain  and  grandson  of 
the  senior  McCain,  now-U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona,  John  S. 
McCain,  upheld  the  long-standing  family  tradition  of  service. 
He  also  spent  5 1/2  years  as  a POW  in  North  Vietnam. 

“We  all  realize  we  have  a lot  to  live  up  to  here,”  said 
Electronics  Technician  1 st  Class  (SW)  Jeffrey  Hillman  of 
Almont,  Mich.  “I  think  the  proud  tradition  and  history  of  the 
McCains  really  hit  us  during  the  commissioning  ceremony.” 
One  of  the  reasons  the  McCains  were  so  well -respected 
by  their  Sailors  was  that  they  cared  about  their  people  and 
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-<  McCain  crew  members  conduct  an  in-port  fire 
drill  during  the  ship’s  Light-off  Exam  prior  to 
departure  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

^ SK2  Carl  Johnson,  of  Huger,  S.C.,  verifies 
supply  data  for  a fire  axe  before  forwarding  it  to 
the  proper  division. 

V EN1  (SW)  Gregory  Jackson,  of  Sumter,  S.C., 
(right),  and  FN  Jose  Rivera  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
conduct  a potable  water  test  in  Auxiliary  Machin- 
ery Room  1 aboard  McCain. 


weren’t  afraid  to  show  it.  That  trait  lives  on  today  within  the 
chain  of  command  on  board  their  namesake. 

“This  crew  may  work  many  long  hours,  but  the  CO  and  XO 
are  taking  care  of  the  things  that  matter  most  to  the  crew,” 
said  Master  Chief  Gas  Turbine  System  Technician  (Mechanical) 
(SW)  Victor  Bennett,  the  ship’s  command  master  chief.  “The 
crew  needs  to  be  free  to  build  the  ship  — not  having  to  worry 
about  getting  their  families  moved  to  our  new  home  port  in 
Hawaii,”  said  the  Great  Falls,  Mont,  native. 

Knowing  the  only  way  to  keep  the  long  distance  move  and 
related  issues  from  becoming  a problem,  the  CO  and  XO  sent 
a three-man  detachment  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  lend  assistance  to 
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>•  SN  Kelly  Stanton  of 
Salt  Lake  City  dons  an 
OBA  face  piece  during 
the  in-port  fire  drill  for 
LOE. 


>■  >■  McCain's  com- 
missioning ceremony 
July  2,  1994,  at  Bath 
Iron  Works  in  Maine. 


Photo  by  PHI 
Galen  Walker. 


newly  arriving  family  members.  The  Sailors  picked  the 
families  up  at  the  airport,  monitored  their  inbound  housing 
shipments  and  settled  them  into  their  homes. 

“The  ship  basically  did  everything  for  the  move,”  said 
Storekeeper  2nd  Class  Carl  Johnson,  whose  wife  moved 
from  his  previous  duty  station  in  Indian  Head,  Md.,  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  “The  CO,  XO,  CMC  and  ombudsmen  were  very 
helpful  in  getting  us  housing  and  getting  our  household 
goods  moved  over  there,”  said  the  Huger,  S.C.,  native. 

Getting  the  families  settled  in  Hawaii  before  the  ship 
arrived  was  important  so  the  crew  could  be  welcomed  to  its 
new  home.  When  the  ship  left  Maine  in  July  it  was  headed 
to  Hawaii  via  a circuitous  route  that  took  it  to  Yorktown,  Va., 
(for  weapons  onload),  Panama,  Mexico  and  San  Diego 
before  reaching  Pearl  Harbor  in  late  September.  After  two 
months  at  sea,  McCain’s  crew  members  were  ready  to 
spend  some  time  with  their  families,  although  it  would  be 
short  lived  at  best. 

The  coming  months  aboard  McCain  will  be  extremely 
demanding.  The  crew  hopes  to  push  through  sea  trials  and 
pre-deployment  work-ups  so  they  can  deploy  together  as 
an  intact  unit  rather  than  shipping  out  with  a fresh  crew. 


This  is  a frequent  occurrence  on  new  ships  since  many  of 
the  crew  members  finish  their  designated  sea  tour  prior  to 
the  ship’s  first  deployment.  It  can  be  frustrating  for  those 
who  worked  so  hard  getting  the  ship  ready  for  fleet  service. 
Nevertheless,  they  still  feel  intense  pride  and  ownership  in 
their  ship. 

“This  is  definitely  our  ship,”  said  LT  Ted  Sommers  of 
Pittsford,  N.Y.,  the  ship’s  fire  control  officer.  “And  the  tone 
we  have  set  for  the  ship  will  be  with  it  throughout  its  life  in 
the  fleet.  A ship  takes  on  the  personality  of  its  precom 
crew.  ” 

A surprising  number  of  McCain  Sailors  are  second-  and 
even  third-time  plankowners.  A few  Sailors  even  precom- 
missioned the  first  Aegis  destroyer,  USS  Arleigh  Burke  (DDG 
51).  Because  of  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  relatively 
new  class  of  ship,  they  are  sought  out  by  other  crew 
members. 

“Since  we  know  this  platform  so  well,  everyone  wants 
our  opinion  about  how  to  do  this  or  that,"  said  GSM2(SW) 
Kevin  Wilson,  one  of  the  handful  of  Arleigh  Burke  plankown- 
ers aboard  McCain.  “They  want  to  know  if,  based  on  our 
experience,  there  are  better  ways  to  do  things,  to  see  if  we 
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can  improve,”  said  the  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  native. 

There’s  mixed  reaction  from  the  crew  when  asked  if  they 
would  take  another  precommissioning  assignment.  For 
some,  once  is  enough.  They  admit  it’s  hard  on  the  family 
and  on  themselves,  but  the  rewards  of  experiencing  a 
genuine  and  lasting  sense  of  accomplishment  are  undeni- 
able. 

“Nothing  was  easy  about  this  tour,  but  luckily  we  have 
the  best  chain  of  command  I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  Engineman 
1st  Class  (SW)  Greg  Jackson  of  Sumter,  S.C.  “I  promised 
my  wife  I’d  go  to  shore  duty  after  this  tour,  but  if  I could  get 
another  chain  of  command  like  the  one  here,  I’d  precom 
another  ship  in  a heartbeat.”  ^ 

! 

Navaroli  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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USS  McCain 
(DDG  56) 

Construction  start  date  — Nov.  4, 1 990 
Keel  laid  — Sept.  3, 1 991 
Launched  — Sept.  26, 1 992 
Sea  Trial  Alpha  — December  1 993 
Sea  Trial  Bravo  — March  24, 1 994 
Sea  Trail  Charlie  — April  26, 1 994 
Delivery  date  — May  27, 1 994 
Commissioned  — July  2, 1 994 
Sail  away  — July  26, 1 994 


A SR  Brian  Phillips  of  Hephzibah,  Ga.,  polishes  the 
plaque  from  the  original  McCain  (DL  3,  later  DDG 
36)  which  was  donated  to  the  new  McCain. 
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Business  as  usual 

Sustain  leaves  cruiser  high  and  dry 


Story  by  ET1  Steven  Cumberledge,  photos  by  LT  John  Albright 


Sustain  prepares  to 
ballast  down  prior  to 
sunrise.  Custom  built  keel 
and  side  blocks  line  the 
inside  of  the  dry  dock. 


Long  before  the  sun  comes  up,  the  word  is  passed  over 
the  1MC:  “Man  all  docking  stations!” 

The  expected  flurry  of  action  doesn’t  come  — most 
personnel,  many  of  whom  are  old  hands  at  this,  have 
already  headed  toward  the  Navy  floating  dry  dock  Sustain 
(AFDM  7).  The  crew  eagerly  awaits  the  arrival  of  its  first 
Aegis- class  cruiser,  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates  (CG  51). 

While  many  observers  watch  dry  docking  unfold  with 
interest,  it’s  business  as  usual  for  the  crew  of  Sustain, 
located  at  Naval  Base  Norfolk. 

When  it  was  decided  Gates  needed  repairs,  questions 
arose  as  to  who  would  do  the  job.  Should  it  be  a civilian 
shipyard  or  the  Navy?  Because  of  the  size  and  height  of 
Aegis-class  cruisers,  the 
question  was,  “Could 
Sustain,  the  largest 
floating  drydock  the  Navy 
has  on  the  East  Coast, 
handle  the  job?” 

Preparations  to  receive 
Gates  started  weeks 
before  its  arrival  when 
CDR  Donald  Flowers,  of 
Chicago,  Sustain' s 
commanding  officer,  got 
word  the  dry  dock  could 
be  tasked  with  raising  the 


Aegis  cruiser  for  repair.  Docking  Officer  LT  Norman  Grego- 
ry, of  Chesapeake,  Va.,  and  Dockmaster  Senior  Chief 
Engineman  Carl  Palmer,  of  Custer,  S.D.,  pulled  out  the 
cruiser’s  blueprints.  They  laid  out  a plan  covering  the  build 
— where  each  keel  block  would  go  and  how  high  each 
had  to  be  — and  how  the  side  blocks  would  be  built  to 
keep  Gates  steady  while  it  was  in  the  dock. 

Because  each  ship  is  different,  the  blocks  must  be 
custom-built  for  each  job.  This  build  was  particularly 
challenging  because  the  custom-built  blocks  had  to  be 
constructed  and  placed  in  a week’s  time  due  to  a frigate 
leaving  Sustain  only  seven  short  days  before  Gates'  arrival. 

At  the  end  of  those  seven  days,  Flowers  ordered  the 
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dock  submerged.  The  crew  opened  valves  and  in  about  20 
minutes,  the  dock  submerged. 

At  7:45  a.m.,  Gates  slowly  approached  Sustain.  Tug- 
boats positioned  the  cruiser  approximately  8 feet  from  the 
bow  of  the  dry  dock,  and  slowly  eased  it  over  the  sub- 
merged keel  blocks.  As  Gates  crossed  Sustain' s bow, 
control  of  the  cruiser  passed  to  the  dry  dock’s  docking 
officer.  The  order  was  given  to  take  up  slack  on  the  in-haul 
line.  While  the  tugs  kept  the  ship  centered  in  the  dock, 
additional  lines  and  hand  trolley  lines  were  used  to  center 
the  cruiser  in  the  dry  dock. 

When  the  ship  was  approximately  50  feet  into  the  dock 
the  command  was  given  to  ‘‘hold  all  lines.”  Gates  had  to  be 
precisely  centered  so  the  screws  cleared  the  keel  blocks. 
Palmer  went  from  trolley  to  trolley,  marking  the  lines  to 
ensure  that  center  was  maintained. 

“The  captain  says  we  have  to  maintain  center  within  two 
feet,”  Palmer  said.  “Don’t  let  this  line  go  more  than  a foot 
either  way.” 


•<  Sustain  sailors  wait  to  enter  the  dock  basin  as  the 
drydock  ballasts  up. 

Once  Gates  was  fully  inside  and  centered,  word  was 
passed  to  begin  deballasting  the  dry  dock.  When  the 
cruiser  was  a foot  above  the  keel  blocks,  deballasting 
was  secured  and  the  divers  were  ordered  into  the  water. 
Their  job  was  to  ensure  the  blocks  were  placed  correctly 
and  there  were  no  obstructions  between  the  ship  and 
the  blocks.  This  is  the  longest  part  of  any  dry  docking. 
The  divers  must  double-check  the  centering  of  the  ship. 
Once  Gates  was  sitting  hard  on  the  blocks,  the  divers 
ensured  it  was  touching  on  all  the  blocks. 

The  divers  reported  all  was  well.  Deballasting  contin- 
ued and  it  was  time  to  raise  Gates  completely  out  of  the 
water. 

While  the  divers  checked  more  than  350  points  on 
the  keel  and  side  blocks,  Sustain’ s engineers  hooked  up 
shore  power  lines,  firemain  water,  fresh  water  and  waste 
removal  lines  to  Gates.  While  the  cruiser  is  in  Sustain, 
Gates  will  be  supplied  all  necessary  services. 

Completing  the  dry-docking  is  an  impressive  opera- 
tion that  takes  about  two  hours.  As  Gates  was  lifted 
from  the  water,  line  handlers  removed  the  lines  and 
trolley  wires  and  stowed  them  away. 

Once  all  of  the  equipment  had  been  stowed,  Sus- 
tains crew  entered  the  dock  basin  to  wash  down  the  silt 
that  accumulated  during  the  docking  process. 

“Once  we  get  to  this  point,  it’s  a relief,”  said  Seaman 
Amanda  McGuyer,  a native  of  Evansville,  Ind.  “After  the 
stress  of  the  day  and  the  boredom  of  waiting  for  the 
divers  to  get  done,  you  know  that  when  the  washdown 
is  finished,  so  is  the  day.” 

Thirteen  hours  after  the  docking  began,  Gates  sat 
high  and  dry.  The  challenge  of  dry-docking  an  Aegis 
cruiser  was  met,  and  Sustain' s crew  once  again  proved 
that  meeting  new  challenges  is  business  as  usual,  i 

Cumberledge  is  assigned  to  Sustain.  Albright  is  the  executive 
officer  of  Sustain. 
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real ...  or  is  it? 


Story  by  JOC  Steve  Orr 

Ship  handling  is  best  learned  on  the  bridge  of  a ship.  But  if 
you  don’t  have  a ship  handy,  virtual  reality  provides  the 
next  best  thing. 

State-of-the-art  technology  now  makes  it  possible  for  bridge 
team  members  to  navigate  the  narrow  channels  of  Pearl  Harbor  or 
practice  flying  an  LCAC  onto  a hostile  beach.  Simulators  in  San 
Diego  and  Norfolk  provide  realistic,  cost-effective  training  that  until 
recently,  only  aviators  had  access  to. 

Data  bases  provide  geographic  landmarks,  currents,  winds, 
weather  elements,  visibility,  sound  and  just  about  every  other 
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and  JOI  Ray  Mooney 

aspect  of  real  ship  handling.  All  the  elements  interact  and  comput- 
ers control  the  images  projected  on  screens  surrounding  the 
bridge. 

“You  don’t  need  to  make  exceptions  for  anything,”  said 
Gunner’s  Mate  (Missiles)  1st  Class  (SW)  Randy  L.  Wallingford,  from 
San  Diego,  stationed  aboard  USS  Chosin  (CG  65).  “It’s  exactly  like 
getting  under  way.  The  commands  are  the  same,  the  response 
times  are  the  same.  Everything  was  very  accurate.” 

The  same  level  of  accuracy  is  found  in  LCAC  trainers  at  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  Naval  Amphibious  Base 


V' 


Coronado,  Calif. 

“The  trainer  is  designed  for  an  LCAC’s  starboard  cabin  crew  — 
the  craftmaster,  navigator  and  engineer,"  said  LT  Michael  Evans, 
division  officer  for  the  full  mission  trainer  (FMT)  at  Little  Creek.  “We 
also  use  it  to  train  LCAC  detachment  officers-in-charge,  to 
familiarize  them  with  how  things  work.” 

The  cost  savings  of  using  the  simulator  are  a major  advantage 
in  today’s  budget-conscious  environment. 

“To  fly  a real  LCAC  for  an  hour  costs  approximately  $3,300  in 
fuel  and  maintenance,”  said  Evans.  “That  doesn’t  even  include  the 
cost  of  getting  a ship  under  way  if  the  training  requires  it.  To  use 
the  simulator,  the  cost  is  only  around  $300  per  hour.” 

Orr  is  photojournalist  assigned  to  Fleet  Support  Detachment, 
Norfolk,  and  Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist  for 
All  Hands. 


A Mock-ups  of  a standard  ship’s  bridge  and  a ship’s 
external  bridge  wing  are  part  of  the  suites  available  in 
Norfolk  and  San  Diego.  The  hydrodynamics  of  27  different 
classes  of  Navy  ships  add  realism  to  the  lesson. 

Each  ship  has  a different  underwater  body  and  performs 
differently  according  to  the  size  of  the  propeller,  the  rudders 
and  the  appendages  beneath  the  ship  — aspects  accounted 
for  in  the  hydrodynamics  computer  program. 
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Photo  by  JOI  Ray  Mooney 


Stand  by  for 
shot  lines” 

Story  by  J01  Ray  Mooney 


Sailers 
break  new 


Jnderway  replenishment 
IREP)  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
/y’s  mission.  Without  the  ability 
ransfer  food,  fuel  and  firepow- 
Dur  ships  would  be  in  and  out 
>ort  constantly,  seriously 
cting  their  ability  to  sustain  a 
t. 

3erhaps  in  an  effort  to  salute 
se  supply  ships  that  provide 
r sustenance,  or  maybe  as 
a snappy  conclusion  to  the 
chy  operation  that  is  UN  REP, 

/y  ships  have  established  the 
iition  of  breakaway  songs.  As 
two  ships  part,  or  breakaway, 
ing  blares  from  the  receiving 
)’s  speaker  system. 

A/hatever  the  beginnings  of 
practice,  the  tradition  is  now 
ind  in  the  annals  of  Navy 
lore.  Some  ships  have  songs 
/ feel  represent  their  work 
c,  others  choose  a different 
s each  time.  Through  time 
)s  have  piggybacked  personal 
ches  on  existing  tradition, 
ne  ships  unfurl  their  battle 
ign  at  breakaway  or  have  the 
ining  officer  don  a funny  hat. 
ne  supply  ships  pass  along 
mentos  to  their  customers  as 
t of  their  UNREP  routine. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  mottos, 
cnames  and  breakaway 
tines  practiced  throughout  the 
t. 

S Antietam  (CG  54)  — Song 
;cted  based  on  replenishment 
).  UNREP  trademark  is  bolo 
3 rather  than  shot  line  gun  for 
forward  line. 

S Arkansas  (CGN  41)  — 

;me  from  “Raiders  of  the  Lost 
Flies  Arkansas  state  flag, 
ining  officer  wears  red 
ansas  Razorback  hat  (resem- 
3 a razorback)  with  a large  “A" 
ooth  sides. 

S Arleigh  Burke  (DDG  51)  — 

tto  is  “Fast  and  Feared.” 

S Aubrey  Fitch  (FFG  34)  — 

;ses  along  a “ship’s  bullet,"  an 
iraved  CIWS  shell.  Motto  - “On 
tion,  On  Time,  Fully  Mission 
iable.” 


ground  ora 
the  bridge 

Story  and  photo  by  JOI  Ray  Mooney 

The  bridge  is  a place  for  discipline. 
It  is  where  talent  and  training 
come  together  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  ship  and  its  crew. 

On  board  USS  John  Young  (DD  973), 


“If  we’re  going  to  do 
this,  we’re  going  to 
have  to  prove  that  we 
can  do  it.” 

- ETl(SW)  Gary  L.  Gray 


USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  53)  and 
dozens  of  other  ships  throughout  the 
Navy,  enlisted  Sailors  are  breaking 
ground  by  standing  watches  on  the 
bridge  — not  at  the  status  board  or 
the  helm,  but  as  conning  officer  and 
officer  of  the  deck  (OOD). 

“As  the  Navy  changes,  attitudes  are 
changing,”  said  Electronics  Technician 
1st  Class  (SW)  Timothy  S.  Hartwell,  a 
qualified  conning  officer  aboard  John 
Paul  Jones.  The  Marion,  III.,  native  has 
also  completed  better  than  two-thirds 
of  the  personnel  qualifications  stan- 
dards (PQS)  for  OOD  underway.  “As  the 
Navy  gets  smaller,  you’ll  have  to  qualify 
in  more  than  just  your  own  rate.” 


And  that  isn’t  easy,  especially  when 
you’re  challenging  tradition.  “I  believe 
they  are  a little  tougher  on  us  because 
we  are  enlisted,”  said  ET1  (SW)  Gary 
L.  Gray,  stationed  aboard  John  Young. 
“If  we’re  going  to  do  this,  we’re  going 
to  have  to  prove  that  we  can  do  it.”  He 
also  stands  watch  as  conning  officer 
and  has  finished  80  percent  of  his  OOD 
underway  quals. 

A shipmate  on  John  Young 
agrees  that  getting  signatures 
on  the  OOD  PQS  is  tough,  but 
that  it’s  understandable.  “It  doesn’t 
bother  me  at  all  that  they’re  tougher 
on  us,”  said  Disbursing  Clerk  1 st  Class 
(SW)  Paul  T.  Golden,  from  Guernsey, 
Wyo.  “I  remember  where  I’m  from  ...  a 
supply  rating  - and  I’ve  got  a lot  to 
learn.  In  the  end,  it  will  make  us  better 
OODs.” 

Quartermaster  2nd  Class  (SW)  Ste- 
fan E.  Lamberski,  stationed  on  John 
Paul  Jones,  is  nearly  OOD  qualified 
and  admits  it’s  an  easier  transition  for 
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him  than  for  somebody  unfamiliar  with 
bridge  operations.  “As  a QM  you  end  up 
training  a lot  of  the  junior  officers  who  are 
standing  conning  officer  and  OOD,”  he 
said.  “For  me  it  seemed  like  a natural  pro- 


“After  all,  it’s  not 
every  day  you  see  a 
white  hat  on  the 
bridge  with  a pair  of 
binoculars  around 
his  neck  giving  or- 
ders.” - ET 1 (S  W) 
Timothy  S.  Hartwell 


gression.  You’re  training  them,  why  not 
actually  stand  the  watch  yourself?” 

But  the  job  isn’t  easy,  not  even  for 


•<  ETI(SW)  Timothy  S.  Hartwell,  from 
Marion,  III.,  stands  watch  as  conning 
officer  on  the  bridge  of  San  Diego-based 
USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  53).  He  has 
been  on  the  bridge  watchbill  since  June 
and  has  completed  about  70  percent  of  his 
qualifications  for  officer  of  the  deck  under 
way.  The  helmsman  is  SN  David  M.  Boman, 

someone  familiar  with  bridge  opera- 
tions. “It’s  pretty  mind-boggling,  the 
amount  of  information  you  have  to 
know,”  explained  Hartwell.  “If  you’re 
under  way  in  a tactical  or  maneuver- 
ing situation,  you  have  to  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  ship.  Your  senses 
have  to  be  piqued.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  answer  any  question  the  cap- 
tain might  ask  and  handle  any  situa- 
tion.” 

“The  chain  of  command  goes  from 
the  CO  to  you  as  an  OOD,”  Lamber- 
ski  added.  “If  you’re  not  up  to  that 
challenge,  don’t  even  try  it.” 

The  challenge  is  different  from 
ship  to  ship  and  from  rating  to 
rating,  according  to  these  future 
OODs.  Some  divisions  can’t  spare  se- 
nior personnel  to  stand  watches  on 
the  bridge.  Others  can.  Whichever 
way  it  works,  the  challenge  for  an  en- 
listed Sailor  is  a formidable  one. 

“It’s  not  just  prestigious,”  Hartwell 
said.  “It’s  a lot  of  hard  work.  If  I was  in 
my  division,  I would  be  standing  a 
four-hour  watch  every  three  days.  Up 
here  sometimes  it’s  four  hours  on, 
eight  off.  It’s  a big  responsibility.” 
Hartwell  said  there  was  some  sur- 
prise and  a little  reluctance  among  his 
peers  when  he  first  started  working 
on  his  OOD  qual.  “After  all,  it’s  not 
every  day  you  see  a white  hat  on  the 
bridge  with  a pair  of  binoculars 
around  his  neck,  giving  orders.”  ± 


Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist 
for  All  Hands. 


USS  Avenger  (MCM  1 ) — 

Avenger  is  currently  working  wit! 
Marvel  Comics  (Ironman)  to 
develop  a ship’s  motto  based  or 
“Wooden  Ships,  Iron  Men.” 

USS  Belleau  Wood  (LHA  3)  — 

“Rawhide.” 

USS  Bristol  County  (LST  1198 

— “Sweet  Home  Alabama.” 
USS  Butte  (AE  27)  — “Fanfare 
for  the  Common  Man”  by  Aaron 
Copland.  AKA:  the  “Silver  Bullet 
Express.”  Motto  - “We  Keep  the 
Guns  Loaded.” 

USS  Camden  (AOE  2)  — “Bab: 
Elephant  Walk”  by  Henry  Mancir 
Occasionally  deviates  from 
standard  and  plays  good  old 
American  rock  and  roll.  Displays 
sign  on  signal  bridge  that  reads, 
“You  are  the th  trader  along- 

side.” 

USS  Cayuga  (LST  1 1 86)  — “Di 

Qeella  Pira”  from  II  Trovatore. 
USS  Comte  de  Grasse  (DD  97 

- “Theme  From  Patton.”  Passes 
bottle  of  wine  to  UNREP  ship  th; 
is  “bottled  exclusively  for  DD  97< 
under  the  label  “Count’s  Choice. 
Ship's  mascot  - the  Energizer 
Bunny. 

USS  Dubuque  (LPD  8)  — “Bad 
to  the  Bone”  by  George 
Thorogood  and  the  Destroyers. 
USS  Duluth  (LPD  6)  — Differen 
each  time,  crew  suggestions. 
USS  Elliot  (DD  967)  — Different 
each  time,  chosen  by  the  “bull" 
ensign. 

USS  Essex  (LHD  2)  — “Little 
Deuce  Coupe”  by  the  Beach 
Boys. 

USS  Flint  (AE  32)  — Crew 
member  picks  different  song  eac 
time.  AKA:  the  “Silver  Bullet.”  Fo 
first-time  customers,  the  ship 
provides  a six-pack  of  silver 
bullets  (sodas)  bearing  a remark- 
able resemblance  to  Coors  Lite 
Silver  Bullet  logo. 

USS  Gettysburg  (CG  64)  — 
Motto  - "Deeds  not  Words.” 
USS  Guardian  (MCM  5)  — 
“Whipping  Post”  by  the  Allman 
Brothers. 

USS  Harry  W.  Hill  (DD  986)  — 

“Born  To  Be  Wild.” 

USS  Ingraham  (FFG  61 ) — 

Different  each  time,  weekly 
division  in  the  spotlight  makes  th 
choice.  Displays  battle  ensign 
during  breakaway,  same  size  as 
used  by  aircraft  carriers. 

Continued  on  Page  C 
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Jarrett  (FFG  33)  — No 

onal  song.  They  have  a 
away  band,  the  Black  Cats, 
days  on  the  02-level  forward 
i flight  deck  aft  during 
away.  Replenishment  rig 
nehandler  personnel,  at 
EP’s  end,  conduct  crisp  line 
st  bow,  in  the  fashion  of  a 
, to  the  departing  ship, 

'ed  by  hand  waves. 

John  A.  Moore  (FFG  19)  — 
snt  each  time,  chosen  by 
•ge”  ensign,  then  reviewed 
3 “bull”  ensign,  navigator, 
and  XO. 

John  L.  Hall  (FFG  32)  — 

iny  Be  Good”  by  Chuck 

John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  53) 

es  selections  from  “Victory 
a.” 

Juneau  (LPD  10)  — “North 
ska”  by  Johnny  Horton. 
Kiska  (AE  35)  — “North  to 
a.”  by  Johnny  Horton, 
mark  is  “Pumping  Iron.” 
on  (PCU)  - AKA:  the 
ess  Fifty-eight.”  Laboon’s 
) is  "Without  Fear." 

LaSalle  (AGF  3)  — AKA: 
t White  Ghost  of  the  Arabian 
t.”  During  a recent  shipyard 
_aSalle  was  painted  haze 
and  is  looking  for  a new 
ame. 

Lewis  B.  Puller  (FFG  23)  — 

hide”  by  the  Blues  Brothers, 
ship’s  flag,  a Marine  Corps 
)g  for  “Chesty”  Puller,  at 
away. 

Leyte  Gulf  (CG  55)  — 

to  be  Wild”  by  Steppen- 
Passes  the  ship's  “Dessert 
>ur”  to  UNREP  ship,  usually 
aies  or  chocolate  chip 
es.  Motto  - “Move  Swiftly 
strike  Vigorously.” 

Mahlon  S.  Tisdale  (FFG  27) 
ledge  Hammer”  by  Peter 
el.  Different  songs  solicited 
dically  from  crew. 

Merrill  (DD  976)  — 
alin’  Band”  by  CCR  was 
tly  chosen  by  shipwide 
st.  Flies  Unocal  gas  station 
rith  ship’s  motto  “Spirit  of 

Mississippi  (CGN  40)  — 

i to  be  Wild”  by  Steppenwolf. 
“Mighty  Miss.” 

Mobile  Bay  (CG  53)  - 

i in  the  USA.” 


Murder  Board.  It  sounds  threatening, 
and  it  can  be.  The  term  is  slang  for  a 
pre-examination  board.  In  this  case 
it’s  a board  for  Enlisted  Surface  Warfare  Spe- 
cialist qualifications. 

ESWS  pre-boards  are  designed  to  take  the 
worry  and  anticipation  out  of  the  actual  exam- 
ination boards.  “The  board’s  like  a mock  fo- 
rum, where  questions  covering  areas  such  as 
damage  control,  navigation,  weapons  systems 
and  safety  are  asked,”  said  Gunner’s  Mate 
(Guns)  1st  Class  (SW)  Michael  Guyer,  stationed 
on  board  USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20). 

“It’s  available  to  help  a candidate  prepare. 
By  participating  in  a mock  board,  a candidate 
can  discover  weaknesses  as  well  as 
strengths,”  said  the  native  of  Saugerties,  N.Y. 

“My  feeling  is  most  people  do  a lot  of  their 
work  just  by  completing  their  ESWS  books  and 
getting  all  their  signatures,”  explained  Guyer, 
who  earned  his  ESWS  pin  on  his  second  ship, 
USS  Pharris  (FF  1094).  “The  idea  behind  my 
pre-board  is  not  to  turn  Sailors  into  specific 
department  watch  officers.  I just  want  to  know 

GMGI(SW)  Michael  Guyer  leads  the  pre- 
examination board  as  they  question  potential 
candidates  on  board  USS  Mount  Whitney 
(LCC  20). 


Murdei 

Story  and  phots 


Surface  Warfare  Insignia.  A gold  metal 
pin,  with  the  bow  and  superstructure 
of  a modern  naval  warship  on  two 
crossed  swords,  on  a background  of 
ocean  swells. 


Special  Operations  Insignia.  Same  ship 
and  bow  wave  as  Surface  Warfare  In- 
signia. In  lieu  of  crossed  swords,  there 
is  an  ordnance  disposal  bomb  over 
crossed  lightning  rays  on  one  side,  and 
a diving  helmet  over  two  tridents  on  the 
other. 
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Board 


i J02  Brian  Ellis 


Surface  Supply  Corps  Insignia.  A gold 
metal  pin  with  a supply  corps  oak  leaf 
centered  on  the  bow  and  superstruc- 
! ture  of  a modern  naval  warship  on  two 
crossed  naval  swords  on  a background 
of  ocean  swells. 


they  have  a good  working  knowledge  of  the 
ship.” 

If  Sailors  also  demonstrate  sound  knowl- 
edge of  the  ship  in  their  pre-board,  they  usu- 
ally pass  their  real  board.  “If  I recommend 
someone  to  go  before  the  boards,  I know  he 
or  she  is  ready  for  the  ESWS  pin,”  said  Guyer. 

Establishing  a pre-board  on  every  ship  in 
the  fleet  is  Guyer’s  dream.  He  said  there’s  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  how  valuable  pre-boards  are, 
especially  since  the  Navy  is  concerned  about 
developing  flexible,  well-rounded  Sailors. 

“First  impressions  are  very  important,”  Guyer 
said.  “Without  speaking,  I'd  know  something 
about  a seaman  or  3rd  Class  with  an  ESWS 
pin.  Getting  the  pin  says  a lot.” 

Many  agree  that  earning  the  pin  can  make 
you  more  competitive  for  various  selection 
boards.  “Having  the  ESWS  pin  proves  Sailors 
have  the  ability  to  be  specialists  in  their  ratings 
while  being  aware  of  all  the  other  facets  of  the 
command,”  said  Master  Chief  Personnelman 
(SW)  Judith  Tisot,  Command  Master  Chief  of 
Naval  District  Washington,  D.C.  “It  gives  the 
command  a better  Sailor.”  i 

Ellis  is  a photojournalist  with  the  Public  Affairs 
Center,  Norfolk. 


Enlisted  Surface  Warfare  Insignia.  A 
silver  metal  pin  showing  the  bow  and 
superstructure  of  a modern  naval  war- 
ship on  two  crossed  cutlasses,  on  a 
background  of  ocean  swells. 
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USS  Moosbrugger  (DD  980)  — 

Moosbrugger' s mascot  is  the 
“Mighty  George  Ensign  Moose” 
who  recently  appeared  at  a Worl 
Wrestling  Federation  match 
featuring  Hulk  Hogan.  The  ship’s 
motto  is  “The  Moose  is 
Loose.” 


USS  Mount  Hood  (AE  29)  — 

“Sail  Away”  by  Enya. 

USS  Mount  Vernon  (LSD  39)  - 

“Proud  Mary”  and  “The  Old  Gre^ 
Mare.”  The  song  is  selected  just 
prior  to  breakaway  based  on  ho’ 
the  day  has  gone. 

USS  O’Brien  (DD  975)  — Mottc 
- “It  Wasn’t  Me.”  Trademarks  are 
the  green  ball  cap  and  a yellow 
battle  flag  with  a shamrock. 

USS  Peterson  (DD  969)  — 
Motto  - “Proud  Tradition.” 

USS  Ponce  (LPD  1 5)  - Ponce's 
mascot  is  “Sampson,”  a large 
stuffed  lion  that  has  developed  e 
liking  for  highline  transfers  durinc 
UNREPs.  Sampson  has  been 
known  to  escape  from  his 
caretaker  with  great  regularity  to 
go  traveling. 

USS  Rainier  (AOE  7)  — “Work- 
ing Class  Man”  by  Lacy  J.  Daltoi 
AKA:  the  “Ready  Mart.”  Ship’s 
motto  - “Legend  of  Service.”  Flie 
one  of  1 1 flags  of  major  food 
products  and/or  gas  companies 
upon  breakaway.  Rig  crews  tip 
hard  hats  to  customer  ship  at 
breakaway. 

USS  Reid  (FFG  30)  — “Ride  of 
the  Valkyries"  by  Richard  Wagne 
Symbolizes  Reid's  overwhelming 
presence  as  a battle  frigate  and 
not  just  an  FFG. 

USS  Rentz  (FFG  46)  — Songs 
are  selected  to  fit  each  UNREP. 

Continued  on  Page  t 
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SS  Reuben  James  (FFG  57)  — 

■ew  makes  suggestions  for 
eakaway  songs.  On  special 
:casions  flies  either  the  Reuben 
i mes  flag  (Reuben  James 
>lding  a sword  on  a yellow  field) 
the  35  x 50-foot  battle  ensign 
Big  Momma”)  during  break- 
vay. 

3S  Roanoke  (AOR  7)  — “Takin’ 
are  Of  Business.” 

SS  Sacramento  (AOE  1)  — 

usk”  by  Fleetwood  Mac.  Passes 
;ar  claw  pastries  to  receiving 
0 and  flies  California  state  flag 
jring  UNREP. 

SS  Safeguard  (ARS  50)  — 

leme  song  from  “Hawaii  5-0.” 
ame  ported  in  Pearl  Harbor  and 
hull  number  is  5-0. 

SS  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  (FFG 
))  — The  ship’s  mascot  is  a 
)berman/  black  Labrador 
triever  mix  dog  named  “Miss 
aerty.”  Miss  Liberty  has 
astered  climbing  up  and  down 
dders  and  is  a qualified  watch 
>g  in  port.  She  currently  has 
ore  than  1 50  full-time  masters 
id  has  located  unlimited  food 
lurces  — particularly  steel 
;ach  picnics.  Miss  Liberty  is  up 
r reenlistment  next  February 
id  is  undecided  about  her  future 
this  time. 


SS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37) 

- “Born  To  Be  Wild.” 

SS  Santa  Barbara  (AE  28)  — 

mta  Barbara’s  mascot  is  “Santa 
ae,”  a large  yellow  and  black 
riped  yellow  jacket.  The  ship 
asses  along  a Mason  jar  full  of 
anta  Bee’s  personal  fueling 
aney.  Santa  Barbara’s  motto  is 
Ve  deliver  the  sting." 


Aegis  Training  Center  students  listen 
as  FC2(SW)  Michael  Newkirk  of 
Beaverton,  Ore.,  teaches  Aegis 
fundamentals. 


Aegis  Training 
Center  responds 

to  fleet  needs 

Story  and  photo  by 
JOI  (SW/AW)  Randy  Navaroli 

The  RADM  Wayne  E.  Meyer  Aegis  Training  Cen- 
ter (ATC)  at  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center,  Dahl- 
gren,  Va.,  is  pushing  through  a record  number 
of  students  due  to  ship  decommissionings,  disestab- 
lishment of  the  data  systems  technician  rating,  the 
continuing  build-up  of  th eArleigh  Burke-class  destroy- 
ers and  manning  requirements  for  27  Aegis  cruisers. 

When  it  opened  in  1985,  only  20  students  gradu- 
ated from  the  Dahlgren  training  facility,  where  21  dif- 
ferent configurations  of  the  Aegis  combat  system  are 
now  taught.  In  1988  there  were  130  graduates.  By 
1997  there  will  be  320  graduates  of  the  school  an- 
nually. 

In  1992  instructors  proposed  going  to  a 24-hour- 
a-day,  6-day-a-week  schedule.  It  wasn’t  the  most  popular  idea  since  it  affected  not  only  the 
instructors  and  students,  but  also  maintenance,  support  personnel  and  supply. 

“Going  to  school  at  all  different  hours  sort  of  messes  up  your  personal  life  sometimes,  but 
with  the  number  of  students  here  I think  it’s  the  only  way  we  can  all  get  the  lab  time  we  need,” 
said  Fire  Controlman  Seaman  Ryan  Wagner  of  Loogootee,  Ind. , a student  in  the  Aegis  combat 
systems  fundamentals  course. 

The  1 40  instructors  made  the  recommendation  to  conduct  classes  around-the-clock  based 
on  their  experiences  in  the  fleet,  where  many  Aegis  ships  are  in  dire  need  of  Sailors  possessing 
critical  Aegis  skills.  Now  that  many  of  the  Aegis  pioneers  are  at  Dahlgren,  they’re  in  a position 
to  help  Sailors  in  the  fleet  and  themselves  when  they 
return  to  sea. 

“We  had  to  consider  taking  in  too  many  people 
too  fast,”  said  Master  Chief  Fire  Controlman  (SW)  Dar- 
rell Tatro,  ATC’s  senior  instructor.  “But  our  quality  of 
instruction  hasn’t  suffered.  We're  focused  on  getting 
the  right  number  of  Aegis  Sailors  to  each  Aegis  ship 
as  fast  as  possible,  without  changing  our  performance 
standards,”  said  the  Eden,  Vt.,  native. 

As  a group,  instructors  conduct  14  classes  and  up  to  30  labs  per  day  teaching  every 
element  of  the  Aegis  combat  system.  “Our  labs  are  1 00  percent  realistic,"  said  CAPT  Edward 
Hontz,  ATC’s  commanding  officer.  “We  have  real  tactical  equipment  that  runs  real  tactical 
programs.  What  our  students  see  here,  they’ll  see  again  in  the  fleet.” 

Hontz  commanded  USS  Princeton  (CG  59)  when  it  struck  a mine  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  His  experience  gives  him  instant  credibility  when  he  talks  about  taking  ships  into  com- 
bat, but  he  said  people  are  the  most  important  asset  of  a ship,  not  its  Aegis  equipment. 

“It  will  be  the  young  men,  and  now  women,  trained  at  ATC  who  give  the  Navy  its  best  hope 
for  a strong  naval  defense,”  he  said. 


“It  will  be  the  young  men , 
and  now  women,  trained  at 
ATC  who  give  the  Navy  its 
best  hope  for  a strong  naval 
defense 


Navaroli  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Women  wSelcS 
th  shield 

Story  and  photos  by 
JOI  (SW/AW)  Randy  Navaroli 

When  the  first  two  women  received 
orders  to  the  previously  all-male 
Aegis  school,  nobody  told  them  it 
would  be  easy  ...  but  it  has  been,  according 
to  the  duo. 

LT  Susan  Fortney  of  York,  Pa.,  and  Fire 
Controlman  2nd  Class  (AW)  Zoie  Lynn  Stieg- 
er  are  the  first  two  women  to  complete  train- 
ing at  the  Aegis  Training  Center  in  Dahlgren, 
Va.,  and  the  Aegis  Combat  Systems  Center 
(ACSC)  in  Wallops  Island,  Va. 

Stieger,  a native  of  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
will  be  the  first  female  fire  controlman  in  the 
fleet  when  she  joins  the  crew  of  USS  Barry 
(DDG  52)  after  graduating  from  the  AN/SPY- 
ID  technician  course. 

Stieger  said  she 
was  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  she  was 
so  quickly  accepted 
by  her  peers  and  the 
school  staff. 

"The  first  couple  of 
weeks  in  school  were 
kind  of  weird,”  said 
Stieger  referring  to  her 
classmates’  reaction 
to  her  arrival.  “Guys 
would  start  to  swear 
and  then  they’d  see 
me  out  of  the  corner 
of  their  eye  and  stop. 

I've  worked  around 
electronics  gear  a 
long  time.  I know  you 
have  to  swear  some- 
times to  make  it 
work,”  she  said. 

Stieger  is  one  of 
many  former  data  systems  technicians  who 
cross-rated  to  fire  controlman  due  to  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  DS  rate. 

“Part  of  my  job  here  at  school  and  when 
I get  to  Barry  is  to  blend  in  smoothly,”  she 
said.  “I’d  like  my  shipmates  to  look  at  me  as 
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FC2(AW)  Zoie  Steiger  conducts  an  exercise  on 
a SPY  radar  radio  frequency  monitor  at  the 
Aegis  Training  Center,  Dahlgren,  Va. 


just  another  FC.” 

Fortney  never  expected  to  serve  on  a com- 
batant, even  after  her  selection  as  a Limited  Duty 
Officer.  When  her  detailer  offered  the  former  elec- 
tronics technician  a billet  on  board  USS  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  she  jumped  at  it.  How- 
ever, a few  days  later  he  called  back  and  hand- 
ed her  the  opportunity  of  a lifetime:  the  billet  as 
the  first  female  Electronic  Ma- 
terial Officer  aboard  the  Arleigh 
Burke-class  destroyer  Benfold 
(DDG  65),  which  is  under  con- 
struction at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
in  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

“When  I went  to  USS  Jason 
(AR  8)  as  an  ET,  I thought  that 
was  a big  deal,”  she  said.  “As 
recently  as  1 990 1 wouldn’t  have 
believed  anyone  who  said  I 
would  be  on  an  Aegis  combat- 
ant by  1994.” 

Fortney  admits  that  initially 
she  perceived  some  hesitation 
among  her  fellow  classmates  in 
the  Aegis  Maintenance  Manag- 
er Course  at  Wallops  Island. 
She  said  that  wore  off  as  the 
novelty  of  her  presence  dissi- 
pated. 

“I  have  a lot  of  faith  in  peo- 
ple’s professionalism,  dedica- 
tion and  flexibility  to  accept  women  in  the  com- 
bat fleet,”  she  said.  “As  an  officer  I have 
responsibilities  that  go  way  beyond  gender. 
There’s  nothing  to  fear.  I’m  simply  another  ship- 
mate.” £ 

Navaroli  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


LT  Susan  Fortney  and  CW03  Mike 
Mayo,  an  instructor  at  the  Aegis  Com- 
bat Systems  Center  in  Wallops  Island, 
Va.,  operate  the  UYK-21  Aegis  con- 
sole during  an  anti-air  warfare  exer- 
cise. 


USS  Shasta  (AE  33)  — “Fanfa 
For  The  Common  Man”  by 
Emerson,  Lake  and  Palmer. 
Provides  six-pack  of  Shasta  co 
to  ship  alongside.  Motto  - “We 
Serve  Anytime,  Anywhere.” 
USS  Shreveport  (LPD  1 2)  — 
“Perry”  the  brown  pelican  from 
the  city  seal  of  Shreveport  is  th 
ship’s  mascot. 

USS  Stump  (DD  978)  — 
Stump's  mascot  is  “Felix,”  a 
blue-fronted  Amazon  parrot 
acquired  about  15  years  ago. 
Stump’s  motto  -“Tenacity: 
Foundation  of  Victory." 

USS  Suribachi  (AE  21)  — “Du 
of  Earle.” 

USS  Thorn  (DD  988)  — AKA: 
“Mighty  T.”  Thorn's  motto  is 
“Sharply  Perseverant.” 

USS  Tortuga  (LSD  46)  — 

Tortuga's  mascot  is  “Tuga”  the 
turtle.  Their  motto  is  “Tough,  Te 
and  Tenacious.” 


USS  Truxtun  (CGN  35)  — 

Different  each  time,  crew  suggt 
tions. 

USS  Underwood  (FFG  36)  — 

“Runnin’  with  the  Devil”  by  Van 
Halen.  The  “Underwood  Fightir 
Devils”  are  its  mascot,  and  the 
motto  is  “Just  Friend  and  Brave 
Enemy.” 

USS  Vicksburg  (CG  69)  — Me 

- “Key  to  Victory.” 

USS  Willamette  (AO  180)  — 

“Takin’  Care  Of  Business.” 
Sometimes  plays  song  that  fits 
receiving  ship.  Flies  ship’s  flag 
with  Tasmanian  Devil  and  mott< 
“Fuel  for  Freedom.”  £ 
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Reserve  ships  hone  skills 
during  missile  shoot 

Story  and  photos  by  JOI(AW)  Kimberly  Marks 


Six  guided-missile  frigates  from 
Destroyer  Squadron  6 (DES- 
RON  6)  recently  completed  an 
eight-day  exercise  which  concluded 
off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  with  a 
missile  shoot. 

USS  Clifton  Sprague  (FFG  1 6)  led 
the  way  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  with 
USS  Samuel  E.  Morison  (FFG  1 3)  and 
USS  Fahrion  (FFG  22).  They  practiced 
low  visibility  navigation  in  the  channel, 
followed  by  a transit  through  a simulat- 
ed mine  field.  The  three  ships  steamed 
to  Mayport,  Fla.,  conducting  engineer- 
ing casualty  control,  maneuvering  and 
flashing  light  drills. 

The  ships  rendezvoused  with  USS 
Antrim  (FFG  20)  and  USS  Estocin  (FFG 
15)  and  steamed  to  the  Puerto  Rico 
operations  area  where  the  five-ship 
task  group  practiced  tactical  maneu- 
vering and  performed  exercises  to  test 
their  readiness. 


USS  Flatley  (FFG  21)  and  USS 
Yorktown  (CG  48)  joined  the  squadron 
in  the  operations  area.  Flatley  had  just 
completed  a successful  three-month 
deployment  to  the  Caribbean  in 
Operation  Support  Democracy. 
Yorktown  completed  missile  firing 
training  requirements  prior  to  an 
upcoming  deployment. 

“The  multi-mission  training  exercise 
fulfilled  several  objectives,”  said  CAPT 
William  J.  Donnelly,  commander, 
DESRON  6. 

“It  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
seven  ships  to  complete  their  annual 
missile  firing  training  requirements 
against  airborne  targets,  and  operate 
in  a high  OpTempo  task  group  scenar- 
io,” he  said. 

“It  also  allowed  squadron  ships 
from  all  DESRON  6 home  ports  to 
operate  together,  which  enhanced  our 
camaraderie  while  honing  seamanship 


and  warfighting  skills.” 

During  the  exercise,  24  missiles 
were  sent  at  both  air-  and  land- 
launched  targets.  At  one  point,  there 
was  a multiple  ship  engagement  with 
six  missiles  en  route  to  the  target 
simultaneously.  “The  data  we  gath- 
ered and  the  significant  success  of 
the  exercise  established  a very  useful 
base  line  in  terms  of  FFG  7 anti-air 
warfare  capabilities  against  current 
world  threats,”  Donnelly  said. 

“We  sent  a loud  and  clear  signal 
that  DESRON  6 FFGs  are  warfighting 
machines  of  the  first  order.  The 
active-duty  and  selected  reserve 
crews  clearly  demonstrated  the 
capability  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force 
FFGs."  i 


Marks  is  assigned  to  Naval  Reserve 
Readiness  Command,  Newport,  R.l. 
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-<  GMM2  Martin  E.  Dudley  wipes  down  a missile 
launcher  aboard  USS  Clifton  Sprague  FFG  1 6) 
following  a recent  missile  shoot  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea. 


A An  SM-1  missile  leaves  the  rail  from  USS  Clifton  Sprague  (FFG  1 6)  seconds 
after  a missile  is  launched  from  USS  Estocin  (FFG  15). 


> A Sailor  aboard  USS  Clifton  Sprague 
(FFG  16)  fires  a weapon  during  a small 
arms  fire  exercise. 


^ Five  DESRON  6 guided-missile 
frigates  steam  in  formation  during  the 
Caribbean  exercise. 


Exercise 

participants 

The  ships  participating  in  the 
exercise  were  USS  Clifton  Sprague 
(FFG  16),  homeported  in  Mayport, 
Fla.;  USS  Fahrion  (FFG  22)  and  USS 
Samuel  E.  Morison  (FFG  13),  both 
homeported  in  Charleston,  S.C.; 
USS  Estocin  (FFG  15),  homeported 
in  Norfolk;  and  USS  Antrim  (FFG  20) 
and  USS  Flatley  (FFG  21),  both 
homeported  in  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
USS  Yorktown  (CG  48),  a cruiser 
homeported  in  Norfolk,  also  partici- 
pated in  the  missile  exercise. 
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Forward  deployed 
ready  service  locker 


The  Military  Sealift  Command’s  Afloat  Prepositioning  Force  (APF)  allows  rapid  response  for  delivery  of  urgently  needed 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  site  of  a conflict.  The  APF  has  expanded  into  three  arenas  — maritime  prepositioning 
ships  (MPS),  prepositioning  ships  and  the  brigade  afloat  force. 

MPSs  are  divided  into  three  squadrons  that  carry  equipment  and  supplies  for  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces.  One  MPS 
squadron  can  provide  all  the  supplies  and  equipment  to  support  a Marine  Expeditionary  Brigade  of  about  16,500  people  with 
beans  to  bullets  to  water  for  about  30  days.  Each  MPS  ship  has  cargo  roll-on/roll-off  capability  and  a flight  deck  for  helicop- 
ter operations. 

MSC’s  16  prepositioning  ships  provide  primary  support  to  Army  and  Air  Force  units.  The  ships  function  as  floating 
warehouses  while  MPSs  can  be  off-loaded  and  immediately  moved  into  the  combat  area. 

The  eight  brigade  afloat  force  ships  preposition  the  equipment  and  supplies  to  support  an  Army  heavy  brigade  that  could 
deploy  to  the  Middle  or  Far  East  within  five  to  14  days.  £ 
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Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  operates  a 140-ship  fleet  of  government-owned  and  chartered  U.S. 
flag  ships  that  transport  military  supplies  and  equipment  overseas.  MSC’s  fleet  has  three  forces  of 
ships:  the  Naval  Fleet  Auxiliary  Force  (NFAF),  the  Special  Mission  Support  Force  (SMSF)  and  the 
Strategic  Sealift  Force. 

The  43  NFAF  ships  provide  fuel,  spare  parts,  food  and  mail  to  combatant  ships  on  station. 

The  13  ships  of  the  SMSF  carry  out  scientific  and  specialized  missions. 

The  81  ships  of  the  strategic  sealift  force  include  many  of  the  ships  already  discussed  and  a number  of  others: 
dry  cargo  ships,  freighters,  two  hospital  ships,  two  aviation  logistics  support  ships,  eight  fast  sealift  ships  and 
approximately  100  Ready  Reserve  Force  ships.  3. 


MV  1st  LT  Baldomero  Lopez  * 

Built:  1985;  Length:  673  ft.;  Beam:  105  ft.;  Draft:  35  ft.;  Displacement:  46,000  tons;  Speed:  17.7  knots;  Range: 
11,107  NM;  Roll-on,  Roll-off  cargo  capacity:  152,185  sq.  ft;  Container  capacity:  578;  Passengers:  100;  Crew:  30; 
Ramp  length:  60  ft. 

* This  class  is  named  after  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Medal  of  Ftonor  winners. 
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of  all  Desert  Storm 
cargo  went  by  ship 


Marines,  Sailors  and  merchant  mariners  receive  a 
safety  briefing  before  a pierside  off-load  exercise  of  MV 
1st  LT  Jack  Lummus  during  Exercise  Freedom  Banner 
’94,  held  recently  in  Okinawa,  Japan. 
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Influencing  the  fleet 

Training  surface  warriors 


Story  and  photos  by  LT  Gregory  P.  Geison 


Overlooking  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  in  Newport, 
R.I.,  is  the  Surface 
Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mand. The  alma  mater  of  ship 
drivers  provides  the  Navy  with 
officers  professionally  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  leaders  of  sur- 
face ships  with  the  ultimate 


goal  of  command  at  sea. 

The  command  at  Newport 
trains  both  department  heads 
and  division  officers. 

As  officers  gain  experience 
among  the  various  depart- 
ments, they  can  return  as  many 
as  three  times  during  their  ca- 
reers to  refresh  their  knowl- 


edge through  the  use  of  state- 
of-the-art  trainers  and  class- 
room instruction. 

On  these  pages  you’ll  meet 
some  of  the  officers  and  Sailors 
who  train  surface  warriors  be- 
fore they  go  out  to  the  fleet.  $ 

Geison  is  the  public  affairs  officer, 
SWOSCOLCOM. 


What  do  you  like  mos 


-<  GSMI(SW)  Woody  Hall  from  Lubbock,  Texas.  “I 
enjoy  sending  new  ensigns  to  the  fleet  with  the 
knowledge  they  need.  When  ensigns  report  to  their 
first  ship,  the  only  real  knowledge  they  have  on  how 
to  excel  is  what  SWOS  has  taught  them.” 


>►  FCI(SW)  Mike 
Wehmer  from 
Monroeville,  Pa.,  “I 
enjoy  working  with 
the  highly  motivat- 
ed, enthusiastic 
students  and  staff 
here  at  SWOS. 


>•  >■  GSMI(SW)  Marvin  Sullivan  from  Huntsville,  Ala.  “I  like  watching  students 
develop  as  they  work  through  the  training  process.  The  final  product  can  be  so 
different  from  where  they  start.  SWOS  provides  officers  with  a base  knowledge 
so  they  can  hit  the  deckplates  running  without  having  to  start  from  scratch.” 
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> LT  Paul  Hession,  from  Arlington 
Heights,  III.  “It’s  interesting  to  teach  the 
officers  who  will  fill  the  job  I left. 
SWOS  accelerates  the  qualification 
process.” 


■<  LT  Greg  Simmons  from 
Decatur,  Ga.  “I  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nity to  influence  the  future  of  the 
fleet.. ..we  stress  to  them,  don’t 
worry  about  your  fitness  reports 
and  how  you’re  going  to  look; 
take  care  of  your  people  and  give 
it  your  all,  the  rest  will  come.” 


about  your  job? 


GSCS(SW)  Osbert  Teekasingh 
[CW02  (SEL)jfrom  Berbice,  Guyana.  “I 
enjoy  sharing  the  deck  plate  knowl- 
edge. We  monitor  each  other  ensuring 
our  teaching  is  accurate  and  current.” 


-<OS1(SW)  Chris  Colonel  from 
Spring  Valley,  N.Y.  “I  like 
having  a direct  input  into 
training  the  future  department 
heads/tactical  action  officers.  I 
try  to  bring  my  13  years  of 
experience  as  an  OS  into  the 
department  head  classes  and 
let  the  officers  see  combat 
operations  from  an  enlisted 
perspective.” 


-<  LT  Jen  McLeran 
who  calls  the  Navy 
home  said,  “SWOS 
provides  the  staff 
with  the  ability  to 
stay  current  with 
all  the  latest 
policies  and 
tactics  in  the 
surface  warfare 
community.” 
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Haze  gray 
and 

fighting  fit 

PTing  shipboard  style 

Story  and  photos  by  J01  Ray  Mooney 

Physical  fitness  isn't  easy.  It  requires  discipline,  persev- 
erance and  even  a little  pain. 

Navy  bases  around  the  world  provide  some  of  the  best 
equipment,  from  heavy  iron  to  stair  steppers,  all  in  an  effort  to 


help  you  have  a fitter,  healthier  body. 

But  what  about  when  you’re  at  sea?  Does  your  quest  for 
a healthier  body  have  to  end  when  the  mooring  lines  clear? 

Well,  that  depends  on  you. 

“Sometimes  you  have  to  be  creative,”  said  Signalman  2nd 
Class  Jerome  J.  Winters  stationed  aboard  USS  Reid  (FFG 
30).  “Some  ships  have  great  gear  and  some  ships  don’t,  but 
you  can  always  stay  fit  if  you  want  to.  You  can  do  PT  any- 
where. Pushups,  situps,  pullups,  jumping  jacks  — those  are 
all  good  to  get  the  endorphins  going  and  your  blood  pump- 
ing,” the  Northbrook,  III.,  native  said. 

Endorphins  are  your  body’s  natural  pain  killers.  Your  brain 
dumps  them  into  your  blood  stream  in  response  to  sustained 
muscular  stress. 

But  stress  that’s  associated  with  long  hours  at  sea  and 
months  away  from  home  is  just  one  more  reason  to  get  in  the 
gym  or  out  on  the  flight  deck  or  wherever  else  you  can  find 
room  on  the  ship  to  work  out. 

“It  relieves  a lot  of  that  stress,”  said  Seaman  Eric  L.  Whit- 
field, a Reid  crew  member  with  three  body  building  competi- 
tions under  his  belt.  The  Tupelo,  Miss.,  native  said  he  be- 
lieves strongly  in  the  healing  powers  of  a workout.  “Once  you 
get  into  the  groove  of  your  workout,  you  feel  a lot  better.  Your 
mind  is  in  a whole  different  world  when  you're  done.  You  can 
resolve  problems  you  couldn’t  handle  a few  hours  before.” 

Whether  you’re  into  body  building,  endurance  sports  or 
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0S3  Silvio  J.  Arce  (far  left)  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  SM2  Jerome  J.  Winters 
(center)  of  Northbrook,  III.,  stationed  aboard  USS  Reid  (FFG  30),  and  OS3 
Alouch  Whitfield  (below)  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  USS  Harry  l/V.  Hill  (DD  986), 
all  work  out  on  a regular  basis. 


just  general  fitness,  the  idea  is  to  make 
the  best  of  what  you  have.  “I  enjoy  lift- 
ing weights,  but  I also  like  running  and 
swimming,”  said  Operations  Specialist 
3rd  Class  Silvio  J.  Arce,  from  Lubbock, 

Texas.  “When  I’m  at  sea  I’m  at  a disad- 
vantage." 

But  disadvantaged  doesn’t  mean  dis- 
couraged. 

“What  I find  is  that  [many]  people  in 
this  environment  just  want  to  sleep  or 
watch  movies,”  Arce  said.  “I’ll  tell  you 
something,  it  makes  me  feel  good  that  I 
look  good,  that  I'm  fit.  I think  a lot  of 
people  would  enjoy  that  feeling,  but  they 
just  don’t  have  the  motivation  to  get  in 
here.” 

“There’s  a big  mental  aspect  to  it,” 

Winters  said.  “If  you  come  to  the  gym  — get  your  blood  cir- 
culating — your  whole  outlook  improves  1 00  percent.  Your 
body  has  more  energy  because  your  metabolism  gets  a boost 
and  your  ego  gets  a shot  in  the  arm,  too.  It  makes  you  feel 
good  about  yourself.  Not  to  mention  that  it  helps  to  pass  the 
time,”  Arce  added. 

The  thing  to  remember  about  exercise  is  that  no  two  peo- 
ple are  alike.  Bodies,  motivations  and  goals  are  different  from 


one  person  to  the  next.  Some  people  prefer  working  out  with 
a single  partner,  others  with  a group  and  still  others  prefer 
solitude.  Some  concentrate  on  stronger  arms  and  chests, 
others  on  stronger  hearts  and  lungs. 

Whatever  works  for  you  is  what’s  best  for  you,  an  old  gym 
rat  once  said.  Keep  it  up.  Don’t  let  the  fact  that  you’re  haze 
gray  and  under  way  keep  you  from  your  goal.  ± 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Shipmates  , , 


Yeoman  1st  Class  (SW)  Charles  M.  Taylor  was 

selected  as  the  U.S.  Fleet  and  Industrial  Supply  Center 
(FISC)  Guam’s  1993  Senior  Sailor  of  the  Year.  Recently 
frocked  to  chief,  the  San  Diego  native  is  currently  serv- 
ing as  Military  Personnel  Manager  at  FISC.  Taylor  signif- 
icantly improved  the  management  of  military  personnel 
matters  during  his  tour  and  has  been  responsible  for 
revitalizing  the  command  sponsor  program  at  FISC. 


Senior  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  (SW)  Ric  Banning, 

assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  is  ranked 
among  the  top  10  nationally  recognized  master  runners 
(runner  more  than  40  years  old).  The  Piqua,  Ohio,  native 
recently  won  the  Bethesda  Chase  20K  Road  Race  just 
after  returning  from  Ireland  and  the  Counseil  Internatio- 
nale du  Sport  Militaire  (CISM)  competition.  He  also 
placed  sixth  at  the  Interservice  Track  Meet,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


Radioman  2nd  Class  (SW)  Christine  Armond 

has  been  selected  as  USS  Mount  Whitney’s  (LCC  20) 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Quarter.  A native  of  Newville,  Pa., 
Armond  is  assigned  to  the  technical  control  office  where 
she  sets  up  communication  circuits.  Her  ambition  is  to 
one  day  advance  to  the  rank  of  chief  petty  officer  or 
become  a limited  duty  officer. 


Seaman  Apprentice  Darren  A.  Lamboy  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal  for  hero- 
ism for  saving  a 13-year  old  boy  from  bleeding  to  death 
after  the  boy  failed  in  his  attempt  to  jump  on  board  a 
slow  moving  train.  The  young  man’s  leg  was  severed  at 
the  knee.  Lamboy,  a New  Jersey  native,  applied  urgent- 
ly needed  first  aid  and  stopped  the  bleeding  until  med- 
ical personnel  arrived  on  scene. 


Yeoman  1st  Class  Elizabeth  Garcia  from  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Readiness  Center,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  became  the  first  enlisted  woman  to  receive  the 
National  Image,  Inc.  Meritorious  Service  Award.  Garcia 
developed  a command  minority  role  model  program  for 
elementary  students,  mentors  two  young  Hispanic  wom- 
en, supplies  food  to  area  shelters  and  urges  Hispanics 
to  vote  and  become  involved  in  local  government. 


Machinist’s  Mate  1st  Class  (SW)  Tony  Lock- 
hart was  recently  selected  as  USS  Mount  Whitney’s 
(LCC  20)  Sailor  of  the  Year  and  received  a Navy  Achieve- 
ment Medal.  The  Alabama  native  was  also  chosen  as 
the  leader  of  the  damage  control  shop.  Lockhart's  ad- 
vice to  Sailors  who  ask  about  the  secret  to  success: 
“Do  what  you’re  told,  do  your  job  right  and  learn  as  much 
as  you  possibly  can.” 
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MSC(SW)  DANNY  W.  KING 


OSC(SW)  CLARENCE  J.  ERVIN 


Sailor  of  the  year 


Sailor  of  the  year 


Born  Oct.  19,  1966,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


ENLISTED  - April  1984 

SERVED:  USS  Adroit  (NISO  509);  USS  Fortify 
(MSO  446);  USS  Inflict  (MSO  456);  NETSC, 
Atlantic. 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT:  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2) 
EDUCATION:  Occupational  Science  degree 
from  Johnson  and  Wales  University  Norfolk. 


Atlantic 


Born  Aug.  26,  1966,  Dover,  Del. 


ENLISTED  - June  1984 
SERVED:  Fleet  Combat  Training  Center, 
Atlantic;  Commander,  Coastal  Defense 
Squadron,  Norfolk;  USS  Josephus  Daniels 
(CG  27);  USS  Biddle  (CG  34) 

CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT:  CINCUSNAVEUR 
EDUCATION:  Currently  pursuing  Bachelor 
of  Science. 


Shore 


Sailor  of  the  l/ear 


0MC(SW/AW)  TED  L.  FISHER 


Born  Aug.  17,  1960,  Canton,  Ohio 

ENLISTED  - December  1979 
SERVED:  USS  Cayuga  (LST  1186);  USS  Pluck 
(MSO  464);  USS  Hepburn  (FF  1055);  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  Calif. 
CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT:  USS  Cleveland 
(LHA  2) 

EDUCATION:  Studying  to  complete  his 
Associates  Degree 


Sailor  of  the  l/ear 


ATC(AW)  MARK  P.  JOHNSON 


Born  April  9,  1951,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ENLISTED  - 1971 

SERVED:  NAS  Guantanamo  Bay  AIMD  Facility; 
HC  6 , NAS  Norfolk;  NATTC  Memphis; 

VF  41  NAS  Oceana,  Va.;  USS  A limitz  (CVN  68); 
Joined  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1982 
CURRENT  ASSIGNMENT:  NR  CV  67  0291 


MSI  (SW)  Danny  W.  Kinq 


j 


/tr/  Mark  P.  Johnson 


QMUSWIAW)  Jed  L Fisher 
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?^*  H&Mtarcl  Gilmore  Terrace  in  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  is  an  example  of  the  quality 
housing  the  Navy  provides  its  families  through  the  Neighborhoods  of  Excellence 
program.  (See  story  Page  8.) 
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Mount  Baker  team 

MAC  Mary  Anderson  and 
BM2  Randy  L.  Stoker  of  the 
Master-at-Arms  force  on- 
board the  USS  Mount  Bak- 
er (AE  34),  review  the  ber- 
thing assignments  board  to 
update  it  and  to  ensure  its 
accuracy.  See  story  Page 
38. 
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On  the  Covers 

Front  cover:  HM1  Manuel  Micu  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  measures  out  dry  goods 
being  provided  to  citizens  of  Las  Calderas,  Dominican  Republic.  (Photo  by 
J01(SW/AW)  Randy  Navaroli) 

Back  cover:  MR3  Greg  L.  Funk,  from  Garrett  Springs,  Kan.,  turns  down  a piece 
of  carbon  steel  in  the  machine  shop  aboard  USS  Cape  Cod  (AD  43).  (Photo  by 
JOI  Ray  Mooney) 


Charthouse 


s 


Night  detailing 


Enlisted  night  detailing  has  moved 
from  the  second  and  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  the  month  to  the  second 
working  day  after  each  new  requisition 
hits  the  street.  A requisition  is  a list  of 
jobs  soon  available  and  is  used  by 
detailers  to  place  Sailors  in  the  best 
available  jobs.  This  change,  effective 
Oct.  1 , 1 994,  makes  more  billet 
choices  available  during  night  detailing 
because  the  detailers  will  have  fresher 
information  to  discuss  with  Sailors. 

Night  detailing  dates  for  December 
1994  are  the  6th  and  20th. 


New  DoD  POM 
Shipment  Policy 


A year-long  pilot  privately-owned 
vehicle  (POV)  shipping  program  aimed 
at  reducing  damage,  cutting  costs, 
improving  customer  service  and 
saving  taxpayers  money  began  Oct.  1 . 

Under  the  pilot  program  a single 
contractor  is  responsible  for  the 
vehicle  from  the  time  it’s  turned  in  for 
shipment  to  the  time  the  service 
member  picks  it  up.  Current  shipping 
procedures  allow  up  to  eight 
contractors  to  handle  one  automobile. 

Turn-in  and  pick-up  sites  in  the 
United  States  are  located  in  Dallas,  St. 
Louis  and  Baltimore.  If  the  experi- 
ment is 


suc- 
cessful, 
Military 
Traffic 
Man- 


agement Command  will  consider 
expanding  the  program  to  other 
locations  stateside  and  overseas. 


Picking  up  the  PACE 


The  Navy  currently  uses  two 
contractors  to  provide  courses 
through  the  Program  for  Afloat  College 
Education  (PACE).  Central  Texas 
College,  Killeen,  Texas,  provides 
instructors  for  ships  (PACE  I),  and 
Middlesex  Research  Center,  Inc.,  of 
Bethesda,,  Md.  delivers  courses 
electronically,  usually  by  interactive 
computer  video  (PACE  II). 

The  PACE  I courses  are  all  credited 
by  Central  Texas  College  while  the 
PACE  II  courses  are  credited  by 
George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.C.;  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.;  Coastline 
Community  College,  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif.;  and  Richland  College,  Dallas. 

To  request  PACE  courses,  com- 
mand ESOs  should  contact  either  the 
Atlantic  PACE  office  in  Norfolk, 

[Charles  Hobbs,  DSN  564-4526  or 
(804)  445-4526];  or  the  Pacific  Afloat 
Office  in  San  Diego,  [Jenny  Humes, 
DSN  526-4927  or  (619)  556-0680], 

In  FY93,  more  than  25,000  Sailors 
continued  their  education  on  267 
different  ships.  Although  final  figures 
are  not  available  for  FY94,  there  is  no 
question  that  participation  in  PACE  by 
both  Sailors  and  individual  ships  is  on 
the  rise. 


Evaluation  Systems 
Under  Review 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(CNO),  ADM  Mike  Boorda,  has  asked 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  VADM  Skip 
Bowman,  to  spearhead  a review  of 
the  current  officer  and  enlisted  evalua- 


tion systems.  Recommendations  are 
due  to  the  CNO  by  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber for  officer  fitness  reports,  and  by 
the  end  of  January  for  enlisted  evalua- 
tions. 

BUPERS  will  study  the  competitive 
ranking  system;  develop  a ranking 
system  with  a clearly  specified  stan- 
dard; reduce  the  number  of  grades 
available;  and  eliminate  long  narratives 
in  favor  of  short  declarative  state- 
ments. 

The  same  general  evaluation 
categories  now  in  use,  such  as 
leadership,  equal  opportunity,  airman- 
ship, etc.,  are  expected  to  remain. 


Families  retain  base 
housing  under 
home-basing  agreement 


Families  who  choose  an  unaccom- 
panied overseas  tour  as  a result  of  a 
home-basing  agreement  with  detailers 
may  now  remain  in  military  housing  at 
the  home  base  if  that  is  where  they 
already  reside. 

Families  in  this  situation  who  wish 
to  remain  in  base  housing  must 
request  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
service  member  receives  orders,  but 
not  less  than  30  days  before  the  date 
of  departure. 

In  addition,  the  home-basing 
agreement  eliminates  entitlements  for 
relocation  which  family  members 
normally  use  during  the  tour.  Sailors 
remain  responsi- 
ble for  family 
members  and 
visitors  in 
military 
housing  while 
overseas,  and 
housing  must 
be  vacated 
within  30  days  if 
the  home 
basing  or 
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relocation  agreement  is  broken. 

For  more  information,  refer  to 
NAVADMIN  147/94  or  contact  the 
base  housing  welcome  center. 


Newest  officer 
community  formed 


The  Navy’s  newest  officer  communi- 
ty was  inaugurated  Oct.  4.  Dubbed 
Special  Duty  Officer  (Fleet  Support),  its 
officers  will  have  the  designator  170X. 

The  community  will  be  a gender- 
neutral  restricted  line  officer  corps 
initially  staffed  by  officers  from  the 
former  General  Unrestricted  Line 
(URL)  designator  (1 10X). 

The  new  community  was  formed  as 
the  role  of  women  in  the  Navy 
changed  due  to  the  repeal  of  a section 
of  the  combat  exclusion  law.  This 
caused  a reexamination  of  the 
role  of  the  general  URL  officer  com- 
munity. 

More  information  will  be  available  in 
a forthcoming  NAVADMIN  or  from  the 
Fleet  Support  Officer  Community 
Manager  at  DSN  223-2308  or  (703) 
693-2308. 


Sexual  Harassment 
Prevention  Advice 
Line  Update 


The  Sexual  Harassment  Advice 
Line  provides  a source  for  Sailors, 
Marines  and  DoN  civilians  to  call 
anonymously  and  ask  questions  about 
the  Navy’s  sexual  harassment  policy.  It 


In  passing 


CAPT  Mildred  McAfee  Horton, 

the  first  director  of  the  WAVES 
(Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary 
Emergency  Service)  died  Sept.  2, 
1994,  in  a nursing  home  in  Berlin, 
N.H.  She  was  94. 

In  1942,  Horton  took  a leave  of 
absence  from  her  job  as  presi- 
dent of  Wellesley  College,  Welles- 
ley, Mass.,  to  organize  the 
WAVES.  When  she  finished  her 
tour  of  duty  in  1946,  she  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  captain  and  was 
awarded  a Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 


LCDR  John  W.  Reagan,  a 

member  of  the  first  group  of 
African-American  naval  officers 
known  as  the  “Golden  Thirteen,” 
died  of  cancer  Aug.  31 , 1 994,  at 
Scripps  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Encinitas,  Calif.  He  was  74. 

Reagan  enlisted  in  1942  as  an 
electrician’s  mate.  He  graduated 
from  Officer  Candidate  School  at 
Great  Lakes,  III.,  in  1944  and  was 
commissioned  an  ensign.  He 
served  until  he  was  released  to 
inactive  duty  in  1 954  at  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander. 


also  allows  Sailors  who  might  have 
been  sexually  harassed  to  call  and  ask 
for  advice  or  counseling. 

All  calls  are  confidential.  The 
content  of  the  call  is  known  only  to  the 
caller  and  the  advice  line  counselor. 

Phone  numbers  for  the  Sexual 
Harassment  Advice  line  are  (800)  253- 
0931 , (703)  614-2735  and  DSN  224- 
2735.  It  is  manned  from  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  EST.  After-hours  callers  receive 
a recorded  message,  and  will  be 
called  back  if  a message  is  left. 


Officer  continuation 
policy 


The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
recently  announced  the  details  of  the 
FY95  officer  continuation  policy. 

The  policy  should  remain  in  effect 
until  FY98  for  the  duration  of  the 
drawdown  and  ensures  that  officers 
qualified  to  remain  on  active  duty  are 
able  to  do  so  until  retirement  eligibility. 

The  policy  primarily  affects  lieuten- 
ant commanders  who  have  had  a 
Failure  of  Selection  (FOS)  twice.  It 


allows  these  officers  to  continue  until 
they  either  reach  eligibility  for  the 
Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority 
(TERA)  program  or  20  years  of  service. 
Most  lieutenant  commanders  with  15 
years  of  service  and  who  have  been 
passed  over  twice  must  retire  by  Dec. 

1 , 1994.  They  will  receive  retirement 
benefits  under  the  TERA  program. 

Other  officers  affected  by  the  policy 
include  previously  continued  nurse 
corps  lieutenants  with  1 5 years  of 
service.  This  policy  does  not  affect 
medical  and  dental  corps  officers 
because  of  critical  skill  requirements. 

More  information  on  the  officer 
continuation  policy  is  available  in 
NAVADMIN  132/94  and  on  the 
Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority 
in  NAVADMIN  133/94.  ± 
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CNO  gives  view 
of  ‘90s  Navy 

Pay,  housing,  medical  care  top 
Boorda’s  list  of  priorities 


Editor’s  Note:  All  Hands  photojournalist  J02(AW)  Michael 
Hart  recently  interviewed  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ADM  Mike 
Boorda.  The  CNO  discussed  a wide  range  of  topics  relating 
to  today’s  Navy  and  the  future  of  the  fleet  - subjects  impor- 
tant to  Sailors  everywhere. 


AH:  Do  you  foresee  any  changes  to  deployment  lengths 
or  is  the  Navy/DoD  committed  to  our  current  OPTEMPO 
and  PERSTEMPO  levels? 


Boorda:  I am  a strong  believer  in  OPTEMPO  and  PERSTEM- 
PO standards  and  limiting  deployment  lengths  to  six  months 
or  less.  Six-month  deployments  and  reasonable  PERSTEM- 
PO are  not  just  humanitarian  or  social  concerns,  they’re  also 
readiness  concerns.  We  simply  can’t  deploy  people  too  of- 
ten or  too  long,  or  our  most  important  ingredient  to  sustained 
readiness,  our  best  Sailors,  won't  stay  in  the  Navy. 

A routine  deployment  in  the  U.S.  Navy  will  remain  six 
months.  The  only  time  deployments  may  be  longer  will  be  in 
a situation  that  is  so  clear,  like  Desert  Storm , where  all  of  us 
can  see  and  understand  the  reason  for  a longer  deployment. 

What  does  concern  me  is  what  we  do  between  deploy- 
ments with  our  current  tempo  of  operations  in  the  “local” 
area.  Many  things  contribute  to  local  ops,  including  drug  in- 
terdiction operations,  required  underway  training  (unit  and 
battle  group)  and  inspections.  CINCLANTFLT  and  CINCPAC- 
FLT  are  working  together  and  will  jointly  make  recommenda- 
tions to  me  for  reductions  that  make  sense  in  these  areas. 

AH:  Because  of  downsizing  and  falling  numbers  of  ships, 
will  the  Navy  continue  its  forward  presence  mission  or 
will  it  shift  to  responding  to  specific  crises? 

Boorda:  Forward-presence  is  the  essence  of  our  business. 
Our  Navy’s  mission  during  peacetime  is  to  be  forward,  work- 
ing and  operating  with  our  allies,  like  NATO,  and  with  poten- 
tial allies.  Most  importantly,  being  forward  means  we  are  ready 
to  respond  to  or  deter  crisis  as  in  our  most  recent  experience 
with  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

AH:  How  important  are  our  war-fighting  skills  and  indi- 
vidual readiness? 

Boorda:  Our  Navy  and  nation  have  a technological  advan- 
tage over  anyone  we  might  happen  to  fight.  But  our  real  ad- 

-<ADM  Mike  Boorda 
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>■  USS  Hue  City  (CG  66)  and  USS  John 
Lenthall  (T-AO  189)  during  an  underway 
replenishment  off  the  coast  of  Haiti  during 
Operation  Support  Democracy. 

vantage  is  our  people.  The  dedication, 
abilities  and  knowledge  of  our  people  are 
key  to  our  readiness.  That’s  why  we  spend 
so  much  time  and  effort  on  training  and 
retention.  Having  Sailors  who  know  how 
to  do  their  jobs  well  is  the  difference  be- 
tween our  Navy  and  other  nations  who 
could  become  potential  enemies.  We  have 
the  best  Sailors  in  the  world. 

AH:  What  are  your  most  pressing  qual- 
ity of  life  issues  right  now? 

Boorda:  Pay,  housing,  and  medical  care. 

For  example,  I think  it’s  time  for  us  to  seri- 
ously consider  adopting  VHA  and  BAQ  for 
unmarried  E-6s  on  sea  duty.  It's  going  to  take  a law  change 
to  do  that,  but  it’s  something  that  must  be  considered. 

We’re  putting  more  money  into  housing  improvements  than 
we  ever  have  in  the  past  and  the  Neighborhoods  of  Excel- 
lence Program  is  making  improvements  in  housing  areas  and 
BEQs  already.  More  needs  to  be  done.  But  quality  of  life  is 
more  than  these  things.  It’s  also  being  treated  fairly  on  the 
job,  having  good  leadership  and  top-notch  equipment. 

We  have  a lot  of  work  to  do  to  reach  the  level  I believe 
Navy  men  and  women  deserve,  but  I think  we’re  making 
progress. 

AH:  What  will  the  Navy  and  DoD  do  to  ensure  Sailors  get 
a fair  pay  adjustment  in  FY  96? 

Boorda:  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  all  the  service  chiefs 
are  committed  to  finding  the  funds  for  a pay  increase  to  the 
maximum  extent  authorized  by  the  law  next  year.  And  we  will 
do  that. 

AH:  What  do  you  think  about  the  increase  in  active-duty 
pay  deductions  to  support  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement 
Home? 

Boorda:  I think  it’s  a bad  idea.  There  is  a law  that  says  pay 
deductions  can  be  increased  up  to  $1 .00  if  needed  to  fund 
the  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home.  Our  Naval  Home  is  run- 
ning well  within  its  budget.  The  50  cent  monthly  contribution 
all  enlisted  members  or  members  with  significant  enlisted 
service,  like  me,  produces  enough  money  to  run  the  Naval 
Home. 


What's  happened  is  the  Naval  Home  and  The  Soldiers’ 
and  Airmen’s  Home  have  been  combined  into  one  fiscal  en- 
tity. This  need  for  money  has  arisen  because  we’ve  com- 
bined the  two,  not  because  the  Naval  Home  is  having  any 
problems.  It  isn’t. 

AH:  Soon  after  becoming  CNO,  you  introduced  the  “Sea- 
man to  Admiral  Program.”  What  were  your  goals  in  start- 
ing this  commissioning  program?  How  popular  is  it  based 
on  the  applications  to  the  initial  selection  board? 

Boorda:  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  I introduced  the  “Sea- 
man to  Admiral  Program”  to  give  young  Navy  people  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  didn’t  get  a more  traditional  shot  (col- 
lege, NROTC,  Naval  Academy)  at  being  a naval  officer,  an 
opportunity  to  become  an  unrestricted  line  officer.  I wanted 
to  look  inside  the  Navy’s  enlisted  force  and  say,  “If  you  want 
to  try  to  become  an  unrestricted  line  officer,  you  have  a 
chance.” 

The  numbers  of  selectees  will  be  small,  because  I want 
this  to  be  a very  selective  program.  We’ll  manage  the  initial 
couple  of  years  of  the  careers  of  selectees  in  a non-tradition- 
al  way.  These  sailors  are  not  going  to  get  selected  and  go 
straight  to  college.  They’re  going  to  get  right  to  work  as  an 
officer.  They’ll  get  the  basic  officer  training  and  then  become 
unrestricted  line  officers,  just  as  if  they  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy,  NROTC  or  OCS.  After  they’ve  earned  their 
warfare  qualification,  then  we’ll  send  them  to  college.  We’ve 
got  50  openings  a year  and  almost  1300  Sailors  applied  for 
the  first  selection  process. 

The  question  I sometimes  get  is:  “Why  can’t  I get  an  age 
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> EMI(SW)  Charles  Johnson  of  Philadel- 
phia, studies  for  advanced  damage  control 
qualifications  examination  in  the  crew’s 
library  aboard  ship. 

waiver  for  this  program?”  The  answer  is 
that  you  must  be  young  enough  to  serve  a 
full  career  as  a commissioned  officer  to  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  promotions  up 
through  the  highest  ranks. 

If  you  are  over  27  years  old,  the  time 
just  won’t  be  there  to  serve  a full  career 
and  be  young  enough  to  have  a reason- 
able opportunity  to  be  selected  in  the  later 
years.  There  are  other  very  important  com- 
missioning programs  that  already  exist  for 
those  who  do  not  qualify  because  of  age 
for  Seaman  to  Admiral,  including  LDO  and 
Warrant  Officer. 

AH:  BUPERS  is  designing  a new  sys- 
tem to  write  enlisted  evaluations  and 
officer  fitness  reports.  What  concerns 
did  you  have  about  the  current  system 
that  led  to  this  effort? 

Boorda:  I’m  convinced  that  fitness  reports 
and  evaluations  are  so  important  to  our  people  as  our  Navy 
becomes  smaller  and  we  become  more  selective  that  it  is 
time  for  a change.  I say  that  even  though  I don’t  know  what 
the  change  is  going  to  be.  It  will  have  to  be  a better  system 
than  the  one  we  have  now.  We  will  not  make  change  simply 
for  the  sake  of  change. 

I’ve  told  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  that  I would  like  to 
see  a new  officer  fitness  report  recommendation  by  Dec.  31 , 
1994,  and  an  enlisted  evaluation  recommendation  by  Jan. 
31,  1995.  I’m  going  to  look  at  both  proposals  and  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  mid-Febru- 
ary. 

The  Secretary  and  I are  looking  for  fitness  reports  and  eval- 
uations that  produce  honesty,  generate  teamwork  and  let 
selection  boards  decide  fairly  who  should  get  promoted.  We 
have  a good  system  now.  The  Secretary  and  I agree  we  can 
make  it  even  better. 

AH:  Are  education  programs  such  as  Tuition  Assistance 
(TA)  and  PACE  safe  in  the  decreasing  defense  budget 
environment? 


Boorda:  Yes.  People  who  use  PACE  are  motivated  people 
who  are  trying  to  improve  themselves.  I really  like  PACE  II, 
(See  Page  2 “Charthouse”)  where  you  can  work  from  sea 
duty  in  a way  where  watch  standing  and  unpredictable  sched- 
ules don’t  stop  you  from  completing  the  courses.  The  PACE 
program  doesn’t  cost  our  Navy  all  that  much.  We've  got  to 
look  at  available  funds  and  make  sure  they  get  used  properly 
for  the  TA  program. 

I did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a good  education  before  I 
came  in  the  Navy,  and  I used  the  old,  old,  Gl  Bill.  It  helped 
me  get  through  college  while  I was  on  active  duty  so  I’m 
committed  to  keeping  the  tuition  assistance  program  as  well 
as  other  programs  that  help  motivated  people  help  them- 
selves. 

AH:  Since  becoming  CNO,  you  directed  the  development 
of  a new  physical  readiness  program  for  the  Navy.  What’s 
the  reaction  in  the  fleet  to  the  new  program? 

Boorda:  From  my  discussions  around  the  fleet,  the  new  phys- 
ical readiness  program  has  been  well-received.  Passing  the 
PRT  was  never  really  a big  question,  and  we  didn’t  change 
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AH:  What  would  you  like  to  tell  Sailors  about  where  the 
Navy  is  headed  in  1995? 


Boorda:  We’re  nearly  through  the  drawdown.  The  emphasis 
is  shifting  from  asking  people  fo  leave  to  asking  good  people 
to  stay  in  the  Navy.  Sailors  can  look  for  an  advancement 
system  and  an  evaluation  system  that  doesn’t  make  them 
head-to-head  competitors  but  encourages  even  more  team- 
work and  to  be  better  than  the  standards  — to  be  something 
special.  That’s  why  I want  to  change  the  evaluation  system.  If 
that  sounded  like  TQL,  I meant  it  to. 

You’re  in  a Navy  that  is  technologically  advanced.  That’s 
because  we  are  decommissioning  older  ships  while  buying 
small  numbers  of  quality  new  ships,  submarines  and  aircraft. 
We’re  going  to  be  smaller,  although  not  a whole  lot  smaller 
than  we  are  today.  We’ll  certainly  be  a more  capable  Navy.  If 
you  want  to  be  a Sailor  — and  by  “Sailor”  I mean  from  the 
CNO  to  a new  recruit  — in  that  kind  of  Navy,  I’m  convinced 
you  have  an  exciting  future.  £ 


Boorda:  That’s  a hard  question  because  I now  see  it  as  a 
55-year  old  looking  back  on  a whole  career.  If  I were  starting 
all  over  again,  I think  I would  want  to  be  a quartermaster.  I 
really  like  being  around  the  bridge,  and  I like  the  work  people 
do  topside.  If  I weren’t  a quartermaster,  I’d  be  a signalman  - 
once  again  outside  and  around  the  bridge.  If  I couldn’t  be 
one  of  those,  I’d  like  to  be  a boatswain’s  mate  or  gunner’s 
mate.  These  choices  reflect  what  I’ve  enjoyed  most  about 
the  Navy  - being  around  ships,  driving  ships  and  being  with 
shipmates. 

AH:  You’ve  mentioned  the  phrase  “Be  all  you  can  be.” 
What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  Sailors  to  fulfill 
that  goal? 

Boorda:  I think  you  should  treat  the  job  you’re  in  as  if  it’s  the 
last  job  you’re  ever  going  to  have,  and  do  it  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  What  happens  with  a lot  of  Sailors,  and  I plead 
guilty  to  this  during  my  career,  is  you  really  want  something 
and  strive  to  reach  that  singular  goal. 

About  a week  or  two  after  attaining  that  goal,  such  as 
making  petty  officer  2nd  class,  you  may  be  unhappy  because 
now  you  want  to  be  a petty  officer  1 st  class.  If  you  wanted  to 
be  a 2nd  class  so  bad,  why  not  enjoy  it  while  you’re  there 
and  spend  your  energy  and  efforts  doing  your  job  to  the  best 
of  your  ability?  I bet  you’d  make  first  class  quicker  that  way. 

The  route  to  chief  petty  officer  is  being  great  at  what  you’re 
doing  today  and  preparing  for  tomorrow,  not  just  coveting 
tomorrow.  I am  not  saying  we  should  not  set  goals  and  strive 
to  meet  them.  We  should.  But  we  should  also  take  time  to 
enjoy  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  have  now.  Otherwise, 
you’ll  spend  all  your  life  chasing  the  next  goal  without  enjoy- 
ing the  one  you  just  reached. 


the  PRT  requirements.  What  we  were  really  after  with  the 
change  is  a healthy  lifestyle.  That’s  why  we  mandated  some 
sort  of  exercise  three  times  a week. 

Because  each  command  is  different,  we  left  it  up  to  com- 
manding officers  to  figure  out  how  to  make  it  happen.  For 
example,  Sailors  on  submarines  are  going  to  have  a real  hard 
time  getting  out  to  run  while  they’re  deployed.  But  you’ll  find 
exercise  equipment  on  every  nuclear  attack  submarine.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you’re  assigned  to  a shore-based  billet, 
you’re  probably  going  to  be  out  running,  swimming  or  doing 
some  other  kind  of  aerobic  exercise. 

AH:  If  you  were  17  years  old  again  and  newly  enlisted  in 
the  Navy,  what  sort  of  schooling  and  follow-on  duty  would 
you  choose,  and  why? 


Y After  lookout,  SA  Francis  stands  watch  at  sunset  in  the 
Central  Mediterranean. 
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Sailors  enjoy  renovations  to  living  quarters 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(AW)  Michael  R.  Hart 


s Fire  Controlman  1 st  Class  (SW)  Jeffrey 
A.  Mohler,  a student  at  Naval  Guided  Mis- 
sile School,  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  studies  dur- 
ing lunch,  the  dead-silence  in  his  room 
is  a welcome  change  from  the  seemingly  constant, 
yet  necessary  noises  aboard  USS  Underwood  (FFG 
36). 

The  newly  renovated  BEQ  room  has  a full-size 
bed,  color  TV,  brand-new  desk  and  night  stand  . 
But  those  aren’t  the  things  which  bring  a wide  grin 
to  the  FC’s  face.  Mohler  is  happier  about  having 
two  things:  a private  phone  and  no  roommate. 


“When  I joined  in  1984,  I lived  in  four-man  rooms  or  open- 
bay  barracks,"  said  Mohler,  a Key  West,  Fla.,  native.  “That  many 
Sailors  in  one  room  doesn’t  promote  a good  study  environ- 
ment. Now  you’ve  got  a lot  more  privacy.  It’s  nice  to  come 
from  school  and  have  a place  to  kick  back  and  unwind.  And 
you  don’t  have  to  wait  in  line  for  the  phone,”  he  said  with  a 
laugh. 

These  barracks  haven’t  always  looked  like  hotel  suites.  They 
have  undergone  extensive  rehabilitation  as  part  of  the  Navy’s 
commitment  to  improve  Sailors'  living  conditions  through  the 
Neighborhoods  of  Excellence  (NOE)  program. 

According  to  William  McCay,  NOE  coordinator  at  Naval  Fa- 
cilities Engineering  Comand,  Alexandria,  Va.,  commanding  of- 
ficers, housing  directors  and  bachelor  quarters  managers 
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worldwide  are  receiving  additional  funding  to  provide  quality 
living  facilities  and  improve  customer  service  to  Sailors  and 
their  families.  The  three  areas  showcasing  this  housing  trans- 
formation are  Norfolk,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  San  Diego. 

A key  strategy  behind  NOE,  McCay  said,  is  smarter  invest- 
ments in  repairs  and  improvements,  with  professional  plan- 
ners evaluating  existing  homes  and  buildings  for  maintenance 
or  replacement.  They’re  also  addressing  other  quality  of  life 
issues  such  as  parking,  landscaping  and  recreation  areas  - 
adding  gazebos,  exercise  trails  and  playgrounds. 

“Everyone  in  the  NOE  program  wants  to  bring  the  quality 
of  Navy  housing  to  an  equal  or  greater  level  than  what  you’d 
find  in  the  civilian  sector,”  said  James  K.  Affeldt,  the  architect 
in  charge  of  NOE  revitalization  to  family  housing  in  Norfolk. 
“Approximately  $80  to  $85  million  will  be  spent  on  renova- 
tions in  this  area  through  through  the  year  2000.” 

According  to  John  L.  Desposito,  director  of  facilities  at  NAS 
Pensacola,  since  renovations  began  about  a year  and  a half 
ago,  some  housing  areas  have  received  vinyl  siding,  plumb- 
ing systems  and  new  landscaping.  Other  improvements 

< The  Mariner  Village  housing  community  in  Pensacola,  Fla., 
is  a mixture  of  300  two-  and  three-bedroom  homes.  These 
homes  feature  six  different  floor  plans  and  a variety  of  exterior 
designs. 


include  new  electrical  systems,  additional  bathrooms  and  au- 
tomatic sprinkler  systems.  “We’ll  spend  approximately  $46 
to  $51  million  on  renovations  between  now  and  1997,”  said 
Desposito.  “The  improvements  should  give  Sailors  and  their 
families  more  pride  in  their  living  quarters.” 

Lillie  S.  Finkley,  a Jacksonville,  Fla.,  native,  enjoys  living  in 
her  three-bedroom  house  in  Lexington  Terrace  with  her  hus- 
band, Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  (Aircraft  Handling)  1st  Class 
Willie  R.  Finkley,  and  their  two  children.  “We  were  stationed 
in  Pensacola  in  1986  and  this  is  a big  improvement,”  she 
said.  Disbursing  Clerk  Seaman  Mary  L.  Busbin,  also  a Lex- 
ington Terrace  resident,  agrees.  “The  way  they’ve  put  the 
siding  up  and  started  landscaping  adds  beauty  to  the  neigh- 


A Lillie  S.  Finkley,  who  lives  in  the  Lexing- 
ton Terrace  housing  area  in  Pensacola,  Fla., 
is  there  for  the  second  time  with  her  hus- 
band, ABH1  Willie  R.  Finkley,  and  two  chil- 
dren. “Housing  here  is  a lot  better  now.” 

-<  The  beginning  stages  of  renovations  to 
some  housing  areas  in  Norfolk  require  lots 
of  paint  chipping. 


“When  my  living  conditions  are  good  at 
home,  work  is  automatically  better.  They 
go  hand  in  hand.” 

- EW2  Joseph  A.  Bjorge 
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borhood,”  she  said.  The  only  disappointment  Busbin,  a Tif- 
ton,  Ga.,  native,  and  her  husband  have  with  their  one-bed- 
room  house  is  they  couldn't  move  in  sooner.  “We  definitely 
need  more  housing.  It's  just  better  for  everybody  because 
you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  paying  rent.  I wish  housing 
were  available  as  soon  as  you  got  to  the  base  instead  of 
waiting,”  Busbin  said. 

Over  in  the  NAS  Pensacola  townhouses,  Electronic  War- 
fare Operator  2nd  Class  Joseph  A.  Bjorge,  his  wife,  Dawn, 
and  their  two  daughters  are  enjoying  life  in  their  home,  which 
has  seen  some  renovations  with  more  on  the  way.  “We’ve 
already  gotten  all  new  cabinets  and  carpet,  and  the  walls 
have  been  replaced  with  new  sheet  rock,”  said  Bjorge,  who 
is  stationed  at  Navy  Education  Training  Program  Manage- 
ment Support  Activity,  Pensacola. 

This  is  the  Bjorges’  first  time  living  in  Navy  housing.  “I’m 


impressed,”  said  Bjorge,  a Whitehall,  Wis.,  native.  “When  my 
living  conditions  are  good  at  home,  work  is  automatically 
better.  They  go  hand  in  hand,”  said  the  seven-year  veteran. 
“The  Navy  is  starting  to  invest  money  in  housing  and  we’re 
benefitting  from  it.” 

Another  Sailor  benefitting  from  these  improvement  has 
seen  many  types  of  barracks  and  family  housing  - good  bad 
and  in  between.  As  Master  Chief  Hull  Technician  (SW)  James 
Nash  Jr.  sips  a soda  and  lounges  on  a plush,  forest-green 
sofa  in  his  bachelor  quarters,  he  seems  pleased  with  the 
surroundings.  “Yeah,  it’s  nice,  real  nice,”  said  Nash,  com- 
mand master  chief  of  Naval  Guided  Missile  School,  Dam 
Neck. 

Nash’s  chief’s  quarters  — with  separate  living  and  bed- 
room spaces  — are  furnished  with  a recliner,  microwave,  re- 
frigerator, complete  bedroom  set,  including  full-size  bed,  color 
TV  and  private  telephone.  They  also  have  a kitchenette  with 
plenty  of  cabinets  and  counter  space  — even  a kitchen  table 
that  seats  three.  “If  you’ve  got  good  living  conditions  for  Sail- 
ors, they  know  that  somebody  cares  about  them,”  said  Nash, 
a Chicago  native.  “It  makes  them  feel  better.  Improving  the 
barracks,  as  well  as  family  housing,  is  important,  because 
they’re  homes  away  from  home.” 

Nash  said  the  major  improvements  to  the  barracks  and 
family  housing  says  a lot  about  Navy  leadership.  “Somebody 
at  the  top  realized  that  to  keep  our  people  happy  and  more 
productive,  we’ve  got  to  do  something  for  them.,  ^ 

Hart  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 

y Relaxing  in  the  lounge  of  the  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  at 
Fleet  Combat  Training  Center,  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  is  more  enjoy- 
able now  that  it’s  renovated.  The  new  style  looks  similar  to 
what  you’d  find  in  civilian  hotels. 


A HTCM(SW)  James  Nash  Jr.,  com- 
mand master  chief  at  Naval  Guided  Mis- 
sile School,  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  goes  over 
some  notes  in  the  living  room  of  his 
bachelor  enlisted  quarters. 


>•  FC1  (SW)  Jeffrey  A.  Mohler,  a student 
at  Naval  Guided  Missile  School,  Dam 
Neck,  Va.,  squeezes  in  a little  study  time 
during  lunch.  The  Key  West,  Fla.,  na- 
tive enjoys  his  newly  renovated  bar- 
racks because  “it’s  comparable  to  a 
really  nice  hotel  room.” 
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Layout  of  Mew  Barracks  Room 


El -E4  Concept  Suite  j E5-E6  Concept  Suite 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Where  no  medicine  has  gone  before 


Story  by  Patricia  Swift,  photos  courtesy  of  BUMED 


In  the  past,  when  Sailors  at  sea  or  on  remote 
shores  sustained  life-threatening  injuries  or 
ailments,  they  frequently  were  medevaced  to  the 
nearest  medical  facility  for  further  treatment  and 
observation. 

Now,  thanks  to  an  innovative  concept  called 
telemedicine,  those  emergency  medical  airlifts  may 
become  a thing  of  the  past. 

Telemedicine  is  a three-phased  project  composed 
of  video  teleconferencing,  teleradiology  and  still 
imagery.  The  components,  used  separately  or 
together,  allow  for  real-time,  long  distance  voice  and 
image  consultation,  transmitting  digitized  X-ray 
images  and  photographic-quality  still  images. 

Although  the  project  is  still  in  its  testing  stage,  it 
has  already  proven  to  be  an  effective  measure  for 
countering  emergencies,  according  to  CDR  Mike  A. 
Greenauer,  director  for  information  systems  at 


National  Naval  Medical  Center  (NNMC)  Information 
Management  Center,  Bethesda,  Md., 

“There  was  a situation  in  Zagreb,  Croatia,  where 
an  Egyptian  soldier’s  leg  was  wounded  and  the 
doctors  couldn’t  tell  the  extent  of  damage.  Using 
teleradiology,  stateside  specialists  viewed  digitized  X- 
rays  sent  from  Zagreb,  consulted  with  other  physi- 
cians and  prescribed  a diagnosis  within  hours.  End 
result  - the  patient  didn’t  lose  his  leg,  although  he 
might  have  if  the  system  hadn't  been  available,”  said 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  native. 

The  primary  use  of  telemedicine  is  expected  to  be 
diagnostic  consultation  from  remote  sites.  Because 
of  its  multiple  features,  it  can  also  be  used  to  store 
clinical  images  for  future  use  and  to  support  clinical 
education  and  training. 

The  video  teleconferencing  ability  can  also  be 
used  to  boost  morale.  According  to  LT  Jim  Martin, 
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< LT  Jim  Martin  examines  digitized  X-rays  and  consults  with 
doctors  stateside.  Corpsmen  can  engage  in  face-to-face  con- 
sultation, planning,  status  reviews,  problem-solving  and  train- 
ing sessions  without  leaving  their  facility. 


A Still  imagery  enables  doctors  and  corpsmen  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas,  not  only  through  spoken  words,  but 
through  charts,  graphs,  chalkboards,  viewgraphs,  35mm  slides, 
video  tapes  and  computer  graphics. 


telemedicine  project  officer  at  NNMC,  when  Sailors  sta- 
tioned in  San  Diego  were  deployed  to  Zagreb  during  the 
holidays,  the  command’s  morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
Division  brought  family  members  to  the  California  medical 
facility  and  set  up  live  video  teleconferencing  sessions. 

“Holiday  greetings  were  exchanged  as  were  the  an- 
nouncement of  six  new  births,”  said  Martin,  New  York  City 
native.  “It  was  great,  everybody  was  crying  and  all  the 
expected  reactions  were  there.  It  was  the  way  it  was 
supposed  to  be.” 

“If  the  Navy  gets  its  way,  the  system  will  be  installed  in 
all  Navy  medical  facilities  in  the  next  two  years,”  said 
Greenauer. 

During  a recent  demonstration,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Dalton  echoed  those  sentiments  as  he  listened, 
watched  and  spoke  intently  via  teleconferencing  to  CAPT 
Robert  Spriggs  stationed  aboard  USS  George  Washington 
(CVN  73),  CAPT  Gregg  Parker  deployed  to  Zagreb,  and 
CAPT  George  Gibson  deployed  to  Guantanamo  Bay, 

Cuba. 

“If  I’m  hearing  you  all  right,”  Dalton  said,  “this  project 
can  reduce  medevacs;  save  time,  money  and  limbs; 
increase  readiness;  and  lessen  the  number  of  medical 
personnel  who  have  to  be  deployed?” 

“That’s  right,”  they  all  agreed  as  their  heads  nodded  and 
they  gave  a thumbs  up. 

“Telemedicine  is  a realistic  project  that  can  be  imple- 
mented in  the  Joint  DoD  environment,  to  provide  medical 
services  in  isolated  battle  zones”  said  VADM  Donald 
Hagen,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  $ 

Swift  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


•<  This  injury  is  the  result  of  a mine  blast. 
The  allied  soldier  had  complications  with 
his  femur.  Doctors  at  San  Diego  viewed 
digitized  X-rays  and  an  additional  40  still 
images  to  determine  the  extent  of  dam- 
age. His  leg  was  saved. 
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TACTICAL  CONTROL  — — — 

CENTER  -National  Naval  Medical  Center, 

Bethesda,  Md. 

-Naval  Medical  Center,  San  Diego 
-Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Cente 
Washington,  D.C. 


Advantages  o 


1.  Filmless:  With  the  elimination  of  X-rays,  there  won't  be 
any  chemical  waste  to  dispose  of  at  sea.  This  makes  for  a 
cleaner  environment,  more  room  on  medevac  aircraft  and  an 
end  to  overexposure  to  X-rays. 

2.  Language  conversions:  System  has  the  capability  of 
storing  30  different  languages.  However,  all  the  questions  are 
designed  in  a yes  and  no  format. 


3.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  medevacs  avoided: 

Time  and  travel  once  needed  for  major  diagnosis  is  only  a 
digitized  X-ray  away. 

4.  Potential  to  change  the  practice  of  medicine  at 

sea:  Transmissions  of  digitized  X-rays  and  images  save  mon- 
ey, travel  and  lives  and  can  be  used  for  in-theater  medical 
support. 
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telemedicine 


FORWARD  UNITS 

USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73), 
Fleet  Hospital,  Zagreb,  Croatia, 

U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Guantanamo 


Add-on  Sites 
USNH  Sigonella,  Italy 
USNH  Rota  Spain 
USNH  Keflavik,  Iceland 
USNH  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico 


NMCL  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

Navy  Medical  Information  Management  Center 

telemedicine 

5.  DoD  medical  environment:  Urban  and  rural  health  care, 
as  well  as  remote  or  isolated  settings  can  gain  from  telemed- 
icine. 

6.  Difficult  communication  issues  overcome:  Instan- 
taneous feedback  is  made  possible  by  high-speed  data  lines, 
phone  lines  and  satellites. 

7.  Forward  deployed  in  all  defense  conditions:  Maxi- 
mize warfighting  capabilities  of  deployed  forces  through  the 
delivery  of  the  best  health  care  available  regardless  of  phys- 
ical location  of  patient  or  provider.  ^ 
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Sailors  help  Restore 
Democracy  in  Haiti 

Last  summer,  Sailors  and  Marines  stood  watch  off  the  coast  of  Haiti,  enforcing  U.N.  sanctions  that  cut  most  trade 
lines  between  Haiti  and  the  world.  It  was  hoped  these  sanctions  would  be  enough  to  force  Haiti’s  military  dictator, 
who  seized  power  from  the  country’s  first  popularly-elected  president,  to  flee,  giving  democracy  a second  chance. 
When  the  suffering  of  the  Haitian  people  became  intolerable  last  September,  the  United  States,  together  with  allies 
from  around  the  world,  decided  to  act. 

With  only  a few  scant  hours  remaining  before  a hostile  invasion  was  to  begin,  word  was  sent  to  our  troops  that  a 
diplomatic  breakthrough  had  occurred  and  the  invasion  was  aborted. 

Haiti’s  military  dictator  lived  up  to  his  end  of  the  bargain  and  left  Haiti  for  a life  in  exile,  allowing  the  triumphant  return  of 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  who  assumed  office  with  calls  for  national  reconciliation  and  a rejection  of  Haitian-on- 
Haitian  violence.  With  Aristide’s  return,  the  U.S.  intervention  in  Haiti  was  hailed  as  a major  success  and  a clear  demon- 
stration of  the  capability  of  U.S.  forces  to  affect  events  ...  From  the  sea.  £ 


A CpI.  Craig  Camp  (left)  and  CpI.  Joe  Cooper  of  Scout 
Sniper  Platoon  2/2  survey  the  outskirts  of  Cap  Haitian,  Haiti. 
Lookouts  are  posted  on  “The  Hill”  24  hours  a day,  keeping 
watchful  eyes  on  the  townspeople  during  Operation  Restore 
Democracy. 

>■  Beachmasters  from  the  Beachmaster  Unit  2,  Team  Alpha 
2,  guides  a LCAC  ashore  to  begin  the  backload  and  support 
the  Marines  and  soldiers  already  ashore.  The  port  of  Cap 
Haitian  is  a vital  link  for  supplies  in  support  of  Operation 
Restore  Democracy. 
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A SN  Glenda  Lenox  of  Deck  Division  dons  fire  fighting  gear 
at  Repair  Locker  #7  during  general  quarters  drills  aboard 
USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20). 
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A U.S.  Army  Warrant  Officer  Mark  Taylor,  of  the 
319th  Military  Intelligence  Battalion,  looks  over  the  side  of 
USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC-20)  as  it  departs  Norfolk.  USS 
Mount  Whitney  left  Norfolk  Sept.15,1994,  en  route  to  the 
Carribbean  for  Operation  Restore  Democracy. 


List  of  Ships  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  Sept.  21, 1994: 

USS  Wasp  (LHD  1) 

USS  Nashville  (LPD  14) 

USS  Ashland  (LSD  48) 

USS  Hurricane  (PC  3) 

USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20) 
USS  America  (CV  66) 

USS  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69) 
USS  Compte  De  Grasse  (DD  974) 
USS  Vicksburg  (CG  69) 

USS  Aubrey  Fitch  (FFG  34) 

USS  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (FFG  7) 
USS  Clifton  Sprague  (FFG  1 6) 
USS  Monsoon  (PC  4) 

USS  Whidbey  Island  (LSD  41) 
USS  Savannah  (AOR  4) 

USNS  San  Diego  (T-AFS  6) 
USNS  Comfort  (T-AH  20) 

USNS  Leroy  Grumman  (T-AO  1 95) 
USNS  Apache  (T-ATF  172) 


Photo  by  IC2(SS)  Bill  Kennedy 
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>■  UCT  1 Sailors 
bring  a pier  to  life  at 
the  Dominican  Naval 
Base  in  Las 
Calderas,  Dominican 
Republic. 


Seabee  divers 

Can  Po 

Story  and  photos  by  JOI  (SW/AW)  Randy  Navaroli 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  the  Seabees,  or 
in  this  case  a branch  of  the  Seabees,  built  a pier 
from  scratch.  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  ordered 
Underwater  Construction  Team  One  (UCT  1)  to  the  Las 
Calderas  naval  base  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  a Caribbe- 


an nation  bordering  Haiti,  after  a deal  was  struck  with 
several  island  nations  granting  full  access  to  any  pier  built 
by  U.S.  forces. 

“It’s  like  a big  underwater  erector  set,”  said  Equipment 
Operator  1st  Class  (SCW/DV)  Lance  Vandenbrand,  project 
supervisor  for  the  new  pier  which  took  three  months  to 
build.  “The  truth  is,  it  was  a lot  harder  than  we  thought.  On 
paper  it  looked  easy.  It’s  good  work,  though,  and  we  all  like 
what  we’re  doing  down  here,”  said  the  Grand  Haven, 

Mich.,  native. 

Safety  is  always  paramount  in  any  diving  operation,  but 
the  UCT  divers’  senses  were  heightened  after  a UCT  2 
diver  was  killed  in  a diving  accident  last  year. 

“Diving  is  inherently  dangerous,”  said  Steelworker  2nd 
Class  (DV)  Dan  Trout  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  “It  takes  a 
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team  effort  to  do  any  dive  safely.  Everyone  plays  a role, 
from  the  backup  diver,  who  immediately  enters  the  water  if 
the  main  diver  has  any  problem,  to  the  communications 
operator,  who  is  always  in  voice  contact  with  the  diver  in 
the  water." 

Completed  without  incident,  the  pier  will  now  moor 
various  Coast  Guard  and  Navy  vessels  used  primarily  in  the 
ongoing  drug  interdiction  battle  in  the  Caribbean  basin. 

“Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  we’ve  lost  some  of  our 
original  missions  and  picked  up  new  ones,  like  building  this 
pier,”  said  LT  Scott  Henson,  UCT  1 operations  officer. 

Today,  UCT  divers  are  still  a tough  lot  who  share  the 
determination  of  their  equally  daring  counterparts.  There 
are  two  UCTs,  one  at  Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little  Creek, 
Va.,  and  the  other  at  the  Seabee  Center,  Port  Hueneme, 


Y Backup  diver  BU2(DV)  Victor  McClaugherty  of 
Fairfax,  Va.,  and  his  tender,  SW2(DV)  Charles  Peel  of 
Paris,  Texas,  stand  by  in  case  the  main  diver  needs 
emergency  assistance. 


Calif.  Each  team  is  composed  of  45  divers  who  are  further 
broken  down  into  three  air  detachments  of  15  Sailors  each. 

These  air  detachments  are  typically  spread  around  the 
world  in  places  such  as  Britain,  South  Korea,  Iceland  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It’s  intensive  sea  duty  often 
requiring  12-hour  days,  six  days  a week. 

“Even  though  I consider  myself  a graduated  beach  bum, 
it’s  still  hard  work,  even  when  we’re  at  home,”  said  Con- 

1 Q 
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struction  Mechanic  2nd  Class 
(DV)  William  Perry,  a UCT  1 
diver  from  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“We’re  almost  as  busy  back  in 
Little  Creek  completing  PMS 
on  our  gear,  stockpiling 
supplies,  and  finalizing  plans 
and  drawings  for  our  next 
project.” 

When  they  were  initially 
activated  in  1973,  the  teams 
were  designed  to  conduct 
undenyvater  surveillance, 
installation,  maintenance  and  inspections  of  various 
equipment. 

This  new  task  provides  unit  members  with  invaluable 
training  worldwide. 

“ I love  being  a member  of  this  team,”  said  Builder  2nd 
Class  (DV)  Alec  Mazur  of  Vernon,  N.Y.  “There  are  lots  of 
opportunities  to  travel  and  work  on  different  structures 
underwater  and  ashore.  We’ve  trained  to  build  things  like 
this  pier,  but  never  actually  built  one  from  the  ocean  floor 
up." 

The  divers  also  welcomed  the  chance  to  work  with 
Seabees  from  the  battalions. 

“The  truth  is,  it  was  a lot 
harder  than  we  thought.  On 
paper  it  looked  easy.” 

-E01  (SCW/DV) 

Lance  Vanderbrand 


► HT2(DV)  Bob  Farr  of 
Nashville,  Term.,  drills 
holes  in  the  underwater 
cross-bracing  holding 
the  pier  together. 

>-  >-  SW3  Glenn  Carter  of 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  (right), 
and  BU2(DV)Alec  Mazur 
of  Vernon,  N.Y.,  work  on 
an  outer  joist  to  a pier 


“We  get  a lot  of  cross-training  this  way  and  it  makes  the 
job  go  much  smoother.  Besides,  we’re  all  Seabees  first, 
divers  second,”  said  Perry. 

“It’s  complicated,  hard  work  and  tiring,  but  well  worth 
the  experience,”  said  SW3  Glenn  Carter  of  Gulfport,  Miss., 
a Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  74  Sailor.  “I’d  work 
with  them  again,  anytime.”  ^ 

Navaroli  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


A CM2(DV)  William  Perry  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  conducts  PMS  on 
a chain  saw,  one  of  the  tools  of  the 
UCT  trade. 
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Underwater  Construction  Teams 

- Any  Seabee  can  become  a UCT  diver 

- Must  be  selected  and  attend  diver  2nd  class  and 
basic  underwater  construction  technician  school 

- Career  progression  may  lead  to  diver  1st  class  and 
advanced  technician  course 

- Entitled  to  dive  pay 

- AR  + WK  = 1 04 

- Refer  to  MILPERSMAN  1410380  for  more  info. 


A E01(SCW/DV)  Lance  Vandenbrand  emerges  from  the 
sea  following  a dive  on  the  Las  Calderas  pier  project. 


V BU2(DV)  Victor  McClaugherty  uses  a chain  hoist, 
frequently  referred  to  as  a come-along,  to  align  pier  pilings. 
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Reserve  dentists 
and  docs 


edical  and  dental  Naval  Reservists  from 
across  the  United  States  recently  converged 
on  the  village  of  Las  Calderas,  Dominican 
Republic,  providing  free  care  and  treatment  for  its 
citizens. 


More  than  30  dentists,  doctors,  nurses,  corpsmen 
and  Marines  assigned  to  the  4th  Medical  Batallion  and 
4th  Dental  Company  of  the  4th  Force  Service  Support 
Group,  spent  two  weeks  performing  minor  surgery 
and  major  dental  work  on  hundreds  of  the  residents  of 
the  hardscrabble,  coastal  plain  which  has  limited 
medical  resources  available. 

“I’m  always  overwhelmed  with  patients,  but  when 
the  local  population  found  out  the  U.S.  Navy  was 
here,  they  swamped  my  clinic,”  said  Dr.  Claudia 
Hernandez,  the  only  local  physician  in  Las 
Calderas.  She  willingly  shared  her  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  tropical  diseases  with  the  reservists. 

Overnight  her  patient  load  went  from  20  consul- 
tations a day  to  nearly  1 00. 

“You  can’t  solve  these  kinds  of  problems  in  two 
weeks,  but  we’re  making  a dent,”  said  LCDR  Jon 
Walsh  of  San  Diego,  the  reserve  medical  unit’s 
commanding  officer. 


fill  a need 


Story  and  photos  by  J01(SW/AW)  Randy  Navaroli 


>■  LCDR  Bill  Fischer 
(background),  and 
DTI  Michael  Baca, 
of  Azusa,  Calif., 
perform  overdue 
operative  dentistry 
on  a woman  who 
resides  in  Las 
Calderas,  Dominican 
Republic. 
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Talk 

Above  board 

The  expression  “above  board”  used  in  referring 
to  a transaction  of  a person’s  integrity  is  a 
deep  water  term.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  Captain  Kidd  Morgan  and  other  infamous 
gentlemen  who  plied  their  trade  of  piracy  on  the 
seven  seas. 


It  was  common  practice  for  those  sea  rovers  to 
disguise  their  ship  as  a friendly  or  harmless  merchant 
vessel  before  approaching  an  unsuspecting  prize. 

Their  guns  would  be  run  in,  the  gun  ports  disguised 
and  most  of  their  crew  hidden  behind  the  bulwarks. 

The  moment  the  victim  was  lured  within  boarding  or 
cannon  range  the  trap  would  be  sprung.  Hoisting  its 
true  colors  the  pirate  ship  would  run  out  her  guns  and 
the  buccaneers  armed  to  the  teeth  would  pounce  on 
their  startled  victims. 

Therefore,  a ship  showing  her  true  colors  and  crew 
above  deck  was  considered  to  be  above  board  or 
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“Some  of  these  people  are  in  bad  shape,”  said 
Chief  Hospital  Corpsman  Otis  Taylor  of  Bogalusa,  La. 
“Sanitation  is  a big  problem  and  the  water  supply  is 
polluted.  Consequently,  these  folks  have  some  ail- 
ments we  don’t  see  too  often  back  home.” 

The  mission  to  the  island  took  six  months  to  orga- 
nize. U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  Norfolk,  provided  a 
portion  of  the  funding,  and  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital 
in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  donated  equipment,  most  of  which 
stayed  in  Las  Calderas  when  the  reservists  left. 

“It  feels  great  to  help  people  who  really  need  it,” 
said  HM2  Victor  Coss  of  Nogales,  Ariz.  “Our  presence 
may  be  temporary,  but  leaving  some  of  the  equipment 
behind  means  we  have  input  into  the  future.” 

The  4th  Dental  Company,  located  just  down  the  dirt 
road  from  the  medical  clinic,  also  treated  a multitude 
of  patients.  The  reserve  dentists  and  technicians 
cleaned  teeth,  filled  cavities  and  performed  dental 
operations. 

“Some  of  the  patients’  teeth  are  so  deteriorated 
they  have  holes  in  them,”  said  Dental  Technician  1st 
Class  John  Guytum  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  “They  put  it 
off  and,  in  many  cases,  don’t  have  access  to  good 
dental  care.” 

For  many  patients  it  was  their  first  visit  to  a real 


A HMC  Otis  Taylor  takes  the  blood  pressure  of  a young  Dominicc 
at  the  clinic  in  Las  Calderas. 


dentist  and  it  showed. 

“We’re  seeing  some  pretty  unusual  stuff,”  said 
LCDR  Bill  Fischer  of  Bonita,  Calif.,  “But  this  opportuni- 
ty allowed  us  to  deal  with  things  we  don’t  usually  see.” 

Navaroli  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


Waiting  for  Ships 


The  phrase,  “when  my  ship  comes  in,”  is  anoth- 
er sea-going  expression  gone  ashore.  It  is  often 
heard  in  referring  to  the  day  a person  will  be 
financially  able  to  obtain  something  he  or  she  wants. 

This  expression  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  the 
early  days  of  sail  when  ship  owners  sent  their  vessels 
around  the  world  in  search  of  rich  cargo.  In  those  days 
it  took  months  and  sometimes  years  to  complete  one 
of  these  trips  and  a great  deal  of  money  was  required 
for  provisions,  supplies  and  the  million  and  one  other 
things  needed  for  such  a lengthy  trip. 

Ship  owners  often  found  themselves  “financially 
embarrassed”  when  it  came  to  ready  cash,  so  they 
would  go  to  the  town  money  lender  for  financial 
backing.  These  gents  were  always  ready  to  lend  the 
money  for  a more  than  fair  share  of  the  profits  and  the 
ship  owners  would  sign  lOUs  promising  to  pay  the 
money  back  whenever  their  ships  came  in.  ^ 
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Rating  merger 
gets  updated 

Story  by  LT  Dan  Bates 


If  you’ve  recently  found  yourself  in  a rating  that  may 
be  disestablished  or  merged,  the  latest  details  about 
any  changes  under  consideration  are  now  available. 
“We're  looking  at  ways  to  improve  life  for  our  Sailors 
while  doing  the  Navy’s  business  better,”  said  VADM  Skip 
Bowman,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  “As  technology  advanc- 
es and  work  requirements  change,  we’re  going  to  improve 
career  opportunities  for  Sailors.” 

All  mergers  must  be  approved  by  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions ADM  Mike  Boorda  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H. 
Dalton.  If  a rating  merger  or  disestablishment  is  approved, 
the  Navy  executes  a detailed  implementation  plan  over  an 
18-month  period.  This  transition  period  protects  career 
opportunities  for  affected  Sailors  and  allows  for  changes  to 
occupational  and  advancement  standards  in  time  to  revise 
rating  examinations. 

“One  important  message  I want  to  get  out  to  our  Sailors 
is  these  changes  will  not  occur  overnight,”  said  Bowman. 

“If,  and  when  changes  are  approved 
by  the  CNO  and  SECNAV,  we  pledge 
to  help  each  Sailor  make  any  required 
changes.” 

Sailors  can  expect  advancement 
opportunities  to  remain  the  same  or  to 
increase  after  rating  mergers  or 
disestablishments. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  weap- 
ons technician  (WT)  rating  has  been 
approved.  With  the  removal  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  Navy  ships,  most  WTs 
have  already  transitioned  to  other 
ratings. 

Another  proposal  that  could  be 
approved  in  FY95  is  the  merger  of  the 
boiler  technician  (BT)  and  machinist 
mate  (MM)  ratings.  The  change  will 
merge  rating  standards,  but  advance- 
ment opportunities  will  not  be  affect- 
ed. For  interested  BTs  and  MMs, 
conversion  to  gas  turbine  technician 


(GS)  is  available  for  some  E-4s  through  E-6s. 

Other  proposals  are:  disestablishing  the  molder  (ML)  and 
patternmaker  (PM)  ratings,  with  Sailors  converting  to  other 
engineering  ratings;  merging  torpedoman-surface  (TMSW) 
into  gunner’s  mate  (GM),  and  making  the  torpedoman’s 
skills  an  Navy  Enlisted  Classification  within  the  (GM)  rating; 
and  merging  interior  communication  electrician  (1C)  into  the 
electrician’s  mate  (EM),  electronics  technician  (ET)  or  gas 
turbine-electrician  (GSE)  rating. 

In  addition,  proposals  are  under  consideration  to  merge 
data  processing  technician  (DP)  with  the  radioman  (RM) 
rating,  and  the  ocean  system  (OT)  ratings  with  the  sonar 
technician-surface  (STG)  rating. 

See  NAVADMIN  196/94  for  more  information.  £ 

Bates  is  a public  affairs  officer  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Arlington,  Va. 
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Players  impact  on  Kincaid 

Story  by  J01  Ray  Mooney 


Sometimes  all  it  takes  for 
success  is  to  be  a good 
listener  and  the  leadership 
aboard  USS  Kincaid  is  doing  just 
that;  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  crew. 

“What  you're  seeing  here  are  im- 
provements made  at  the  deckplate 
level,  some  of  them  seemingly  minor, 
others  a little  more  significant,”  said 
LCDR  Donald  Babcock,  Kincaid’s 
executive  officer.  “Whether  they’re  big 
monetary  value  or  seemingly  small,  they 
all  foster  the  environment  that  encour- 
ages improving  the  way  we  do  business 
every  day.” 

Giving  the  crew  the  freedom  to 
implement  their  suggestions  led  to  a 
pair  of  ship’s  welders  repairing  the 
ship’s  water  storage  facility.  “Basically,  it 
was  just  restructuring  the  fresh  water 
tank,  welding  and  reinforcing  the  frames,"  explained  Hull 
Technician  3rd  Class  Dennis  J.  Sullivan,  a native  of  Chica- 
go. “It  was  warped  and  bent  out  of  shape  from  fatigue.” 
That  project  saved  the  Navy  more  than  $320,000,  the 
price  bid  by  a civilian  contractor. 

Leading  petty  officers  are  open  to  suggestions  from  their 
seamen.  LPOs  can  talk  freely  with  their  division  officers. 
Division  officers  can  exchange  ideas  with  the  XO  or 
captain.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  back,  the  doors  of 
communication  swing  open. 

“I  feel  very  comfortable  about  it,”  said  Operation’s 
Specialist  Seaman  Jason  C.  Jones,  a Lakeland,  Fla., 
native.  “From  my  chief,  up  to  the  XO  or  CO,  I feel  comfort- 
able going  up  and  talking  to  them.  They  might  not  always 
do  what  I suggest,  but  they’ll  listen.” 

Back  on  the  ship’s  fantail,  impacting  the  ship’s  duty 
section,  is  Hull  Technician  2nd  Class  Johnny  Sanchez, from 
Robbstown,  Texas.  He  teaches  new  personnel  to  fight 
fires.  “This  is  very  important  to  perpetuating  our  five-section 
duty,”  he  explained.  Within  a couple  weeks  of  checking 
aboard,  new  crew  members  are  qualified  as  fire  party 
members.  “We  get  the  new  guys  and  teach  them  the 
basics  so  they  don’t  have  any  doubts  in  their  minds.  We 
get  them  their  damage  control  qual  and  once  they  pass 
their  test  we  incorporate  them  into  the  duty  section.”  In  a 
year,  that  could  translate  into  30  or  40  more  evenings  off 


A SA  Cesar  Martinez,  from  Newark,  N.J.,  learns  to  handle  a 
hose  from  DC2  Lorren  J.  Brown,  from  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Brown  conducts  firefighting  training  as  part  of  Kincaid’s  I- 
Division.  In  just  over  a week,  newly  arrived  personnel  are  fire 
party  qualified  and  can  be  incorporated  into  the  duty  section 
to  sustain  the  ship’s  five-section  duty. 

for  each  crew  member. 

“Without  HT2  Sanchez’s  excellent  hands-on  work  we 
probably  wouldn’t  be  able  to  sustain  the  five-section  duty,” 
Babcock  said.  “He  has  had  a tremendous  impact  on  the 
entire  ship.” 

Check-in  procedures  have  been  cut  from  26  steps  to 
five  by  consolidating  information.  Quarterdeck  procedures 
have  been  improved  by  reorganizing  and  updating  the 
officer  of  the  deck  notebook.  Sonar  technicians  have  gone 
from  being  specialists  in  a field  to  being  expert  in  a range 
of  fields.  Money  has  been  saved  by  efficiently  navigating 
supply  channels  in  search  of  top-of-the-line  equipment. 

From  a homework  assignment  that  encourages  new 
personnel  to  improve  a process  they  are  involved  with 
every  day,  to  the  open  lines  of  communication  that  exist 
throughout  the  ship,  Kincaid  Sailors  make  a difference. 

They  have  a say  in  things.  They  make  an  impact.  ^ 

Mooney  is  a San  Diego-based  photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Y U.S.  and  Kuwaiti  Marines  take 
maneuvers  on  the  turret  of  a U.S.  Abrams 
tank.  Marines  left  to  right:  Lance  CpI.  Patrick 
Whalen,  Lance  CpI.  Patrick  Swint  and  Sgt.  Juan 
Hidalgo. 
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Story  and  photos  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 

With  forward  deployed  units  from  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  participating  in 
nearly  75  exercises  annually,  the  Arabian  Gulf  area  remains  under  constant 
watch.  As  part  of  this  vigilance,  more  than  2,500  U.S.  Marines  and  Sailors  recent- 
ly teamed  up  with  their  Kuwaiti  and  British  counterparts  for  Native  Fury,  the  largest  naval 
exercise  ever  conducted  in  Kuwait. 

In  a desert  similar  to  their  training  area  in  California,  Marines  from  1 st  Tank  Battalion,  7th 
Marines,  practiced  tank  and  infantry  tactics  with  Kuwaitis,  sometimes  only  1 5 miles  from 
the  Iraq  border. 

“The  Iraqis  know  we’re  here,”  said  Lance  CpI.  Patrick  Whalen  of  ‘C’  Company.  “And  they 
know  that  we’re  always  going  to  be  here,  ” added  the  Wichita,  Kan.  native. 


A A traditional  Arab  dhow  sits  atop  a 
memorial  to  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  in  1991 
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< Pierside  in  Kuwait  City,  American, 
British  and  Kuwaiti  sailors  participate  in  a 
damage  control  exercise. 


For  Sgt.  Juan  Hidalgo  of  San  Diego,  communicating  with  the  Kuwaitis  was  diffi- 
cult. “There  was  a bit  of  a language  barrier  at  first.  You  had  to  use  hand  and  arm 
signals  to  show  what  you  were  talking  about.  But  it  didn’t  take  long  for  us  to  catch 
on. 

“And  they  were  real  friendly,”  Hidalgo  added  about  the  Kuwaiti  tankers.  “They 
wanted  to  trade  anything.” 

The  Marines  and  Kuwaitis  also  took  time  to  compare  the  American  Abrams  Ml  - 
A1  tanks  to  the  Kuwaiti  Russian-made  M-84  tanks.  “These  two  tanks  are  kind  of 
like  comparing  a Mercedes  to  a Pinto,  with  ours  obviously  being  the  Mercedes,” 
said  Hidalgo. 

In  Kuwait  City,  crews  from  USS  Oldendorf  (DD  972),  HMS  Cumberland  (F  85) 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Kuwait’s  Istlglal  (P  5702)  participated  in  a damage 
control  exercise,  designed  to  familiarize  each  other  with  their  different  fire  fighting 
equipment  and  build  some  esprit  de  corps. 

“If  we  ever  have  to  run  a rescue  and  assistance  detail  with  one  of  these  ships, 
we’ll  know  what  their  equipment  is  like,”  explained  Damage  Controlman  Fireman 
Recruit  Edwin  Gartin  of  El  Dorado,  Kan.  “We  learned  a lot.  We  don’t  carry  the 
same  type  air  packs  and  hose  fittings.  But  most  of  all,  we  had  a lot  of  fun.  I think 
the  Kuwaitis  were  having  a lot  of  fun  also.” 

A few  miles  south  of  Kuwait  City,  in  Shuaiba,  Navy  reservists  assigned  to 
Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  Unit  (MIUWU)  1 1 0 provided  surveillance  for  the 
port  and  surrounding  waters  using  radar  and  sonar. 

“We  have  high  value  ships  in  the  harbor,”  said  LTJG  Steve  Zettel,  MIUWU 
1 1 0’s  communications  officer.  “It  is  our  job  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  for  the  area.” 

The  MIUWU  operated  out  of  a small  van  staged  on  the  pier  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor.  “We  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  port  authority  here,”  Zettel  said.  “We 
have  a representative  up  in  the  tower  with  the  port  captain.  So  we’re  passing 
each  other  information.” 

As  part  of  the  Marine  Expeditionary  Force,  MIUWU  1 10  is  designed  to  be  in  a 
theater  of  operations  within  72  hours  from  notification.  Although  the  reservists 


•<  DCFR  Edwin  Gartin,  center,  discuss- 
es damage  control  exercise  with  his 
British  and  Kuwaiti  teammates. 
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are  based  in  Portland,  Ore.  and  the 
van  is  staged  in  Bahrain,  the  unit  came 
together  as  scheduled. 

“We’re  mobile,”  said  Zettel,  who 
lives  in  Dallesport,  Wash.  “The  van  can 
go  by  air,  it  can  be  driven  in  by  truck  or 
it  can  be  placed  on  board  a ship  as 
containerized  cargo.  Whatever  it  takes, 
we’ll  get  there.” 

Overseeing  the  U.S.  Navy’s  forward 
presence  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  the 
responsibility  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Central  Command  (USNAVCENT)  in 
Bahrain.  “We  coordinate  all  the 
exercises  and  tactically  set  them  up,” 
said  Master  Chief  Yeoman  James 
Kemp,  USNAVCENT  Command 
Master  Chief.  “We’re  in  the  center  of 
the  Gulf  area,  so  we  have  the  tactical 
picture  of  what’s  going  on. 

“We  are  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  Iran 
and  Iraq,”  added  Kemp,  originally  from 
Bellflower,  Calif.  “Our  presence  acts  as 
a deterrent  for  any  aggressive  action  in 
the  area.”  (See  Page  31 .) 

Although  U.S.  Navy  activity  is 
heightened  during  exercises  like  Native 
Fury , naval  presence  is  continual 
throughout  the  year  — and  always  on 
watch.  £ 

Dorey  is  a photojournalist  aboard  USS  Amer- 
ica (CV  66). 

>-The  mines  that  once  laced  the  shore 
line  along  Kuwait  City  are  long  gone, 
allowing  visitors  to  enjoy  the  beach 
once  again. 


> BM1  Noble  Powell  (left)  from  Aloha, 
Ore.,  radios  a ship’s  identity  from  a 
Kuwaiti  patrol  boat  outside  Shuaiba 
harbor. 
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Navy/Marine  units  respond 
to  Persian  Gulf  threat 

USS  Hewitt  (DD  966)  was  already  off  the  coast  of  Iraq,  with- 
in Tomahawk  range,  when  Iraq’s  Saddam  Hussein  moved 
approximately  80,000  of  his  elite  Republican  Guard  troops 
to  within  a few  miles  of  Iraq’s  southern  border  with  Kuwait. 

President  Bill  Clinton  responded  by  ordering  elements  of  USS 
George  Washington’s  (CVN  73)  carrier  battle  group,  including  USS 
San  Jacinto  (CG  56)  and  USS  Barry  (DDG  52),  both  armed  with 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  to  steam  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Red 
Sea.  George  Washington,  with  Carrier  Air  Wing  7 embarked,  brings 
more  than  80  tactical  aircraft  to  the  region. 

Additionally,  USS  Tripoli's  (LPH  10)  amphibious  ready  group 
(ARG),  with  2,000  embarked  Marines,  already  in  the  Gulf,  moved 
to  the  northern  Persian  Gulf.  The  ARG  includes  Tripoli,  USS  Cleve- 
land (LPD  7),  USS  Rushmore  (LSD  47),  USS  Fort  McHenry  (LSD 
43)  and  carries  the  15th  Marine  Expeditionary  unit. 

Other  ships  in  the  Red  Sea/Persian  Gulf  area  on  Oct.  1 0,  1 994, 
included  USS  Kalamazoo  (AOR  6),  USS  Rodney  M.  Davis  (FFG 
60),  USS  Reid  (FFG  30),  USS  Leyte  Gulf  (CG  55),  USS  Hall  (FFG 
32),  USNS  Mars  (T-AFS  1)  and  USNS  Pecos  (T-AO  197).  & 
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East  meets  West 

0m 

Bahrain 

Story  and  photos  by  PHC(AW)  Joseph  Dorey 


Near  an  island  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
off  the  coast  of  Saudi  Arabia,  a 
U.S.  Navy  destroyer  may  pass 
traditional  Arab  dhows. 

When  the  destroyer  ties  up,  its  crew 
is  just  as  likely  to  come  from  San  Diego 
or  Norfolk.  East  sometimes  meets  west 
on  the  tiny  island-country  of  Bahrain,  only 
25  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide. 

With  an  area  of  responsibility  (AOR) 
that  includes  1 9 countries 
and  more  than  10  million 
square  miles  of  land  and 
sea,  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Central  Command  (US- 
NAVCENT)  in  Manama, 

Bahrain,  plays  host  to 
thousands  of  Sailors  from 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific fleets  each  year. 

“Our  main  purpose  is 
command  and  control  of 
all  naval  forces  assigned  to  our  AOR,” 
said  Chief  Operations  Specialist  Robert 
Looney,  operations  LCPO  at  USNAV- 
CENT.  “We  do  that  with  state-of-the-art 
computer  systems.  We  can  get  updates 
from  all  of  our  forces  within  five  minutes.” 
USNAVCENT’s  AOR  stretches  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  Kenya  and  from  Paki- 
stan to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  All  the  infor- 
mation is  sent  to  the  Tactical  Flag  Com- 
mand Center  (TFCC).  “The  information 
is  used  by  the  staff  to  make  tactical  de- 
cisions on  what’s  happening  in  the  AOR 


at  any  given  moment,”  Looney  said. 

Working  in  the  TFCC  can  be  hectic 
according  to  OSSN  Joel  Esken.  “We’re 
not  the  people  who  press  the  button 
when  we  launch  a Tomahawk  missile,” 
the  Peoria,  III.,  native  said.  “We’re  the 
ones  who  give  the  order.  Our  entire  role 
is  to  make  sure  we  are  correct.” 

Living  in  the  Arab  world  creates  reg- 
ular encounters  of  east  vs.  west  in  Bahr- 
ain. “The  culture  here  is 
very  different,”  Esken 
said.  “But  we  try  to  fit  in 
as  much  as  possible.  I 
think  they  respect  us  for 
that. 

“When  the  Arabs  are  in 
a fasting  period,  we  don't 
eat  or  drink  out  in  town. 
We’re  only  allowed  to 
wear  long  pants  and  a 
shirt  with  a collar  - even 
when  it’s  more  than  100  degrees  out! 
And  you  do  that  out  of  respect  for  their 
culture,”  Esken  said. 

Although  Bahrain  is  a hospitable  place 
for  families.  Disbursing  Clerk  1st  Class 
Christeen  Jean-Charles,  originally  from 
the  West  Indies  and  assigned  to  Admin- 
istrative Support  Unit,  Bahrain,  said  the 
country  has  far  exceeded  her  expecta- 
tions. 

Jean-Charles  has  two  young  sons  liv- 
ing with  her  and  said  she  doesn’t  fear 
for  their  safety  in  Bahrain. 


*<*<  A Bahraini  fisherman  repairs  his 
net  after  fishing  all  night. 

“I  really  don’t  have  any  worries  about 
letting  the  children  walk  around,”  she 
said.  “The  crime  rate  here  is  very  low. 
And  the  school  doesn't  have  drugs  or 
the  guns  like  they  do  in  the  states.” 

In  Bahrain,  east  coexists  with  west, 
sometimes  contrasting  but  often  com- 
plimenting each  other  — like  an  oasis  in 
a desert.  ^ 


Dorey  is  a photojournalist  aboard  USS  Amer- 
ica (CV  66). 
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A DK1  Christeen  Jean-Charles  and  her 
sons,  Ronny  (with  hat)  and  Christopher, 
shop  for  fabric  in  the  souk  market  place 
in  downtown  Manama,  Bahrain. 


•<  Inside  the  Tactical  Flag  Command 
Center,  USNAVCENT  maintains  com- 
mand and  control  of  all  naval  forces  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf  area. 
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A-  While  embarked  aboard  USS  George  Washington  (CVI 
73),  an  Army  aircraft  member  with  the  1/160  Special  Opce 
tions  Regiment  loads  a HumVee  onto  an  MH-47  helicoplfr 
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A Crew  from  the  20th  Special  Operation  Squadron 
take  their  first  look  at  the  flight  deck  of  USS  George 
Washington  (CVN  73)  after  making  their  first  landing 
on  the  Norfolk-based  carrier. 


>•  Two  MH-53s  with  the  Air  Force’s  20th  Special 
Operations  SQD  from  Hurlburt  Field,  Fla.,  prepare  to 
touch  down  aboard  USS  George  Washington  (CVN 
73)  during  a joint  special  forces  operation. 


Joint  ops:  they  don’t 
lust  happen 


Story  by  JOI 

When  U.S.  forces  went  to  Haiti  in  September 
courtesy  of  USS  America  (CV  66)  and  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69),  the  formation  of 
the  Navy/Army  team  didn’t  just  happen.  Previous  exercises 
worked  out  the  kinks  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  Army. 

One  of  those  exercises,  this  time  with  Navy,  Army  and 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  Forces,  tested  the  concept 
aboard  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73). 

Every  element  of  the  exercise  was  planned  on  paper, 
but  the  real  test  was  making  it  work  on  the  deck  of  a 
carrier. 

“So  far  we’ve  anticipated  every  obstacle  to  this  opera- 
tion,” said  CDR  Craig  Vance,  George  Washington's  battle 
group  surface  operations  officer.  “We  had  to  plan  for 


John  Barnett 

communication  problems,  ammunition  storage  for  the 
Rangers,  deck  and  hangar  spotting  for  those  huge  helos 
and  berthing  325  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  aboard 
GW.” 

The  exercise  integrated  the  Army  and  Air  Force  special 
operations  personnel  with  GW  sailors.  Included  in 
special  operation  forces  were  Army  Rangers  and 
Green  Berets,  Army  special  operations  aviators,  members 
of  the  Air  Forces  Special  Operations  Squadron  and 
the  George  Washington  Battle  Group’s  permanent 
SEAL  platoon. 

“The  spearhead  group  was  made  up  of  members  of  the 
75th  Ranger  Regiment  Headquarters;  Alpha  Company; 

2nd  Battalion,  75th  Ranger  Regiment;  and  the  1st  Battal- 
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DECEMBER  1994 


Photo  by  PHAR  Lamar  Haley. 


Photo  by  PHAN  Steven  S.  Miller 


ion,  5th  Special  Forces  Group  (Airborne),”  Vance  said. 

“Also  we  will  have  parts  of  the  Army’s  1 60th  Special 
Operations  Air  Regiment  and  the  Air  Force’s  20th  Special 
Operations  Squadron.” 

“For  the  average  GW  sailor,  this  exercise  won’t  have 
much  effect  on  the  underway  routine,”  Vance  said.  “The 
ones  who  will  be  impacted  the  most  are  the  personnel  on 
the  flight  deck.  The  SOF  helos  will  shut  down  fixed-wing 
flight  operations,  so  we’ll  wind  up  running  fixed-wing  flight 
operations,  stopping  for  the  SOF  helos;  then  start  up  fixed- 
wing  again  to  support  the  helos.  Everyone  connected  with 
the  flight  deck  and  air  operations  will  be  getting  a real 
workout.” 

For  Air  Force  Master  Sgt.  Francis  Matthews,  a produc- 
tion maintenance  supervisor  for  the  20th  Special  Opera- 
tions Squadron’s  MH-53J  helos,  the  exercise  marks  his 
third  at-sea  period  aboard  a Navy  carrier.  The  1 8-year 
veteran  from  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  sees  many  benefits 
derived  from  joint  operations  such  as  this. 

Matthews  added,  “I  think  we’ll  be  seeing  a lot  more  joint 
operations  in  the  future  with  all  the  services  because 
working  together  is  only  going  to  increase  mission  effec- 
tiveness and  save  on  resources.”  ^ 

Barnett  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs  office,  USS  George  Wash- 
ington (CVN  73). 

>U.S.  Army  Rangers  from  2/75  Regiment,  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash., 
exercise  on  the  flight  deck  of  USS  George  Washington. 

V While  embarked  on  USS  George  Washington  during  a 
joint  special  forces  operation,  Sgt.  Robert  Koenes  with  20th 
S.O.S.,  Hurlburt  Field,  Fla.,  prepares  an  MH-53  for  take-off. 
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< An  UNREP  is 
a team  effort. 
Phone  talkers 
keep  vital 
communication 
lines  open  as 
team  members 
haul  the  line  that 
connects  two 
ships  at  sea. 
From  left:  SN 
David  Pierce,  SN 
Jarick  Young, 

SN  Dennis  Shaw 
and  SN  Samuel 
Gilliand. 


Set  the  UNREP  detail 


Story  by  JOI  Lee  Bosco, 
photos  by  PHI  Jeff  Landenberger 


They’ve  been  working  since  5 a.m.  An  early  sea  and 
anchor  detail  gives  way  to  lengthy  bridge  watches  for 
many  of  them.  And  now,  some  nine  hours  later,  on  an 
amidships  sponson,  19  boatswain’s  mates  are  preparing  for 
what  will  be  at  least  a five-hour  underway  replenishment  (UN- 
REP) detail. 

During  the  UNREP,  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73) 
and  USS  Savannah  (AOR  4)  were  connected  by  two  pairs  of 
7-inch  fuel  hoses,  with  less  than  75  yards  of  distance  sepa- 
rating the  two  ships.  Each  moment  is  monitored  by  the  boat- 
swain’s mates  - not  so  much  by  gallons  per  minute,  but  by 
safety  per  minute. 

“I’m  a rig  captain,”  Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd  Class  (SW)  Ty- 
rone Beasley  said.  “I’m  like  a quarterback  out  here.  I call  the 
shots  and  my  teammates  execute  them.”  And  just  like  a quar- 
terback, if  Beasley  suspects  one  of  his  teammates  is  getting 
tired,  he  sends  him  or  her  to  the  bench. 

“If  someone  needs  a break,  it’s  no  problem,”  Beasley  said. 
“It’s  better  to  take  a rest  than  to  make  a mistake.” 

As  the  sun  descends  below  the  horizon,  it  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  hour  of  the  UNREP,  and  the  crew  on 
Sponson  1 3 catch  their  second  wind.  They  know  they’ll  soon 


-<  Two  7-inch  fuel 
hoses  snake 
across  from  USS 
Savannah  to  USS 
George  Washing- 
ton during  the 
UNRER  The 
hoses  carry  3,000 
gallons  of  jet  fuel 
per  minute. 


be  finished  with  the  refueling,  and  it  will  be  time  to  execute  a 
breakaway.  Alertness  must  once  again  be  at  the  forefront  of 
each  Sailor’s  thoughts. 

“This  is  just  part  of  our  business,”  said  BMI(SW)  Eddie 
Thomas,  rig  captain  and  safety  officer  for  the  UNREP.  “Coor- 
dination between  our  ship  and  the  supply  ship,  between  us 
down  here  and  the  people  on  the  bridge  and  among  all  of  us 
working  on  this  sponson,  is  most  important.”  ^ 

Bosco  is  a photojournalist  and  Landenberger  is  a photographer 
assigned  to  USS  George  Washington  (CVN  73). 
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A Members  of  Mount  Baker’s  deck 
division  stand  by  to  receive  shot  lines 
from  USS  Arthur  W.  Radford  (DD  968) 
in  preparation  for  underway  replenish- 
ment operations. 

>-CDR  Deborah  A.  Loewer,  command- 
ing officer  of  USS  Mount  Baker  (AE  34), 
tends  to  paperwork  at  her  desk  while 
under  way  in  the  Mediterranean. 

/inrn  a r\r\  a 


Women  are  key  players 
on  Mount  Baker  team 


Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Reymundo  Arellano 


Recently,  the  assignment  of  wom- 
en to  Navy  combat  ships  has 
been  a hot  topic  in  the  news. 
But,  for  crew  members  on  USS  Mount 
Baker  (AE  34),  it’s  old  news. 

“Mixed-gender  crews  have  become 
old  hat,”  said  CDR  Deborah  A.  Loewer, 
commanding  officer  of  Mount  Baker.  “It’s 
business  as  usual  every  day.  In  the  lo- 
gistics business  we  have  had  mixed- 
gender  crews  since  1978.” 

Mount  Baker , a fleet  ammunition  ship, 
has  had  female  crew  members  em- 
barked since  1989.  The  ship,  which  is 
recently  deployed  to  the  Mediterranean, 
resupplies  combat  consumables  to  forc- 
es at  sea.  With  its  crew  of  nearly  400,  a 
quarter  of  which  are  women,  Mount  Bak- 
er can  replenish  any  ship  with  fuel,  am- 
munition or  other  cargo. 


Mount  Baker  continuously  serves  the 
6th  Fleet  and  is  equipped  with  modern 
underway  replenishment  facilities  and 
two  CH-46  Sea  Knight  helicopters  for 
vertical  replenishment. 

We  all  strive  to  work  together  for  a 
common  goal  — whether  it’s  the  next 
‘hit’  (replenishment)  this  afternoon,  or 
that  major  transfer  of  ordnance  that 
we’re  going  to  see  six  weeks  from  now,” 
said  Loewer. 

The  operational  tempo  of  Mount  Bak- 
er has  forced  the  crew  to  work  long 
hours,  but  they  take  it  in  stride. 

“We  have  ammo  movements  that  are 
very  large,”  said  Gunner’s  Mate  (Guns) 
3rd  Class  Maria  A.  Chavez  of  the  ord- 
nance division.  “We  can  stay  up  until  3 
or  4 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Sometimes 
we  don’t  even  sleep,  but  that  just  comes 
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>■  SR  Valarie  Matthews  of 
Houston,  takes  a bearing  on 
a ship  prior  to  reporting  to 
the  bridge  while  on  star- 
board lookout  watch. 
Matthews  is  currently 
assigned  to  deck  division 
aboard  USS  Mount  Baker 
(AE  34)  while  under  way  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

V Mount  Baker  keeps  a 
hectic  schedule  resupplying 
combat  consumables  to  the 
ships  of  the  6th  Fleet. 


with  the  job.  ...  We  work  pretty  hard, 
but  it  pays  off.” 

For  the  young  Sailor  who  is  hoping 
to  enter  the  gunner’s  mate  rating,  work- 
ing hard  has  its  benefits 

“When  your  job's  done,  and  the  late 
nights  of  working  are  over,  you  feel  real- 
ly good,”  said  Chavez  of  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base,  N.D.  “It’s  like  everybody’s 
happy  with  each  other.  It’s  a teamwork 
thing.” 

For  the  crew  of  Mount  Baker,  team- 
work is  the  key  to  their  success.  “The 
ship  is  not  a success  based  upon  the 
individual  successes  of  its  personnel,” 
said  Loewer.  The  ship  is  a success 
based  upon  the  efforts  of  all  hands.”  ,±. 

Arellano  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to  Fleet 
Imaging  Command,  Atlantic,  Det.  All  fa, 
Sigonella,  Italy. 

>■  Throughout  Mount  Baker,  teamwork 
is  commonplace.  In  engineering,  MM3 
Teresa  Bowden  (right),  instructs  MMFA 
Trang  Nguyen  on  proper  gauge  reading 
procedures. 
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A Gathering  information  from  crew  members  to  fill  out  incident  reports  is  just 
one  of  the  duties  of  MAC  Mary  Amerson,  the  senior  Master-at-Arms  aboard 
USS  Mount  Baker  (AE  34).  Amerson,  a native  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  been 
aboard  Mount  Baker  since  December  1993. 


New  top  cop 
on 

Mt.  Baker 

Story  and  photos  by 
PHI  Reymundo  Arellano 

There’s  a new  sheriff  on  board  the 
fleet  ammunition  ship  USS  Mount 
Baker  (AE  34)  — and  her  name  is 
Mary  Amerson. 

For  this  Chief  Master-at-Arms, 
being  the  senior  “cop”  onboard  is  an 
interesting  challenge. 

“I  think  if  it  came  down  to  an  inci- 
dent where  I really  had  to  put  my  foot 
down,  use  some  authority,  take 
somebody  down  or  something  along 
those  lines,  they’d  find  out  real  quick 
that  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you’re  male 
or  female  — it  can  still  be  done,”  said 
Amerson. 

A native  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Amerson  has  been  aboard  Mount 
Baker  since  December  1993.  She 
and  her  force  of  Masters-at-Arms 
patrol  the  ship  and  are  responsible 
for  good  order  and  discipline. 


Gunner’s  Mate 
(Guns)  rating 
gains  first  woman 

USS  Mount  Baker’s  Maria  A. 

Chavez  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
tracked  a Gunner’s  Mate  (Guns)  3rd 
class  since  the  rating  was  opened  to 
women.  Chavez,  who  entered  the 
service  in  May  1992,  has  worked  in 
the  ordnance  division  aboard  Mount 
Baker  for  two  years,  even  while  the 
rating  was  closed  to  women.  Pier  re- 
quest to  take  the  exam  as  soon  as 
the  GMG  rating  was  opened  to  wom- 
en was  no  surprise.  Having  success- 
fully passed  the  advancement  exam, 
Chavez  was  tracked  to  GMG  3rd 
class  July  1 5, 1 994,  along  with  Mount 
Baker's  many  other  frockees. 


“We  monitor  and  set  up  for  captain’s 
mast,”  she  said.  “We  also  are  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  berthing  maintains 
high  standards  of  cleanliness  and  all 
racks  are  assigned.” 


For  the  men  and  women  on  board 
Mount  Baker , mixed-gender  crews  are 
commonplace  and  their  day-to-day  ex- 
cellence is  testimony  to  that.  £ 


•<  SN  Marie  A.  Chavez 
of  ordnance  division 
aboard  USS  Mount 
Baker  (AE  34)  verifies 
tags  on  crates  of 
ammunition  prior  to 
delivery. 
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A Simon  Boliva  and  his 
daughter  Bernice  live 
next  door  to  the  Sea- 
bees’  mountaintop 
encampment  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Boliva  severely  cut  his 
hand  and  was  treated  by 
HM2  Kelvin  Sumlin,  the 
detachment’s  corpsman. 

>■  BU2  Kirk  Francis  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  cuts  wood 
for  the  community 
center  shown  in  the 
background.  In  just  five 
weeks  the  Seabee 
detachment  built  the 
center  which  will  be 
used  for  village  gather- 
ings and  religious 
services. 


Seabees  bulb 
in  Caribbean 

Story  and  photos  by  JOI  (SW/AW)  Randy  Navaroli 

Perched  atop  a mountain  peak  deep  in  the  rugged 
interior  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  a prime  exam- 
ple of  Seabee  ‘Can  Do.'  A small  detachment  of 
Seabees  from  Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  (NMCB) 

74  recently  ventured  into  the  untamed  region  to  build  a 
community  center  for  impoverished  families. 

The  Gulfport,  Miss.,  based  battalion  was  on  its  seven- 
month  deployment  to  Puerto  Rico  when  the  detachment 
split  off  and  headed  to  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the 
humanitarian  mission.  In  just  five  weeks,  a handful  of 
Seabees  built  the  spacious  center  which  will  be  used  for 
religious  services  and  village  meetings.  It’s  the  only  solid 
structure  amidst  the  dilapidated  shacks  and  makeshift 
homes  dotting  the  hillsides. 

While  the  citizens  of  the  area  are  used  to  the  Spartan 
living  conditions,  it  took  some  getting  used  to  for  the 
Seabees,  themselves  no  strangers  to  living  in  the  field. 

“You  realize  everything  you  take  for  granted  back  home, 
like  the  telephone,  network  television,  even  clean  water,” 
said  Steel  Worker  Constructionman  Richard  Rogers  of 
Portland,  Maine. 

Even  medical  care  is  a priceless  commodity  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  country 

“Tarantulas  are  all  over  the  place,”  said  Hospital  Corps- 
man  2nd  Class  Kelvin  Sumlin  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  “Some 
are  as  big  as  your  hand.  One  of  our  guys  got  bitten  and 
had  to  have  a deep  square  cut  out  of  his  skin  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  bite.  It  was  messy  and  very  painful.” 

As  the  detachment’s  independent  duty  corpsman  on  the 
mountain,  Sumlin  also  was  sought  out  by  the  locals  to  treat 
a child  who  cut  off  his  thumb  and  a man  who  severely  cut 
his  hand. 

“I  got  a lot  of  hands-on  training,”  said  Sumlin.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  seen  some  of  this  anywhere  else,  except 
maybe  in  a combat  zone.” 

With  their  caring  and  friendly  attitude,  the  Seabees 
quickly  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  locals. 

While  on  the  mountain,  the  Seabees  not  only  treated  the 
Dominicans’  wounds  and  built  the  community  center,  but 
occasionally  fed  them  and  invited  them  to  watch  television 
in  the  mess  tent. 
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Friendships 

>asin 

“They  couldn't  understand  a word  of  English,  but  they 
enjoyed  the  action  movies,  the  ones  with  lots  of  explosions 
and  car  wrecks, "said  BU2  Joe  Metzger  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  “That’s  what  they  believe  America  is  like.  They  think 
we’re  all  rich,  always  carry  a gun  and  shoot  each  other  at 
will.” 

Fortunately,  the  Seabees’  mission  allowed  the  citizens 
to  reach  out  and  touch  real  Americans.  They  liked  what 
they  saw  and  were  soon  bringing  exotic  fruits  to  the 
Sailors,  cleaning  up  the  job  site  and  offering  to  help  with 
the  construction  of  the  center.  Each  morning  they  arrived 
offering  a caffeine-laden  concoction  appropriately  called 
“zoom.” 

“ Some  of  the  guys  started  to  leave  and 
the  locals  were  so  upset  they  cried.  They 
loved  what  we  did  for  them  and  hated  to 
see  us  go.  ” - CM2  Saint  Record 

With  or  without  the  zoom,  the  detachment  quickly 
finished  the  center  and  did  it  under  budget. 

“We  had  a $45,000  budget,  but  only  spent  $34,000 
and  that  includes  the  electric  generator  we’re  leaving 
behind,”  said  BUI(SCW)  Larry  Twinning,  the  crew  leader. 
“This  is  one  of  the  smoothest  projects  I’ve  worked  on,”  said 
the  Nashua,  N.H.,  native.  “It’s  tough  terrain  to  build  on,  but 
we  didn't  have  any  injuries  among  the  detachment  which  is 
very  rare,  especially  under  such  arduous  conditions.” 

As  the  project  wound  down,  members  of  the  detach- 
ment said  farewell  and  headed  down  the  rutted, 
winding  dirt  road  leading  to  the  nearest  paved  highway. 

“Some  of  the  guys  started  to  leave  and  the  locals  were 
so  upset  they  cried,”  said  CM3  Saint  Record  of  Paris, 

Texas.  “They  loved  what  we  did  for  them  and  hated  to  see 
us  go.” 

Many  of  the  Seabees  echoed  those  sentiments. 

“I  think  helping  these  people  is  the  greatest  part  of  this 
job,”  said  Rogers.  “Now  they’ll  see  us  as  more  than  people 
who  wage  war.  We’re  people  helping  people.”  $ 

I 

jj  Navaroli  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 


A CM2  Saint  Record 
grabs  the  tools  he’ll 
need  for  maintenance 
on  a front-end  loader. 


< SWCN  Richard 
Rogers  whips  up  a 
batch  of  pasta 
primavera  while 
serving  as  the 
detachment’s 
impromptu  chef. 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


Hidden  Secrets 

Shipmates:  Suicide  and  intervention 


You  may  be  the  key  to  pre- 
venting a suicide.  Knowing 
what  to  look  for  in  friends 
or  family,  and  knowing  what 
to  do  with  that  information, 
could  mean  the  difference  between  life 
and  death,"  said  LCDR  Paul  Anjeski,  of 


Story  by  Patricia  Swift 

the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel’s  health 
promotion  program. 

It’s  a myth  that  January  is  when  de- 
pression and  suicides  peak.  According 
to  Anjeski,  a native  of  Hamtramck, 
Mich.,  most  suicides  can  occur  any  time 
of  year.  Anjeski  said  most  people  don’t 


observe  each  other’s  moods  until  the 
holidays  set  in,  but  that  a depressed  per- 
son has  felt  that  way  all  along. 

Most  suicides  can  be  prevented  no 
matter  what  time  of  year,  said  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  native  Chaplain  (CAPT)  Bill  Perry, 
of  COMNAVMARIANAS.  “If  the  holiday 
blues  are  coming  on,  sailors  need  to  get 
involved  with  their  communities,  whether 
stateside  or  overseas.  They  need  to  look 
at  the  horizon  and  find  out  what’s  avail- 
able in  that  community  that  can  bright- 
en the  holiday. 

“If  at  sea,  participate  in  the  ship’s  pro- 
grams — even  if  it’s  no  more  than  going 
up  on  deck  to  sing  Christmas  carols, 
going  to  the  Easter  service  or  joining  the 
crew  for  an  impromptu  meeting  of  sorts. 
Get  involved." 

Know  your  people 

“We  are  obligated  to  know  what  in- 
spires our  sailors,  what  their  concerns 
are,  what’s  worrying  them,  and  if  they’re 
hurting,  why  they’re  suffering,”  Perry 
said.  ‘“Know  your  people’  has  been 
practiced  for  more  than  200  years.  It  is 
our  base  line  — it’s  a prevention  line.” 

Don’t  let  suicide  get  in  the  way.  “Open 
up  that  communication  line,”  Perry  said. 
“Every  life  is  precious,  and  no  matter 
how  low  the  numbers  are,  they  are  nev- 
er low  enough  until  you  have  zero.”  ^ 

Swift  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Suicide 
Warning  Sign 

• Verbal  statement  of  wish  to  die  or  direct  threat  of  self  harm; 

• Unusual  interest  in  or  talk  about  the  subject  of  death  — reflected  in 
speech,  art,  letters,  etc; 

• Previous  suicide  attempts; 

• Depression  over  recent  death  of  a friend  or  relative; 

• Increased  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs; 

• Decline  in  job  performance  and  or  personal  appearance; 

• Gives  away  cherished  possessions,  or  suddenly  completes  all  delayed 
work  or  commitments; 

• Withdraws  from  friends  or  activities;  and 

• Suddenly  possesses  a weapon. 

If  you  see  these  symptoms  in  individuals,  don’t  leave  them  alone. 
Systematic  help  is  crucial.  Take  them  to  a chaplain,  contact  a family 
service  center,  a hotline,  a mental  health  professional  or  their  physician 

immediately. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
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“Every  life  is  pre- 
cious and  no  matter 
how  low  the 
[suicide]  numbers 
are,  they’re  never 
low  enough  until 
you  have  zero.” 

- Chaplain  Bill  Perry 
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• Front-line  supervisors  should  know  their  people.  Be  aware  of  changes 
in  attitude,  behavior  and  performance,  particularly  during  legal, 
financial  or  relationship  problems. 

• Be  actively  concerned  about  welfare  and  morale  within  the 
command. 

• Be  aware  of  resources  that  can  help  you  help  your  people. 

• Be  available.  Be  supportive.  Be  an  active  listener. 

• Reassure  the  sailor  that  you  will  listen  and  try  to  help  him  or  her. 

• Allow  the  sailor  to  talk.  Get  as  much  information  as  possible  to  assist 
the  formal  evaluation. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
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• Suicide  is  on  the  rise  nationwide. 

• The  most  common  cause  for  sailor  suicide  is  difficulty  in  a 
relationship  (divorce,  break-ups,  separation)  or  family  problems. 

• The  second  most  common  cause  for  sailor  suicide  is  difficulty  with 
job. 

• Approximately  80  percent  of  all  suicide  victims  give  some  advance 
warning. 

• Sailors  take  their  lives  most  often  by  violent  means,  such  as 
firearms  or  hanging. 

• Most  sailor  suicides  occur  in  apartments,  homes,  quarters  or 
barracks. 

• Among  sailors,  alcohol  is  related  to  41  percent  of  completed 
suicides. 

• Women  attempt  suicide  three  times  as  often  as  men,  but  men 
complete  suicide  at  three  times  the  rate  of  women. 

• Women  choose  methods  that  allow  for  greater  intervention,  such 
as  pills,  alcohol,  cuts,  etc. 

• Suicides  among  men  are  most  action-oriented,  such  as  hanging, 
guns,  vehicles,  which  allows  no  intervention. 

• Suicides  may  be  prevented  by  supe visor  involvement  and  action. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
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Bearings 

Norfolk  Sailor 
leaps  from  bridge  to  save 


three  boys 


Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  3rd 

Class  Daniel  Scanlon,  attached 
to  Helicopter  Support  Squad- 
ron 8,  Norfolk,  became  a hero  recently 
when  he  jumped  off  the  Hampton 
Roads  Bridge  tunnel  to  aid  three  boys, 
ages  11,12  and  15,  who  capsized 
their  boat  in  Willoughby  Bay. 

Scanlon  spotted  the  three  children 
as  he  was  exiting  the  interstate  on  his 
way  to  work.  “I  glanced  over  and  saw 
these  kids  splashing  around.  A man 
on  the  side  of  the  interstate  was 
waving  his  hands,  yelling  that  the  kids 
were  drowning,”  Scanlon  said.  “One 
of  the  boys  was  yelling  for  help.” 
Scanlon  saw  one  child  go  under 
and  decided  to  enter  the  water.  He 
climbed  down  a rope  he  had  taken 
from  his  truck  and  tied  to  the  bridge 
but  it  started  burning  his  hands.  He 


dropped  1 5 feet  to  the  jellyfish- 
infested  water  and  swam  nearly  200 
feet  to  the  first  child,  righted  the  boat, 
then  scooped  the  two  remaining 
children  into  the  boat  along  with  the 
first.  A civilian  boat  arrived,  taking 
Scanlon  and  the  three  children  to 
shore. 

After  30  minutes  in  the  water,  with 


several  jellyfish  stings  and  minor 
lacerations  to  his  hands,  Scanlon 
downplayed  his  role  in  the  rescue.  “I 
didn’t  realize  I did  anything  until  after 
the  fact,”  he  said,  i 

Story  and  photo  reprinted  with  permission 
from  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 
Photo  by  Bill  Kelley  III  of  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star. 


USS  Inchon  Sailors  rescue 
Swede  off  coast  of  Africa 


He  was  shipwrecked  for  1 0 
days,  lost  $5,000  worth  of 
personal  items  and  his 
$30,000  boat,  was  running  low  on 
food  and  water  and  feared  for  his  life. 
Swedish  sailor  Stig  Lindgren  had 
some  severe  problems  after  his  boat 
ran  aground  off  the  coast  of  Eritrea, 
Ethiopia.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  lose 
hope,  aviators  from  USS  Inchon's  HC 
6,  Det.  1 helicopter  squadron  rescued 
him. 

“If  they  hadn’t  found  me,  I surely 
would  have  perished,”  said  Lindgren, 
who  was  trying  to  complete  his  third 
trip  around  the  world.  After  his  boat 


ran  aground,  Lindgren  sent  radio 
signals  to  several  authorities.  USS 
Inchon  (LPH  12)  quickly  responded, 
bringing  the  sailor  to  safety  aboard 
ship. 

“I  am  so  grateful  the  crew  came  to 
my  rescue,”  Lindgren  said.  When  he 
saw  the  helicopter  in  the  air,  he  waved 
wildly  and  grasped  his  hands  in 
prayers  of  thanks. 

After  arriving  on  board  Inchon,  he 
was  treated  by  the  ship’s  medical  staff 
and  later  dazzled  a few  Sailors  and 
Marines  with  his  incredible  sea  stories.  ± 
Story  and  photo  by  J02  Eric  Stringer  as- 
signed to  USS  Inchon  (LPH  12). 
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Students  look  up  to  Navy  helo  pilots 

A distant  patter  blooms  into  a 
roar  as  a search  and  rescue 
(SAR)  helicopter  dives  toward 
the  packed  bleachers.  The  chopper 
swoops  overhead,  circles  in  a steep 
bank  then  lands.  As  the  blades  slow 
and  engines  wind  down,  LCDR  Mike 
Peppard  jumps  onto  the  field.  Seizing 
a microphone  Peppard  exclaims, 

“Good  morning,  Calallen!” 

This  dramatic  arrival  at  Calallen 
Middle  School,  typifies  visits  to  area 
elementary  and  middle  schools  by 
Sailors  at  Naval  Air  Station  (NAS) 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  during  four 
informal  workshops.  Presenters 
emphasize  the  important  role  educa- 
tion plays  in  performing  their  respec- 
tive jobs. 

In  partnership  with  Corpus  Christi 
area  schools,  the  NAS  team  encour- 
ages and  motivates  students  to 
increase  their  attendance  and  levels  of 
academic  performance. 


All  Hands  is 
required  to 
publish  this 
form  annually  to 
comply  with 
postal  regula- 
tions. 
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“As  we  get  older, 
many  of  us  will  be 
retiring.  We  need  you 
to  take  our  place,  but 
that  means  you  need 
to  be  educated  and 
hard-working,”  ” said 
Peppard,  NAS  team 
coordinator.  Stay  in 
school.  “Learn  as 
much  as  you  can, 
because  you  repre- 
sent the  greatest 
resource  of  this 
country,”  Peppard 
said. 

Air  Traffic  Controller  1 st  Class  (AW) 
William  Prather,  coordinator  for  the  air 
station’s  Personal  Excellence  Partner- 
ship Program,  said  participating  in  the 
program  is  just  as  much  fun  and  for 
presenters  as  it  is  for  the  students. 
“Knowing  we’re  making  a real  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  young  people  feels 


AE2(AC)  Robert  Crawford  answers 
questions  from  students  at  Calallen 
Middle  School  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

great,”  said  Prather. 

± 

Story  and  photos  by  LTJG  David  Sandson, 
assigned  to  Training  Wing  4,  NAS  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 


Shipmates 


Amy  Hageman,  a junior  at  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  was  recently  recruited  as  one  of  the 
first  women  in  the  Nuclear  Power  Officer  Candidate  pro- 
gram. Hageman,  from  Zenda,  Kan.,  is  currently  the  No. 
1 student  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department  and 
will  go  to  Officer  Candidate  School,  then  Nuclear  Power 
School  after  graduation  next  year. 


Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  (Aircraft  Handling)  3rd  Class 
Thomas  Maluchnik  earned  the  J.D.  Maloney  Outstand- 
ing Sea-based  Firefighter  Service  Award  for  his  perfor- 
mance, training  and  abilities  as  a member  of  USS  George 
Washington's  (CVN  73)  crash  and  salvage  team.  The 
Kalkaska,  Mich.,  native  is  also  a volunteer  firefighter  with 
the  Hampton,  Va.,  fire  department. 


Mess  Management  Specialist  2nd  Class  Rudolph 
Jackson  was  recently  selected  a Sailor  of  the  Guarter 
at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  galley.  Jackson,  who  hails 
from  Raleigh,  N.C.,  orders,  receives,  stores  and  issues 
all  food  items  served  by  the  galley  and  received  an  “out- 
standing” for  100  percent  inventory  validity  during  the 
recent  Ney  Award  competition. 


Machinery  Repairman  3rd  Class  David  Buck  of  USS 
L.Y.  Spear  (AS  36)  was  commended  by  his  shipmates 
for  designing  two  helical  gears  that  resolved  a major 
engineering  problem  just  two  hours  prior  to  getting  un- 
der way.  Buck,  a native  of  Durham,  N.C.,  quickly  ma- 
chined the  two  gears  from  scratch  to  repair  the  pumps 
that  feed  cooling  water  to  the  boilers’  main  condensers. 


Thomas  W.  Castaldi  of  the  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center 
Aircraft  Division,  Warminster,  Pa.,  received  the  1994 
VADM  Charles  B.  Martell  Award  for  outstanding  contri- 
butions in  the  field  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment of  anti-submarine  warfare  systems  and  sub- 
systems. Castaldi  was  also  cited  for  more  than  30  years 
of  service  as  a civilian  scientist  in  DoN. 


Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  (Hydraulics)  2nd  Class 
John  N.  Hackett  was  named  the  U.S.  Military  Sports 
Association's  Male  Athlete  of  the  Year.  The  Indepen- 
dence, La.,  native  is  a leader  in  Helicopter  Mine  Coun- 
termeasures Squadron  14’s  athletic  program  in  Norfolk. 
He  enjoys  coaching  the  5-  to  10-year-old  flag  football 
and  basketball  teams  at  Norfolk’s  Bayside  and  Haygood 
recreation  departments. 
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"Toons""  wanted 

All  Hands  magazine  is  pleased  to  announce  the  reintroduction  of  the  Navy  Cartoon  Contest,  which  is 
open  to  all  hands. 

During  the  late  1940s,  and  through  the  1960s,  submissions  from  the  Navy’s  finest  amateur  cartoonists 
were  regularly  sent  in  to  All  Hands  for  judging  by  an  independent  panel.  Those  cartoons  selected  would 
then  be  run  in  the  magazine  throughout  the  following  year.  It  was  such  a good  plan,  we’ve  decided  to  do 
it  again. 

Let’s  see  your  interpretation  of  Navy  life.  There  is  a lot  of  talent  out  there  in  the  fleet,  and  All  Hands 
would  like  to  show  the  rest  of  your  shipmates  your  cartooning  talents. 

Please  include  your  name,  rate,  command  and  home  town.  Submissions  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  April  1, 1995. 


Send  your  cartoons  to: 

All  Hands  Cartoon  Contest 
Naval  Media  Center,  Publishing  Division 
NavSta  Anacostia,  Bldg.  168 
2701  S.  Capitol  St.,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20374-5080 

Editor’s  Note:  The  cartoons  on  this  page  appeared  in  various  issues  of  All  Hands  during  the  1950s. 


JACK 

Wing 


"You  must  be  a compartment  cleaner  like 
my  son— I can  tell  by  the  little  whisk  broom 
on  your  arm!" 
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NAME:  MR3  Greg  L.  Funk 

HOMETOWN:  Garrett  Springs,  Kan. 

HOBBIES  AT  SEA:  working  out  and  running. 
ASHORE:  fishing  and  hunting. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  “My  job  is  pretty  much  the 
same  wherever  I go.  I machine  parts  and  make 
parts.” 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Turning  a piece  of 


.metal  into  something.” 


PRIOR  TOURS:  Funk,  on  his  third  Western  Pacif- 
ic cruise,  has  visited  six  countries.  Previous  sea 
tours  include  USS  Midway  (CV  41)  and  USS 
Schenectady  (LST  1185) 
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